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CHAPTER    I. 

PARIS  :     A    GENERAL    GLANCE. 


*'  "pARIS,"  said  Heinrich  Heine,  "  is  not  simply  ' 
JT  the  capital  of  France,  but  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  the  rendezvous  of  its  most 
brilliant  intellects."  The  art  and  literature  of 
Europe  were  at  that  time  represented  in  Paris  by 
such  men  as  Ary  Scheffer,  the  Dutch  painter, 
Rossini,  the  Italian  composer,  the  cosmopolitan 
Meyerbeer,  and  Heine  himself.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the 
European  Courts,  with  those  of  Catherine  II. 
and  Frederick  the  Great  prominent  among  them, 
■were  regularly  supplied  with  letters  on  Parisian 
affairs  by  Grimm,  Diderot,  and  other  writers 
of  the  first  distinction,  who,  in  their  serious 
moments,  contributed  articles  to  the  Bncy- 
clipidic.  At  a  much  remoter  period  Paris  was 
already  one  of  the  most  famous  literary  capitals 
of  Europe  ;  nor  was  it  renoivned  for  its  literature 
alone.  Its  art,  pictorial  and  sculptural,  was  also 
celebrated,  and  still  more  so  its  art  manu&c- 
tures;  while  of  recent  years  the  country  of 
Auber  and  Gounod,  of  Bizet,  Massenet  and  Saint- 
Sacns,  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  world  of 
music.  Paris,  too,  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  a  centre  of  science  and  philosophy.     Here 


Abelard  lectured,  and  here  the  first  hospitals 
were  established.  Then,  again,  Paris  has  a 
military  history  of  singular  interest  and  variety. 
It  has  been  oftener  torn  within  its  walls  by  civic 
conflicts,  and  attacked  from  without  by  the 
invader,  than  any  other  European  city ;  while 
none  has  undergone  so  many  regular  sieges  as 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  which  Frederick  the 
Great  used  to  say  that,  if  he  ruled  it,  not  a  shot 
should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  his  permission. 
Paris  is  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  capital  in  Europe.  Great  are  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  since  it  first  took  form, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  a  fortress  or  walled 
town  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Seine; 
and  at  every  period  of  its  history  we  find  some 
chronicler  dwelling  on  the  disappearance  of 
ancient  landmarks.  Whole  quarters  are  known 
to  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  under 
the  second  Empire.  But  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  under  each  successive  form  of 
government  and  in  almost  every  district,  strag- 
gling lanes  have  been  giving  way  gradually  to 
wide  streets  and  stately  boulevards,  and  suburb 
after  suburb  has  been  merged  into  the  great  city. 
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The  Chaussee  d*  An  tin  was  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  a  chaussee  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name :  a  mere  high-road,  that  is  to  say  ;  and 
there  were  people  living  under  the  government 
of  Louis-Philippe  who  claimed  to  have  shot 
rabbits  on  the  now  densely  populated  Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  in  the  general 
physiognomy  of  Paris  date  from  the  Revolution, 
when,  in  the  first  place,  as  if  by  way  of  symbol, 
the  hated  fortress  was  demolished  in  which  so 
many  victims  of  despotism  had  languished. 
"  Athens,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  **  built  the  Parthe- 
non, but  Paris  destroyed  the  Bastille."  In  the 
days  when  the  great  State  prison  was  still  stand- 
ing, the  broad,  well-built  Rue  Saint-Antoine, 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  used  to  be 
pointed  to  by  antiquarians  as  covering  the  ground 
where  King  Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  in 
a  tournament  by  Montgomery,  an  officer  in  the 
Scottish  Guard.  It  was  there,  too,  that,  after 
the  death  of  their  protector,  the  "  minions "  of 
Henry  II.  slaughtered  one  another. 

The  now  thickly  inhabited  Place  des  Victoires, 
where  stands  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  lasting 
monument  of  kingly  pride  and  popular  adulation, 
was  at  one  time  the  most  dangerous  part, of  the 
capital.  In  the  open  space  now  enclosed  by 
lordly  mansions  and  commodious  warehouses 
thieves  and  murderers  held  their  nightly  as- 
semblies, or  even  in  the  face  of  day  committed 
depredations  on  the  passers-by.  "  Could  a  better 
site  have  been  chosen,"  asks  an  historian  of  the 
last  century,  **  for  the  effigy  of  that  royal  robber, 
born  for  the  ruin  of  his  subjects  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  Europe  :  who  aimed  at  universal 
monarchy  and  sacrificed  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  kingdom  to  pursue  an  empty 
shadow  ;  who  lived  a  tyrant  and  died  an  idiot  ?  " 

Not  far  distant,  the  Halles,  or  general  markets, 
stand  on  the  spot  where  Charles  V.  made  a 
famous  speech  against  Charles,  surnamed  the 
Mischievous,  King  of  Navarre  ;  when  the  former 
was  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  mob  because  he 
had  neither  the  good  looks,  the  eloquence,  nor 
the  reasoning  power  of  his  antagonist.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  the  first  dramas  were  acted  in 
France ;  and  here,  significantly  enough,  that 
Moliere  was  born. 

At  the  Butte  Saint-Roch,  now  remembered 
chiefly  by  the  church  of  the  same  name,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  not  at  this  time — not,  at  least,  with  the 
Parisians — the   popular   heroine    she    has   since 


become.  Detesting  Charles  VII.  and  all  his 
supporters,  they  could  not  love  the  inspired  girl 
whose  example  had  restored  the  courage  of  thje 
king's  troops.  A  Parisian  of  that  day,  who  had 
witnessed  the  siege,  describes  her  as  a  "  fiend  in 
woman's  guise." 

The  bell  may  still  be  heard  of  Saint-Germain- 
TAuxerrois  ;  the  very  bell,  it  is  asserted,  that 
called  the  faithful  to  the  massacre  of  St- 
Bartholomew.  Near  the  church  from  which 
the  tragic  signal  rang  forth  stands  the  palace 
from  Avhose  windows  Charles  IX.  fired  upon  the 
unhappy  Huguenots  as  they  sought  safety  by 
swimming  across  the  Seine  ;  and  close  at  hand 
used  to  be  pointed  out  another  window  from 
which  money  was  thrown  to  an  agitated  crowd 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  attending  Molidre's 
frmeral,  at  which  the  mob  proposed,  not  to  honour 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dramatist,  but  to 
insult  them. 

It  was  in  the  old  Rue  du  Temple  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
assassin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  who,  though  a  madman  and  an 
idiot,  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the  throne  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  same  Rue  du  Temple  that  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie-Antoinette  were  confined  before 
being  taken  to  the  guillotine.  What  scenes  has 
not  the  Place  de  Greve  witnessed  !  from  the 
burning  of  witches  to  the  torture  of  Damiens, 
and  from  the  atrocious  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
this  would-be  regicide  to  the  first  executions 
under  the  Revolution,  when  the  cry  of  "  A  la 
lanterne  !  "  (to  the  lamp-post,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Place  de  Greve)  was  so  frequently  heard. 

But  the  most  revolutionary  spot  in  this,  the 
most  revolutionary  capital  in  the  world,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
those  gardens  from  whose  trees  Camille  Des- 
moulins  plucked  the  leaves  which  the  besiegers 
of  the  Bastille  were  to  have  worn  in  their 
hats  as  rallying  signals.  Here,  too,  assembled 
the  journeymen  printers,  who,  their  newspapers 
having  been  suppressed  by  Charles  X.,  deter- 
mined, under  the  guidance  of  the  journalists — 
their  natural  leaders  on  such  an  occasion — to 
reply  by  force  to  the  armed  censorship  of  the 
Government.  Again,  in  1848,  the  Palais  Royal 
Gardens  witnessed  the  first  manifestations  of 
discontent,  though  it  was  a  pistol-shot  fired  on  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  boulevard  that  precipi- 
tated the  collision  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  troops.  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Louis-Philippe  was  told  that  he  had  better 
abdicate  ;  and  an  hour  afterwards  an  old  gentle-    '" 
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man,  with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  was  seen  to 
take  a  cab  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  drive 
off  in  the  direction  of  Saint-Cloud,  whence  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  due  time 
the  shores  of  England. 

Paris  possesses  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  one 
of  the  most  characteristically  modern  churches 
in  Europe — the  venerable  Notre-Dame,  and  in 
sharp  contrast,  the  fashionable   Madeleine,  cele- 
brated for  the  splendour  of  its  essentially  mun- 
dane architecture,    the   luxurious   attire    of    its 
female  frequenters,  the  beauty  of  its  music,  and 
the  eloquence  of  its  preachers.     The  first  stone 
of  Notre-Dame  was  laid,  as  Victor   Hugo   puts 
it,  by  Tiberius,   who,  recognising  the  site  of  the 
future  cathedral  as  well-fitted  for  a  temple,  began 
by  erecting  an  altar  "  to  the  god  Cerennos  and 
to  the  bull  Esus."     In  like   manner,  on  the  hill 
of  Sainte-Genevi^ve,  where  now  stands  the  edifice 
known  as  the  Pantheon,   Mercury  was   at   one 
time  worshipped. 

So  rich  is  Paris  in  historical  associations  that 
often  the  same  street,  the  same  spot,  recalls  two 
widely  different    events.      Thus    the   statue   of 
Hem-i  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf  commemorates  the 
glory  of   the    best   and  greatest  of  the   French 
kings,   and    at  the  same  time   marks   the  very 
ground  where,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Jacques 
de  Molay,  the  Templar,  was  infamously  burned. 
At  No. .  14    in  the    Rue   de    Bethisy    Admiral 
Coligny  died  and  Sophie  Arnould  was  born.     At 
a  house  in   the  Rue  des  Marais   Racine   wrote 
*'  Bajazet ''    and    "  Britannicus "    in    the    room 
where,  fifty  years  later,  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon 
is  said  to  have  poisoned  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
There  was  a  time  when,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
du  Marche  des  Innocents,  a  marble  slab,  inscribed 
with  letters  of  gold,  associated  the  important  year 
of  1685  with  three  notable  events  :  the  arrival  of 
an  embassy  from  Siam,  a  visit  from  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,    and   the   revocation    of   the    Edict    of 
Nantes.     This  strange  record   has   disappeared, 
together  with  many  other  interesting  memorials 
of  various  shapes  and  kinds  :  such,  for  example, 
as  the  iron  cauldron  in  the  Cour  des  Miracles, 
where,  in  the  name  of  a  whole  series  of  kings 
who  had  played  tricks  with  the  national  currency, 
and  more   than  once   produced   national   bank- 
ruptcy, coiners  used  to  be  boiled  alive. 

As  we  go  further  back  in  the  history  of  Paris, 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
cnielty  on  that  of  the  rulers,  seem  constantly  to 
increase.  Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  Paris 
was  without  police,  though  laws  were  nominally 
in  force,  especially  against  stealing.     Theft  was 


punished  much  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
inscription  of  the  sixth  century  which  adorned 
one  of  the  walls  of  Lutetia,  the  Paris  of  the 
Romans  :  "  If  a  thief  is  caught  in  the  act  he 
must,  in  the  case  of  a  noble,  be  brought  to  trial ; 
in  the  case  of  a  peasant,  be  hanged  on  the 
spot."  The  capitular  of  Charlemagne  forbade 
ecclesiastics  to  take  human  life :  which  did 
not  prevent  the  abbes  of  different  monas- 
teries from  besieging  one  another  or  crossing 
swords  when,  with  their  followers,  they  chanced 
to  meet  outside  the  fortified  monasterial  walls, 
whether  in  the  plain  or  in  the  public  street. 
The  right  of  private  warfare  existed  in  France 
until  12'^;. 

Paris  has  undergone  atrocious  sufferings 
through  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  calamities 
of  all  kinds.  The  Normans,  after  burning  one 
half  of  Paris,  allowed  the  remainder  to  be  ran- 
somed with  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  In 
one  of  the  famines  by  which  Paris  in  its  early 
days  was  so  often  visited,  people  cast  lots  as  to 
which  should  be  eaten.  The  taxes  were  so 
excessive  that  many  pretended  to  be  lepers,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  exemption  accorded  in 
such  cases.  But  it  was  sometimes  not  well  to  be 
a  leper,  real  or  pretended  ;  for  it  was  proclaimed 
one  day  to  the  sound  of  horn  and  trumpet  that 
lepers  throughout  the  kingdom  should  be  ex- 
terminated :  "in  consequence  of  a  mixture  of 
herbs  and  human  blood,  with  which,  rolling  it 
up  in  a  linen  cloth  and  tying  it  to  a  stone,  they 
poison  the  wells  and  rivers." 

How  terrible,  and  often  how  ridiculous,  were 
the  proclamations  issued  in  those  days  !  In  front 
of  the  Grand-Chitelet  six  heralds  of  France, 
clothed  in  white  velvet,  and  rod  in  hand,  were 
wont  to  announce  after  a  plague,  a  war,  or  a 
famine  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
feared,  and  that  the  king  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  receive  taxes  as  before.  In  the  centre 
of  the  so-called  "town" — Paris  in  general,  that 
is  to  say,  as  distinct  from  the  city — was  "la 
Maubuee "  (derived,  according  to  Victor  Hugo, 
from  mauvaise  fumee)y  where  Jews  innumerable 
were  roasted  over  fires  of  pitch  and  green  wood  to 
punish  what  a  chronicler  of  the  time  terms  their 
"  anthropomancy  "  ;  and  what  the  Counsellor  de 
TAncre  further  describes  as  "the  marvellous 
cruelty  they  have  always  shown  towards  Chris- 
tians, their  mode  of  life,  their  synagogue,  so 
displeasing  to  God,  their  unclean liness,  and  their 
stench."  The  unhappy  Jews,  however,  were  not 
the  only  victims.  Close  by,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  du  Gros-Chenet,  was  the  place  where  sorcerers 
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used  to  be  burned.  Torture,  moreover,  in  its  variety  of  Paris,  it  should  be  seen  from  the 
most  hideous  forms  was  practised  upon  criminals  ,  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Pantheon,  the  July- 
even  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  which,  Column  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  tower 
while  introducing  the  guillotine,  abolished,  in  .  of  Saint -Jacques -de- la -Boucherie,  the  Vendome 
addition  to, a  variety  of  other  torments,  breaking  [  Column,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and,  finally, 
on  the  wheel,  and  the  beating  of  criminals  to  '  the  Eiffel  Tower.  From  these  different  points 
death  with  the  iron  bar.  j  panoramic  views  may  be  obtained  which  together 

Many  of  the  names,  still  extant,  of  the  old     would  form  a  complete  picture  of  Paris. 


ferocity  and 
the  superstition  of  past  times.  The  Rue  de  I'Arbre 
Sec  was  the  Street  of  the  Gibbet,  with  "Dry 
Tree"  as  its  familiar  name.  The  Rue  d'Enfer, 
or  Hell  Street,  was  so  called  from  a  belief  that 
this  thoroughfare  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
just  beyond  the  Luxemburg  Gardens,  was 
haunted  by  the  fiend.  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandal  by  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  alarmed,  it  occurred  to  the  au- 
thorities to  make  over  the  street  to  the  Order  of 
Capuchins  who.  they  thought,  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  their  inveterate  enemy.  The 
Capuchins  accepted,  with  gratitude,  the  valuable 
trust ;  and  thenceforth,  whether  as  the  result  of 
some  exorcising  process  or  because  public  con- 
fidence  had  been  restored,  no  more  \vas  heard 
of  the  visitor  from  below. 

To  get  a  complete  idea  of  the  vastness  and 


Gate  of  Clignancourt  to  the  Gate  of  Italy. 

Paris  is  divided  longitudinally  by  the  course  of 
the  Seine,  whose  windings  are  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  observer  taking  a  bird's-eye  view.  The 
river  looks  like  a  silver  thread  between  two 
borders  of  green.  These  are  the  plantations 
of  the  quays,  whose  trees,  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  have  become  as  remarkable  for 
their  luxuriant  growth  as  for  their  beauty  of 
form.  From  the  height  of  our  observatory  we 
see  the  Island  of  the  City,  looking  like  a  ship  at 
anchor,  with  its  prow  towards  the  west. 

On  all  sides  the  summits  of  religious  edifices 
present  themselves  ;  the  toivers  of  Notre-Dame, 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  the  turrets  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  the  steeple  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
the  gilded  cupola  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  lofty 
isolated  belfry  of  Saint -Jacques -de- 1  a -Boucherie. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Seine  with  caretiil 
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eye,  one  may  see  its  twenty-one  "  ports  " — eleven  model  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
on  the  right  bank,  and  ten  on  the  left— from  '■  century  by  all  French  architects  who  had  studied 
Bercy  to  the  Tuileries  ;  also,  like  slender  bars  in  Italy,  or  Italian  architects  who  had  settled  in 
thrown  across  the  river,  the  twenty-seven  bridges  France  ;  and  the  masterpiece  of  Michael  Angelo 
connecting  the  two  banks,  from  the  Pont-  at  Rome  was  not  yet  finished  when  the  first 
National  to  the  viaduct  of  the  Point  du  Jour.  j  stone  of  the  impressive  and  picturesque  Church 
The  double   line  of  quays — quadruple,  where 


the  islands  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the  City  divide 


of  Saint-Eustace  was  laid  in  i  S}2  at  Paris.    Only 

few   years    afterwards    the    French  architect, 


ther 


presents  an  incomparable  series     PhiHbert  de  I'Orme,  attached  to  the  service  of 


of  stately  structures;  such  as  the  H6te]  de  Ville, 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Louvre,  the  Mint,  the 
Institute,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  a  number  of 
magnificent  private  mansions. 

From  the  Gothic  steeple  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
the  eye  wanders  to  innumerable  domes,  built 
under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  ;  for  while 
the  domes  have  endured,  the  steeples,  so  nume- 
rous in  ancient  Paris,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
succumbed  either  to  fire  or  to  the  vandalism  of 
the  renovating  architect.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Gothic  architecture  (vas  proscribed,  as  recalling 
"  the  age  of  barbarism."  Every  new  edifice  was 
constructed  in  the  lulian  or  Italo-Byzantine 
stjle.  The  finest,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  dome 
that  Paris  could  ever  boast  was  the  one  which 
crowned  the  central  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries 
Palace.    The    cupola    of   St.   Peter's    was    the 


Pope  Paul  III,,  returned  to  Paris,  and,  beneath 
the  delighted  eyes  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
worked  out  the  designs  which  he  had  formed 
under  the  inspiration  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of 
Bramante.  The  dome,  however,  of  Philibert  de 
rOrme  was  destined  to  lose  its  beauty  through 
the  additions  made  to  it  by  other  architects. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  rule  in  Paris  not 
to  destroy  but  to  preserve  the  ancient  architec- 
ture of  the  city.  "  Demolish  the  tower  of  Saint- 
Jacques -de -la -Boucher  ie  ? "  asked  Victor  Hugo, 
when,  during  the  reconstruction  and  prolongation 
of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  the  question  of  keeping  it 
standing  or  pulling  it  down  was  under  general 
discussion  :  "  Demolish  the  tower  of  Saint- 
Jacques -de-la -Boucher  ie  ?  No !  Demolish  the 
architect  who  suggests  such  a  thing  ?     Yes  !  " 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE     EXPANSION     OF     PARIS. 


Lutetia— Z.<x  C/V/— Lutetia  taken  by  Labienus— The  Visit  of  Julian  the   Apostate— Besieged  by  the  Franks— The  Norman  Invasion—Gradual 

Expansion  from  the  lU  dt  la  Citi  to  the  Outer  Boulevards— M.  Tbiers's  Line  of  Outworks. 


1UTETIA,  the  ancient  Paris,  or  Lutetia  Parisio- 
^  rum,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  marshes.  The  name,  derived, 
suggestively  enough,  from  lutum^  the  Latin  for 
mud,  has  been  invested  with  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance by  those  stern  moralists  who  see  in  Paris 
nothing  but  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Balzac  called 
it  a  "  wen  "  ;  and  Blucher,  when  some  ferocious 
member  of  his  staff  suggested  the  destruction  of 
Paris,  exclaimed  :  "  Leave  it  alone  ;  Paris  will 
destroy  all  France  !  "  By  a  critic  of  less  severe 
temperament  Paris  has  been  contemptuously 
described  as  "  the  tavern  of  Europe  '* — Ic  cabaret 
dc  V Europe,  Lutetia,  however,  can  afford  to 
smile  alike  at  the  slurs  of  moralists  and  the 
sneers  of  cynics  ;  and  the  etymology  of  her  name 
need  by  no  means  alarm  those  of  her  admirers 
who  will  reflect  that  lilies  may  spring  from  mud, 
and  that  the  richest  corn  is  produced  from  the 
blackest  soil. 

The  development  of  the  Lutetia  of  Caesar's 
time  into  the  Paris  of  our  own  has  occupied 
many  eventful  centuries  ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
development  may  still  be  seen  in  that  little 
island  of  the  so-called  City — Vile  de  la  Cite 
— once  known  as  the  Island  of  Lutetia.  As  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  Lutetia,  neither 
historians  nor  geographers  are  Avholly  agreed. 
The  germ  of  Paris  is,  in  any  case,  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  French  capital  which  has 
long  been  known  as  la  Ctte^  and  which  is  the 
dullest  and  sleepiest  part  of  Paris,  just  as  in-  | 
versely  our  "  city,'*  distinctively  so  called,  is  the  i 
most  active  and  energetic  part  of  London.  ' 

The  Parisians  have  always  been  given  to 
insurrection  ;  and  their  first  rising  was  made 
against  a  ruler  Avho  was  likely  enough  to  put  it 
down — Julius  Caesar,  that  is  to  say.  Finding 
his  power  defied,  Caesar  sent  against  the  Parisians 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
who  crushed  the  rebels  in  the  first  battle.  His- 
torians give  different  versions  of  the  engagement, 
but  modern  writers  are  content  for  the  most  part 
to  rely  on  a  tradition  related  by  an  author  of  j 
the  fourteenth  century,  Raoul  de  Presles,  who 
published  a  French  version  of  Caesar's  account 
of  the   Battle  of  Paris,  enriched  by  notes   and 


comments  from  his  own  pen.  Labienus,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar  and  Raoul  de  Presles,  was 
arrested  in  his  first  attack  by  an  impassable 
marsh.  Then,  simulating  a  retreat  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Gauls,  in  spite  of  Camulogenes,  their  cautious 
leader ;  who,  unable  to  restrain  them,  fell  with 
them  at  last  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which  chief 
and  followers  all  perished. 

Raoul  de  Presles  gives  some  interesting  details 
about  the  marsh  which  Labienus,  on  making  his 
advance  against  Paris,  was  unable  to  cross.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  Marshes  of  the  Temple,  which 
formed,  on  the  north  of  Paris,  a  continuous 
semicircle  ;  but  Raoul  de  Presles  seems  to  hold 
that  the  marsh  which  stopped  the  advance  of 
Labienus  protected  Lutetia  itself:  that  Lutetia 
of  the  Island  which  sprang  from  the  mud  as 
Venus  sprang  from  the  sea.  The  city  of  Lutetia 
was  at  that  time  so  strong,  so  entirely  shut  in  by 
water,  that  Julius  Caesar  himself  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  it.  *'  But  since  then,"  says 
Raoul  de  Presles,  *'  there  has  been  much  solidifi-  , 
cation  through  gravel,  sand,  and  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  being  cast  into  it." 

After  the  victory  of  Labienus,  Lutetia,  which 
the  conqueror  had  destroyed,  was  quickly  re-built ; 
and  it  was  then  governed  as  a  Roman  town. 
This,  however,  was  in  Caesar's  time  ;  and  the 
first  description  of  Lutetia  as  a  city  was  given  by 
Strabo  some  fifty  years  later.  Thus  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  of  the  original  Lutetia  nothing  what- 
ever is  known. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  new 
Lutetia,  built  by  the  Romans,  the  most  important 
edifices  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
including  a  palace,  on  whose  site  was  after- 
wards to  be  erected  the  Palace  of  the  French 
Kings ;  while  at  the  eastern  end  the  most 
striking  object  was  a  Temple  to  Jupiter,  in  due 
time  to  be  replaced  by  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  Lutetia  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  illustrious  visitors  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  known  as  the  *'  Apostate," 
when,  after  defeating  seven  German  kings  near 
Strasburg,    he    retired    to    Lutetia    for    winter 
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quarters,  spoke  of  it,  then  and  for  ever  afterwards, 
as  his  **  dear  Lutetia." 

*'  Lutetia  laetitia  !  *  * — Paris  is  my  joy  ! — he 
might,  with  a  certain  modern  writer,  have  ex- 
claimed. 

Julian  is  not  the  only  man  who,  going  to  Paris 
for  a  few  months,  has  stayed  there  several  years  ; 
and  Julian's  winter  quarters  of  the  year  355  so 
much  pleased  him  that  he  remained  in  them 
until  360.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  what 
Julian,  in  his  enthusiasm,  told  them  about  the 
already  attractive  capital  of  Gaul,  a  whole  series 
of  Roman  emperors  visited  the  city,  including 
Valentinian  I.,  Valentinian  II.,  and  Gratian,  who 
left  Paris  in  379,  never  to  return. 

From  this  date  Paris  ceased  practically  to  form 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

More  than  a  century  before  (in  245)  St.  Denis 
had  undergone  martyrdom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  walking  about  after  decapitation  with  his 
head  under  his  arm.  This  strange  tradition  had 
probably  its  origin  in  a  picture  by  some  simple- 
minded  painter,  who  had  represented  St.  Denis 
carr\'ing  his  own  head  like  a  parcel,  because  he 
could  think  of  no  more  ingenious  way  of  indicating 
the  fete  that  had  befallen  the  first  apostle  of 
Christianity  in  Gaul  ;  just  as  St.  Bartholomew 
has  often  been  painted  with  his  skin  hanging 
across  his  arm  like  a  loose  overcoat. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gratian,  the 
government  of  Lutetia  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  bishops,  who  often  defended  the  city  against 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

In  476  Lutetia  was  besieged  by  the  Franks, 
when  Childeric  gained  possession  of  it,  and  de- 
stroyed for  ever  all  traces  of  the  Roman  power. 
It  now  became  a  Frank  or  French  town  ;  and, 
"  Lutetia  Parisiorum  "  being  too  long  a  name  for 
the  unlettered  Goths,  was  shortened  by  them 
first  into  "  Parisius,"  and  ultimately,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  two  last  syllables,  into  "  Paris." 

In  the  ninth  century  Paris  underwent  the 
usual  Norman  invasion,  by  which  so  many 
European  countries,  firom  Russia  to  England, 
and  from  England  to  Sicily— not  to  speak  of  the 
Norman  or  Varangian  Guard  of  Constantinople 
— were  sooner  or  later  to  be  visited.  The  "  hardy 
Norsemen  " — or  Norman  pirates,  as  the  unhappy 
Parisians  doubtless  called  them — started  from  the 
island  of  Oissel,  near  Rouen,  where  they  had 
established  themselves  in  force  ;  and,  moving 
with  a  numerous  fleet  towards  Paris,  laid  siege 
to  it,  and,  on  its  surrender,  first  pillaged  it  and 
then  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Three  churches 
alone — those   of  Saint-Etienne,   Saint-Germain - 


des-Pres,  and  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris — were  saved, 
through  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  Sixteen 
years  later,  after  a  sufficient  interval  to  allow 
of  a  reconstruction,  the  Normans  again  returned, 
when  once  more  the  unhappy  city  was  plundered 
and  burnt.  For  twenty  successive  years  Paris 
was  the  constant  prey  of  the  Norman  pirates 
who  held  beneath  their  power  the  whole  course 
of  the  Seine. 

At  last,  however,  a  powerful  fleet,  led  by  a 
chief  whom  the  French  call  "Siegfroi,"  but 
whose  real  name  was  doubtless  "  Siegfried," 
sustained  a  crushing  defeat ;  and,  simultaneously 
with  the  Norman  invaders,  the  Carlovingian 
Dynasty  passed  away. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Capet  Dynasty  a  con- 
tinuous history  began  for  Paris — in  due  time  to 
become  the  capital  of  all  France.  Ancient  Paris 
was  three  times  burnt  to  the  ground  :  the 
Paris  which  dates  from  the  ninth  century  has 
often  been  conquered,  but  never  burnt. 

Ancient  Paris,  the  Lutetia  of  the  Romans,  was 
an  island  enclosed  between  two  oranches  of  the 
Seine.  But  the  river  overflowed  north  and 
south,  and  it  became  necessary  to  construct  large 
ditches  or  moats,  which  at  once  widened  the 
boundaries  of  the  "  city."  Gradually  the  popu- 
lation spread  out  in  every  direction  ;  and  when, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  the  line  of  boulevards  was 
traced,  the  extreme  limits  of  the  capital  were* 
marked  by  this  new  enclosure.  Then  under 
Louis  XVI.,  the  Farmers-General,  levying  dues 
(the  so-called  octroi)  on  imports  into  the  town, 
established  for  their  own  convenience  certain 
"  barriers,"  at  which  persons  bringing  in  food  or 
drink  were  stopped  until  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  appointed  tax  ;  and,  connecting 
these  "barriers,"  they  thus  formed  the  line 
of  outer  boulevards. 

Paris  extended  in  time  even  to  these  outer 
boulevards.  Then,  under  Louis-Philippe,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  Minister,  M.  Thiers,  a  line  of 
fortifications  was  constructed  around  Paris ; 
which,  proving  insufficient  in  1870  and  1871  to 
save  the  capital  from  bombardment,  has  in  its  turn 
been  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  outlying  detached 
forts  intercommunicating  with  one  another. 

The  fortifications  of  Paris  have  had  a  strange 
history.  At  the  time  of  their  being  planned, 
opinions  in  France  were  divided  as  to  whether 
they  were  intended  to  oppose  a  foreign  invasion 
or  to  control  an  internal  revolt.  In  all  proba- 
bility they  were  meant,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, to  serve  either  purpose.  They  were  not 
I  only  designed  by  M.  Thiers,  but  executed  under 
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his  orders  ;  and  this  statesman,  who  had  made  ■  delayed  for  a  considerable  time  the  fatal  moment 
a  careful  study  of  military  science,  lived  to  i  of  surrender  ;  and  if  the  army  of  Metz  could 
see  them  powerless  against  the  German  army  have  held  out  a  few  weeks  longer — if,  above  all, 
of  investment,  and  successful  against  the  Paris  the  inhabitants  of  the  inactive  south,  who  practi- 
Commune.  cally  took  no  part  in  the  war,  had  been  prepared 

Paris  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  in  1814,  to  fight  with  something  like  the  energy  displayed 
and  again  in  1815.  On  the  other  hand,  domestic  ,  by  the  Confederates  against  the  Federals  during 
government  had  been  upset  in  1830  by  a  popular  the  American  Civil  War— then  the  fortification* 
insurrection,  which,  with  adequate  military  force  ,  would  have  justified  the  views  of  those  who  had 
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to  oppose  it,  might  at  once  have  been  suppressed,  chiefly  regarded  them  as  a  valuable  defence 
Was  it  as  patriot,  people  asked,  or  as  minister  of    against  foreign  invasion. 

a  would-be  despotic  king,  that  M.  Thiers  pro-  The  fortifications  erected  by  M.  Thiers  have 
posed  to  raise  around  Paris  a  new  and  formid-  since  been  pulled  down  :  partly  because  the 
able  wall?  '  constantly  expanding  city  wanted  Iresh  building 

M.  Thiers 's  circular  line  of  outworks  played  no  ground,  partly  because,  in  view  of  new  plans  of 
part  in  connection  ivith  the  successful  insurrec-  defence,  and  of  the  new  artillery  of  offence,  it  was 
tion  of  February,  1 848,  nor  with  the  unsuccessful  considered  desirable  to  protect  Paris  by  a  system 
one  of  June  in  the  same  year.  Nor  was  a  single  ,  of  outlying  but  inter-protecting  forts,  at  a  sufficient 
shot  fired  from  the  fortifications  in  connection  distance  from  the  houses  of  the  capital  to  render 
with  the  coup  d'£tatoi  1851.  They  did  not  reduction  by  what  is  called  "simple  bombard- 
in  1871  prevent  the  French  capital  from  falling  ment  "  impossible.  In  time  Lutetia,  with  fresh  de- 
into    the    hands    of   the    Germans  ;   but   they  1  velopments,  may  require  yet  another  new  girdle. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE    LEFT   BANK   AND  THK   RIGHT. 


AN  effective  contrast  might  be  drawn  between 
XX  London  and  Paris.  But,  unlike  as  they 
are  in  so  many  features,  physical,  moral,  and 
historical,  they  differ  most  widely,  perhaps,  by 


But  the  English  visitor  to  Paris  is  in  the  fiftt 
place  struck  by  external  points  of  dissimilarity. 
As  regards  the  difference  in  the  structural  physi- 
ognomy of  the  two  great  capitals  (less  pronounced 
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the  relative  parts  they  have  played  in  the  history 
of  their  respective  countries. 

The  historj-  of  Paris  is  the  history  of  France 
itself.  The  decisive  battles  which  brought  the 
great  ci\'il  and  religious  wars  of  the  country  to  an 
end  were  fought  outside  or  in  the  very  streets  of 
Paris.  It  was  in  Paris  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew— darkest  bloton  the  French  annals — 
was  perpetrated.  The  Revolution  of  1789,  again, 
was  prepared  and  accomplished  in  the  French 
capital ;  and,  thenceforth,  all  those  revolutions 
and  ctiups  iTHat  by  which  the  government  of  the 
country  was  periodically  to  be  changed  had  Paris 
for  their  scene.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
London  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
battles  of  the  great  Rebellion,  the  Revolution, 
or  the  two  insurrections  by  which  the  Revo- 
lution was  followed. 


now  than  at  one  time,  though  Paris  is  still  loftily, 
and  London  for  the  most  part  dwarfishly,  built), 
it  was  ingeniously  remarked,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
that  the  architecture  of  one  city  seemed  vertical, 
of  the  other  horizontal. 

To  pass  from  the  houses  to  their  inhabitants, 
the  population  of  Paris  is  as  remarkable  for 
variety  as  that  of  London  for  uniformity  of 
costume.  For  in  Paris  almost  every  class  has  its 
own  distinctive  dress.  In  England,  and  especially 
in  London,  the  employer  and  his  workmen,  the 
millionaire  and  the  crossing-sweeper,  wear  coats 
of  the  same  pattern.  In  London,  again,  every 
work-girl,  every  market-woman,  wears  a  bonnet 
imitated  more  or  less  perfectly  from  those  worn 
by  ladies  of  fashion. 

When  Gavarni  first  visited  London,  he  was 
astonished  and  amused  to  see  an 
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bonnet  carrying  a  flower-pot  on  her  head,  and 
made  this  grotesque  tigure  the  subject  of  a 
humorous  design,  with  the  following  inscription 
beneath  it :  "  On  parte  cctte  annee  beaucotip  de 
fleurs  sur  les  chapeauxy 

Shop-girls  and  Avork-girls  in  Paris  wear  neat 
white  caps  instead  of  ill-made,  or,  it  may  be, 
dilapidated  bonnets  ;  though  the  more  aspiring 
among  them  reserve  the  riglit  of  appearing  in  a 
bonnet  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  French 
workman  wears  a  blouse  and  a  cap,  and  looks 
upon  the  hat  as  a  sign,  if  not  of  superiority,  at 
least  of  pretension. 

**  Car  moi  j'ai  paye  ma  casquette, 
£t  toi,  tu  n'as  pas  paye  ton  chapeau  ! " 

was  the  burden  of  a  song  very  popular  with  the 
working  classes  during  the  revolutionary  days  of 
1848  to  1851. 

Owing  to  the  varieties  of  dress  already  touched 
upon,  a  crowd  in  Paris  presents  a  less  gloomy, 
less  monotonous  appearance  than  the  black- 
coated  mobs  of  London  ;  and  in  harmony  with 
the  greater  relief  afforded  by  the  different  colours 
of  the  costumes  are  the  animated  gestures  of  the 
persons  composing  the  crowd.  Observe,  in- 
deed, a  mere  group  of  persons  conversing  on 
no  matter  what  commonplace  subject,  or  idly 
chatting  as  they  sip  their  coffee  together  on  the 
boulevards,  and  they  appear  to  be  engaged  in 
some  violent  dispute. 

To  mention  yet  another  point  on  which  Paris 
differs  from  London  :  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Paris  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  whereas 
all  that  is  interesting  in  London  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Seine  possesses,  how- 
ever, buildings  and  streets  of  historical  interest. 
Here,  too,  is  the  quarter  of  the  schools  :  the 
Quartier  Latin,  as  it  is  still  called,  not  by  reason 
of  its  Roman  antiquities,  which,  except  at  the 
Hotel  Cluny,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain,  but 
because,  in  the  mediaeval  period  whence  the 
schools  for  the  most  part  date,  even  to  compara- 
tively modern  times,  Latin  was  the  language  of 
the  student.  On  the  "  left  bank,"  moreover, 
stand  the  Institute,  the  Pantheon  or  Church  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  as,  according  to  the  predo- 
minance of  religion  or  irreligion,  it  is  alter- 
nately called  ;  the  Ste.  Genevieve  Library,  the 
Luxemburg  Palace,  with  its  magnificent  picture 
gallery,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Many  of  the  great  painters,  too, 
have  their  studios — often  little  academies  in  them- 
selves— on   the  left   bank   of  the  river  ;    while 


among  the  famous  streets  on  the  "  left  bank " 
is  that  Rue  du  Bac  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-. 
The  famous  Cafe  Procope,  again,  literary  head- 
quarters of  the  encyclopaedists^  stands  on  what  is 
now  considered  the  wrong  side  of  the  water.  So 
too  does  the  Odeon  Theatre,  once  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  where,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
times,  so  many  dramatic  masterpieces  have  been 
produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  on  the 
left  bank  one  good  hotel  :  certainly  not  one  that 
could  put  forward  the  slightest  pretension  to 
being  fashionable.  Nor,  except  in  the  case  of 
professional  men  connected  with  the  hospitals  or 
the  schools,  would  anyone  mixing  in  fashionable 
society  care  to  give  his  address  anywhere  on  the 
left  bank. 

Jules  Janin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  great  world  of  Paris  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  until  that  of  Napoleon  IH., 
did,  it  is  true,  live  for  years  in  a  house  close  to 
the  Luxemburg  Gardens.  But  Janin  possessed  a 
certain  originality,  and  thought  more  of  what 
suited  himself  than  of  what  pleased  others.  On 
one  occasion,  having  engaged  to  fight  a  duel,  he 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  by  reason  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  his  disinclination 
to  get  out  of  bed  at  the  early  hour  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  fixed.  Such  a  man  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  live  on  the  left  bank  if  he  happened 
to  have  found  a  place  there  which  harmonised 
with  his  tastes. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  question  of  inclina- 
tion and  fashion,  it  is  really  inconvenient  to 
anyone  who  mingles  in  Parisian  life  to  live  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  remote  as  it  is  from 
the  boulevards,  the  Champs  tlysees,  the  best 
hotels,  the  best  restaurants,  the  best  cafes,  and 
the  best  theatres. 

At  the  same  time,  no  sort  of  comparison  can 
be  established  between  the  transpontine  districts 
of  Paris  and  those  of  London.  In  London,  no 
one  who  is  anyone  would  dream  of  living  "  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,''  where  neither  picture 
galleries,  nor  public  gardens,  nor  artists'  studios, 
nor  famous  streets,  nor  great  houses  of  business, 
nor  even  magnificent  shops  are  to  be  met  with. 
Even  Jules  Janin,  had  he  been  an  Englishman, 
would  have  declined  to  live  in  the  region  of 
Blackfriars  or  the  Waterloo  Road. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine — the  Paris 
West  End,  and  something  more — we  find  much 
greater  concentration  than  in  the  West  End  of 
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London,  Here,  indeed,  all  that  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  artistic,  financial,  and  fashionable  life  of 
the  capital  may  be  found  within  a  small  compass. 
The  Theatre  Fran^ais  is  close  to  the  Bourse, 
and  the  Bourse  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
which  leads  to  the  Opera  by  a  line  along  which 
stand  the  finest  hotels,  the  best  restaurants  in 
Paris-  From  the  Opera  It  is  no  fer  cry  to  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris  ;  while, 
going    along     the    boulevards    in    the    opposite 


direction,  one  comes  step  by  step  to  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  famous  theatres.  All  the  best 
clubs,  too,  all  the  best  book-shops  and  music- 
shops,  are  to  be  found  on  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  boulevard,  extending  from  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  past  the  Opera  House, 
to  the  adjacent  Church  of  the  Madeleine  ;  archi- 
tecturally a  repetition  of  the  Bourse,  as  though 
1  religion  demanded  temples  of  the 
character. 


CHAPTER      IV. 
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THERE  is  no  monument  of  ancient  Paris  so 
interesting,  by  its  architecture  and  its 
historical  associations,  as  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  which,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  to 
Jupiter,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
domination  and  of  Julius  Csesar.  Here,  eighteen 
centuries  later,  took  place  the  most  magnificent 
ceremony  ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  the 
actual  edifice ;  the  coronation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  modern  Ctesar,  the  conqueror  who  ascended  ' 
the  Imperial  throne  of  France  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1804. 

Meanwhile,  the  strangest  as  well  as  the  most 
significant  things  have  been  witnessed  inside  the 
ancient  metropolitan  church  of  Paris. 

Among   the   curious    objects   deposited    from 


time  to  time  on  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  may  be 
mentioned  a  wand  which  Louis  VII.  inscribed 
with  the  confession  of  a  fault  he  was  alleged  to 
have  committed  against  the  Church.  Journeying 
towards  Paris,  the  king  had  been  surprised  by 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  had  supped  and  slept 
at  Creteil,  on  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  village,  inhabitants  and  all,  belonged  to  the 
Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  the  canons  were 
much  irritated  at  the  king's  having  presumed  to 
accept  hospitality  indirectly  at  thdr  cost.  When, 
next  day,  Louis,  arriving  at  Paris,  went,  after  his 
custom,  to  the  cathedral  in  order  to  render 
thanks  for  his  safe  journey,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame  closed.  He 
asked  for  an  explanation,  whereupon  the  canons 


informed  hiin  that  since,  Jn  defiance  of  the  privi- 
leges and  sacred  traditions  of  the  Church,  he  had 
dared  at  Creteil  to  sup,  free  of  cost  to  himself  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  flock  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
must  now  consider  himself  outside  the  pale  of 
Christianity.  At  this  terrible  announcement  the 
''ing  groaned,  sighed,  wept,  and  begged  forgive- 
ness, humbly  protesting  that  but  for  the  gloom 
of  night  and  the  spontaneous  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants — so  courteous  that  a  refusal  on 
his  part  would  have  been  most  uncivil — he  would 
never  have  touched  that  fatal  supper.  In  vain 
did  the  bishop  intercede  on  his  behalf,  offering 
to  guarantee  to  the  canons  the  execution  of 
any  promise  which  the  king  might  make  in 
expiation  of  his  crime  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
prelate  placed  in  their  hands  a  couple  of  silver 
candlesticks  as  a  pledge  of  the  monarch's  sin- 
cerity that  they  would  open  to  him  the  cathedral 
doors  ;  and  even  Chen  his  Majesty  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  supper  at  Creteil,  and  by  way  of 
confession,  to  deposit  on  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame 
the  now  historical  wand. 

Louis  XI.,  more  devout  even  than  the  devout 
Louis    VII.,    was     equally     unable     to    inspire 


his  clergy  with  confidence.  Before  the  dis- 
I  covery  of  printing,  in  1421,  manuscript  books 
at  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  (vere  so  rare  and  so  dear 
,  that  students  had  much  trouble  in  procuring 
even  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  instruction.  Accordingly,  when  Louis 
XI.  wished  to  borrow  from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  the  writings  of  Rhases,  an  Arabian 
!  physician,  he  was  required,  before  taking  the 
book  away,  to  deposit  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plate,  besides  the  signature  of  a  powerful 
nobleman,  who  bound  himself  to  see  that  his 
Majesty  restored  the  I'olume. 

Among  the  many  legends  told  in  connection 
with  Notre  Dame  is  a  peculiarly  fantastic  one, 
according  to  which  the  funeral  service  of  a  canon 
named  Kaimond  Diocre,  famed  for  his  sanctity, 
was  being  celebrated  by  St.  Bruno,  when,  at  a 
point  where  the  clergy  chanted  the  words: 
Responde  mihi  quantas  habcs  iiiiqititates  f  the 
dead  man  raised  his  head  in  the  coffin,  and 
replied  i  Juslo  Dei  jndicia  accusatus  sum.  At 
this  utterance  all  present  took  flight,  and  the 
ceremony  was  not  resumed  till  the  next  day, 
when  for  the  second  time  the  clergy  chanted 
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forth  :  ResPondc  miht\  etc.,  on  which  the  corpse 
again  raised  its  head,  and  this  time  answered  : 
Jiisto  Dei  judicio  judicatus  sum.  Once  more 
there  was  a  panic  and  general  flight.  The  scene, 
with  yet  another  variation,  was  repeated  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  dead,  who  had  already 
declared  himself  to  have  been  "  accused  "  and 
"judged  "  by  Heaven,  announced  that  he  had 
been  condemned  :  Jus  to  Dei  judicio  condam- 
natus  sum.  Witness  of  this  terrible  scene,  St. 
Bruno  renounced  the  world,  did  penance,  be- 
came a  monk,  and  founded  the  Order  of  Les 
Chartreux. 

The  incident  has  been  depicted  by  Lesueur, 
who  received  a  commission  to  record  on  canvas 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  certain  by  the  historians 
of  Paris  that  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  stands 
on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  a  heathen 
temple.  But  how  and  when  the  transformation 
took  place  is  not  known,  though  the  period  is 
marked  more  or  less  precisely  by  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  France.  Little 
confidence,  however,  is  to  be  placed  in  those 
authors  who  declare  that  the  Paris  cathedral  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  by  St. 
Denis,  the  first  apostle  of  Christianity  in  France  ; 
for  at  the  very  time  when  St.  Denis  was  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  Parisians  the  severest  edicts 
were  still  in  force  against  Christians.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  supposed  that  the  officials  of  the  Roman 
Empire  would  have  tolerated  the  erection  of  a 
Christian  church.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
under  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Marcellus,  about 
the  year  375,  there  already  existed  a  Christian 
church  in  the  city  of  Paris,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Seine  and  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  where 
a  Roman  temple  had  formerly  stood.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  cathedral  was 
composed  of  two  edifices,  close  together,  but  quite 
distinct.  One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  the  other  to  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr. 
Gradually,  however,  the  Church  of  our  Lady  was 
extended  and  developed  until  it  touched  and 
embraced  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  as  many  called  it,  was  the 
admiration  of  its  time.  Its  vaulted  roofs  were 
supported  by  columns  of  marble,  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  declares  that 
this  was  the  first  church  which  received  the  rays 
of  the  sun  through  glass  windows.  More  than 
once  it  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  during  the 
incursions  of  the  Normans.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  mere  tradition,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral   by  fire,  whether  it  ever  occurred   or 


not,    is   held   in   any  case   to   have    been    only 
partial. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Notre  Dame  was,  it  is 
true,  known  as  the  "  New  Church."  This  appel- 
lation, however,  served  only  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  smaller  Church  of  St.  Stephen  (St.  Etienne), 
which  had  been  left  in  its  original  state,  without 
addition  or  renovation. 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  has,  like  that  of 
other  cathedrals,  been  changed  from  century  to 
century  ;   but   in   spite   of  innumerable   modifi- 
cations, the  original  plan  asserts   itself.     From 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  was  left  nearly  untouched. 
Then,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes    of 
Louis  XIII.,  it  was  subjected  to  a  whole  series  of 
pretended    embellishments,    for    which    "  muti- 
lations "  would  be  a  fitter  word.    In  the  eighteenth 
century,   between    the    years    1773    and    1787, 
damaging  "  improvements,"  and  "  restorations  " 
of  the  most  destructive  kind,  were  introduced  ; 
until  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  idea  was 
entertained    of  depriving   the  venerable   edifice 
altogether  of  its  religious  character.     The  outside 
statues  were  first  threatened,  but  Chaumette  saved 
them   by  dwelling  upon   their   supposed   astro- 
nomical and  mythological  importance.     He  de- 
clared before  the  Council  of  the  Commune  that 
the  astronomer  Dupuis  (author  of  **  L'origine  de 
tous   les   Cultes'')    had    founded    his   planetary 
system  on  the  figures  adorning  one  of  the  lateral 
doors  of  the  church.     In  conformity  with  Chau- 
mette^s  representations,  the  Commune  spared  all 
those  images  to  which  a   symbolic  significance 
might  be  attached,  but  pulled  down  and  con- 
demned the  statues  of  the  French  kings  which 
ornamented  the  gallery  and  the  principal  facade. 
The  cathedral  at  the  same  time  lost  its  name. 
Temple   of  Reason   it   was   now,   until   the  re- 
establishment  of  public  worship,   to   be   called. 
Then  new  mutilations  were  constantly  perpetrated, 
until  at  last,  in  1845,  the  work  of  restoring  the 
cathedral  was  placed  in  competent  hands,  when, 
thanks  to  the  learning,  the  labour,  and  the  taste 
of  MM.  Lassus  and  Viollet-Leduc,  Notre  Dame 
was  made  what  it  still  remains — one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture 
to    be   found    in    Europe.     Why   describe    the 
ancient  monument,  when  it  is  so  much  simpler  to 
represent  through  drawings  and  engravings  its 
most  characteristic  features  ? 

Some  of  the  most  interesting,  most  curious 
facts  of  its  history  may,  however,  be  appropriately 
related.  The  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond 
VII.,  accused  of  having  supported  the  Albigenses 
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by  his  arms  and  of  sharing  their  errors,  was 
absolved  in  Notre  Dame  from  the  crime  of  heresy 
after  he  had  formally  done  penance  in  his  shirt, 
with  naked  arms  and  feet,  before  the  altar. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  thief  to  steal  from 
the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  its  candlesticks.  After 
concealing  himself  in  the  roof,  the  man,  aided  by 
other  members  of  his  band,  let  down  ropes,  and, 
encircling  the  silver  ornaments,  drew  them 
upwards  to  his  hiding-place.  In  performing  this 
exploit,  however,  he  set  fire  to  the  -hangings 
of  the  church,  by  which  much  damage  was 
caused. 

The  interior  of  Notre  Dame  has  in  different 
centuries  been  turned  to  the  most  diverse 
purposes.  Here  at  one  time,  in  view  of  Church 
festivals,  vendors  of  fruits  and  flowers  held 
market.  At  other  times  religious  mysteries, 
and  even  mundane  plays,  have  been  performed  ; 
while  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Paris  cathedral 
was  the  recognised  asylum  of  all  who  suffered  in 
mind  or  body. 

A  particular  part  of  the  building  was  reserved 
for  patients,  who  were  attended  by  physicians  in 
holy  orders.  It  was  provided  by  a  special  edict 
that  this  hospital  within  a  church  should  be  kept 
lighted  at  night  by  ten  lamps.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  keep  order  were  in  vain  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  noise  made  by  the  invalids 
while  religious  service  was  going  on,  they  were, 
one  and  all,  excluded  from  the  cathedral. 

During  the  troubles  caused  by  the  captivity  of 
King  John  the  citizens  of  Paris  made  a  vow  to 
offer  every  year  to  Our  Lady  a  wax  candle  as 
long  as  the  boundary- line  of  the  city.     Every 
year  the  municipal  body  carried  the  Avinding  taper, 
with  much  pomp,  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  it  was   received   by  the  bishop  and  the 
canons  in  solemn  assembly.     The  pious  vow  was 
kept  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  ceased 
to  be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the  religious  wars  and 
of  the  League.     In  1603  Paris  had  gained  such 
dimensions  that  the  ancient  vow  could  scarcely 
be  renewed,  and  in  place  of  it,  Francois  Miron, 
the  celebrated  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  offered 
a  silver  lamp,  made  in  the  form  of  a  ship  (prin- 
cipal object   in   the   arms  of  Paris),  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  keep  burning  night  and  day. 
In  Notre  Dame,  too,  were  suspended  the  prin- 
cipal flags  taken  from  the  enemy,  though  it  was 
only  during   war    time    that    they    were    thus 
exhibited.     When  peace  returned,  the  flags  were 
p'jt  carefully  out  of  sight.     Notre  Dame,  while 
honouring  peace,  was  itself  the  scene  of  frequent 
disturbances,   caused   by  quarrels  between   high 


religious  functionaries  on  questions  of  precedence. 
These  disputes  often  occurred  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  Powers  wished  to  take  a  higher 
position  than  in  the  opinion  of  their  hosts  was 
due  to  them.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  at 
Notre  Dame  King  Henry  VI.  of  England,  then 
ten  years  old,  was  crowned  King  of  France. 

Under  the  Regency  the  cathedral  of  Paris  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  per- 
formed by  Cartouche's  too  audacious  band.  A 
number  of  the  robbers  had  entered  the  church  in 
the  early  morning,  and  had  succeeded  in  climbing 
up  and  concealing  themselves  behind  the  tapestry 
of  the  roof.  Their  pockets  were  filled  with  stones, 
and  at  a  pre-concerted  signal,  just  as  the  priest 
began  to  read  the  first  verse  of  the  second  Psalm 
in  the  service  of  Vespers,  they  shouted  in  a  loud 
voice,  threw  their  missiles  among  the  congre- 
gation, and  cried  out  that  the  roof  was  falling  in. 
A  frightful  panic  ensued,  during  which  the 
confederates  of  the  thieves  overhead  helped 
themselves  to  watches,  purses,  and  whatever 
valuables  they  could  find  on  the  persons  of  the 
terrified  worshippers. 

It  was  at  Notre  Dame,  on  the  loth  of  November, 
1793,  that  the  Feast  of  Reason  was  celebrated, 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  being  impersonated 
by  a  well-known  actress,  the  beautiful  Mile. 
Maillard. 

The  space  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  was  at  one 
time  the  scene  of  as  many  executions  as  the  Place 
de  Greve,  which  afterwards  became  and  for  some 
centuries  remained  the  recognised  execution 
ground  of  the  French  capital. 

It  was  on  the  Place  de  Greve  that  Victor 
Hugo^s  heroine,  the  charming  Esmeralda,  suffered 
death,  while  the  odious  monk,  Claude  Frollo, 
gazed  upon  her  with  cruel  delight,  till  the  bell- 
ringer,  Quasimodo,  who,  in  his  own  humbler 
and  purer  way,  loved  the  unhappy  gipsy  girl, 
seized  him  with  his  powerful  arms,  and  flung  him 
down  headlong  to  the  flags  at  the  foot  of  the 
cathedral. 

In  1587,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
Dominique  Miraille,  an  Italian,  and  a  lady  of 
Etampes,  his  mother-in-law,  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged  and  afterwards  burnt  in  front  of 
Notre  Dame  for  the  crime  of  magic.  The 
Parisians  were  astonished  at  the  execution : 
"  for,"  says  L*6toile,  in  his  Jouma/,  "  this  sort  of 
vermin  have  always  remained  free  and  without 
punishment,  especially  at  the  Court,  where  those 
who  dabble  in  magic  are  called  philosophers  and 
astrologers."  With  such  impunity  was  the 
black   art   practised   at   this   period,   that   Paris 
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contained    in    1572,  according  to  the  confession     may  be  found  in  i^na  Journal  of  Henry  III.     By 
of  their  chief,  some  30,000  magicians.  1  this  talisman,  composed  as  it  was  of  human  bloody 

The  popularity  of  sorcery  in  Paris  towards  the  j  goats'  blood,  and  several  kinds  of  metals  melted 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  easily  accounted  i  and  mixed  together,  under  certain  constellations 
for  by  the  fact  that  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  associated  with  her  birth,  Catherine  imagined 
habitually  consulted   astrologers.    Catherine  de  |  that  she  could  rule  the  present  and  foresee  the 

future. 

Magic  was  employed  not  only  for 
self-preser^-ation,  but  with   the  most 
murderous  intentions.     When  it  was 
used  to  destroy  an  enemy,  his  effigy 
was      prepared     in     wax  ;    and     the 
thrusts  and  stabs  inflicted  upon    the 
figure  were  supposed  to  be  felt    by 
the   original.      A  gentleman    named 
Lamalle,  having  been    executed     on 
the   Place  de  Greve  in  J  574,  and  a 
wax   image,  made  by  the   magician 
Cosmo  Ruggieri,  having  been  found 
upon  him,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who 
patronised  this  charlatan,  feared  that 
the  wax  figure  might  have  been  de- 
signed against  the  Hfe  of  Charles  IX,, 
and  that  Ruggieri  would  therefore  be 
condemned  to  death.     Lamalle   had 
maintained  that  the  figure  was  meant 
to  represent  the  "  Great  Princess  "  : 
Queen   Marguerite,    that   is  to    say. 
But  Cosmo  Ruggieri  was  condemned, 
all  the  same,  to  the  galleys ;  though 
his  sentence — thanks,   no   doubt,  to 
the  personal    influence  of   Catherine 
de     Medicis — -was     never     executed. 
Nicholas  Pasquier,  who  gives  a  long 
account    of   Ruggieri  in    his  Public 
Letters,  declares  that  he  died  "  a  very 
wicked  man,  an  atheist,  and  a  great 
magician,"     adding     that    he     made 
another     wax    figure,    on    which    he 
poured    all    kinds    of     venoms    and 
poisons    in    order    to    bring     about 
the   death    of  "our    great   Henry." 
But    he    was    unable    to   attain    his 
end;   and   the  king,  "in   his   sweet 
clemency,  forgave  him.'' 
Medicis  was  one  of  the  chief   believers   in   all  1       When,    after  the    Barricades,   Henry  III.  left 
kinds  of  superstitious  practices  ;    and  a  column  '  Paris,  the  priests  of  the  League  erased  his  name 
used  to   be   shown    in    the   floiver -market   from  ;  firom  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  framed  new 
which  she  observed  at  night  the  course  of  the  '  prayers  for  those  princes  who  had  become  chiefs 
stars.      This   credulous    and   cruel   queen    wore     of  the  League.     They  prepared  at  the  same  time 
round  her  waist  a  skin  of  vellum,  or,  as  some  .  images  of  wax,  which  they  placed  on  many  of 
maintained,  the  skin  of  a  child,  inscribed  with     the   altars  of  Paris,    and    then  celebrated   forty 
figures,  letters,  and  other  characters  in  different     masses  during  forty  hours.     At  each  successive 
colours,  as  well  as  a  talisman,   prepared  for  her     mass  the  priest,  uttering  certain  mystic  words, 
by  the  astrologer  Regnier,  an  engraving  of  which  !  pricked   the   ivax    image,    until    finally,    at    the 
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fortieth  mass,  he  pierced  it  to  the  heart,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  king.  Thirteen 
years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
Duke  de  Biroii,  who  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the 
Bastille,  publicly  accused  Laffin,  his  confidant 
and  denunciator,  of  being  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and  of  possessing  wax  figures  which  spoke. 
Marie  dc  Medicis  employed,  even  whilst  in  exile, 
i  magician  named  Fabroni,  much  hated  by 
Richelieu,    for    whom  Fabroni   had    predicted   a 


in  his  shirt,  he  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge, 
with  a  lighted  wax  candle  in  his  hand  weighing 
two  pounds ;  and  there  he  went  down  on  his 
knees,  and  confessed  that  "  wickedly  and  traitor- 
ously he  had  perpetrated  the  most  detestable  act 
of  wounding  the  king  in  the  right  side  with  the 
stab  of  a  knife  "  ;  that  he  repented  of  the  deed, 
and  asked  pardon  for  it  of  God,  of  the  king,  and 
of  justice.  After  this  he  was  to  be  carried  on 
the  sledge  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where,  on  the 
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was  peculiarly  bad.  His  life  had  been  one  per- 
petual oscillation  between  debauchery  and  fanati- 
cism. His  changeableness  of  disposition  was  noticed 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Versailles.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  thoroughly  composed,  as  though  he  had 
suffered  nothing  and  had  nothing  to  suffer  ;  at 
other  times  he  burst  into  sudden  and  vehement 
passions,  and  attempted  to  kill  himself  against 
the  walls  of  his  dungeon  or  with  the  chains  on 
his  feet.  As  in  one  of  his  furious  fits  he  had 
tried  to  bite  off  his  tongue,  his  teeth  were  all 
drawn,  in  accordance  with  an  ofHcial  order. 

When  the  sentence  was  read  to  him,  Damiens 
simply  remarked,  '*  La  journee  sera  rude.'^ 
Every  kind  of  torture  was  applied  to  him  to 
extort  confessions.  His  guards  remained  at  his 
side  night  and  day,  taking  note  of  the  cries  and 
exclamations  which  escaped  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  sufferings.  But  Damiens  had  nothing  to 
confess,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  he  was 
carried,  with  his  flesh  lacerated  and  charred  by 
fire,  his  bones  broken,  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Immediately  after  his  self-accusation  in  front 
of  Notre  Dame  he  was  taken  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  the  hand  which  had  held  the  knife 
was  burnt  with  the  flames  of  sulphur.  Then  he 
was  torn  with  pincers  in  the  arms  and  legs,  the 
thighs  and  the  breast,  and  into  his  wounds  were 
poured  red  hot  lead  and  boiling  oil,  with  pitch, 
wax,  and  sulphur  melted  and  mixed.  The 
sufferer  endured  these  tortures  with  surprising 
energy.  He  cried  out  from  time  to  time,  "  Lord, 
give  me  patience  and  strength."  "  But  he  did 
not  blaspheme,"  says  Bar  bier,  in  his  narrative  of 
the  scene,  **  nor  mention  any  names." 

The  end  of  the  hideous  tragedy  was  the  dis- 
memberment. The  four  traditional  horses  were 
not  enough.  Two  more  were  added,  and  still  the 
operation  did  not  advance.  Then  the  executioner, 
filled  with  horror,  went  to  the  neighbouring 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  ask  permission  to  use  "  the  axe 
at  the  joints."  He  was,  according  to  Barbier, 
sharply  rebuked  by  the  king^s  attendants,  though 
in  an  account  of  the  tragedy  contributed  at  the 
time  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (and  derived 
from  the  gazettes  published  in  Holland,  where 
there  was  no  censorship),  the  executioner  was 
blamed  for  having  delayed  the  employment  of 
the  axe  so  long. 

There  are  conflicting  accounts,  too,  as  to  the 
burning  of  the  prisoner's  calves.  It  was  said  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  garde  dcs  sceaux^  Machault, 
caused  red  hot  pincers  to  be  applied  in  his 
presence  to  Damiens'  legs  at  the  preliminary 
examination  ;   but  another  version  declares  this 


to  be  a  mistake,  and  ascribes  the  burning  of  hb 
legs  to  the  king's  attendants,  who,  seeing  their 
master  stabbed,  are  represented  as  punishing  the 
assassin  by  the  unlikely  method  of  applying 
torches  to  his  calves. 

The  torture  of  Damiens  lasted  many  hours, 
and  it  was  not  till  midnight,  when  both  his  legs 
and  one  of  his  arms  had  been  torn  off,  that  his 
remaining  arm  was  dragged  from  the  socket* 
The  life  of  the  poor  wretch  could  scarcely  have 
lasted  so  long  as  did  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him.  A  report  of  the  trial  was 
published  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Parliament  ; 
but  the  original  record  being  destroyed,  it  is 
impossible  to  test  the  authenticity  of  this  report. 
It  fills  four  small  volumes,  and  is  entitled  "  Pieces 
Originales  et  Procedures  du  Proc^  fait  k  Robert 
Francois  Damiens,  Paris,  1757." 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  his  digestion  was  out 
of  order,  and  he  felt  unequal   to  the  effort   of 
breakfasting,  used  to  revive  his  jaded  appetite  by 
visiting   the   prisons  and  seeing  criminals     tor- 
tured.    George  Selwyn  claimed   to   have    made 
amends  for  his  want  of  feeling  in  attending  to 
see  Lord  Lovat's  head  cut  off  by  going  to   the 
undertaker's  to  see  it  sewn  on  again,  when,   in 
presence  of  the  decapitated  corpse,  he  exclaimed 
with  strange   humour,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
trial : — "  My   Lord    Lovat,   your   lordship    may 
rise."     This  dilettante  in  the  sufferings  of  others 
is  known  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  for    the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  Damiens  torn  in  pieces. 
On  the  day  of  the  execution,  according  to  Mr.  Jesse 
(**  George  Augustus  Selwyn  and  his  contempo- 
raries "),  "  he  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  a  plain 
undress  and  bob  wig,"  when  a  French  nobleman, 
observing  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  scene, 
and  supposing  from  the  simplicity  of  his  attire 
that  he  was  a  person  of  the  humbler  ranks  in  life, 
chose  to  imagine  that  the  stranger  must  infallibly 
be  an  executioner.     "  Eh,  bien,   monsieur,"    he 
said,  **  etes-vous  arrive  pour  voir  ce  spectacle  ?  • ' 
"Oui,     monsieur."       "Vous    etes     bourreau  ? " 
"  Non,  non,  monsieur,  je  n'ai  pas  cet  honneur  ; 
je  ne  suis  qu'un  amateur." 

Wraxall  tells  the  story  somewhat  differently. 
"Selwyn's  nervous  irritability,"  he  says,  "and 
anxious  curiosity  to  observe  the  effect  of  dissolu- 
tion on  men,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule,  not 
unaccompanied  with  censure.  He  was  accused 
of  attending  all  executions,  disguised  sometimes, 
to  elude  notice,  in  female  attire.  I  have  been 
assured  that  in  1756  (or  1757)  he  went  over  to 
Paris  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
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last  moments  of  Damiens,  who  expired  in  the 
most  acute  tortures  for  having  attempted  the 
life  of  Louis  XV.  Being  among  the  crowd,  and 
attempting  to  approach  too  near  the  scaffold,  he 
was  at  first  repulsed  by  one  of  the  executioners, 
but  having  explained  that  he  had  made  the 
journey  from  London  solely  with  a  view  to  be 
present  at  the  punishment  and  death  of  Damiens, 
the  man  immediately  caused  the  people  to  make 
way,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  : — *'  Faites 
place  pour  monsieur  ;  c'est  un  Anglais  et  un 
amateur." 

According  to  yet  another  story  on  this  doleful 
subject,  for  which  Horace  Walpole  is  answerable, 
the  Paris  executioner,  styled  "  Monsieur  de  Paris," 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  provincial  execu- 
tioners, "  Monsieur  de  Rouen,"  **  Monsieur  de 
Bordeaux,"  and  so  on.  Selwyn  joined  the  group, 
and  on  explaining  to  the  Paris  functionary  that 
he  was  from  London,  was  saluted  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Ah,  monsieur  de  Londres  !  " 

Among  the  minor  celebrations  of  which  the 
interior  of  Xotre  Dame  has  been  the  scene  may 
be  mentioned  a  mass  said  some  twenty  years 
before  the  Revolution  for  the  broken  arm  of  the 
famous  dancer,  Madeleine  Guimard.  One  even- 
ing, when  the  fascinating  Madeleine  was  per- 
forming in  Les  fetes  dc  V Hymen  et  de  V Amour ^ 
a  heavy  cloud  fell  from  the  theatrical  heavens 
upon  one  of  her  slender  arms  and  broke  it. 
Then  it  was  that  the  services  of  the  Church  were 
invoked  on  behalf  of  the  popular  ballerina. 

The  interesting  and  graceful,  though  far  from 
beautiful,  Madeleine,  was  justly  esteemed  by  the 
clergy;    for  during  the  severe   winter  of  1768 
she  had  given  to  every  destitute  family  in  her 
neighbourhood  enough  to  live  on  for  a  year,  at 
the  same  time  paying  personal  visits  to  each  of 
them.     "Not  yet  Magdalen  repentant,  but  al- 
ready Magdalen  charitable  !  "  exclaimed  a  famous 
preacher,  in  reference  to  Madeleine  Guimard^s 
good  action.      "  The  hand,"  he  added,  "  which 
knows  so  well   how  to  give  alms  will  not  be 
rejected  by  St.  Peter  when  it  knocks  at  the  gate 
of  Paradise." 

The  Paris  Cathedral   has,   strangely  enough, 

been  the  scene,   both   in   ancient  and   modern 

times,  of  dramatic  performances.     There,  in  the 

olden  days,  "Mysteries"  were  represented  ;  and 

there,  in  1790,  a  melodrama  was  played,  entitled 

"  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille,"  and  described  as 

"  specially  written  for  Notre  Dame."     This  per- 

\      formance  was  followed  by  a  grand  Te  Deum, 

sung  by  members  of  the  Opera,  though  one  of 

the  first  effects  of  the  Revolution  was  to  drive 


the  best  singers  away  from  Paris.  Soon  after- 
wards, music,  history,  and  religion  were  once 
more  to  be  intermingled.  This  was  in  August, 
1792,  when  the  last  day  of  the  French  Monarchy 
(August  10)  was  at  hand. 

The  most  imposing  ceremony  ever  witnessed 
within  the  walls  of  Notre  Dame  was,  as  before 
said,  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  December, 
1804.  The  Holy  Father  set  out  with  his  retinue 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  much  earlier 
than  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  the  ecclesiastical 
and  royal  processions  should  not  clash.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  clergy, 
gorgeously  attired  and  resplendently  ornamented, 
whilst  his  escort  consisted  of  detachments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  A  richly  decorated  portico  had 
been  erected  all  around  the  Place  Notre  Dame 
to  receive  on  their  descent  from  the  royal 
carriages  the  sovereigns  and  princes  who  were 
to  proceed  to  the  ancient  basilica.  Already, 
when  the  Pope  entered  the  church,  there  were 
assembled  within  it  the  deputies  of  the  towns, 
the  representatives  of  the  magistracy  and  the 
army,  the  sixty  bishops,  with  their  clergy,  the 
Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  the  Council  of 
State,  the  Princes  of  Nassau,  Hesse,  and  Baden, 
the  Arch -Chancellor  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  different  European  Powers. 
The  great  door  of  Notre  Dame  had  been  closed, 
because  the  back  of  the  Imperial  throne  was  placed 
against  it.  The  church,  therefore,  was  entered 
by  the  side  doors,  situated  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  transept.  When  the  Pope,  preceded  by  the 
cross  and  by  the  insignia  of  his  office,  appeared, 
the  whole  assembly  rose  from  their  seats,  and  a 
body  of  five  hundred  instrumentalists  and 
vocalists  gave  forth  with  sublime  effect  the 
sacred  chant,  Tu  es  Pctrus,  The  Pope  walked 
slowly  towards  the  altar,  before  which  he  knelt, 
and  then  took  his  place  on  a  throne  that  had 
been  prepared,  for  him  to  the  right  of  the  altar. 
The  sixty  prelates  of  the  French  Church  pre- 
sented themselves  in  succession  to  salute  him, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  family  was  now 
awaited. 

The  cathedral  had  been  magnificently  adorned. 
Hangings  of  velvet,  sprinkled  with  golden  bees, 
descended  from  roof  to  pavement.  At  the  foot 
of  the  altar  stood  two  plain  arm-chairs  which  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  to  occupy  before  the 
ceremony  of  crowning.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  church,  and  just  opposite  the  altar,  raised 
upon  a  staircase  of  twenty-four  steps  and  placed 
between   imposing  columns,  stood  an   immense 
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of  glass,  and  which  was  surmounted  by  gilt  genii 
bearing  a  crown.  He  ivas  attired  in  a  costume 
designed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  in  the  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wore  a  plumed  hat 
and  a  short  mantle.  He  was  not  to  assume  the 
Imperial  robes  until  he  had  entered  the  cathedral. 
Escorted  by  Ills  marshals  on  horseback,  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the 
Quays  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Place  Notre  Dame, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  immense  crowds, 
delighted  to  see  their  favourite  general  at   last 


up  the  crown.  Napoleon,  however,  saved  him 
all  possible  trouble  in  the  matter  by  crowning 
himself. 

"This  action,"  says  M.  Thiers,  in  his  description 
of  the  ceremony,  "  was  perfectly  appreciated  by 
all  present,  and  produced  an  indescribable  effect," 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  crowning 
hinself  Napoleon  departed  from  the  traditional 
practice  at  Imperial  coronations.  We  have  at  all 
events  in  our  own  time  seen,  at  several  coro- 
nations,   emperors,  and    even    kings,  assert    the 
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autocratic  principle  by  talcing  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  officiating  prelate  to  place  it  on 
their  own  head  without  his  aid. 

Napoleon,  taking  the  crown  of  the  Empress, 
now  approached  Josephine,  and  as  she  knelt 
before  him,  placed  it  with  visible  tenderness  upon 
her  head,  whereupon  she  burst 

He  next  proceeded  towards 
the  grand  throne,  and,  as  he 
ascended  it,  was  followed  by  his 
brothers,  bearing  the  train  of 
his  robe.  Then  the  Pope,  ac 
cording  to  custom,  advanced  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  to  bless 
the  new  sovereign,  and  to 
chant  the  very  words  which  greet 
Charlemagne  in  the  basilica  of  I 
Peter,  when  the  Roman  clergy  suddei 
proclaimed  him  Emperor  of  the  Wei 
"  Vivat  in  seternum  semper  Augustus 
At  this  chant  shouti  of  "  Vive  I'E 
resounded  through  the  arches  of  N 
while  the  thunder  of  cannon  annou 
Paris  the  solemn  moment  of  Napo 
secration. 

The  coronation  of  Napoleon  has 
the  subject  of  a  masterpiece  by  D; 
work  may  be  seen,  and  with  inter 
in   the  galleries    of    Versailles.      Tl 
chosen    by    the    painter    is   that    at 
Emperor,  after  crowning  himself  wi 
hands,  is  about  to  place  the  crown  < 
of  Josephine,  in  presence  of  the  Po 
dinals,  the  prelates,  the  princes,  the  pri 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire. 
no  less  than  150  figures  in  this  conip 
the  portraits, conscientiously  painted,  are,  lor  tne 
most  part,  very  like.     The  two  principal  figures 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture.     Napoleon  is 
standing  up  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
clad  in  a  long  tunJc  of  white  satin  and  a  heavy 
cloak  of  crimson  velvet  sprinkled  with  golden 
bees.     His  hands  are  raised  in  the  air,  holding 
the  crown  which  he  is  about  to  place  on  the 
head  of  the  Empress.    Josephine  is  kneeling  on 
a  cushion  of  violet  velvet,  attired  in  a  white  dress, 
above  which  she  wears  a  crimson  cloak  sprinkled 
with  bees,  held  up  by  Mme.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
and  Mme.  de  Lavalette,  both  in  white  dresses. 
Behind  the  Emperor  is  the  Pope,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  and  holding  up  his  right  hand  in  sign 
of  blessing. 

David    had   originally   represented  Pius  VII. 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  as  if  taking  no  part 


in  the  solemn  scene.  Napoleon,  however,  in- 
sisted on  the  painter  giving  him  the  attitude 
just  described.  "  I  did  not  bring  him  here  from 
such  a  distance  to  do  nothing  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

"In  his  picture  of  the  coronation,"  says  M. 
Arsene  Houssaye,   "  David,  carried  away  by  his 


derness  ana  ex- 
quisite grace.  The 
group  formed  by 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy  is  exceedingly  fine." 

The  execution  of  this  picture  occupied  David 
four  years.  When  it  was  finished  Napoleon 
went  to  see  it,  not,  by  any  means,  for  the  first 
time,  and  said  to  the  painter  :  "  Very  good  ; 
very  good  indeed,  David.  You  have  exactly 
seized  my  idea.     You  have  made  me  a  French 

'  knight.     I  am  obliged   to  you  for  transmitting 

I  to  future  ages  the  proof  of  an  affection  I  wished 
to  give  to  her  who  shares  with  me  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government." 

I  When  the  picture  was  exhibited  a  friendly 
critic  pointed  out  to  the  painter  that  he  had 
made  the  Empress  younger  and  prettier  than  she 

I  really  was.    "  Go  and  tell  her  so  !  "  was  the  reply. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ST.  -  GERMAIN  -  L*  AUX  ERROIS. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew— The  Events  that  preceded  it— Catherine  de  Medicis -Admiral  Co'igny— "The  King-Slayer  "—The  Signal  for 

the  Massacre— Marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuie  and  Marguerite  of  Lorraine. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
churches  in  Paris  is  that  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  which,  dating  from  the  last  days  of 
Lutetia,  before  the  name  of  Parisius,  or  Paris,  had 
been  finally  adopted  for  the  gradually  expanding 
city,  is  closely  associated  with  the  most  terrible 
event  in  French  history.  Still,  at  the  preent  time, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  it  was  built  about 
the  year  572  ;  and  just  one  thousand  years  after- 
wards, in  1572,  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  was  sounded  from  its  belfry. 
Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  the 
Guises,  especially  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  were  the 
authors  of  the  massacre.  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  her  son  Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  were 
but  accomplices  and  executants  in  the  atrocious 
plot.  Before  speaking  of  the  principal  incidents 
of  this  ghastly  day,  a  glance  is  necessary  at  the 
events  which  preceded  it.  Charles  IX.  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  had  brought 
together  at  Bayonne,  in  1565,  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  French  Court.  But 
the  dominating  figure  of  the  assembly  was  the  too 
famous  Duke  of  Alva,  worthy  confidant  and  ad- 
viser of  Philip  II.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  duke,  and  in  spite  of  the 
secrecy  wrth  which  they  were  conducted,  certain 
words  reached  the  ear  of  the  Prince  of  Beam, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  whose  extreme  youth 
disarmed  all  suspicion,  but  who  perceived,  never- 
theless, that  the  object  of  these  conversations  was 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  destroying  the 
Protestants  in  France.  The  young  prince 
hastened  to  tell  the  Qiieen  of  Navarre,  his  mother, 
and  she  informed  the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
Admiral  de  Coligny,  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party, 
who  at  once  took  counsel  as  to  how  the  blow 
■with  which  they  were  threatened  could  be  averted. 
■  The  next  year,  in  1566,  the  assembly  at 
Moulins  furnished  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholic 
house  of  Guise  and  the  Protestant  house  of 
Chatillon.  But  so  little  sincerity  was  there  in 
the  compact  of  peace,  that  just  after  the  assembly 
had  broken  up  Coligny  was  apprised  that  a  plot 
had  been  formed  for  his  assassination.  He  com- 
«plained  to  the  king,  and  was  now  more  than 
ever  on  his  guard. 


The  whole  of  the  Protestant  party  became 
filled  with  mistrust ;  and  observing  this,  Catherine 
de  Medicis  determined  to  strike  her  blow  at 
once.  It  was  diflScult,  of  course,  to  raise  troops 
without  alarming  the  Huguenots.  But  it  so 
chanced  that  an  army  sent  by  the  King  of.  Spain 
to  the  Low  Countries  was  then  marching  along 
the  French  frontiers.  As  if  apprehensive  for  the 
safety  of  her  dominions,  Catherine  raised  6,000 
Swiss  troops,  and  after  the  Spaniards  had  passed 
towards  their  destination,  marched  them  to  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Everything  seemed  to 
favour  Catherine's  designs.  But  someone  having 
informed  the  Calvinists  of  the  peril  which 
threatened  them,  they  assembled  in  the  house  of 
the  admiral  at  Chitillon,  and  there  resolved  to 
seize  upon  the  Court,  which  was  enjoying  the 
fine  weather  at  Monceau,  in  Brie,  without  the 
least  precaution  for  its  own  safety  ;  as  though 
it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  body  of  men 
whose  destruction  it  notoriously  meditated.  The 
design  of  the  Protestants  was  to  drive  away  the 
Guises,  and  place  the  king  and  queen  at  the  head 
of  their  own  party.  The  attempt,  however, 
failed  through  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  who  repulsed  the  attack  of  Andelot  and 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  brought  the  king  from 
Meaux  to  Paris  surrounded  by  a  strong  battalion. 

The  war  began  again,  and  the  Calvinists, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  were  de- 
feated, the  prince  himself  being  slain,  or  rather 
assassinated,  during  the  conflict.  He  had  just 
surrendered  to  Dargence,  when  Montesquieu, 
captain  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  guard,  on  learning 
who  he  was,  shot  him  in  the  head,  exclaiming, 
"  Tuez  !  Tuez,  Mordieu  !  " 

The  Prince  of  Beam  now  became  the  chief 
of  the  Protestant  party,  and  as  such,  directed 
their  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Jarnac,  with  Coligny 
as  second  in  command.  The  result  of  this  en- 
gagement was  a  temporary  peace,  by  which 
certain  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testants :  not  to  be  enjoyed,  but  simply  to  in- 
spire a  false  confidence.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
deceive  Admiral  Coligny,  who,  observing  that 
the  Guises  had  lost  nothing  of  the  influence  they 
exercised  over  the  king  and  queen,  resolved  to 
remain  still  upon  his  guard.     At  last,  however. 
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Catherine  de  Medicis  succeeded  in  enticing  him 
to  the  Court,  and  with  him  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  of  Beam,  and  the  foremost  chiefs  of 
the   Protestant    party.      Catherine  spoke   in    a 
confiding  tone  to  the  old  admiral  about  the  war 
she  pretended  to  contemplate  against   Flanders, 
and  the  king  said  to  him,  with  a  familiar  slap  on 
the  shoulder  :  "  I  have  you  now,  and  don't  intend 
to  let  you  go."     Flattered  by  these  attentions,  he 
felt  secure,  though  many  of  his  friends  still  doubted 
the  sincerity   of  the  king  and  queen.      Their 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  which  was  attributed  to 
poison.     Vainly,  however,  did   they  attempt   to 
awaken  the  brave  old  admiral  to  his  danger.     He 
had,  by  express   permission  of  the  king,   made 
a    journey    to    Chatillon,     and     many    of    the 
♦Protestant  chiefs  warned  and  entreated  him  on 
no  account  to  return  to  the  Court.    One  of  them, 
Langoiran   by  name,   asked   the  admiral's   per- 
mission   to   quit   his    service.      "  Why  ?  "    said 
Coligny,   in   astonishment.     "Because,"   replied 
Langoiran,  "they  are  loading  us  with  caresses, 
and  I  would  rather  fly  like  a  dog  than  die  like  a 
dupe."     Nothing,  however,  could  disturb  the  con- 
fidence of  the  admiral,  who  returned  to  Paris  only 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  assassins. 

The  young  King  of  Navarre,  the  future 
Henry  IV.,  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  made  the  occasion  of  all  kinds  of  entertain- 
ments and  festivities.  The  enemies  of  the 
Protestants  were  meanwhile  preparing  their 
massacre  ;  and  in  the  first  place  the  death  of 
Coligny  was  resolved  upon. 

When  Richard  III.,  in  Shakespeare's  play, 
says  to  one  of  his  pages,  "Know'st  thou  a 
murderer  ?  "  the  ingenuous  youth  replies — 

"  I  know  a  ruined  gentleman 
Whose  humble  meains  match  not  his  haughty  tastes." 

A  gentleman  of  this  sort  (and  it  was  precisely 
from  such  material  during  the  Renaissance  that 
murderers  were  formed)  presented  himself  in  La 
Brie,  the  feivourite  country  of  witchery  and  be- 
devilment.  He  was  called  Maurevel,  and  surnamed, 
for  no  obvious  reason,  "  the  King-slayer."  Hired 
for  the  purpose,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
whence,  just  as  Coligny  passed  by,  on  his  way 
from  the  Louvre  to  dine  at  his  house  in  Rue 
Bethizi,  he  fired  at  him  with  an  arquebus, 
lYounding  him  severely  in  the  left  arm  and 
xnitting  off  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  With- 
out showing  much  emotion,  Coligny  pointed  to 


the  house  ft-om  which  the  shots  had  proceeded 
(the  arquebus  was  loaded  with  several  bullets), 
and  tried  to  get  the  assassin  arrested  ;  but  he 
had  already  fled.  Then,  leaning  on  his  servants, 
he  finished  the  journey  to  his  own  house  on 
foot. 

The  king  was  playing  at  tennis  when  the 
news  of  the. infamous  act  was  brought  to  him. 
"  Shall  I  never  have  any  peace  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  threw  down  his  racquet.  The  admiral's 
friends  resolved  to  complain  at  once  to  the  king, 
and  to  demand  justice.  For  this  purpose  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  went  to  the  palace,  when  Charles  replied, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  would  inflict  punishment. 
It  was  evident,  he  added,  that  a  crime  of  this 
kind  was  a  threat  against  the  life  of  the  king 
himself,  and  that  no  one  Avould  henceforth  be 
safe  if  it  were  left  unavenged. 

The  king,  profanely  as  he  spoke,  was  sincere  ; 
nor  had  the  remotest  thought  of  a  massacre  yet 
entered  his  head.  The  very  day  of  the  attack  on 
Coligny  he  paid  a  visit  of  sympathy  to  the 
wounded  admiral,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  brilliant  suite.  He 
called  him  the  bravest  general  in  the  kingdom, 
and  assured  him  that  his  assailant  should  be 
terribly  punished,  and  the  edict  in  favour  of 
Protestants  in  France  absolutely  obeyed. 

Hitherto  the  queen  had  not  dared  to  breathe 
to  the  king  a  word  of  her  murderous  designs, 
fearing  an  explosion  of  indignation  on  his  part ; 
and  Charles's  first  bursts  of  passion  were  always 
terrible.  But  as  they  were  returning  to  the 
Louvre  fi*om  their  visit  to  the  admiral  she  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  her  royal  son  by  hinting  at 
the  dark  and  foul  projects  which  she  attributed 
to  the  admiral.  So  enraged  was  the  king  that 
she  could  now  fearlessly  own  to  him  that  every- 
thing had  taken  place  by  her  orders  and  those  of 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Guise. 

The  too  credulous  Charles  vowed  that  in  face  of 
such  nefarious  plots  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
Coligny  should  die,  and  the  Huguenots  be  put 
wholesale  to  the  sword,  so  that  not  one  should 
survive  to  reproach  him  with  the  act. 

The  massacre  being  thus  decided  upon,  it  now 
only  remained  to  put  the  infamous  project  into 
execution.  In  a  conference  at  the  Tuileries 
between  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  illegitimate 
!  brother  of  the  king,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
Birague,  Marshal  de  Tavanne  and  Count  de 
I  Retz,  the  slaughter  was  fixed  for  Sunday,  August 
24th,  1572,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  the  Montmorencys  should  be  included 
in  the  massacre.  Then  Tavanne  summoned  Jean 
Charron,  provost  of  the  merchants,  and  in  the 
king's  presence  ordered  him  to  arm  the  Citizen 
Companies,  and  to  march  them  at  midnight  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  active  service. 


these  words  Coligny,  understanding  that  his  life 
was  as  good  as  lost,  got  up,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall,  was  saying  his  prayers,  when  the  assassins 
broke  into  his  room.  Besme  advanced  towards 
him.  "Are  you  Coligny  ?"  he  asked,  with  the 
point  of  his  sword  at  the  old  man's  throat.  "  T 
am,"  he  replied  with  calmness  ;  "  but  will  you 
not  respect  my  age  ?  "     Besme  plunged  his  sword 


The  ferocious  impatience  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  undertaken  the  murder  of  Coligny,  did 
not  allow  him  to  await  the  signal  agreed  upon 
for  the  massacre.  He  hurried,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  the  house  of  the  admiral,  and 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  An  oihcer,  commanding  the  guard  sta- 
tioned in  the  court-yard  to  protect  the  admiral's 
person,  turned  traitor,  and-admkted-the  assassins 
"  with  a  deferential  salute.  Three  colonels  in  the 
French  army,  Petrucci,  Siennois,  and  Besme  ;  a 
German,  a  native  of  Picardy  named  Attin, 
Sarlaboux,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  rushed  up 
the  staircase,  shouting,  "Death  to. him!"     At 


into  the  admiral's  body,  drew  it  out  smoking, 
and  then  struck  his  victim  several  times  in  the 
face.  The  admiral  fell,  and  Besme,  hastening  to 
the  window,  cried  out  to  the  Catholic  noblemen 
who  were  waiting  in  the  court-yard,  "  It  is  done  !  " 
"  M.  d'Angouleme  will  not  believe  it  till  he  sees 
the  corpse  at  his  feet,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
Sarlaboux  and  Besme  seized  the  body  and  threw 
it  into  the  court-yard.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme 
wiped  the  admiral's  face  with  his  handkerchief ; 
Guise  said,  "It  is  really  he";  and  both  of 
them,  after  kicking  the  body  with  ferocious 
delight,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Courage,   soldiers !    we  have  begun   well  ;    let 
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US   now  see  to   the  others.     By  order  of  the 
King ! '' 

This  crime  had  scarcely  been  consummated 
when  the  great  bell  of  St-Germain-FAuxerrois 
gave  the  signal  for  the  massacre,  which  soon 
became  general.  At  the  cries  and  shrieks  raised 
round  them,  the  Calvinists  came  out  of  their 
houses,  half-naked  and  without  arms,  to  be  slain 
by  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  himself 
ran  along  the  streets,  shouting  **  To  arms  !  "  and 
inciting  the  people  to  massacre.  The  butchery 
was  universal  and  indiscriminate,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  The  air  resounded  with 
the  yells  of  the  assassins  and  the  groans  of  their 
victims.  When  daylight  broke  upon  the  hideous 
picture,  bodies  bathed  in  gore  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  Dead  and  dying  were  collected,  and 
thrown  promiscuously  into  the  Seine.  Within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace,  the  royal  guards, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  killed  with  battle-axes 
unhappy  wretches  who  were  brought  to  them 
unarmed  and  thrust  beneath  their  very  weapons. 
Some  fell  without  a  murmur  ;  others  protested 
with  their  last  breath  against  the  treachery  of 
the  king,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  them.  At 
daybreak  the  king  went  to  the  window  of  his 
bedroom,  and  seeing  some  unfortunate  Pro- 
testants making  a  frantic  attempt  to  escape  by 
swimming  across  the  river,  seized  an  arquebus 
and  fired  upon  them,  exclaiming,  "Die,  you 
wretches  !  " 

Marsillac,  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  one  of 
the  king's  favourites,  had  passed  a  portion  of  the. 
night  with  him,  when  Charles,  who  had  some 
thought  of  saving  his  life,  advised  him  to  sleep 
in  the  Louvre.  But  he  at  last  let  him  go,  and 
Marsillac  was  stabbed  as  he  went  out. 

Antoine  of  Clermont  Renel,  running  away  in 
his  shirt,  was  massacred  by  his  cousin,  Bussy 
d'Amboise.  Count  Teligni,  who,  ten  months 
before,  had  married  Admiral  de  Coligny's  daughter, 
possessed  such  an  agreeable  countenance  and  such 
gentle  manners  that  the  first  assassins  who  entered 
his  house  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  strike 
him.  But  they  were  followed  by  others  less 
scrupulous,  who  at  once  put  the  young  man  to 
death.  An  advocate  named  Taverny,  assisted  by 
one  servant,  resisted  at  his  house  a  siege  which 
lasted  nine  hours  ;  though,  after  exhausting  every 
means  of  defence,  he  was  at  last  slain.  Several 
noblemen  attached  to  the  King  of  Navarre  were 
assassinated  in  his  abode.  The  prince  himself 
and  Conde,  his  cousin,  were  arrested,  and  threat- 
ened with  death.  Charles  IX.,  however,  spared 
them  on  their  abjuring  Calvinism. 


A  few  days  before  the  massacre  Caumont  de  la 
Force  had  bought  some  horses  of  a  dealer,  who, 
chancing  to  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
when  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  assassinated, 
hastened  to  inform  his  customer,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  of  what  had  taken 
place.  This  nobleman  and  his  two  sons  lived  in 
the  Faubourg  St. -Germain,  which  was  not  yet 
connected  with  the  right  bank  by  any  bridge. 
The  horse-dealer,  therefore,  swam  across  the 
Seine  to  warn  La  Force,  who,  however,  had 
already  effected  his  escape.  But  as  his  children 
were  not  following  him,  he  returned  to  save  them, 
and  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  his  house  when  the 
assassins  were  upon  him.  Their  leader,  a  man 
named  Martin,  entered  his  room,  disarmed  both 
father  and  sons,  and  told  them  they  must  die. 
La  Force  offered  the  would-be  murderers  a 
ransom  of  2,000  crowns,  payable  in  two  days. 
The  chief  accepted,  and  told  La  Force  and  his 
children  to  place  in  their  hats  paper  crosses,  and 
to  turn  back  their  right  sleeves  to  the  shoulder  : 
such  being  the  signs  of  immunity  among  the 
slaughterers.  Thus  prepared,  Martin  conveyed 
them  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
and  made  La  Force  swear  that  neither  he  nor  his 
children  would  leave  the  place  until  the  2,000 
crowns  were  paid.  For  additional  security,  he 
placed  some  Swiss  soldiers  on  guard,  when  one  of 
them,  touched  with  compassion,  offered  to  let  the 
prisoners  escape.  La  Force,  however,  refused, 
preferring,  he  said,  to  die  rather  than  fail  in  his 
word.  An  aunt  of  La  Force's  furnished  him 
with  the  2,000  crowns,  and  he  was  about  to  count 
them  out  to  Martin,  Avhen  a  French  nobleman 
came  to  inform  La  Force  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  On  this  pretext  the 
emissary  conducted  both  father  and  sons  from  the 
house  without  their  caps  :  with  nothing,  that  is 
to  say,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  victims  of 
assassination.  They  were  at  once  set  upon.  La 
Force's  eldest  son  fell,  crying  out  ^^Je  sut's  tnorty 
The  father,  pierced  to  the  heart,  uttered  a  similar 
exclamation  ;  on  Avhich  the  youngest  La  Force 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  to  the 
ground  as  if  dead.  Supposed  to  be  a  corpse,  he 
was  gradually  stripped  of  his  clothes,  until  a  man 
who  intended  to  steal  from  him  a  pair  of  woollen 
stockings,  of  which  he  had  not  yet  been  divested, 
could  not  restrain,  as  he  looked  upon  the  boy's 
pallid  face,  some  expression  of  sympathy.  Seeing 
that  the  stranger  had  taken  pity  on  him,  young 
La  Force  whispered  that  he  was  not  dead.  He 
was  told  to  keep  quiet  ;  and  the  man  with  a  taste 
for  woollen   stockings  wrapped  him   up   in  his 
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cloak  and  carried  him  away.  "  What  have  you 
there  ? "  asked  an  assassin.  "  My  nephew/ 
replied  the  man.  "  He  went  out  last  night  and 
got  dead  drunk,  and  I  mean,  as  soon  as  I  get  him 
home,  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing."  Young  La 
Force  made  his  preserver  a  present  of  thirty 
crowns,  and  had  himself  conveyed  in  safety  to 
the  Arsenal,  of  which  his  uncle,  Marshal  de  Biron, 
was  governor. 

The  most  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  massacre  as  leaders  or 
principal  agents  were  Jean  Ferier,  an  advocate, 
and  at  that  time  captain  of  his  quarter,  Peyou, 
a  butcher,  and  Curce,  a  goldsmith,  who,  with 
upturned  sleeves  and  bloody  arms,  boasted  that 
400  Huguenots  had  died  beneath  his  blade. 
The  massacre  lasted  in  Paris  with  diminishing 
fury  for  a  whole  month.  It  was  enacted,  more- 
over, in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  ;  though  in 
some  few  the  governors  refused  to  execute  the 
orders  transmitted  to  them.  At  Lyons  4,000 
were  killed.  Here  the  governor,  Mandelot  by 
name,  finding  after  several  days*  massacre  that 
there  were  still  a  number  of  Huguenots  to  slay, 
ordered  the  executioner  to  despatch  them  ;  on 
which  that  functionary  replied  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  execute  criminals  convicted  of  violating  the 
laws  of  State,  but  that  he  was  not  an  assassin,  and 
would  not  do  assassins*  work.  This  spirited  reply 
recalls  Joseph  de  Maistre*s  celebrated  paradox 
about  the  executioner  and  the  soldier  :  the  for- 
mer putting  to  death  only  the  worst  offenders 
in  virtue  of  a  legal  mandate,  yet  universally 
loathed  ;  the  latter  plunging  his  sword  into  the 
body  of  anyone  he  is  told  to  slay,  yet  universally 
honoured.  The  explanation  of  the  ingenious 
paradox  is,  after  all,  simple  enough.  The  execu- 
tioner kills  in  cold  blood,  without  danger  to 
himself;  the  soldier  risks  his  life  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

A  Lyons  butcher,  less  scrupulous  than  the  exe- 
cutioner, killed  so  many  Huguenots  that,  according 
to  Dulaure,  in  his  Singidarites  Histortqites^  he 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Pope*s  Legate, 
passing  through  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
The  number  of  Huguenots  massacred  throughout 
France  was  estimated  at  60,000.  Though  the 
murders  were  generally  due  to  fanaticism,  many 
persons  were  put  to  death  for  purely  private 
reasons.  Heirs  killed  those  from  whom  they 
expected  to  inherit,  lovers  their  rivals,  candi- 
dates for  public  offices  those  whom  they  wished 
to  replace.  On  the  third  day  of  the  massacre 
Charles  IX.  went  to  Parliament,  and  avowed  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  had  taken  place 


by  his  command,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  an 
intended  Huguenot  rising  organised  by  Coligny. 
The  Parliament  accepted  this  announcement 
with  approval ;  and  despite  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  against  the  admiral,  it  was  decreed  that 
his  body  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
on  a  hurdle,  then  exhibited  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  ultimately  hung  by  the  heels  on  a 
gibbet  at  Montfaucon.  His  house  was  at  the 
same  time  to  be  destroyed,  the  trees  in  his 
garden  cut  down,  and  the  members  of  his  family 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  plebeians,  or  roturicrs^ 
and  declared  unable  to  hold  any  public  office  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  Coligny*s 
daughter  from  becoming  soon  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Not  many  years  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  Church  of  St.-Germain-rAu- 
xerrois,  in  September,  1581,  was  the  starting-point 
of  a  very  different  series  of  performances.  **  On 
Monday,  September  18th,"  says  the  writer  of  a 
contemporary  account,  **the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
(Henry  III.'s  favourite  '  minion  *)  and  Marguerite 
of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Vaudemont, 
and  sister  of  the  queen,  were  betrothed  in  the 
Queen's  Chamber,  and  the  following  Sunday 
were  married  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  parish  church  of  Saint-Germain- 
TAuxerrois.  The  king  led  the  bride,  followed 
by  the  queen,  the  princesess,  and  other  ladies 
in  such  superb  attire  that  no  one  recollects  to 
have  seen  anything  like  it  in  France  so  rich  and 
so  sumptuous.  The  dresses  of  the  king  and  of  the 
bridegroom  were  the  same,  and  were  so  covered 
with  embroidery,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  estimate  their  value.  Such 
an  accoutrement  had,  for  instance,  cost  ten  thou- 
sand crowns  in  the  making  ;  and  at  the  seventeen 
feasts  which  were  now  from  day  to  day  given  by 
the  king  to  the  princes  and  lords  related  to  the 
bride,  and  by  other  great  persons  of  the  Court, 
the  guests  appeared  each  time  in  some  new 
costume,  gorgeous  with  embroidery,  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds.  The  expense  was  so  great,  what 
with  tournaments,  masquerades,  presents,  devices, 
music,  and  liveries,  that  it  was  said  the  king 
would  not  be  quit  for  twelve  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  On  Tuesday,  October  i6th,  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  gave  his  feast  in  the  palace  attached 
to  his  abbey,  St.-Germain-des-Pr.es,  and  caused 
to  be  constructed  on  the  Seine  a  superb  barque 
in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  car,  which  was  to 
convey  the  king,  princes,  princesses,  and  the 
newly  married  pair  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs   in   solemn   pomp.     This  stately 
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vehicle  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  water  by  smaller 
boats  disguised  as  sea-horses,  Tritons,  dolphins, 
whales,  and  other  marine  monsters,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four.  In  front,  concealed  in  the  belly 
of  the  said  monsters,  were  a  number  of  skilled 
musicians,  with  trumpets,  clarions,  cornets, 
violins,  and  hautboys,  besides  even  some  fire- 
work-makers, who,  at  dusk,  were  to  afford 
pastime  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  fifty  thou- 


On  Sunday,  the  15th,  the  queen  gave  her 
feast  at  the  Louvre,  and  after  the  feast  the 
ballet  of  "Circe  and  her  Nymphs."  This  work, 
otherwise  entitled  "  Ballet  Comiquc  de  la  Reine," 
was  represented  in  the  large  Salle  de  Bourbon  by 
the  queen,  the  princes,  the  princesses,  and  the 
great  nobles  of  the  Court.  It  began  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  did  not  finish  till  three  the 
next  morning.     The  queen  and  the  princesses, 


sand  persons  on  the  banks."  The  piece, 
however,  was  not  well  played,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  animals  advance  as  was 
intended,  so  that  the  king,  after  having  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  watched 
at  the  Tuileries  the  movements  and  workings  of 
these  animals  without  perceiving  any  effect,  said 
sarcastically,  "  Ce  sont  des  betes  qui  commandent 
k  d'autres  betes,"  and  drove  away  with  the 
queen  in  his  coach,  to  be  present  at  the  cardinal's 
feast,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all. 
Among  other  entertainments,  his  Eminence  gave 
that  of  an  artificial  garden,  luxuriant  with  grow- 
ing flowers  r.nd  fruits,  as  if  it  had  been  May  or 
August. 


who  represented  the  Naiads  and  the  Nereids, 
terminated  the  ballet  by  a  distribution  of  presents 
to  the  princes  and  nobles,  who,  in  the  shape  of 
Tritons,  had  danced  (vith  them.  For  each  Triton 
there  was  a  gold  medal  with  a  suitable  inscription  ; 
and  the  composer,  Baltazarini— or  Beaujoyeux,  as 
he  was  now  called — received  flattering  compli- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  representation  from  the 
whole  Court.  His  genius  was  extolled  and  his 
glory  celebrated  in  verses  which  hailed  him  as 
one  who  "  from  the  ashes  of  Greece  had  revived  a 
new  art,"  who  with  "  divine  wit  "  had  composed 
a  ballet,  and  who  had  so  placed  it  on  the  stage 
that  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  character  of 
'■  inventive  geometrician." 
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On   the   evening    of    Monday,    the    i6th,    at 
eight   o'clock,    the  garden   of   the  Louvre   was 
the  scene  of  a  torch-lit  combat  between  Fourteen 
Whites  and  Fourteen   Yellows.      On   Tuesday, 
the    17th,   there   were   conflicts  with   the    pike, 
the   sword,   and  the  butt  end  of  the  lance,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback.      On  Thursday,  the  19th, 
took  place  the  Ballet  of  the  Horses,  in   which 
Spanish   steeds,   race-horses,   and  others  met  in 
hostile  fashion,  retired,  and  turned  round  to  the 
sound   of   trumpets   and   clarions,    having   been 
trained    to    it    five   months    beforehand.     '*  All 
this,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  was    beautiful    and 
agreeable,  but  the  finest  feature  of  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  was  the  music  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments,   being   the   most   harmonious   and   most 
delicate  that  was  ever  heard.     There  were  also 
fireworks,  which  sparkled  and  burst,  to  the  fright 
and  joy  of  everyone,  and  without  injury  to  any.'' 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  St.-Germain-l' Auxerrois, 
too,  three  centuries  earlier,  that  a  priest  astonished 
his    congregation — and     afterwards,    when    the 
incident  was  reported,  the  whole  of  Europe — by 
his  mode  of  pronouncing  the  excommunication 
decreed     by    Pope    Innocent    IV,    against    the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.     **  Hearken   to   me,  my 
brethren,"  he  said.    "  I  am  ordered  to  pronounce 
a  terrible  anathema  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
to  the  accompaniment  of  bells  and  lighted  candles. 
I  am   ignorant   of  the   reasons   on   which   this 
judgment  is  based.     All  I  know  is  that  discord 
and  hatred   exist    between    the   Pope   and    the 
Emperor,  and  that  they  are  accustomed  to  over- 
whelm each    other   with    insults.      Therefore   I 
excommunicate,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the 
oppressor,  and  I  absolve  the  one  who  is  suffering 
a  persecution   so    pernicious   to    the    Christian 
religion."     It  has  been  said  that  a  report  of  this 


strange  excommunication  found  its  way  all  over 
Europe.  The  priest,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  and 
punished  by  the  Pope. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  in  1744,  the  cele- 
brated actress  and  singer,  Sophie  Arnould,  came 
into  the  world  in  the  very  room  in  which  Admiral 
de  Coligny  was  assassinated.  Sophie  Arnould,  of 
whose  operatic  career  mention  is  made  elsewhere, 
was  the  only  French  actress  of  whom  Garrick,  in 
narrating  his  experiences  of  Parisian  theatrical 
life,  could  speak  with  enthusiasm.  As  a  singer 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much  power, ' 
for  she  writes  in  the  fragment  of  her  "  Memoirs  "  . 
which  has  come  down  to  us :  **  Nature  had 
seconded  my  taste  for  music  with  a  tolerably 
agreeable  voice,  weak  but  sonorous,  though  not 
extremely  so.  It  was,  however,  sound  and  well 
balanced,  so  that,  with  a  good  enunciation,  and 
without  any  noticeable  effort,  not  a  word  of  what 
I  sang  was  lost  even  in  the  most  spacious 
buildings."  With  regard  to  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, Sophie  writes  :  "  My  figure  is  slender 
and  regular,  though  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not 
tall.  I  have  a  graceful  frame,  and  my  movements 
are  easy.  I  possess  a  well -formed  leg  and  a  pretty 
foot,  with  hands  and  arms  like  a  model,  eyes  well 
set  and  an  open  countenance,  lively  and  attrac- 
tive." Colle,  in  his  "Journal  and  Memoirs," 
declares  that  soon  after  her  debut  Sophie  was  the 
recognised  **  Queen  of  the  Opera,"  and  he  adds  : 
**  I  have  never  yet  seen  united  in  the  same  actress 
more  grace,  more  truthfulness  of  sentiment, 
nobility  of  expression,  intelligence,  and  fire,  never 
beheld  more  touching  pathos.  Her  physiognomy 
represents  every  kind  of  grief,  and  while  depicting 
horror  her  countenance  does  not  lose  one  feature 
of  its  beauty." 
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PARIS  in  1886  contained,  according  to  the 
census  of  that  year,  2,344,550  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1,714,1)56  (or  73.15  per  cent.)  lived  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.  So  much  more  important 
indeed  by  the  number  of  its  population  as  well 
as  by  its  manifestations  of  life  in  every  form  is 
the  right  bank  than  the  left,  that  a  man  might 
live  all  his  life  in  the  former  division  of  Paris  and, 
without  ever  having  crossed  the  Seine,  be  held 
to  know  the  French  capital  thoroughly.  One 
may  indeed  be  a  thorough  Parisian  without  e\'er 
having  quitted  the  Boulevards. 

Ancient  Paris,  as  represented  by  the  "  Cite  "  of 
to-day,  the  Paris  of  the  left  bank,  and  the  Paris 
of  the  right  bank  are  bound  together  by  the  Pont- 
Neuf:  the  one  structure  which  they  have  all 
three  in  common.  The  Pont-Neuf  may,  there- 
fore, be  made  a  convenient  starting-point  from 
which  to  approach  the  right  bank,  the  left  bank, 
and  finally  the  "City." 

The  Pont-Neuf  is,  in  spite  of  its  name,  the 
oldest  bridge  in  Paris  ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
one  which  retains  without  alteration  its  original 
form.     From  time  to  time  it  has  been  partially 


repaired,  but  the  lines  on  which  it  ivas  originally 
constructed  were  never  changed.  Parisians  have 
for  the  last  three  centuries  regarded  the  Pont- 
Neuf  as  the  type  of  solidity  ;  and  a  Parisian  who 
does  not  aspire  to  originality  in  conversation  will 
not  hesitate,  even  to  this  day,  when  asked  how 
he  is,  to  reply  that  he  is  "  as  strong  as  the  Pont- 
Neuf."  The  first  stone  of  the  bridge  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  May  31,  1578,  by  King  Henri  III.,  in 
presence  of  his  mother.  Queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  his  wife,  Queen  Louise,  and  the  principal 
officials  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  king  had  just 
been  assisting  at  the  obsequies  of  his  fevourites, 
Quelus  and  Maugiron,  killed  in  a  duel,  he  was 
very  melancholy,  and  the  bridge  acquired 
everywhere  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Tears. 
The  idea  of  connecting  the  left  bank  with  the 
island  and  the  island  with  the  right  bank  had 
been  entertained  by  King  Henri  II.  Henri  III. 
undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of  construction. 
But  this  he  did  only  in  a  theoretical  way  ;  for 
three  years  after  his  death,  in  1592,  the  chief 
builder  of  the  bridge,  Guillaume  Marchand.  was 
still  unpaid.    The  work,  meanwhile,  was  far  from 
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complete,  interrupted  as  it  had  been  by  the 
troubles  of  the  League  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Henri  IV.  had  established  his  power  at  Paris  and 
throughout  France  that,  in  May,  1598,  it  was 
resumed.  Three  arches  of  the  principal  arm  had 
yet  to  be  reared,  and  it  was  only  in  1603  that  the 
king  was  able  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
crossing  the  bridge  from  left  bank  to  right  ;  part 
of  the  journey  even  then  having  to  be  made  on  a 
temporary  plank,  so  insecurely  fixed  that  it  was 
by  a  mere  piece  of  royal  luck  that  the  venturesome 
monarch  did  not  go  over  into  the  Seine.  In 
undertaking  the  hazardous  passage,  he  indicated 
to  the  friends  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  his  belief 
in  the  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  ; "  and  he, 
in  any  case,  failed  on  this  perilous  occasion  either 
to  break  his  neck  or  drown.  The  builder  of  the 
Pont-Neuf,  Guillaume  Marchand,  was  also  its 
architect :  so,  at  least,  asserts  his  epitaph  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gervais :  **  The  celebrated  architect," 
he  is  called,  "  who  created  two  admirable  works  : 
the  Royal  Castle  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Pont- 
Neuf  of  Paris."  Marchand,  however,  died  in 
1604,  so  that  although  the  bridge  may  have  been 
originally  planned  by  him,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  design  may  have  been  completed  by 
another  hand,  and  that  the  official  title  of 
"  architect  to  the  bridge  "  may  have  belonged  to 
Baptiste  du  Cerceau,  for  whom  it  is  often 
claimed. 

What  is  called  the  Pont-Neuf  consists  really 
of  two  bridges  :  one  connecting  the  left  bank 
with  the  island,  the  other  stretching  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  shore  to  the  right 
bank.  According  to  its  original  plan,  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  like  all  the  old  Paris  bridges,  was  to 
support  a  number  of  houses  for  which  cellars  had 
been  constructed  beforehand  among  the  piles  on 
which  the  bridge  rested.  Henri  IV.,  however, 
refused  to  allow  the  intended  houses  to  be 
built,  determined  not  to  spoil  the  view  of 
the  Louvre,  which  he  had  just  constructed. 
Many  years  afterwards,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  a  number  of  little  shops  were  raised 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  occupied  by  match -sellers, 
sellers  of  hot  and  cold  drinks,  dog-shearers, 
second-hand  booksellers,  chestnut-roasters,  makers 
of  pancakes  and  apple  fritters,  shoeblacks,  quacks, 
and  musicians  more  or  less  blind.  These  shops 
and  stalls  were  maintained  until  the  first  days  of 
the  Second  Empire,  when  they  disappeared. 

Henri  IV.  was  determined  to  proclaim  to 
future  ages  his  connection  with  the  bridge  of 
which  he  considered  himself  in  some  sense  the 
author  ;    and   on    its  completion  he  adorned  it 


with  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself  in  bronze 
which  is  almost  as  celebrated  as  the  bridge  itself. 
The  statue  stands  on  the  promontory  of  the  island 
between  the  two  spans  of  the  structure  ;  and  from 
this  point  a  magnificent  view  may  be  obtained  of 
the  course  of  the  Seine  above  and  below  bridge. 
The  original  statue  was  the  work  of  Jean 
de  Bologne,  and  of  his  pupil,  Pierre  Tacca. 
It  was  unveiled  on  August  23rd,  16 13,  at  which 
time  the  corners  of  the  pedestal  were  adorned  by 
four  slaves,  since  removed,  but  still  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Three  years  later 
the  populace  dragged  to  the  Pont-Neuf  the 
maimed  and  lacerated  body  of  Marshal  d'Ancre, 
and  having  cut  it  into  pieces,  burnt  it  before  the 
statue.  The  so-called  Marshal  d' Ancre — Concini, 
by  his  family  name — had  come  to  Paris  in  the 
suite  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henri  IV. 
He  married  one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  and  by 
intrigues  and  speculations  of  every  kind  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  position  of  great  influence,  together 
with  enormous  wealth.  He  was  known  to  be 
guilty  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  been  privy  to  some  of  the  attempts  made 
upon  the  life  of  Henri  IV.  On  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIIL,  after  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV. 
by  Ravaillac,  an  ambush,  not  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Louis  XIIL,  was  laid  for  the  marshal ; 
and,  to  the  delight  of  the  people  of  Paris,  he  fell 
into  it.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  period, 
his  heart,  after  he  had  been  slain,  was  cut  out, 
roasted,  and  eaten ! 

Henri  IV.,  the  first  of  the  royal  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  French 
kings,  and  at  least  the  best  of  the  kings  of 
the  Bourbon  line.  Such  faults  as  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  him  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  but 
to  increase  his  popularity  ;  perhaps  because,  in  a 
degree,  they  belonged  also  to  the  great  mass 
of  his  subjects. 

This  doubtful  husband,  good  friend,  and  ex- 
cellent ruler,  beloved  with  warmth  by  his  sub- 
jects, was  nevertheless  made  the  object  of 
numerous  attempts  at  assassination,  the  last  of 
which  proved  fatal.  His  would-be  murderers 
were  for  the  most  part  religious  fanatics — as 
dangerous  in  that  day  as  the  fanatics  of  revolution 
in  ours  ;  and  to  this  class  belonged  Ravaillac,  at 
whose  hands  Henri  was  destined  to  perish. 

Francis  Ravaillac,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was 
born  and  educated  at  Angouleme.  When  very 
young,  he  lived  with  one  Rosieres,  also  a 
lawyer,  whom  he  served  as  clerk  and  valet.  He 
afterwards  lived  with  other  legal  practitioners, 
and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  his  last  master, 
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conducted  laivsuits  for  himself.  This  profession  I  "  De  profundis  "  quite  through,  and  declared  that 
he  continued  for  several  years,  but  to  such  small  he  seemed  to  have  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth, 
advantage  that  he  finally  quitted  it,  and  gained  j  which  made  his  voice  as  shrill  and  loud  as  that 

instrument  in  war. 


wont,    m    Dea,    wun    nis    nanas 

clasped  and    his  feet  cri^sed,  he 

felt  his  mouth  and  face  covered 

by  some  invisible  agent,  and  was  at  the  same 

time  urged   by  an    irresistible    impulse  to   sing 

the   Psalms   of    David.     He    therefore    chanted 

the  psalms  "Dixit  Dominus,"  "Miserere,"  and 


bigny  advised  htm  to  dismiss  all  these  thoughts 
from  his  mind  and  to  confine  himself  to  bead- 
telling  and  prayer  ;  but  Ravaillac  profited  little 
by  the  counsel,  and,  under  the  conviction  that 
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Henri  ought  to  make  war  on  the  Huguenots, 
took  to  loitering  consUntly  about  the  Court,  in 
hope  of  a  chance  interview  with  his  Majesty. 

Some  daj-s  later  he  happened  to  meet  the  king 
driving  in  a  coach  near  St.  Innocents'  Church. 
His  desire  to  speak  to  him  grew  more  ardent  at 
the  prospect  of  success,  and  he  ran  up  to  the 
coach,  exclaiming,  "Sire,  I  address  you  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."     But  the  king  put  him  back  with  his 


see  if  accommodation  could  be  had  there.  The  inn 
was  full ;  but  whilst  Ra  vail  lac  conversed  with  the 
landlord,  his  eye  happened  to  be  attracted  by  a 
knife,  sharp-pointed  and  double-edged,  that  lay 
on  the  table ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  here 
was  a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpKjse.  He  accor- 
dingly took  occasion  to  convey  it  away  under  his 
doublet,  and  having  had  a  new  handle  made  for 
it,  carried  it  about  in  his  pocket. 
But  he  faltered  in  his  resolution,  andabandoning 


stick,  and  would  not  hear  him.  After  thisrepulse, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  influence  his  Majesty 
by  admonition,  he  determined  to  kill  him.  But 
he  could  come  to  no  decision  as  to  the  mode  of 
executing  his  design,  and  after  a  time  returned  to 
Angoulerae. 

He  continued  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety, 
sometimes  considering  his  project  of  assassination 
as  praiseworthy,  sometimes  as  unlawful.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  attended  Ma&s  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Franciscan  Friars  at  Angouleme,  and  going 
afterwards  to  confession,  admitted,  among  other 
things,  an  intention  to  murder,  though  without 
saying  that  Henri  ivas  the  proposed  victim.  Nor 
did  the  confessor  inquire  as  to  the  details  of  the 
crime.  Still  restless  and  disturbed,  Ravaillac  went 
back  to  Paris,  and  on  entering  the  city,  found 
his  desire  to  kill  the  king  intensified.  He  took 
lodgings  close  to  the  Louvre :  but  not  liking  his 
rooms,  went  to  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  to  ^ 


it  once  more,  set  out  on  his  way  home.  As  he 
went  along  he  somehow  broke  the  point  of  his 
knife.  At  an  inn  where  he  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment he  heard  some  soldiers  talking  about  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  make  war 
against  the  Pope,  and  to  transfer  the  Holy  See  to 
Paris.  On  this,  his  determination  returned 
strong  upon  him  ;  and  going  out  of  the  inn,  he 
gave  his  knife  a  fresh  point  by  rubbing  it  against 
a  stone,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards  Paris. 

Arrived  at  the  capital  a  third  time,  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his  design 
to  a  priest  ;  and  would  have  done  so  had  he  not 
been  aware  that  the  Church  is  obliged  to  divuJgo 
any  secrets  which  concern  the  State. 

Henceforth  he  never  once  relinquished  his 
purpose.  But  he  still  felt  such  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  were  not  sinful  that  he  ivould  no  longer  receive 
the  Sacrament,  lest,  harbouring  his  project  all  the 
while,  he  should  unworthily  eat. 
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Without  hope  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
king  in  his  palace,  he  now  waited  for  him  with 
unwearied  assiduity  at  the  gates.  At  last,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1 6 10,  he  saw  him  come  out  in  a 
coach,  and  followed  him  for  some  distance,  until 
the  vehicle  was  stopped  by  two  carts,  which 
happened  to  get  in  the  way.  Here,  as  the  king 
was  leaning  his  head  to  speak  to  M.  d'Epernon, 
who  sat  beside  him,  Ravaillac,  in  a  frenzy,  fancied 
he  heard  a  voice  say  to  him,  "  Now  is  the  time  ; 
hasten,  or  it  will  be  too  late !  "  Instantly  he 
rushed  up  to  the  coach,  and  standing  on  a  spoke 
of  the  wheel,  drew  his  knife  and  struck  the  king 
in  the  side.  Finding,  however,  the  knife  impeded 
by  one  of  the  king's  ribs,  he  gave  him  another — 
and  this  time  a  fatal  —  blo»v  near  the  same 
place. 

The  king  cried  out  that  he  was  slain,  and 
Ravaillac  was  seized  by  a  retired  soldier  of  the 
guard.  When  searched,  he  was  found  to  have 
upon  him  a  paper  .tainted  with  the  arms  of 
France,  and  with  a  lion  on  each  side,  one  holding 
a  key,  the  other  a  sword.  Above  he  had  written 
these  words :  "  The  name  of  God  shall  not  be 
profaned  in  my  presence."  There  was  also  dis- 
covered a  rosary  and  a  piece  of  a  certain  root  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  which  he  had  obtained  as  a 
charm  against  fever  from  the  Capuchins,  who 
assured  him  that  it  had  inside  it  a  piece  of  the 
real  cross  of  the  Saviour.  "  This,  however,"  says 
an  ingenuous  chronicler,  "when  the  heart  was 
broken,  proved  to  be  false." 

Ravaillac  was  first  examined  by  the  President 
of  the  Parliament  and  several  commissioners  as 
to  his  motives  for  committing  the  crime,  and  as 
to  whether  he  had  accomplices.  During  the 
interrogation  he  often  wept,  and  said  that  though 
at  the  time  he  believed  the  assassination  to  be  a 
meritorious  action,  he  now  felt  convinced  that 
this  was  a  delusion  into  which  he  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins.  He 
expressed  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  offence, 
and  implored  the  Almighty  to  give  him  grace  to 
continue  till  death  in  firm  faith,  lively  hope,  and 
perfect  charity. 

He  denied  that  he  had  any  confederate,  and  on 
being  requested  to  say  at  whose  instigation  he 
did  the  deed,  replied  indignantly  that  it  originated 
entirely  with  himself,  and  that  for  no  reward 
would  he  have  slain  his  king.  He  answered  all 
other  questions  with  great  calmness  and  humility, 
and  when  he  signed  his  confession,  wrote  beneath 
the  signature  these  lines  : — 

••  Que  toujours  en  mon  coeur 
J^sus  soit  le  vainqueur." 


In  spite,  however,  of  Ravaillac's  protests,  at  this 
and  at  a  subsequent  examination,  that  he  was 
quite  without  advisers,  abettors,  or  accomplices, 
the  examiners  would  not  believe  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  be  put  to  the  torture  of  the 
hrodeqtnn^  or  boot.  This  instrument,  like  its 
English  counterpart,  was  a  strong  wooden  box, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  just  big  enough  to 
contain  both  the  legs  of  the  criminal.  When  his 
legs  had  been  enclosed,  a  wedge  was  driven  in 
with  a  mallet  between  the  knees  ;  and  after  this 
had  been  forced  quite  through,  a  second,  and  even 
a  third  wedge  was  employed  in  the  same  way. 

Ravaillac,  having  been  sworn,  was  placed  on  a 
wooden  bench,  when  the  brodeqmn  was  fitted  to 
his  legs.  On  the  first  wedge  being  driven  in,  he 
cried  out :  **  God  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  and 
pardon  the  crime  I  have  committed  ;  I  never 
disclosed  my  intention  to  anyone."  When  the 
second  wedge  was  applied  he  uttered  horrid  cries 
and  shrieks,  and  exclaimed :  **  I  am  a  sinner  :  I 
know  no  more  than  I  have  declared.  I  beseech 
the  Court  not  to  drive  my  soul  to  despair.  Oh 
God  !  accept  these  torments  in  satisfection  for  my 
sins."  A  third  wedge  was  then  driven  in  lower, 
near  his  feet,  on  which  his  whole  body  broke 
into  a  sweat.  Being  now  quite  speechless,  he  was 
released,  water  was  thrown  in  his  face,  and  wine 
forced  down  his  throat.  He  soon  recovered  b}? 
these  means,  and  was  then  conducted  to  chapel 
by  the  executioner.  But  religious  exhortation 
only  caused  him  to  repeat  once  more  that  he  had 
no  associate  of  any  kind  in  connection  with  his 
crime. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  May, 
16 10,  he  was  brought  from  the  chapel  and  put 
into  a  tumbril,  the  crowd  in  all  directions  being 
so  great  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  archers  forced  a  passage.  As  soon  as  the 
prisoner  appeared  before  the  public  gaze  he  was 
loaded  with  execrations  from  every  side. 

After  he  had  ascended  the  scaffold  he  was 
urged  by  two  spiritual  advisers  to  think  of  his 
salvation  while  there  was  time,  and  to  confess  all 
he  knew  ;  but  he  answered  precisely  as  before. 
As  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  mur- 
derer getting  absolution  from  the  Church,  a  great 
outcry  was  raised,  and  many  persons  cried  out 
that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judas,  and  must 
not  be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Ravaillac  argued  the  point  thus  raised,  main- 
taining that  having  made  his  confession  he  was 
entitled  to  absolution,  and  that  the  priest  was 
bound  by  his  office  to  give  it.  The  priest  replied 
thatt  the  confession  had  been   incomplete,  and, 
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therefore,  insincere,  and  that  absolution  must  be 
refused  until  Ravaillac  named  his  accomplices. 
The  criminal  declared  once  more  that  he  had  no 
accomplices  ;  and  it  was  at  last  arranged  that  he 
should  be  absolved  on  certain  conditions. 

"  Give  me  absolution,"  he  said  :  "  at  l^st  con- 
ditionally, in  case  what  I  say  should  be  true." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  confessor,  "  on  this  stipu- 
lation :  that  in  case  it  is  not  true  your  soul,  on 
quitting  this  life — as  it  must  shortly  do — goes 
straight  to  hell  and  the  devil,  which  I  announce 
to  you  on  the  part  of  God  as  certain  and  in- 
follible.'' 

'*!  accept  and  believe  it,"  he  said,  "on  that 
condition." 

Fire  and  brimstone  were  then  applied  to  his 
right  hand,  in  which  he  had  held  the  knife  used 
for  the  assassination,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
breast  and  other  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  were 
torn  by  red-hot  pincers.  Afterwards,  at  intervals, 
melted  lead  and  scalding  oil  were  poured  into  his 
wounds.  During  the  whole  time  he  uttered 
piteous  cries  and  prayers. 

Finally,  he  was  pulled  in  different  directions 
for  half-an-hour  by  four  horses,  though  without 
being  dismembered.  The  multitude,  impatient 
to  see  the  murderer  in  pieces,  threw  themselves 
upon  him,  and  with  swords,  knives,  sticks,  and 
other  weapons,  tore,  mangled,  and  finally  severed 
his  limbs,  which  they  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  then  burned  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Some  of  these  wretches  went  so  far  as  to 
cut  off  portions  of  the  flesh,  which  they  took 
home  to  bum  quietly  by  their  firesides. 

Apart  from  his  own  violent  death,  more  than 
one  tragic  story  is  connected  with  the  memory 
of  Henri  TV.  Close  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  stands 
the  Hotel  de  Sens,  where,  in  December,  1605, 
lived  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Henri  IV.  Already  in  her  fifty-fifth  year,  this 
lady  had  by  no  means  abandoned  the  levity  of  her 
youth.  She  had  two  lovers,  both  of  whom  were 
infiituated  with  her.  The  one  she  preferred,  Saint- 
Julien  by  name,  had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  a 
mere  boy  of  eighteen,  named  Vermond,  who  had 
been  brought  up  beneath  the  queen's  eyes.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  1606,  Marguerite,  returning  fi-om 
Mass,  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  de  Sens  at  the  very 
moment  when  Vermond  and  Saint-Julien  were 
quarrelling  about  her.  Saint-Julien  rushed  to 
open  the  carriage  door,  when  Vermond  drew  a 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  The  queen  **  roared," 
according  to  a  contemporary  account,  "like  a 
lioness."  *'  Kill  him !  "  she  cried.  "  If  you  have 
no  arms,  take  my  garter  and  strangle  him."    The 


people  whom  her  Majesty  was  addressing  con- 
tented themselves  with  pinioning  the  young  man. 
The  next  morning  a  scaffold  was  raised  before  the 
Hotel  de  Sens,  and  Vermond  had  his  head  cut  off 
in  the  presence  of  Marguerite,  who,  fi'om  one 
of  the  windows  of  her  mansion,  looked  on  at  the 
execution.  Then  her  strength  gave  way,  and 
she  fainted.  The  same  evening  she  quitted  the 
Hotel  de  Sens,  never  to  return  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  mob  at 
tacked  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
overturned  it  from  its  pedestal,  and  virtually  de- 
stroyed it.  The  present  monument  was  erected  by 
public  subscription  after  the  Restoration  in  1814, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1818,  was  inaugurated 
by  Louis  XVIH.  In  the  pedestal  is  enclosed  a 
magnificent  copy  of  Voltaire^s  epic  "  LaHenriade.'* 
The  low  reliefe  which  adorn  the  pedestal  of  this 
admirable  equestrian  statue  represent,  on  the 
southern  side,  Henri  IV.  distributing  provisions 
in  the  besieged  city  of  Paris ;  on  the  northern 
side,  the  victorious  king  proclaiming  peace  from 
the  steps  of  Notre-Dame. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pont-Neuf  is  tradi- 
tionally famous  for  its  solidity.  In  spite  of  this 
doubtless  well-deserved  reputation,  the  ancient 
bridge  seemed,  in  1805,  on  the  point  of  giving 
way.  Changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river  had 
led  to  a  partial  subsidence  of  two  of  the  arches 
supporting  the  smaller  arm  of  the  bridge.  The 
necessary  repairs,  however,  were  executed,  and 
the  bridge^s  reputation  for  strength  permanently 
restored. 

Among  the  many  interesting  stories  told  in 
connection  with  the  Pont-Neuf  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  which  a  famous  actress  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  Mile.  Contat,  plays  a  part 
She  happened  to  be  out  in  her  carriage,  and 
after  a  feshion  then  prevalent  among  the  ladies 
of  Paris,  was  driving  herself,  when,  holding  the 
reins  with  more  grace  than  skill,  she  nearly  ran 
over  a  pedestrian  who  was  crossing  the  bridge  at 
the  same  time  as  herself.  In  those  days,  when 
side-walks  for  pedestrians  were  unknown,  the 
whole  of  the  street  being  given  up  to  people 
with  carriages,  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  run  over  ; 
and  Mercier,  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris,"  speaks 
again  and  again  of  the  accidents  that  occurred 
through  the  haughty  negligence  and  recklessness 
of  carriage  folk,  and  even  of  hirers  of  hackney 
coaches.  A  sufferer  in  these  rather  one-sided 
collisions  was  generally  held  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  Mile.  Contat  reproached  her  victim  with 
having  deliberately  attempted  to  throw  himself 
under  her  horses*  feet     The  pedestrian  took  the 
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blame  i^'llantly  upon  himself,  bowed  to  the 
ground,  offered  the  lady  an  apology,  paid  her  a 
graceful  compliment,  and  disappeared.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  the  actress  felt  convinced, 
from  his  courtly  manners  and  distinguished  air, 
that  she  must  have  been  on  the  point  of  mangling 
some  personage  of  high  rank,  and  for  a  long  time 


she  fell  extremely  curious  to  know  who  he  could 
be.  One  night,  about  a  month  after  the  incident, 
when  she  was  at  the  theatre,  a  letter  fi'om  the 
gentleman  whom  she  had  accused  of  getting  in 
the  way  of  her  horses  was  delivered  to  her.  He 
proved  to  be  not  merely  a  person  of  high  quahty, 
as  she  had  guessed,  but  a  real  live  prince  :  Prince 
Henry,  brother  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was 
a  friend,  moreover,  of  the  drama  ;  and  he  had 
written  to  beg  "  the  modern  Athaiie"  to  do  htm 
the  honour  to  preside  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  new 
piece  in  which  he  was  interested.  Partly  for  the 
sakeofthepiece,butprincipallyfor  that  of  theman 


whom  she  was  so  near  running  over,  Mile.  Contat 
complied  with  the  prince's  request.     The  piece 
was  a  comedy,  with  airs  written  by  Baron  Ernest 
von  Manteuffel,  and  set  to  music  by  a  composer 
of    the    day.     The    subject    was    extremely    in- 
teresting, and  Mile.  Contat  saw  that  this  musical 
comedy    might    prove    an    immense    success    at 
the   Thedtre   Fran^ais,  where,  being 
duly  produced,  it  fully  realised   the 
actress's    anticipations.      "  Les  deux 
Pages  "  it  was  called  ;  and  the  author, 
Prussian  as  he  was,  had  written  it  in 
the  French  language,  nith  which  at 
that  time  the  Court  and  aristocracy  of 
Prussia  were  more  familiar  than  with 
their  own   tongue.      It  will   be   re- 
membered that  Frederick  the  Great 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  the   leading 
personage    in    "  Les    deux    Pages ") 
wrote  the  whole  of  his  very  volumin- 
ous works  in  French. 

Mercier,  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris," 
published  at    London   in    17S0   (i'.s 
publication    would    not    have    been 
permitted  at  Paris),  gives   an   inter- 
esting  account  of  the  Pont-Neuf  as 
it  existed  in  his  time.      "  This,"  he 
says,   "  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
in  Paris.     If  you  are  in  quest  of  any- 
one,  native   or  foreigner,  there    is  a 
moral  certainty  of  your  meeting  with 
him  there  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
at  the  outside.      The  police -runners 
arc  convinced    of   this   truth  ;    here 
they  lurk  for  their  prey,  and  if,  after 
a  few  days'  look-out,  they  do  not  find 
it,  they   conclude   with   a  certainty 
nearly  equal    to  evidence   that   the 
bird  is  flown.    The  most  remarkable 
monument  of  popular  gratitude  may 
be  seen  on  this  bridge — the  statue  ol 
Henri  IV,  And  if  the  French  cannot 
boast  of  having  in  reality  a  good  prince,  they  may 
comfort  themselves  in  contemplating  the  effigy 
of  a  monarch    whose   like   they  will   never  see 
again.     At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  a  large  phalanx 
of  crimps — commonly  called  dealers  in  human 
flesh — have  established  their  quarters,  recruiting 
for  their  colonels,  who  sell  the  victims  wholesale 
to  the  king.      They  formerly  had   recourse    to 
violent  means,  but   are   now  only  permitted  to 
use  a  little  artifice,  such  as  the  employment  of 
soldiers'  trulls  for  their  decoy-ducks,  and  plying 
with   liquors  those  youngsters  who  are  fond  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape.    Sometimes,  especially  at 
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Martinmas  and  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  which  are 
sacred  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  they  parade  about  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  bridge,  some  with  long  strings  of 
partridges,  hares,  etc. ;  others  jinghng  sacks  full 
of  half-crowns  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  gaping 
multitude ;   the  poor  dupes  are  ensnared,  and. 


robbers  took  to  flight,  whereas  their  passive 
accomplices,  unable  to  get  down  all  at  once 
from  the  back  of  the  bronze  horse,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  confinement. 
Mazarin,  indeed, was  so  glad  to  have  his  enemy,  the 
Count  de  Rochefort,  in  his  power,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  him  out  at  all. 


under  the  delusion  that  they  are  going  to  sit 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  are  in  reality 
hastening  to  the  slaughter-house.  Such  are  the 
heroes  picked  out  to  be  the  support  and  pillars  of 
the  State  ;  and  these  future  great  men — a  world 
of  conquerors  in  embryo — are  purchased  at  the 
trifling  price  of  five  crowns  a  head." 

Among  the  remarkable  incidents  which  the 
Pont-Neuf  has  witnessed  during  its  three  centuries 
of  existence  must  be  mentioned  certain  amateur 
robberies,  committed  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
position.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  said  to  have 
set  the  &shion,  which,  one  stormy  night,  after 
prolonged  libations,  was  imitated  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Rieux,  the  Count  de  Rochefort,  and  a  number 
of  friends  more  unscrupulous  than  themselves. 
The  count  anfl  the  chevalier,  though  the  only 
ones  of  the  party  who  got  arrested,  played  the 
mild  part  of  lookers-on,  taking  their  seats 
on  Henri  IV. "s  bronze  horse,  while  the  actual 
work  of  highway  robbery  was  being  done  by  their 
companions.  In  due  time,  however,  after  several 
of  the  passers-by  had  been  plundered  of  their 
cloaks,  the  watch  was  called,  when  the  active 


On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  Pont-Neuf,  stands  the  Institute  of  France, 
with  its  various  academies,  of  which  the  most 
famous  is  that  devoted  to  literature,  the  Acad^mie 
Fran^aise,  where,  said  Piron,  "  there  are  forty 
members  who  have  as  much  learning  as  four." 
"  This  establishment,"  writes  Mercier  somewhat 
bitterly,  but  with  much  truth,  "  was  set  on 
foot  by  Richelieu,  whose  every  undertaking 
constantly  tended  to  despotism.  Nor  has  he  in 
this  institution  deviated  from  the  rule,  for  the 
Academy  is  manifestly  a  monarchical  establish- 
ment. Men  of  letters  have  been  enticed  to  the 
capital  like  the  grandees,  and  with  the  same 
object :  namely,  to  keep  a  better  watch  over  them. 
The  consequence  is  fetal  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  because  every  writer  aspiring  to  a 
seat  in  that  modern  Areopagus  knows  that  his 
success  depends  on  Court  favour,  and  therefore 
does  everything  to  merit  this  by  sacrificing  to  the 
Goddess  of  Flattery,  and  preferring  mean  adula- 
tion that  brings  him  academical  honours  to  the 
useful,  manly,  and  legitimate  employment  of  his 
talents  in  the   instruction   of  mankind.     Hence 
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the  Academy  enjoys  no  manner  of  consideration 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Paris  is  the  only 
place  where  it  can  support  any  kind  of  dignity, 
though  it  is  even  there  sorely  badgered  by  the 
wits  of  the  capital,  who,  expecting  from  it  neither 
favour  nor  friendship,  point  all  their  epigram- 
matical  batteries  against  its  members.  There  is, 
in  fact,  but  too  much  room  for  pleasantry  and 
keen  sarcasm.  Is  it  not  extremely  ridiculous  that 
forty  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  owe  their  ad- 
mission to  intrigue  or  fawning,  should  be  by 
patent  created  arbiters  of  taste  in  literature,  and 
enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  judging  for  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  ?  But  their  principal 
ftmction  has  been  to  circulate  and  suppress  new- 
coined  words  ;  regulating  the  pronunciation, 
orthography,  and  idioms  of  the  French  language. 
Is  this  a  service  or  injury  to  the  language?  I 
should  think  the  latter. 

"  Instead  of  becoming,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the 
oracle  of  the  age  and  their  nation,  our  men  of 
letters  content  themselves  with  being  the  echo  of 
that  dread  tribunal ;  hence  the  abject  state  of 
literature  in  the  capital.  We  have  some,  how- 
ever, who  boldly  think  for  themselves,  trust  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  laugh  at  the 
award  of  the  Academy.  Nothing  can  better 
mark  the  contempt  in  which  a  few  spirited 
writers  hold  the  decrees  of  the  forty  forestallers 
of  French  wit  and  refinement  than  the  following 
epitaph  which  the  author  above  cited,  the  terror 
of  Voltaire,  the  scourge  of  witlings,  Piron, 
ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone  : — 

"  *  Cy  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 
Pas  mdme  Academicieo.'  " 

Many  very  distinguished  writers  have,  in  every 
generation  since  the  birth  of  the  Academy,  been 
included  among  its  members.  Very  few,  however, 
of  the  forty  members  have  at  any  one  time  been 
men  of  genuine  literary  distinction  ;  a  duke  who 
has  written  a  pamphlet,  an  ambassador  who  has 
published  a  volume,  having  always  had  a  better 
chance  of  election  than  a  popular  novelist  or 
dramatist.  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  has  ^vTitten  a 
book  entitled  "  The  Forty -first  Chair,"  which  is 
intended  to  show,  and  does  show,  that  the  greatest 
writer  of  each  successive  period,  from  Moli^re  to 
Balzac,  has  always  been  left  out  of  the  Academy  : 
has  occupied,  that  is  to  say,  "  the  forty-first  chair." 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  to  judge  by  his  brilliant 
novel  "  L'Immortel,"  has  no  better  opinion  of 
the  French  Academy  than  had  Arsene  Houssaye 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  his  ingenious  indirect 
attack  upon  the  Academy  was  first  published. 


The  Pont-Neuf  was,  for  a  considerable  time 
after  its  first  construction,  the  most  important 
highway  in  Paris.  It  connected  Paris  of  the 
left  bank  with  Paris  of  the  right,  and  old  Paris, 
the  so-called  Cite,  with  both.  It  was  the  only- 
bridge  of  importance  ;  and  what  is  now  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  of  Paris — the  line  of  boule- 
vards— was  not  yet  in  existence.  The  Pont- 
Neuf  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  ;  the 
boulevards  from  that  of  Louis  XIV^.  Long, 
moreover,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable, 
the  Pont-Neuf  remained  popular  by  reason  of  the 
vast  stream  of  passengers  perpetually  crossing  it 
in  either  direction.  It  was  much  in  favour  with 
itinerant  dealers  of  all  kinds,  and  equally  so  with 
beggars.  Even  in  our  own  time  it  was  on  the 
Pont-Neuf  that  Lcs  deux  Aveiiglcs  of  Offenbach 
deceived  the  public  and  exchanged  confidences 
with  one  another.  The  plague  of  beggars  is 
nothing,  however, "in  these  days,  compared  with 
what  it  was  before  the  Revolution.  "Who," 
asks  a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  "seeing  the  populace  of  Paris  ever 
merry,  and  the  rich  glittering  in  all  the  gaudy 
pomp  of  luxury,  would  believe  that  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  are  infested  with  swarms  of 
beggars,  were  not  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the 
street  shocked  with  some  distressing  spectacle, 
truly  disgusting  to  the  sight  of  every  stranger 
who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  humanity  ?  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  remove  this  evil,  and  the 
methods  hitherto  practised  have  proved  to  be 
remedies  worse  than  the  disease.  Amongst  the 
ancients  there  was  a  class  of  people  that  might 
be  called  poor,  but  none  reduced  to  absolute 
indigence.  The  very  slaves  were  clothed,  fed, 
had  their  friends ;  nor  does  any  historian  say 
that  the  towns  and  streets  were  full  of  those 
wretched,  disgusting  objects  which  either  excite 
pity  or  freeze  charity  itself:  wretches  covered 
with  vermin  did  not  then  go  about  the  streets 
uttering  groans  that  reach  the  very  heart,  and 
exhibiting  wounds  that  frighten  the  eye  of  every 
passenger. 

"This  abuse  springs  from  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  itself — more  ready  to  preserve  large 
fortunes  than  small.  Let  our  new  schemers  say 
what  they  will,  great  proprietors  are  a  nuisance 
in  the  State.  They  cover  the  lands  with  forests 
and  stock  them  with  fawns  and  deer  ;  they  lay 
out  pleasure-gardens  ;  and  thus  the  oppression  and 
luxury  of  the  great  is  daily  crushing  the  most 
unfortunate  part  of  the  community.  In  the 
year  1769  not  only  beggars,  but  even  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens  were  treated  with  much  savage 
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barbarity  by  secret  orders  from  the  Government. 
In  the  very  dead  of  night  old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  suddenly  seized  upon,  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  and  thrown  into  loathsome  gaols, 
without  the  assignment  of  any  cause  for  so  cruel 
a  treatment.  The  pretence  was  that  indigence 
is  the  parent  of  crimes,  that  seditions  generally 
begin  among  that  class  of  people  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  have  nought  to  fear.  The 
ministers  who  then  wished  to  establish  the 
corn-law  dreaded  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
that  world  of  indigent  wretches,  driven  to  de- 
spair, as  they  would  be,  by  the  advanced  price  of 
bread  which  was  then  to  be  imposed.  Their 
oppressors  said  :  *  They  must  be  smothered  ; ' 
and  they  were.  As  this  was  the  most  effectual 
method  of  silencing  them,  the  Government  never 
took  the  trouble  to  devise  any  other.  When  we 
cast  an  eye  abroad,  it  is  then  we  are  convinced  of 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  our  lower  sort 
of  people  drag  out  their  miserable  life.  The 
Spaniard  can  cheaply  provide  himself  with 
food  and  raiment.  Wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
the  earth  is  his  bed  ;  he  sleeps  soundly,  and 
wakes  without  anxiety  for  his  next  meal.  The 
Italians  work  little,  and  are  in  no  want  of 
the  necessaries,  or  even  luxuries,  of  life.  The 
English,  well  fed,  strong  and  hale,  happy  and 
free,  reap  and  enjoy  undisturbed  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  The  Swede  is  content  with  his 
glass  of  brandy.  The  Russian,  whom  no  fore- 
sight disturbs,  finds  abundance  in  the  bosom  of 
slavery  ;  but  the  Parisians,  poor  and  helpless, 
sinking  under  the  burden  of  unremitting  toils 
and  fatigue,  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  great,  who 
crush  them  like  vile  insects  whenever  they 
attempt  to  raise  their  voice,  earn,  at  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  a  scanty  subsistence,  which  only 
serves  to  lengthen  their  lives,  without  leaving 
them  anything  to  look  forward  to  in  their  old 
age  but  indigence,  or,  what  is  worse,  part  of  a 
bed  in  the  hospital." 

The  Pont-Neuf  was  always  crowded  when 
anything  was  coming  off  on  the  neighbouring 
Place  de  Greve,  where  Ravaillac  was  tortured 
and  torn  to  pieces,  and  where,  in  the  next  century, 
like  horrors  were  perpetrated  upon  the  body  of 
Damiens,  who  had  attacked  Louis  XV.  with  a 
pen-knife  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  slight  scratch. 
The  Place  de  Gr^ve  has  now  lost  its  old  historic 
name,  and  is  called  the  Place  de  THotel-de-Ville. 
In  the  open  space  where  Ravaillac  and  Damiens 
were  subjected  to  such  abominable  cruelty,  and 
where  so  many  criminals  of  various  kinds  and 
classes  were  afterwards  to  be  broken  and  beaten 


to  death,    the    guillotine   was  at  a   later   date 
set  up. 

"The  executioner  in  Paris,"  says  Mercier 
(writing  just  before  the  Revolution  of  1789), 
"enjoys  a  revenue  of  no  less  than  18,000  livres 
(;^72o).  His  figure  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  populace  ;  he  is  for  them  the  greatest  tra- 
gedian. Whenever  he  exhibits  they  crowd 
round  his  temporary  stage  :  our  very  women, 
even  those  whom  rank  and  education  should 
inspire  with  the  mildest  sentiments,  are  not  the 
last  to  share  in  the  horrid  spectacles  he  provides. 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  delicate  creatures,  whose 
fibres  are  so  tender,  so  easily  shaken,  who  faint 
at  the  sight  of  a  spider,  look  unconcerned  upon 
the  execution  of  Damiens,  being  the  last  to  avert 
their  eyes  from  the  most  dreadful  punishment 
that  ever  was  devised  to  avenge  an  offended 
monarch.  The  bourreati^  although  his  employ- 
ment brands  him  with  infamy,  has  no  badge  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens  ;  and 
this  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  noticeable  when  he  executes 
the  dreadful  commands  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
only  ridiculous :  it  is  shocking  in  the  extreme, 
to  see  him  ascend  the  ladder,  his  head  dressed 
and  profusely  powdered  ;  with  a  laced  coat,  silk 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  as  elegant  pumps  as  ever 
set  off  the  foot,  of  the  most  rtfiu&d  peU't-maUre. 
Should  he  not  be  clad  in  garments  more  suitable 
to  the  minister  of  death  ?  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  so  gross  an  absurdity  ?  A  populace 
not  overburdened  with  the  sense  of  sympathy 
are  all  taken  up  with  admiration  for  the  hand- 
some clothes  and  person  of  our  Breakbones.  Their 
attention  is  engrossed  by  the  elegant  behaviour 
and  appearance  of  this  deputy  of  the  King  of 
Terrors  :  they  have  hardly  a  thought  to  besfow 
upon  the  malefactor,  and  not  one  on  his  suffer- 
ings. Of  course,  then,  the  intention  of  the  law 
is  frustrated.  The  dreadful  example  meant  to 
frighten  vice  from  its  criminal  course  has  no 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  much  more 
attentive  to  the  point  ruffles  and  the  rich  clothes 
of  the  man  whose  appearance  should  concur  in 
adding  to  the  solemnity  than  to  the  awful 
memento  set  up  by  a  dire  necessity  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  virtue  by  showing  that  he  who 
lives  in  crime  must  die  in  infamy.  The  execu- 
tioner, from  the  stigma  inherent  to  his  profession, 
and  of  course  to  himself,  cannot  hope  to  form 
alliances  among  the  other  ranks  of  citizens. 
The  very  populace,  though  as  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  hangman  and  the  malefactors  as 
the  upper  classes  are  in  that  of  the  sovereigns 
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of  Europe  and  their  ministers,  would  think  it 
a  disgrace  to  intermarry  with  his  family  to  the 
latest  generation.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
Bourreau  of  Paris  publicly  advertised  that  he  was 
ready  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  with  a 
portion  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  on  any 
native  Frenchman  who  would  accept  it,  and  agree 
to  succeed  him  in  business.  The  latter  clause 
would  have  staggered  avarice  itself ;  but  the  execu- 
tioner of  Paris  was  obliged  to  follow  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  marry  his  heiress 
to  a  provincial  executioner.    These  gentlemen,  in 


works,  the  emperor  replied  by  ordering  the  man 
to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Under  the  Restoration  many  a  volume  was  pco- 

I  scribed  ;  but  since  the  great  Revolution  of  178^ 
no  Government  in  France  has  ventured  to  restore 
the  custom  of  having  a  condemned  book  burnt 
by  the  executioner.  When,  in  connection  with 
the   contest    on    the    subject    of    the    Church's 

'  relationship  with  the  stage,  a  very  able  pamphlet 
was  published,  proving  by  the  laws  of  France 

'  that  the  excommunication   levelled  against  the 

I  stage  was  an  illegal  and  scandalous  imposition, 


humble  imitation  of  our  bishops,  take  their 
surnames  from  the  cities  where  they  are  settled, 
and  among  themselves  it  is '  Monsieur  de  Paris,' 
'  Monsieur  de  Rouen,'  etc.  etc." 

Besides  breaking  the  bones  of  the  criminals 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  torturing  them  in  various 
ways,  and  ultimately  putting  them  to  death, 
the  executioner,  under  the  old  regime,  had 
sometimes  to  perform  upon  books,  which  he 
solemnly  burnt  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Roman  Court  are  now  the  only 
Powers  in  Europe  which  maintain  a  censorship 
over  books.  But  the  custom  of  burning  objec- 
tionable volumes,  instead  of  simply  pronouncing 
against  them  and  forbidding  their  circulation, 
belongs  altogether  to  the  past.  Plenty  of  books 
were  forbidden  in  France  under  the  First  and 
Second  Empire  ;  and  when  the  infamous  Marquis 
de    Sade   sent  Napoleon  one   of  his    disgraceful 


it  got  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  the  Place  de 
Grfeve  by  the  executioner.  Whereupon  Voltaire, 
indignant  at  the  barbarity  of  such  a  punishment, 
brought  out,  anonymously,  another  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  cremated  one,  when  this,  in  its 
turn,  was  sentenced  to  the  flames.  Doubtless 
the  ivriter  foresaw  the  fate  of  his  little  volume, 
for  the  tract  in  question  contained  the  suggestive 
remark  that,  "  if  the  executioner  were  presented 
with  a  complimentary  copy  of  every  work  he 
was  ordered  to  burn,  he  would  soon  possess  a 
handsome  and  very  valuable  library." 

j  "  Monsieur  de  Paris "  was  accustomed  in  his 
best  days  to  burn  live  witches  as  well  as  newly. 
published  books ;  and  the  cremation  of  these 
unhappy  wretches  gave  him  at  times  much 
occupation. 

I  Without  by  any  means  introducing  magic 
into  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis  did  her  best 
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to  encourage  magical  practices  ;  and  in  succeeding 
reigns  the  very  people  who,  under  her  auspices, 
had  cultivated  relations  with  the  fiend  were 
punished  for  their  tamperings  with  the  super- 
natural .  Catherine  patronised  astrologers  and  sor- 
cerers of  all  kinds  ;  and  she  was  accused  of  holding 
in  the  woods  levees  of  magicians,  who  arrived  at 
the  place  of  meeting  on  flying  goats,  winged 
horses,  or  even  simple  broomsticks.  The  as- 
sembly, according  to  popular  rumour,  began  at 
night,  and  ended  with  cock-crow.  The  place 
selected  for  the  "  Sabbath  "  was  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  which  cast  a  melancholy  light,  and 
intensified  rather  than  dispelled  the  prevailing 
darkness.  The  president  of  the  "  Sabbath  **  was 
the  fiend  in  person,  who  took  his  seat  on  a  high 
throne,  clad  with  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  of  an 
immense  black  poodle.  On  his  right  was  the 
solitary  lamp,  on  his  left  a  man  or  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  powders  or  ointments  which  it 
was  customary  to  distribute  among  those  present. 
The  ointments  were  supposed  to  enable  the 
members  of  these  strange  associations  to  recog- 
nise one  another  by  the  smell  But  there  is  so 
much  that  is  evidently  false  and  so  little  that  is 
apparently  true  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  of  these  witches'  Sabbaths,  that  the  only 
thing  worth  noting  in  connection  with  them  is 
that  they  possessed  the  privilege  of  interesting 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  secret  meetings  of 
the  Templars,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Albi- 
genses  have  all  been  represented  as  assemblies  of 
sorcerers.  In  the  **  History  of  Artois,"  by  Dom  de 
Vienne,  it  is  said  that  the  Inquisition  established 
in  the  province  caused  many  unfortunate  Wal- 
denses  to  be  burnt  alive  in  consequence  of 
diabolical  practices,  "to  which,"  as  the  Inquisi- 
tion declared,  "  they  themselves  confessed." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  severity  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  the  accused,  and  the  promise  held 
out  to  them  of  forgiveness  in  case  of  avowal, 
induced  many  of  them  to  admit  the  truth  of 
charges  without  basis.  The  province  of  La 
Brie  would  seem  during  the  magical  times  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  to  have  been  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  sorcerers — by  people,  that 
is    to    say,   who    either  considered   themselves 


such  or  were  so  considered.  The  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  of  the  province  possessed,  it 
was  said,  the  power  of  putting  to  death 
the  sheep  and  cattle  of  their  neighbours  by 
burying  various  kinds  of  enchantments  beneath 
the  paths  along  which  the  animals  were  sure  to 
pass.  Some  of  these  wonder-working  shepherds 
were  taken  and  prosecuted,  when  they  confessed 
in  many  cases  that  they  had  exercised  various 
kinds  of  bedevilments  on  the  beasts  of  certain 
farmers.  They  made  known  the  composition  of 
their  infernal  preparations,  but  refused  to  state 
where  they  were  buried,  declaring  that  if  they 
were  dug  up  the  person  who  had  deposited  them 
would  immediately  die.  Whether  the  reputed 
sorcerers  possessed  the  secret  of  some  chemical 
mixtures  which  had  really  an  injurious  efTect 
on  cattle,  or  whether  they  were  merely  actuated 
by  vain  fancies,  it  would  be  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  say.  But  many  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  of  La  Brie  were,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  condemned  and  executed  for 
magical  practices.  Thus  two  shepherds,  named 
Biaule  and  Lavaux,  were  sentenced  by  the  same 
judge  to  be  hanged  and  burnt ;  and  the  sentence, 
after  being  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
was  put  into  effect  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1691. 
Magical  practices  have  been  denounced  by 
more  than  one  Church  council  ;  nor  were 
incantations  and  witchcraft  supposed  by  any 
means  to  be  confined  to  the  ignorant  classes. 
Pharamond  passed  for  the  son  of  an  incubus  ; 
and  the  mother  of  Clovis  for  a  witch.  Fre- 
degonde  accused  Clovis,  son  of  her  husband 
Chilperic  and  a  former  wife,  of  sorcery  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  that 
any  endeavour  was  made  to  destroy  the  popular 
belief  in  magic.  After  Charlemagne's  death 
witchcraft  took  a  greater  hold  on  the  public 
mind  than  ever  ;  and  ridiculous  historians  wrote 
that  Queen  Berthe  had  given  birth  to  a  gosling 
and  that  Bertrade  was  a  witch.  Philip  the  Bold 
consulted  a  sorceress.  The  madness  of  Charles 
VI.  and  the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by 
Valentine  of  Milan  were  ascribed  to  magic  ;  and 
it  was  as  a  witch  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
burnt. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE   BOULEVARDS. 


From  the   Bastille   to   the   Madeleine— Boulevard    Beaumorchais^Beaumarchais— The  Ma^iage  of  Figaro — The   Bastille— The   Drama  in 

Paris— Adricnne  Lecouvreur— Vincennes — The  Due  d'Eoghien — DuelUug— Louis  XVL 


THE  most  important,  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  absorbing  thoroughfare  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  therefore,  in  Paris  gener- 
ally is  that  of  the  boulevards,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  gay  capital  may  be  said  to  be  concen- 
trated. Numbers  of  Parisians  pass  almost  the 
whole  of  their  life  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  ; 
or  between  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  to  the 
east,  and  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  to  the 
west  of  what,  to  the  fashionable  Parisian,  is 
the  central  boulevard.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  breakfast  and  dine  on  the  boulevards  ; 
and  it  is  along  their  length  or  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  that  not  only  the  best 
restaurants,  but  the  finest  theatres  are  to  be 
found.  Stroll  about  the  boulevards  for  a  few 
hours — an  occupation  of  which  the  true  boule- 
vardier  seems  never  to  get  tired — and  you  will 
meet  everyone  you  know  in  Paris. 

If,  moreover,  the  upper  boulevards,  those  of 
the  Madeleine,  the  Capucines,  and  the  Italiens, 
represent  fashionable  Paris,  the  lower  boulevards, 
fi*om  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  to  the  Boule- 
vard Beaumarchais,  represent  the  Paris  of  com- 
merce and  of  industry ;  so  that  the  line  of 
boulevards,  as  a  whole,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
the  Bastille,  gives  a  fair  epitome  of  the  French 
capital. 

The  poorest  of  the  boulevards  are  at  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  line,  and  the  richest  at  the 
western  ;  and  the  difference  in  character  between 
the  inhabitants  of  these  opposite  extremes 
is  shown  by  a  military  regulation  instituted 
under  the  Second  Empire.  Neither  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  needy  workmen  of  the  east 
nor  the  western  district,  where  dwelt  the  richest 
class  of  shop-keepers,  was  allowed  to  furnish  the 
usual  contingent  of  National  Guards.  The 
artisans  were  too  turbulent  to  be  entrusted  with 
arms,  while  the  tradespeople  were  equally  un- 
reliable, because  from  timidity  they  allowed 
their  arms  to  be  taken  from  them. 

Beginning  at  what  most  visitors  to  Paris  will 
consider  the  wrong  end  of  the  line  of  boulevards, 
we  find  that  on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais 
Paris  has  a  very  different  physiognomy  from  that 


which  she  presents  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made- 
leine, which  the  visitor  may  reach  by  omnibus, 
though  it  is  more  interesting  to  travel  in  some 
hired  vehicle  which  may  now  and  then  be 
stopped,  and  more  interesting  still  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  three-mile  journey  on  foot. 

At  either  end  of  the  line  of  boulevards  is  a 
Place^  or  open  space,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  be  called  a  square :  Place  de  la 
Bastille  to  the  east,  Place  de  la  Madeleine  to 
the  west.  The  omnibuses  which  ply  between  the 
two  extremities  bear  the  inscription  "  Madeleine 
— Bastille  "  ;  and,  beginning  at  the  Bastille,  the 
traveller  passes  eleven  different  boulevards,  or, 
rather,  one  boulevard  bearing  in  succession 
eleven  diflferent  names  :  Beaumarchais,  des  Filles 
du  Calvaire,  du  Temple,  Saint-Martin,  Saint- 
Denis,  Bonne-Nouvelle,  Poissonnifere,  Mont- 
martre, des  Italiens,  des  Capucines,  and  de  la 
Madeleine. 

Advancing  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine, 
we  find  the  appearance  of  the  shops  constantly 
improving,  until,  from  poor  at  one  end,  they 
become  magnificent  at  the  other.  What  the 
military  authorities  of  Germany  call  "  necessary 
luxuries  "  (such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar),  as  well 
as  luxuries  in  a  more  absolute  sense  (such  as 
costly  articles  of  attire,  sweetmeats,  and  cham- 
pagne), are  sold  all  along  the  line.  But  at  the 
Bastille  end  one  notices  here  and  there  a  little 
sacrifice  to  the  useful  and  the  indispensable.  In- 
deed, on  the  lower  boulevards  grocers'  shops  are 
to  be  found,  though  nothing  so  commonplace 
offends  the  eye  on  the  boulevards  to  which  the 
name  of  "  upper  "  is  given. 

In  like  manner,  the  importance  of  the  theatres 
increases  as  you  proceed  from  the  Bastille  west- 
ward. Nearly  half  the  playhouses  of  Paris 
are  on  the  boulevards  :  ten  on  the  north  side, 
and  three  on  the  south.  Many  other  theatres, 
if  not  entered  direct  from  the  boulevards,  are 
in  their  close  vicinity.  The  theatre  nearest  the 
Madeleine  is  the  new  Opera  House  ;  that  nearest 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  is  the  Theitre  Beau- 
marchais. The  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  owes 
its  name  to  the  brilliant  dramatist  who,  among 
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Other  works,  wrote  the  Barber  of  Seville  and 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  still  familiar  to  all 
Europe  in  their  musical  form.  From  1760  to 
1 83 1  what  is  now  called  the  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais  was  known  as  the  Boulevard  St.- 
Antoine.  In  the  last-named  year,  however, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was 
determined  to  render  homage  to  the  author 
of  the  best  comedies  in  the  French  language 
after  those  of  Moli^re  by  naming  a  boulevard 
after  him. 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  played  in 
public  for  the  first  time  on  April  27th,  1784. 
"The  description  of  the  first  performance  is," 
says  M.  de  Lomenie,  "in  every  history  of  the 
period "  ;  for  which  insufficient  reason  M.  de 
Lomenie  omits  it  in  his  own  history  of  "  Beau- 
marchais  and  his  Times."  For  at  least  two 
years  before  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  played 
in  public  the  work  must  have  been  well  known 
in  the  aristocratic  and  literary  circles  of  Paris. 
The  brilliant  comedy,  which  was  not  to  be 
brought  out  until  April,  1784,  had  been  accepted 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  October,  1781. 
"  As  soon  as  the  actors,"  writes  Beaumarchais, 
"had  received,  by  acclamation,  my  poor  Mar- 
riage^ which  has  since  had  so  many  opponents, 
I  begged  M.  Lenoir  (the  Lieutenant  of  Police) 
to  appoint  a  censor  ;  at  the  same  time  asking 
him,  as  a  special  fevour,  that  the  piece  might  be 
examined  by  no  one  else :  which  he  readily 
promised  ;  assuring  me  that  neither  secretary 
nor  clerk  should  touch  the  manuscript,  and  that 
the  play  should  be  read  in  his  own  cabinet. 
It  was  so  read  by  M.  Coqueley,  advocate,  and  I 
begged  M.  Lenoir  to  notify  what  he  retrenched, 
objected  to,  or  approved.  Six  weeks  afterwards 
I  learnt  in  society  that  my  piece  had  been  read 
at  all  the  soirees  of  Versailles,  and  I  was  in 
despair  at  this  complaisance — perhaps  forced — 
of  the  magistrate  in  regard  to  a  work  which 
still  belonged  to  me  ;  for  such  was  certainly  not 
the  austere,  discreet,  and  loyal  course  which 
belongs  to  the  serious  duty  of  a  censor.  Well  or 
ill  read — perhaps  maliciously  mutilated — the  piece 
was  pronounced  detestable  ;  and  not  knowing 
in  what  respect  I  had  sinned  (for  according  to 
custom  nothing  was  specified),  I  stood  before  the 
inquisition  obliged  to  guess  my  crimes,  but 
aware,  nevertheless,  that  I  was  already  tacitly 
proscribed.  As,  however,  this  proscription  by 
the  court  only  irritated  the  curiosity  of  the 
town,  I  was  condemned  to  readings  without 
number.  Whenever  one  party  was  discovered, 
another  would  immediately  be  formed." 


At  the  beginning  of  1782  it  w^as  already  a 
question  who  could  obtain  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  play  read  by  Beaumarchais — an 
admirable  reciter — whether  at  his  own  house  or 
in  some  brilliant  salon,  "Every  day,"  writes 
Madame  Campan,  "  persons  were  heard  to  say : 
*  I  was  present,  or  I  shall  be  present,  at  a  reading 
of  Beaumarchais's  piece.' " 

The  first  performance  of  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  was  thus  described  by  a  competent 
judge.  "  Never,"  says  Grimm,  in  one  of  the 
letters  addressed  by  him  and  by  Diderot  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  "  never  did  a  piece 
attract  such  crowds  to  the  Theitre  Fran^ais. 
All  Paris  wished  to  see  this  famous  *  marriage,' 
and  the  house  was  crammed  almost  the  very 
moment  the  doors  were  of>ened  to  the  public. 
Scarcely  half  of  those  who  had  besieged  the  doors 
since  eight  in  the  morning  succeeded  in  finding 
places.  Most  persons  got  in  by  force  or  by 
throwing  money  to  the  porters.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  more  humble,  more  audacious,  more  eager 
in  view  of  obtaining  a  favour  from  the  Court  than 
were  all  our  young  lords  to  ensure  themselves 
a  place  at  the  first  representation  of  Figaro. 
More  than  one  duchess  considered  herself  too 
happy  that  day  to  find  in  the  balconies,  where 
ladies  are  seldom  seen,  a  wretched  stool  side  by 
side  with  Madame  Duthe,  Carline,  and  company." 

Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  dined  in  the 
actresses'  rooms,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places. 
"  Cordons  bleus,"  says  Bachaumont,  "  mixed  up 
in  the  crowd,  elbowing  with  Savoyards — the  guard 
being  dispersed,  and  the  iron  gates  broken  by  the 
efforts  of  the  assailants."  La  Harpe,  in  one  of 
his  series  of  letters  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of 
Russia  and  Count  Schouvaloff,  declares  that  three 
porters  were  killed  ;  being  "  one  more  than  were 
killed  at  the  production  of  Scudery's  last  piece." 
"  On  the  stage,  when  the  curtain  was  raised,  there 
was  seen,"  says  De  Lomenie,  "  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  assemblage  of  talent  that  was  ever 
contained  within  the  walls  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  employed  in  promoting  the  success  of 
a  comedy  which  sparkled  with  wit,  which  carried 
the  audience  along  by  its  dramatic  movement 
and  audacity,  and  which,  if  it  shocked  or  startled 
some  of  the  private  boxes,  excited  and  enchanted, 
inflamed  and  electrified  the  pit." 

All  the  parts  were  entrusted  to  performers  of 
the  first  merit.  Mademoiselle  Sainval,  who  was 
the  tragic  actress  then  in  vogue,  had,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Beaumarchais,  accepted  the  part  of  the 
Countess  Alma  viva,  in  which  she  displayed  a 
talent   the  more  striking  from  being  quite  un- 
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expected.     Mademoiselle  Contat  enchanted  the  I  Larive,  not  wishing  tragedy  to  be  represented  in 

public  in  the  character  of  Susanna  by  her  grace,     the  piece  by  Mademoiselle  Sainval  alone,  asked 

the  refinement   of  her  acting,  and  the  for    the   insignificant    little   part   of 

ch,           "  ■      •                 - .          ■          .  „  .           .  .. 
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by  Vanhove  and  Bellemont.     Finally,  through  a  I  might    administer    to     him    des 
singular  caprice,  a  somewhat  celebrated  tragedian,  |  spirititeh  in  case  of  death. 
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The  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  represented 
sixty-eight  times  in  succession,  and  each  time 
with  the  greatest  possible  success.  In  eight 
months,  from  April  27th,  1784,  till  January  loth, 
1785,  the  piece  brought  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
without  counting  the  fiftieth  representation 
(which,  at  Beaumarchais's  request,  was  given  for 
the  poor),  no  less  than  346,197  livTes  or  francs  ;  an 
immense  sum  for  that  period.  When  all  ex- 
penses had  been  paid,  there  remained  a  profit  of 
293,755  livres  for  division  amongst  the  actors, 
after  the  deduction  from  it  of  Beaumarchais's 
share  as  author,  amounting  to  41,469  livres. 

All  sorts  of  anecdotes  were  told  in  connection 
with  the  success  of  the  work.  A  gentleman — 
whom  gossip  transformed  into  a  duke — wrote  to 
Beaumarchais,  asking  for  a  loge  grillee  for  him- 
self and  two  ladies  who  wished  to  see  the  piece 
without  being  seen.  Beaumarchais  replied  that 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  persons  who  wished  to 
combine  "  the  honours  of  virtue  with  the  pleasures 
of  vice";  and,  moreover,  that  his  comedy  was 
not  a  work  which  honourable  persons  need  be 
ashamed  to  see. 

The  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  of  the  present 
day  was  (as  already  mentioned)  called,  until  some 
fifty  years  after  the  Revolution,  Boulevard  St.- 
Antoine  ;  where,  until  1789,  the  year  of  its 
destruction,  stood  the  celebrated  fortress  and 
prison  of  the  Bastille.  The  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  was  the  first  event  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and  many  have  asked  why  the  fury  of 
the  crowd  was  particularly  directed  against  a 
building  which,  monument  of  tyranny  though 
it  was,  had  never  been  employed  against  the 
people  at  large,  but  almost  always  against 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  on  whose  behalf 
the  Revolutionists  were  certainly  not  fighting. 
But  although  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  were 
for  the  most  part  filled  with  political  offenders, 
persons  of  every  station  in  life  did,  from  time 
to  time,  find  themselves  enclosed  within  its 
walls. 

The  too  celebrated  fortress  was  originally 
built  to  protect  the  east  of  Paris,  as  the  Louvre 
was  constructed  to  guard  the  west.  It  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  boulevard  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Beaumarchais,  and  consisted  of 
eight  towers,  four  of  which  looked  towards  the 
town — that  is  to  say,  the  Rue  St.-Antoine — ^and 
four  towards  the  country — that  is  to  say,  the 
Faubourg  St.-Antoine. 

Above  the  shop  of  the  wine  -  seller  who 
inhabits  No.  232  in  the  Rue  St.-Antoine,  at 
the  corner  of   the    newly-built    Rue    Jacques- 


Coeur,  a  marble  tablet  sets  forth  that  the 
house  in  question  occupies  the  site  of  the 
outlying  building  into  which  the  assailants,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1789,  made  their  way  before 
storming  the  fortress  itself.  The  cafe  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  of  the 
square  bears  for  its  sign,  "  The  Cannon  of  the 
Bastille." 

It  was  less  as  a  fortress  than  as  a  State  prison 
that  the  Bastille  was  known,  and  by  the  nation 
at  large  execrated.  Prisoners  were  taken  to  the 
Bastille  on  a  simple  lettrc  de  cachet :  a  sealed 
order  or  warrant,  which  was  sometimes  given 
out  blank,  so  that  the  favoured  recipient  niight 
make  whatever  use  of  it  he  pleased,  against  no 
matter  whom.  The  victims  were  introduced 
secretly  into  the  fortress  ;  and  the  soldiers  on 
guard  had  instructions  to  turn  aside  when  any 
prisoner  was  being  brought  in,  so  that  they 
might  not  afterwards  recognise  him.  Once 
inside  the  dungeon,  he  was  liable  to  undergo 
frequent  interrogations  without  even  knowing 
on  what  charge,  or  even  suspicion,  he  had  been 
arrested.  The  treatment  in  prison  depended 
absolutely  on  the  will  of  the  governor.  Those 
under  detention  were  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, without  anyone  outside  being  able  to 
obtain  news  as  to  whether  they  even  existed. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  receive  letters  from 
their  family  or  friends.  The  internal  regulations 
of  the  Bastille  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  us 
by  the  numerous  chronicles  and  memoirs  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  it,  including,  in  parti- 
cular, those  of  Linguet.  "  During  the  seven 
years  that  I  passed  in  the  Bastille,"  says  M. 
Pelissery,  quoted  by  Linguet,  "I  had  no  air 
even  in  fine  weather,  and  in  winter  they  gave 
me  nothing  in  the  way  of  fuel  except  wood  just 
taken  from  the  river.  My  bed  was  intolerable, 
and  the  bedclothes  dirty  and  worm-eaten.  I 
drank,  or  rather  poisoned  myself  with,  foul 
stagnant  water.  What  food  they  brought  me ! 
Famished  dogs  would  not  have  touched  it. 
Accordingly,  my  body  was  soon  covered  with 
pustules,  my  legs  gave  way  beneath  me,  I  spat 
blood,  and  became  scorbutic.  The  dungeons 
received  neither  light  nor  air,  except  by  one 
narrow  window  pierced  in  a  wall  nearly  five 
metres  thick,  and  traversed  by  a  triple  row  of 
bars,  between  which  there  were  intervals  of 
only  five  centimetres.  Even  on  the  most 
beautiful  days  the  prisoners  received  but  feeble 
rays  of  light.  In  the  winter  these  fetal  caves 
resembled  ice-houses,  being  sufficiently  raised 
for   the   cold   to  penetrate  ;    while   in   summer 
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they  were  like  damp  stoves,  in  which  it  was 
difficult  not  to  be  stifled,  since  the  walls  are  so 
thick  as  to  keep  out  the  heat  necessary  for 
drying  the  interior.  There  are  some  rooms — and 
mine  was  one  of  them — which  look  out  directly 
upon  the  moat  into  which  flows  the  great  sewer 
of  the  Rue  St.-Antoine.  Thence  ascends  a  pes- 
tilential exhalation,  which,  when  once  it  has 
entered  these  rooms,  can  only  with  much  diffi- 
culty be  got  out  again.  It  is  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere that  the  prisoner  has  to  breathe.  There, 
not  to  be  absolutely  stifled,  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
his  nights  and  days  glued  to  the  inside  bars  of 
the  little  window  in  the  door,  through  which  a 
glimmer  of  light  and  a  breath  of  air  may  reach 
him.'' 

"  The  history  of  the  Bastille  as  a  State  prison," 
says  Mongin,  "  might  almost  be  said  to  include 
everything  intellectual  and  political  in  France. 
Into  its  dungeons  were  thrown,  one  after  the 
other,  Hugues ;  Aubriot,  who  himself  founded 
the  Bastille,  and  who  expiated  by  perpetual  im- 
prisonment his  alleged  heresy  and  his  love 
relations  with  a  Jewess  ;  Jacques  d'Armagnac, 
Duke  of  Nemours,  in  1475  ;  with  many  high  and 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL 
and  Richelieu.  Here  also  were  confined  Marshal 
de  Biron  and  Fouquet,  the  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  besides  more  than  one  officer  of  dis- 
tinction under  Louis  XIV." 

When  the  Bastille  had  done  its  work  on  the 
last  remains  of  feudalism  and  on  the  Court 
aristocracy,  the  turn  came  of  the  people — the 
precursors  of  the  Republic,  the  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Bastille  was  filled  with  Protestants. 
Here  were  shut  up  the  Jansenists  and  the 
fanatics  known  as  the  Convulsionnaires.  Here, 
too,  suffered,  until  he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold, 
the  brave  Governor  of  India  under  the  French 
domination,  Lally,  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
Court  rather  than  to  the  sovereign.  Voltaire, 
Mirabeau,  Linguet  (who,  after  making  his  escape, 
published  in  London  his  eloquent  account  of  the 
cruelties  to  which  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  were 
subjected),  Latude,  and  numberless  other  men 
distinguished  in  diflerent  walks  of  life. 

The  14th  of  July,  1789,  saw  the  first  blow 
struck  by  the  Revolutionists  against  that  monu- 
ment which,  to  them,  symbolised  all  that  was 
hateful  in  the  ancient  monarchy.  War  had 
already  virtually  been  declared  between  the  two 
sides.  Ever3rthing  seemed  in  favour  of  the  king, 
the  Court,  the  nobility,  and  the  monarchical 
party  generally.     "  If  Paris  must  be  burnt,"  one 


of    the    Ministers    had    said,    **we    will    burn 
it." 

Paris  was,  indeed,  surrounded  with  foreign 
troops  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  attitude  of  the 
French  regiments,  commanded  by  officers  some  of 
whom  were  Royalists  and  others  Republicans,  it 
was  certain  that  the  popular  movement  would 
have  to  count  with  the  Swiss,  Austrian,  and 
German  troops  stationed  at  Charenton,  Sevres, 
Versailles,  at  the  Military  School,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  National  Assembly 
had,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  demanded  from 
the  king  the  removal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
The  king^s  only  reply,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
was  to  dismiss  Necker,  the  popular  Minister. 
The  news  of  this  tyrannical  step  fell  upon  Paris 
on  Sunday,  July  12th,  like  a  spark  on  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  The  Palais  Royal,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  violently  agitated.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  on  a  hot  summer's  day  when  suddenly 
the  midday  cannon,  with  its  lens  above  the 
touch-hole,  was  fired  by  the  blazing  sun. 

A  superstitious  importance  was  attached  to 
the  ^miliar  incident ;  and  the  Revolutionists, 
with  the  people  around  them,  saw  in  the 
ordinary  explosion  of  a  midday  gun,  intended 
only  to  interest  the  public  by  marking  the  time, 
the  signal  for  an  uprising  against  the  ancient 
monarchy.  A  young  man  of  twenty,  then  abso- 
lutely unknown,  but  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
remembered  as  Camille  Desmoulins,  rushed  out 
of  the  Cafe  Foy,  sprang  upon  a  table  just  outside, 
and  in  impassioned  language  addressed  the  crowd. 
"  Citizens,"  he  cried,  "  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose  !  I  have  just  come  firom  Versailles.  Necker 
is  dismissed,  and  his  dismissal  is  the  signal  for  a 
new  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  evening 
all  the  Swiss  and  German  battalions  will  march 
fi-om  the  Champ-de-Mars  to  put  to  death  every 
patriot.  We  have  but  one  resource :  to  rise  to 
arms,  after  assuming  cockades  by  which  we  may 
recognise  each  other.  What  colours  do  you 
prefer — ^green,  the  colour  of  hope,  or  the  blue  of 
Cincinnatus,  the  colour  of  American  liberty  and 
of  democracy  ?  " 

"  Green,  green  !  "  cried  the  crowd. 

"  Friends,"  continued  the  young  man,  in  a  sono- 
rous voice,  "  the  signal  is  already  given.  I  see 
staring  me  in  the  face  the  spies  and  satellites  of  the 
police.  But  I  will  not  fall  alive  into  their  hands. 
Let  every  citizen  follow  my  example."  He  waved 
in  the  air  two  pistols,  fastened  a  green  ribbon  to 
his  hat,  and  descending  firom  his  chair,  urged 
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those  present  to  take,  as  signs  of  recognition, 
leaves  from  the  trees  around  them.  Soon  the 
trees  of  the  Palais  Royal  garden  were  stripped. 
The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  spread  in  every 


manner.  These  militia  bands  were  intended  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  nation  ;  if  necessary,  against 
the  populace.  But  the  general  excitement  n-as 
too  great  to  allow  of  such  formal  measures  being 


direction.  Arms  were  seized  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  The  busts  of  Necker  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  idols  of  the  moment,  were 
carried  through  the  streets  veiled  with  black 
crape.  More  than  one  detachment  of  the  French 
Guards  joined  the  crowd.  In  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  several  persons  were  killed  by  a  cavalry 
charge  under  the  command  of  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc,  of  which  the  chief  effect  was  to  exasperate 
the  insurgents  to  the  utmost.  Partial  engage- 
ments now  took  place  at  various  points.  At 
the  gates  of  Paris,  the  barriers  where  a  tax  was 
levied  on  provisions  brought  into  the  city  were 
set  in  flames.  Towards  evening  committees 
were  formed  in  ail  the  districts  of  the  capital 
"for  preventing  tumult."  The  shops  were  now 
everywhere  closed,  and  the  theatres  gave  no 
performances.  During  the  night  the  district 
assemblies  held  a  general  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  urge  all  who  possessed  arms  to 
bring  them  to  district  head-quarters,  that  militia 
companies,  to  be  promptly  formed  for  the  occa- 
sion, might  be  furnished  therewith  in  a  regular 


taken  as  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  hurriedly 
constituted  district  assemblies  thought  advisable. 
To  all  recommendations  of  prudence  there  was 
but  one  reply  :  "  To  Arms  !  "  The  Provost  of 
the  Paris  merchants,  De  Flesselles  by  name,  who 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  district  assem- 
blies, endeavoured  to  stay  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
now  spreading  so  widely ;  but  to  no  purpose, 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  from  which  he  held 
forth,  was  now  occupied  in  every  corner  by 
armed  men,  who  had  no  intention  of  giving  their 
weapons  up  for  the  equipment  of  any  imaginary 
militia  company  ;  and  as  yet  these  companies 
were  unformed.  An  order  to  evacuate  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  met  with  'no  attention,  and  delibera- 
tions were  now  carried  on  beneath  the  eyes  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  enraged  mob. 

In  place  of  the  green  colour  adopted  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  insurgents  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  the  day  afterwards  was  rejected  as 
the  family  colour  of  the  Counts  of  Artois,  the 
tricolour  had  now  been  assumed :  blue,  in  the 
new  flag,  being  held  to  signify  hope ;  red,  the 
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blood  of  sacrifice ;  and  white,  the 
monarchy,  against  which  war  had  not  yet  been 
declared.  It  was  against  the  abuses  of  the 
ancient  system,  and  in  view  of  a  thorough 
reform,  that  the  people  were  rising. 

Camille  Desmoulins  had  begun  the  Revolu- 
tion on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  July,  at  noon.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday,  July  13th,  the  alarm 
bell  n-as  rung  in  every  church,  and  the  drum 
beaten  in  every  street.  Bands  were  now  formed, 
without  much  system,  under  the  names  of 
Volunteers  of  the  Palais  Royal,  of  the  Tuileries, 
etc.  Women  were  everywhere  making  blue  and 
red  cockades — the  white  was  not  absolutely 
essential ;  the  blacksmiths  were  forging  arms  ; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  thirty-six 
hours  fifty  thousand  pikes  were  made.  Tumul- 
tuous meetings  weT&  held  in  the  churches,  with 
a.    view    to   some    regular   organisation    of    the 


from  Government  stores,  sacks  of  wheat  and 
flour  (stopped  at  the  barriers),  and  even  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  were  brought. 
Paris  was  being  turned  into  a  camp.  The 
citizens  of  the  district  assemblies,  carried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  the  people  whose  impetuosity 
they  had  sought  to  restrain,  the  students  of 
the  various  schools,  the  clerks  of  the  public 
offices,  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs :  all  hurried 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  swearing  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  The  fact  that  Paris  was  threatened  by 
Swiss,  German,  and  various  kinds  of  Austrian 
troops  could  not  but  awaken  the  patriotism  of 
Frenchmen  generally.  The  first  enemy  to  be 
fought  was  the  army  of  foreigners  waiting  to 
swoop  down  on  the  city.  An  important  col- 
lection of  arms,  formed  by  those  who  had  obeyed 
the  first  recommendations  of  the  district  assem- 
blies,  was  reported   to  exist  at  the  Invalides ; 


movement.  A  Government  dep6t  of  arms  was 
invaded,  and  plundered  of  its  contents.  The 
Pbce  de  la  Grfeve  became  an  important  centre 
to  which  arms  taken  from  gunsmiths*  shops  or 


and  an  enormous  quantity  of  powder  which  ivas 
being  sent  out  of  Paris  hy  way  of  the  River 
Seine,  apparently  under  the  orders  of  the  timid 
citizens  composing  the  aforesaid  assemblies,  was 
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seized,  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  partially 
distributed. 

No  movement,  meanwhile,  had  been  made  by 
the  foreign  troops,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
encamped  or  quartered  in  the  6cole  Militaire  ; 
the  inaction  being  attributable  to  divided  counsels 
among  the  king's  ministers,  and  to  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  king  himself.  The  one  thing  de- 
cided upon  was  to  stop  the  entrance  of  provisions 
into  Paris  :  a  sure  means,  it  was  thought,  of  reduc- 
ing the  tumult,  which  at  the  outset  was  scarcely 
looked  upon  as  serious.  The  National  Assembly 
was  behaving,  meanwhile,  in  the  most  heroic 
manner.  Threatened  with  dissolution  and  arrest, 
and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  troops,  it 
voted  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  dismissal  of 
Necker,  a  demand  that  the  foreign  troops  be 
forthwith  sent  away  from  Paris,  and  a  declaration 
that  the  king's  ministers,  whatever  their  rank, 
would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  mis- 
fortunes that  might  result  from  the  present 
condition  of  things. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July  Paris  was 
surrounded  at  all  points  by  foreign  troops,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  threatened  with  famine. 
But  one  course  was  open  to  the  insurgents  :  that 
of  immediate  action.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  an  attack  must  be  made,  and  the  object 
unanimously  chosen  for  the  first  assault  was 
the  Bastille :  symbol  of  everything  hateful  in 
the  government  it  was  proposed  to  overturn. 
"  A  la  Bastille  I "  was  now  the  universal  cry. 
But  a  dearth  of  muskets  retarded  the  impulse, 
and  it  was  determined  in  the  first  instance  to 
attack  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  arms  in 
large  numbers  were  known  to  be  stored  away. 
Thirty  thousand  men  hurried  to  the  asylum  of 
aged  soldiers  ;  when,  without  much  time  being 
wasted  in  parleying  with  the  governor,  the 
sentinels  were  seized  and  the  place  entered  by 
force.  In  the  cellars  twenty-eight  thousand 
muskets  were  discovered  concealed  beneath  hay 
and  straw  ;  and  with  these  the  invaders,  whose 
numbers  had  gradually  increased,  hastened  to 
arm  themselves.  Five  years  before,  the  king,  on 
consenting  to  the  liberation  of  Latude,  had 
promised  that  henceforth  no  one  should  be  sent 
to  the  Bastille  except  for  a  definite  period,  and 
after  formal  conviction  on  a  positive  charge. 
But  this  engagement  had  not  been  kept ;  people 
had  been  arrested,  and  incarcerated  (as  at  the 
present  time  in  Russia)  on  the  simple  denun- 
ciation of  police  officers  and  spies  ;  sometimes 
on  mere  suspicion,  at  others  without  even 
suspicion,   and  simply   for   the   gratification  of 


private  malice.  The  terrible  lettre  de  cachet^ 
on  the  strength  of  which  arrests  were  made 
without  further  explanation,  had  indeed  become 
a  purchasable  thing,  with  a  fixed  price,  like  any 
other  article  of  commerce.  It  was  doubtless, 
however,  the  memory  of  a  long  course  of  ancient 
wrongs  that,  above  all,  animated  the  people  in 
their  rage  against  the  Bastille.  There  was,  more- 
over, however,  a  strategical  reason.  As  a  fortress, 
the  Bastille  commanded  the  Rue  St.-Antoineand 
the  adjoining  faubourg,  and  indeed  dominated 
all  Paris.  To  destroy  it,  therefore,  was  consi- 
dered at  once  a  good  moral  and  a  good  military 
act. 

The  governor,  De  Launay,  had  already  pre- 
pared his  defence  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  guns 
of  position  in  the  towers,  he  had  placed  a  number 
in  the  interior  courtyard.  The  gates  and  the 
outer  walls  had  been  loopholed  and  armed  with 
wall-pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  paving-stones, 
cannon-balls,  and  lumps  of  iron  had  been  carried 
up  to  the  towers,  in  order  to  be  hurled  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  expected  assailants. 

The  garrison  consisted  only  of  114  men,  32  of 
whom  were  Swiss,  while  the  other  82  were  old 
pensioners.  The  defenders,  indeed,  were  nearly 
all  of  them  aged,  but  experienced,  soldiers.  Their 
material  appliances  and  the  strength  of  their 
position  were  such  that  the  governor  looked 
upon  the  fortress  as  impregnable  against  a  mob 
of  people  who  had  neither  the  art  nor  the  time 
to  undertake  regular  siege  operations.  With 
his  powerfril  batteries,  De  Launay  could  lay  the 
whole  quarter  in  ruins  ;  and  foreseeing  this 
possibility,  the  committee  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  governor,  promising  not 
to  attack  him  if  he  would  withdraw  the  cannon, 
and  promise  not  on  his  side  to  begin  hostilities. 
A  man  of  more  energy,  Thuriot  de  la  Roziere, 
called,  in  the  name  of  his  district,  upon  the 
governor,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress.  His  account  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  Paris  astonished  De  Launay,  and  gained  the 
sympathy  of  the  French  portion  of  the  garrison. 
His  final  demand  was  that  the  Bastille  should 
be  occupied  by  some  of  the  newly-formed  bands 
conjointly  with  troops  of  the  regular  army.  But 
this  proposition,  though  more  advanced  than  the 
feeble  one  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  was  by  no  means  on  a  level  with 
popular  demands  ;  and  Thuriot,  on  leaving  the 
Bastille,  was  threatened  by  the  armed  bands 
assembled  outside,  who  demanded,  not  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Bastille,  but  its  destruction. 

A  few  brave  men  got   into  the  outer  yard 
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through  the  roof  of  the  guard-house,  and  at  once 
destroyed  with  hatchets  the  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge leading  to  the  inner  yard.  They  were 
followed  by  others,  and  soon  the  outer  gates  were 
forced.  A  terrible  fire  had  been  opened  on  the 
crowd  of  assailants,  and  it  was  resolved  once  more 
to  approach  De  Launay  by  means  of  a  deputation, 
which,  however,  was  unable  to  reach  him.  At 
this  moment  the  besiegers  set  fire  to  several 
carts  of  hay  and  manure,  in  order  to  burn  the 
buildings  which  masked  the  fortress  and  to 
smoke  out  the  defenders.  At  the  same  time, 
a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  fi-om  the  windows 
and  Toofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  All  this, 
however,  had  but  little  effect  on  the  garrison. 
A  new  deputation  was  now  sent  forward,  bearing 
a  white  flag.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  in 
reply  fi-om  the  Bastille,  and  the  soldiers  reversed 
their  muskets.  An  officer  of  the  Swiss  troops 
passed  forward  a  note,  by  means  of  a  crane, 
with  these  words  :  "  We  have  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  we  will  blow  up  the 
fortress  and  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood 
unless  you  accept  a  capitulation." 

The  Commissaries  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
believing  in  the  pacific  demonstrations  of  the 
garrison,  were  already  urging  the  people  to 
retire,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  discharge 
of  musketry  fi^om  the  fortress,  which  laid  low 
a  good  number  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  ap- 
parently the  Swiss  who  had  fired,  heedless  of 
the  conciliatory  attitude  assumed  by  the  French 
portion  of  the  defending  force.  The  whole 
garrison  was  held  responsible  for  this  act  of 
treachery.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  had 
now  gone  beyond  all  bounds,  and  there  was  but 
one  cry  heard  :  "  Down  with  the  Bastille  !  " 
A  number  of  the  French  guards  seized  five  of 
the  guns  which  had  been  brought  fi-om  the 
Invalides,  and  pointed  them  at  the  fortress. 
The  fire  of  the  artillery  proved  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  musketry,  and  the  drawbridge 
was  now  swept  by  cannon-balls. 

Meanwhile,  the  garrison  was  divided  against 
itself.  The  pensioners  wished  the  contest,  of 
which  the  end  could  now  be  foreseen,  to  cease, 
whereas  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  careless  about 
the  effusion  of  French  blood  (and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  full  of  a  more  youthful  courage),  were 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

There  was  another  reason  which  made  it 
unadvisable  to  prolong  the  defence.  The  for- 
tress contained  abundance  of  ammunition,  but 
little  or  no  food  ;  and  the  numbers,  constantly 
increasing,    of   the    besiegers   rendered    it    im- 


possible to  renew  the  supply.  It  was  evident 
that  all  Paris  demanded  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
The  Swiss,  however,  would  hear  of  no  surrender. 
As  for  De  Launay,  he  felt  that  he  was  per- 
sonally detested,  not  only  for  the  blood  he  was 
uselessly  shedding,  but  even  more  for  his  perse- 
cution of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge.  The 
Memoirs  of  Linguet  and  other  revelations  had 
made  his  name  odious  throughout  Europe. 
Thus  the  vengeful  cries  of  the  people  seemed 
directed  against  himself  personally.  Wild  with 
terror,  he  seized  a  match,  and  was  about  to 
explode  his  powder  magazine,  when  two  non- 
commissioned officers  drove  him  back  at  point 
of  bayonet.  Outside,  a  sort  of  organisation  had 
now  established  itself.  Many  bands  of  volun- 
teers had  been  moving  together  since  the  first 
uprising,  with  the  volunteers  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
under  Camille  Desmoulins,  among  them.  These 
bands  were  under  the  command  of  officers  of 
the  French  Guards,  or  of  energetic  men  who 
were  afterwards  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
military  career. 

According  to  some  accounts,  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress  took  place  immediately  after  the 
episode  of  the  note  thrust  forward  on  a  crane,  or, 
according  to  another  version,  pushed  through  a 
loophole.  The  moment  in  any  case  arrived 
when,  promised  by  some  of  the  French  Guards 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  the  garrison 
agreed  formally  to  surrender.  The  drawbridges 
were  now  lowered,  and  the  Bastille  was  occupied 
in  force.  On  being  recognised,  De  Launay  was 
arrested  and  led  off"  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Hulin,  afterwards  one  of  Napoleon's  generals 
and  nobles,  took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and, 
forming  an  escort,  did  his  best  to  convey  him 
safely  through  the  infuriated  mob,  which,  with 
execrations,  pressed  towards  him  from  all  sides. 
More  than  once  De  Launay  was  thrown  down. 
Having  lost  his  hat,  he  was  now  an  easier  mark 
than  ever  for  the  assaults  of  the  crowd.  That 
he  might  not  so  readily  be  distinguished,  Hulin 
gave  him  his  own  hat,  thus  running  the  risk  of 
being  himself  mistaken  for  the  odious  governor. 
At  last  Hulin  and  several  members  of  the  escort 
were  thrown  together  to  the  ground  ;  and  when 
Hulin  managed  to  rise,  the  head  of  the  hated 
governor  was  being  carried  aloft  on  the  point  of 
a  pike. 

Within  the  Bastille  the  invaders  were,  mean- 
while, breaking  open  the  dungeons.  Only  seven 
prisoners,  however,  were  found,  two  of  whom 
had  become  insane.  One  of  the  latter  had  a 
long  white  beard  falling  to  his  waist,  and  fancied 
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himself  still  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
had  been  dead  fifteen  years.  Instruments  of 
torture  were  discovered.  Shocking  as  this 
detail  may  be  to  a  reader  of  the  present  day, 
it  should  be  rerhembered  that  under  the  old 
monarchy  torture  was  constantly  employed  in 
criminal  process.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  it 
was  formally  abolished  a  few  years  before  the 
Revolution,  and  not  afterwards,  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  archives  of  the  prison  were  in  part  de- 
stroyed. All  that  was  preserved  of  them  was 
afterwards  published,  in  order  once  more  to. 
throw  light  on  the  iniquity  of  the  system  under 
which  such  an  institution  as  the  Bastille  could 
exist. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastille  cost  the  assailants 
eighty-three  killed  on  the  spot,  and  fifteen  who 
died  from  their  injuries,  besides  sixty-three 
wounded.  The  garrison,  on  their  side,  protected 
by  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  lost  but  one  killed 
and  one  wounded  during  a  struggle  which  lasted 
five  hours. 

The  major  of  the  garrison,  De  Losme,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  governor,  except  that,  instead  of 
being  put  to  death  summarily  by  an  enraged 
mob,  he  was  taken  deliberately  to  the  famous 
lanternc^  or  lamp  of  the  Place  de  la  Gr^e,  and 
hanged.  Two  of  the  pensioners,  accused,  like 
the  major,  of  having  pointed  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  against  the  people,  were  also  strung  up. 
These  were  the  first  victims  of  the  cry  "  ^  la 
lanterne  I "  afterwards  to  be  heard  so  often  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  lantertie  in  question 
was  attached  to  an  iron  gibbet ;  and  it  was  on 
this  gibbet  that  the  victims  of  popular  fury  were 
hoisted  aloft. 

The  lives  of  all  the  other  defenders  were 
spared.  They  were  set  at  liberty  and  a  subscrip- 
tion opened  for  them,  as  they  had  now  no  means 
of  earning  an  honest  penny. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  caused 
great  excitement  at  Versailles,  where  Louis  XVI., 
in  his  habitual  state  of  indecision,  seemed  unable 
to  give  an  order  of  any  kind.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  at  his  usual  hour,  but  was  awakened  early 
the  next  morning  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering  the  royal 
bedchamber  at  any  time.  The  Duke  informed 
his  sovereign  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Paris, 
and  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  putting 
himself  in  accord  with  the  nation  and  with  the 
Assembly. 

"Is  it  a  revolt,  then?"  asked  Louis  XVI., 
with   his  eyes  half  open.     "  No,  Sire,"  replied 


the  duke  ;  "  it  is  a  revolution."  In  these  words, 
destined  to  become  celebrated,  the  astonished 
king  was  informed  that  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Bastille  was  now  pulled  down  :  partly  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  partly  in  virtue  of 
a  formal  resolution.  The  stones  were  broken 
up  into  little  pieces,  and  worn  by  ladies  as 
jewellery ;  ornaments  and  playthings  were  also 
made  from  the  remains  of  the  detested  edifice. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  formed  a  special 
corps,  which  had  its  recognised  place  in  all 
public  ceremonies.  A  medal  was  struck  in  their 
honour,  and  each  of  them  was  commissioned  with 
an  office.  During  the  Revolution  the  ground  on 
which  the  Bastille  stood  became  a  favourite 
place  for  public  meetings.  The  Bronze  Column 
which  now  lifts  its  head  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  was  erected  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  memory  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
and  of  the  lesser  revolt  of  1 830. 

Although  the  Revolution  began  in  Paris,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  spread  rapidly  to  the  pro- 
vinces. This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Arthur 
Young's  account  of  what  took  place  at  Strasburg, 
where  he  had  just  arrived  when  news  of  the 
Revolution  reached  him. 

"  I  arrived  there,"  he  writes,  "  at  a  critical 
moment,  which  I  thought  would  have  broken 
my  neck  :  a  detachment  of  horse,  with  their 
trumpets,  on  one  side,  a  party  of  infantr}*,  with 
their  drums  beating,  on  the  other,  and  a  great 
mob  hallooing,  frightened  my  French  mare,  and 
I  could  scarcely  keep  her  from  trampling  on 
Messrs.  the  tiers  etat  On  arriving  at  the  inn, 
one  heard  the  interesting  news  of  the  revolt  of 
Paris ;  the  Garde  Frangat'se  joining  the  people ; 
the  unreliability  of  the  rest  of  the  troops  ;  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  ;  and  the  institution  of  the 
tntltce  hourgeoisc — in  a  word,  the  absolute  over- 
throw of  the  old  government.  Everything  being 
now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assembly,  they  have  the  power  to 
make  a  new  constitution  such  as  they  think 
proper  ;  and  it  will  be  a  spectacle  for  the  world 
to  view  in  this  enlightened  age  the  representatives 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  sitting  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  better  fabric  of  liberty 
than  Europe  has  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be 
seen  whether  they  will  copy  the  constitution  of 
England,  freed  from  its  faults,  or  attempt  from 
theory  to  frame  something  absolutely  speculative. 
In  the  former  case  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
their  country  ;  in  the  latter  they  will  probably 
involve   it  in  inextricable  confusion   and    civil 
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wars :  perhaps  not  immediately,  but  certainly  in 
the  future.  I  hear  nothing  of  their  removing 
from  Versailles.  If  they  stay  there  under  the 
control  of  an  armed  mob,  they  must  make  a 
government  that  will  please  the  mob  ;  but  they 
will,  I  suppose,  be  wise  enough  to  move  to  some 
central  town — Tours,  Blois,  or  Orleans,  where 
their  deliberations  may  be  free.  But  the  Parisian 
spirit  of  commotion  spreads  rapidly  ;  it  is  here  ; 
the  troops  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck  are 
employed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  people  who 
show  signs  of  an  intended  revolt.  They  have 
broken  the  windows  of  some  magistrates  who  are 
no  favourites  ;  and  a  great  mob  of  them  is  at 
this  moment  assembled,  demanding  clamorously 
to  have  meat  at  five  sous  a  pound.  They  have  a 
cr>'  among  them  that  will  conduct  them  to  good 
lengths  :  *  Point  eTimpdt  ct  vivent  les  etats  !  *  I 
have  spent  some  time  at  the  Cabinet  Litter  aire 
reading  the  gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an 
account  of  the  transactions  at  Paris  ;  and  I  have 
had  some  conversation  with  several  sensible  and 
intelligent  men  in  the  present  revolution.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  price  of  bread  has  prepared 
the  populace  everywhere  for  all  sorts  of  violence  ; 
at  Lyons  there  have  been  commotions  as  furious 
as  at  Paris,  and  likewise  at  a  great  many  other 
places.  Dauphin^  is  in  arms,  and  Bretagne  in 
absolute  rebellion.  The  idea  is  that  hunger 
will  drive  the  people  to  revolt,  and  that  when 
once  they  find  any  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  honest  labour  everything  will  have  to  be 
feared.  Of  such  consequence  it  is  to  a  country 
to  have  a  policy  on  the  subject  of  corn  :  one  that 
shall,  by  securing  a  high  price  to  the  farmer, 
encourage  his  culture  suflSciently  to  secure  the 
people  from  femine.  I  have  been  witness  to  a 
scene  curious  to  a  foreigner,  but  dreadful  to  those 
Frenchmen  who  consider.  Passing  through  the 
square  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville^  the  mob  were  breaking 
the  windows  with  stones,  notwithstanding  that 
an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horse  were  on  the 
spot.  Observing  not  only  that  their  numbers 
increased,  but  that  they  grew  bolder  and  bolder 
every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  staying  to  see 
how  the  thing  would  end,  and  clambered  on  to 
the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  stalls  opposite  the  building 
against  which  their  malice  was  directed.  Here  I 
could  view  the  whole  scene.  Perceiving  that  the 
troops  would  not  attack  them  except  in  words 
and  menaces,  they  grew  more  violent,  and  furiously 
attempted  to  beat  the  door  in  pieces  with  iron 
crows,  placing  ladders  to  the  windows.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the 


assembled  magistrates  to  escape  by  a  back  door, 
they  burst  everything  open,  and  entered  like  a 
torrent,  amid  a  universal  shout  of  triumph.  From 
that  minute  a  medley  of  casements,  sashes, 
shutters,  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  books,  papers, 
pictures,  etc.,  rained  down  incessantly  from  all 
the  windows  of  the  house,  which  is  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  long ;  this  being  succeeded  by  a 
shower  of  tiles,  skirting-boards,  banisters,  frame- 
work, and  whatever  parts  of  the  building  force 
could  detach.  The  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
were  quiet  spectators.  They  were  at  first  too 
few  to  interpose,  and  when  they  became  more 
numerous  the  mischief  was  too  fer  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  other  course  than  that  of  guarding 
every  avenue  around,  permitting  no  fresh  arrivals 
on  the  scene  of  action,  but  letting  everyone  that 
pleased  retire  with  his  plunder  ;  guards  at  the 
same  time  being  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches  and  all  public  buildings.  I  was  for  two 
hours  a  spectator  of  this  scene :  secure  myself 
from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough  to 
see  a  fine  lad  of  about  fourteen  crushed  to  death 
by  some  object  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a 
woman — I  suppose  his  mother,  from  the  horror 
pictured  in  her  countenance.  I  remarked  several 
common  soldiers  with  their  white  cockades  among 
the  plunderers,  and  instigating  the  mob  even  in 
sight  of  the  officers  of  the  detachment.  Mixed 
in  the  crowd,  there  were  people  so  decently  dressed 
that  I  regarded  them  with  no  small  surprise. 
The  public  archives  were  destroyed,  and  the 
streets  for  some  way  around  strewed  with  papers. 
This  was  a  wanton  mischief,  for  it  will  be  the 
ruin  of  many  families  unconnected  with  the 
magistrates." 

Although  at  the  critical  moment  the  first  object 
of  the  revolutionists'  attack  was  the  Bastille, 
that  hateful  building  did  not,  according  to 
Mercier,  inspire  the  common  people  with  any 
peculiar  indignation.  It  will  be  seen  from  his 
own  words  that  he  was  in  this  particular  a  less 
keen-sighted  observer  than  he  is  generally  reputed 
to  have  been.  Writing  just  before  the  Revolution, 
Mercier  saw  well  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
were  oppressed,  but  believed  they  were  too  much 
inured  to  this  oppression  ever  to  rise  against  it. 

"  I  have  already  observed,"  he  writes,  "  that 
the  Parisians  in  general  are  totally  indifferent  as 
to  their  political  interest ;  nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  a  place  where  a  man  is  hardly 
allowed  to  think  for  himself.  A  coercive  silence, 
imposed  upon  every  Frenchman  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth  on  whatever  regards  the  affairs  of 
government,  grows  with  him  into  a  habit  which 
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the  fear  of  the  Bastille  and  his  natural  indolence 
daily  strengthen,  till  the  man  is  totally  lost  in 
the  slave.  Kingly  prerogative  knows  no  bounds, 
because  no  one  ever  dared  to  resist  the  monarch's 
despotic  commands.  It  is  true  that  at  times,  in 
the  words  of  the  proverb,  the  galled  horse  has 
winced.  The  Parisians  have  at  times  attempted 
to  withstand  tyranny  ;  but  popular  commotions 
amongst  them  have  had  very  much  the  air  of  a 
boyish  mutiny  at  school ;  a  rod  with  the  latter, 
the  butt  end  of  a  firelock  with  the  former,  quiets 
all,  because  neither  act  with  the  spirit  and 
resolution  of  tnen  who  assert  their  natural  rights. 
What  would  cost  the  minister  his  life  in  those 
unhappy  countries  where  self-denial  and  passive 
obedience  are  unknown  is  done  off  in  Paris  by  a 
witty  epigram,  a  smart  song,  etc.  ;  the  authors  of 
which,  however,  take  the  greatest  care  to  remain 
concealed,  having  continually  the  fear  of  minis- 
terial runners  before  their  eyes  ;  nor  has  a  bon 
mot  unfrequently  occasioned  the  captivity  of  its 
author." 

Mercier  at  the  same  time  points  out  that  never 
since  the  days  of  Henri  IV.  had  France  been  so 
mildly  governed  as  under  Louis  XVL  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  Louis  XV.  had  been  to  cast  into 
the  Bastille  all  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVI.  was  to 
liberate  fi-om  the  Bastille  all  prisoners  who 
had  not  been  guilty  of  serious,  recognisable 
offences. 

"At  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty," 
writes  Mercier,  "  his  new  ministers,  actuated  by 
humanity,  signalised  the  beginning  of  their 
administration  with  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy, 
ordering  the  registers  of  the  Bastille  to  be  laid 
before  them,  when  a  great  number  of  prisoners 
were  set  at  large."  Among  those  liberated  was 
a  man  of  whom  Mercier  tells  the  same  story  that 
was  afterwards  to  be  told  of  one  of  the  seven 
prisoners  who  were  freed  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille. 

**  Their  number  included  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  for  forty-seven  years  had  remained  shut 
up  between  four  walls.  Hardened  by  adversity, 
which  steels  the  heart  when  it  does  not  break  it, 
he  had  supported  his  long  and  tedious  captivity 
with  unexampled  constancy  and  fortitude  ;  and 
he  thought  no  more  of  liberty.  The  day  is  come. 
The  door  of  his  tomb  turns  upon  its  rusty 
hinges,  it  opens  not  ajar,  as  usual,  but  wide,  for 
liberty,  and  an  unknown  voice  acquaints  him 
that  he  may  now  depart.  He  thinks  himself  in 
a  dream  ;  he  hesitates,  and  at  last  ventures  out 
with  trembling  steps  ;    wonders  at  everything  ; 


thinks  to  have  travelled  a  great  way  before  he 
reaches  the  outward  gate.  Here  he  stops  a 
while  ;  his  feeble  eyes,  long  deprived  of  the  sun's 
cheering  beams,  can  hardly  support  its  first 
light.  A  coach  waits  for  him  in  the  streets  ; 
he  gets  into  it,  desires  to  be  carried  to  a  certain 
street,  but  unable  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
coach,  he  is  set  down,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
two  men  at  length  he  reaches  the  quarter  where 
he  formerly  dwelt ;  but  the  spot  is  altered,  and 
his  house  is  no  more.  His  wandering  eye  seems 
to  interrogate  every  passenger,  saying  with  heart- 
rending accents  of  despondency  :  *  Where  shall 
I  find  my  wife  ?  Where  are  my  children  ?  * 
All  in  vain  ;  the  oldest  man  hardly  remembers  to 
have  heard  his  name.  At  last  a  poor  old  de- 
crepit porter  is  brought  to  him.  This  man  had 
served  in  his  family,  but  knew  him  not.  Ques- 
tioned by  the  late  prisoner,  he  replied,  with  all 
the  indifference  which  accompanies  the  recol- 
lection of  events  long  passed,  that  his  wife  had 
died  above  thirty  years  before  in  the  utmost 
misery,  and  that  his  children  were  gone  into 
foreign  countries,  nothing  having  been  heard  of 
them  for  many  years.  Struck  with  grief  and 
astonishment,  the  old  gentleman,  his  eyes  riveted 
to  the  ground,  remains  for  some  time  motion- 
less ;  a  few  tears  would  have  eased  his  deeply 
wounded  heart,  but  he  could  not  weep.  At 
last,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  hastens  to 
the  minister  to  whose  humanity  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  liberty  now  grown  burdensome. 
*  Sir,*  he  sa)rs  to  him,  *  send  me  back  to  my 
dungeon !  Who  is  it  that  can  survive  his 
friends,  his  relations,  nay,  a  whole  generation  ? 
Who  can  hear  of  the  death  of  all  he  held  dear 
and  precious,  and  not  wish  to  die  ?  All  these 
losses,  which  happen  to  other  men  by  gradation, 
and  one  by  one,  have  fallen  upon  me  in  an 
instant.  Ah,  sir  !  it  is  not  dreadful  to  die  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  last  survivor.*  The  minister  sympa- 
thised with  this  truly  unfortunate  man.  Care 
was  taken  of  him,  and  the  old  porter  assigned  to 
him  for  his  servant,  as  he  could  speak  with  this 
man  of  his  wife  and  children  :  the  only  comfort 
now  left  for  the  aged  son  of  sorrow,  who  lived 
some  time  retired,  though  in  the  midst  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  capital.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  reconcile  him  to  a  world  quite  new 
for  him,  and  to  which  he  resolved  to  remain  a 
perfect  stranger ;  and  friendly  death  at  last 
came  to  his  relief  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
peace." 

Although,  as  frigid  historians  have  pointed 
out,   the   Bastille  never  did  any  harm  to  the 
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1  people,  it  was  some- 
times made  use  of  to  punish 
actresses  who  were  much  ad- 
mired by  the  populace.  Mile. 
Clairon,  a  distinguished  actress 
and  excellent  woman,  on  quit- 
ting the  stage  from  religious 
scruples  —  or  rather  because, 
contrary  to  her  own  views  on 
the  subject,  she  found  the  pro- 
fession of  actress  condemned 
absolutely  by  the  Church — was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  on  the 
ground  that,  being  a  paid 
servant  of  the  king,  she  refused 
to  do  her  duty.  "  The  case  of 
this  lady,"  said  a  writer  of  the 
time,  "  is  indeed  hard.  The 
king  sends  her  to  prison  if  she 
does  not  act,  and  the  Church 
sends  her  to  perdition  if  she 
does."  Mile.  Clairon  was  much 
troubled  at  the  view  taken  of 
her  profession  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  after  consulting  her  con- 
fessor, she  came  to  the  con-  j^ 
elusion  that  so  long  as  she  re- 
mained on  the  stage  she  could 

have  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  then 
that  she  refused  any 
longer  to  act,  and  de- 
termined to  retire 
altogether  from  the 
stage.  So  indignant 
had  Mile.  Clairon 
become  on  learning 
for  the  first  time 
under  what  severe 
condemnation  the 
stage  la}',  that  she 
raised  a  strong  party 
with  the  view  of 
removing  so  great 
a  scandal.  Much 
was  written  and 
said  in  favour  of 
the  comedians,  but 
all  to  no  purpose. 
The  priests  stood 
firm  to  their  text, 
and,  in  the  words 
,  of  a  French  writer, 
would  by  no  means 
A  LADY  OF  1793.  give  up  "their  an- 
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cient  and  pious  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  eternal  punishment 
everyone  who  had  anj'lhing 
to  do  with  the  stage." 

Mile.  Clairon"  s  retirement 
threw  her  manager  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  She  was  by 
far  the  best  actress  of  the  day, 
and  such  a  favourite  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  do  without 
her.  The  theatre  was  soon 
deserted  by  the  public,  and 
~  still  Mile.  Clairon  refused  to 
act.  Then  it  was  that  bj-  royal 
mandate  she  was  imprisoned. 
She  had  not,  however,  been 
long  in  the  Bastille,  when  an 
order  came  firom  the  Court 
for  the  players  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles to  perform  before  the 
king.  Mile.  Clairon  was  re- 
leased, and  commanded  to  make 
her  appearance  with  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Being  already 
verj'  tired  of  the  Bastille,  she 
decided  to  obey,  and  perform- 
ing at  Court  with  immense 
success,   and   finding    that    all 

attempts  to  gain  even 

the    toleration    of    the 

Church  were  in   vain, 

she  resigned  herself  to 

her  fate  and  went  on 

acting  as  usual.     Some 

years  previously,  Mile. 

Clairon,  accused  of  or- 
ganising a  cabal  against 

a  rival,  Jiad  been  sent 

to  another  State  prison, 

Fort    i'fiveque,  where, 

instead    of    pining,   as 

at  the  Bastille,  she  held 

high    court,    receiving 

visits  from  all  kinds  of 

illustrious  people, whose 

carriages    are   said    to 

have  made  theapproach 

to   the   prison    impas- 
sable. 
Besides  the  Bastille 

and      Fort      I'^veque, 

there  was  yet   another 

prison.    La    Force,    to  ^1 

which  recalcitrant  act- 
resses used  to  be  sent  in 
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the  strange  days  of  the  ancient  regime.  Thus 
Mile.  Gavaudin,  a  singer  at  the  Opera,  having 
refused  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  a  piece  called 
the  "  Grolden  Fleece,"  was  sent  to  La  Force, 
where  she  enjoyed  herself  so  much,  that  she 
was  warned  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  being 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  in  a  genuine 
dungeon.  On  this,  she  agreed  to  appear  in  the 
character  which  she  had  at  first  rejected.  When, 
however,  an  official  came  to  the  prison  to  set 
her  at  liberty,  in  order  that  she  might  play  her 
part  that  very  evening,  she  told  him  that  for 
the  present  she  would  remain  where  she  was, 
that  she  had  ordered  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
meant  to  eat  it.  The  official  charged  with  her 
liberation  insisted,  however,  on  setting  her  fi-ee, 
telling  her  that  after  he  had  once  got  her  into 
the  street  she  might  go  wherever  she  chose.  She 
simply  returned  to  the  prison,  where  she  dined 
copiously,  with  a  due  allowance  of  wine.  "  Then," 
says  a  narrator  of  these  incidents,  "  she  went  to 
the  Opera,  had  a  furious  scene  with  the  stage- 
manager,  who,  during  her  imprisonment,  had 
given  her  dressing-room  to  another  singer,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  violent  language 
calmed  down,  dressed  herself  for  the  part  of 
Calliope,  and  sang  very  charmingly."  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  before  she  was  consigned  to  the 
Bastille,  Mile.  Clairon's  case  interested  greatly 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  including 
Voltaire,  who  published  an  eloqulent  defence  of 
the  stage  against  the  overbearing  pretensions  of 
the  Church. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  France,  where  the 
drama  is  cultivated  with  more  interest  and  with 
more  success  than  in  any  other  country,  actors 
and  actresses  should  so  long  have  been 
regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
Happily,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  But  the 
traditional  view  of  the  French  Church  in  regard  j 
to  actors  and  actresses  was,  until  within  a  com-  | 
paratively  recent  time,  that  they  were,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  exercising  their  profession,  in  the 
position  of  excommunicated  persons.  This  is 
sufficiently  shown  not  only  by  the  case  of  Mile. 
Clairon  in  connection  with  the  Bastille,  but 
also  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  burial 
of  Molifere  in  the  seventeenth,  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  in  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Mile. 
Raucourt  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Acting 
in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire^  Moliere  broke  a  blood- 
vessel, and  was  carried  home  to  die.  He  was 
attended  in  his  last  moments  by  a  priest  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  he  expired  in  presence  of  two 
nuns  whom  he  frequently  entertained,  and  who 


had  come  to  visit  him  on  that  very  day.  Funeral 
rites  were  denied  him,  all  the  same,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ;  and  when  Mme.  Moliere  ap- 
pealed in  person  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  king  took 
offence  at  her  audacious  mode  of  address,  and 
threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris — to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  sent 
a  private  message.  As  a  result  of  the  king's 
interference — not  a  very  authoritative  one — a 
priest  was  allowed  to  accompany  Moliere's  body 
to  its  otherwise  unhonoured  grave.  The  great 
comedy-writer  was  buried  at  midnight  in  un- 
consecrated  ground  ;  and  of  course,  therefore, 
without  ai>y  religious  service. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  who,  more  than  a 
century  after  her  death,  was  to  be  made  the 
heroine  of  Scribe  and  Legouve's  famous  drama, 
is  known  to  all  playgoers  as  the  life-long  friend 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  whom  she  furnished  with 
money  for  his  famous  expedition  to  Courland. 
Voltaire  entertained  the  greatest  regard  for  her, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  per- 
suaded her  to  undertake  a  part  in  one  of  his 
plays.  Adrienne  died  in  Voltaire's  arms,  and 
no.  sooner  was  she  dead  than  public  opinion 
accused  her  rival,  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  of 
having  poisoned  her  from  jealousy  and  hatred  ; 
for  the  duchess  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
Marshal  Saxe  to  which  that  gallant  warrior 
could  not  bring  himself  to  respond.  The  clergy 
refused  to  bury  Adrienne,  as  in  the  previous 
century  they  had  refused  to  bury  Moliere.  Her 
body  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police,  who 
buried  it  at  midnight,  without  witnesses,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  "  In  France,"  said  Voltaire, 
"actresses  are  adored  when  they  are  beautiful, 
and  thrown  into  the  gutter  when  they  are  dead." 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died  another  great  actress, 
Mile.  Raucourt,  who,  like  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
and  like  Moliere,  was  refused  Christian  burial. 
This  was  in  1815,  just  after  the  Restoration, 
at  a  time  when  the  clergy,  so  long  deprived  of 
power,  were  beginning  once  more  to  exercise  it 
in  earnest.  The  Cur6  of  St.-Roch  refused  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  actress  into  his  church. 
An  indignant  crowd  assembled,  and  became  so 
riotous  that  the  troops  had  to  be  called  out. 
At  last  King  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  the  church 
doors  to  be  opened,  and  with  the  tact  which 
distinguished  him,  commissioned  his  private 
chaplain  to  perform  the  service.  In  such  horror 
was  the  stage  held  by  the  French  clerg}^  (if  not 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  throughout  Europe)  so 
late   as   the   beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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that  money  offered  to  the  Church  by  actors  and 
actresses  for  charitable  purposes,  although  ac- 
cepted, was  at  the  same  time  looked  upon  as 
contaminating.  Thus,  when  Mile.  Contat  gave 
performances  for  the  starving  poor  of  Paris,  and 
handed  the  proceeds  to  the  clergy  of  her  parish 
for  distribution,  they  refused  to  touch  the  money 
until  it  had  been  "  purified  "  by  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  police,  to  whom  it  was  paid  in 
by  the  stage,  and  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
paid  out  to  the  Church. 

The  Place  de  la  Bastille  was  formed  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  First  Consul,  but  it  was  not 
completed  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  square 
was  to  be  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  glory  of  the 
Grand  Army.  But  after  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  emperor  altered 
his  views  ;  and  the  triumphal  arch  was  reserved 
for  the  place  it  now  occupies  at  the  top  of  the 
Champs  6lysees.  Oddly  enough,  too,  a  massive 
object,  intended  originally  for  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  was  carried  to 
the  Bastille  in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  whpse 
trunk,  according  to  the  fantastic  design,  was  to 
give  forth  a  column  of  water  large  enough  to 
feed  a  triumphal  fountain,  Avhich  was  inaugu- 
rated December  2nd,  1808.  The  wooden  model 
of  the  elephant,  covered  with  plaster,  was  seven- 
teen metres  long  and  fifteen  metres  high, 
counting  the  tower  which  the  animal  bore  on 
its  back.  Set  up  for  a  time  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  the  plastered 
elephant  was  afterwards  abandoned,  like  the 
project  in  which  it  played  a  preliminary  part, 
and  its  wooden  carcase  became  a  refuge  for 
innumerable  rats.  The  remains  of  the  elephant 
were  not  removed  until  just  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bronze  column  which  now  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in 
memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolutions  of 
1789  and  1830. 

The  first  stone  of  this  monument  was  laid  by 
King  Louis  Philippe  on  the  27th  of  July,  1831. 
It  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  1843  ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  July  of  that  year  were  placed,  in 
the  vaults  constructed  beneath  the  column  for 
their  reception,  the  remains  of  the  insurgents  of 
1830,  which  for  ten  years  had  been  lying  buried 
in  all  parts  of  Paris,  but  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  markets  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  where  the 
relics  rejwsed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
Swiss  soldiers  who  had  died  in  protecting  the 


palace.  The  figure  lightly  poised  on  the  ball 
at  the  top  of  the  column  represents  the  Genius 
of  Liberty. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  and  easily  accessible  by  train,  is  Vin- 
cennes :  known  by  its  wood,  at  one  time  the 
favourite  resort  of  duellists ;  by  its  military 
establishment,  to  which  the  famous  Chasseurs 
de  Vincennes  owed  their  name  when,  after  the 
downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  get  rid  of  their  former  designation — 
that  of  Chasseurs  d^Orleans  ;  and  for  its  castle, 
in  whose  ditch  the  ill-fated  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
shot,  after  a  mock  trial,  on  an  all  but  groundless 
accusation. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien,  who,  according  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  had  no  fault  but  the  one 
common  to  all  the  Bourbons — ^that  of  being  "  too 
easily  influenced  by  beautiful  eyes  " — was  living 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite 
Strasburg,  with  his  wife,  a  Princess  de  Rohan- 
Rochefort,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  married. 
As  a  royalist  and  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
he  was  naturally  the  enemy  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Napoleonic  regime.  But  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  any  conspiracy,  unless  the  League  of  Sovereigns 
and  States  formed  against  Napoleon  could  be  so 
considered.  The  duke  frequently  crossed  over 
from  the  right  or  German  bank,  especially  at 
Binfelden,  where  the  Prince  de  Rohan-Rochefort, 
his  wife's  father,  had  taken  apartments  at  the 
local  inn.  It  became  known,  moreover,  to  the 
French  authorities  that  the  Prefect  of  Strasburg 
had  for  some  time  past  been  sending  various  agents 
to  the  German  side.  The  princess  received  at 
this  time  from  an  officer  of  the  Strasburg  garrison, 
who  had  been  formerly  attached  to  the  Rohan 
family,  secret  intelligence  that  inquiries  were 
being  made  in  regard  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
Soon  afterwards  a  small  body  of  troops  crossed 
the  Rhine,  surrounded  the  little  castle  or  Gothic 
villa  where  the  duke  was  living  at  Ettenheim, 
seized  him,  and  brought  him  over  to  Strasburg. 
He  was  permitted  to  write,  and  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a  note  to  the  princess,  who,  from  the 
windows  of  the  house,  had  followed  in  painful 
anxiety  all  the  events  of  the  alarming  drama 
acted  before  her  eyes. 

**  They  have  promised  me,"  wrote  the  duke 
from  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  '^  that  this  letter 
shall  be  delivered  to  you  intact.  This  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  reassuring  you  as 
to  my  present  condition,  and  I  do  so  now  without 
losing  a  moment.  Will  you,  in  your  turn,  reassure 
those  who  are  attached  to  me  in  your  neighbour- 
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hood  ?  My  own  fear  is  that  this  letter  may  find 
you  no  longer  at  Ettenheim,  but  on  the  way  to 
this  place.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  however, 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  the  fear  I  should 
have  of  your  sharing  my  fate.  .  .  You  know, 
from  the  number  of  men  employed,  that  all 
resistance  would  have  been  useless.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  against  such  overpowering 
forces. 

"  I  am  treated  with  attention  and  politeness. 
I  may  say,  except  as  regards  my  liberty  (for  I 
am  not  allowed  to  leave  my  room),  that  I  am  as 
well  off  as  could  be.  If  some  of  the  officers  sleep 
in  my  chamber,  that  is  because  I  desired  it.  We 
occupy  one  of  the  commandant's  apartments,  but 
another  room  is  being  prepared  for  me,  which 
I  am  to  take  possession  of  to-morrow,  and  where 
I  shall  be  better  off  still.  The  papers  found  on 
me,  and  which  were  sealed  at  once  with  my 
seal,  are  to  be  examined  this-  morning  in  my 
presence." 

The  first  letters  written  by  the  young  man 
firom  Strasburg  to  his  wife  (they  are  still  preserved 
in  the  French  Archives)  showed  no  apprehension 
of  danger  ;  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
except  what  was  known  beforehand,  that  he  was 
a  Bourbon  and  an  enemy  of  Napoleon.  "  As  far 
as  I  remember,"  wrote  the  duke  to  his  wife, 
"they  will  find  letters  from  my  relations  and 
from  the  king,  together  with  copies  of  some  of 
mine.  In  all  these,  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  compromise  me,  any  mbre  than  my  name 
and  mode  of  thinking  would  have  done  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution.  All  the 
papers  will,  I  believe,  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  it  is 
thought,  according  to  what  I  hear,  that  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  free  ;  God  grant  it !  They 
were  looking  for  Dumouriez,  who  was  thought  to 
be  in  our  neighbourhood.  It  seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  we  had  had  conferences  together, 
and  apparently  he  is  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  My  ignorance 
of  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  shall  obtain  my 
liberty,  but  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  too  soon. 
The  attachment  of  my  people  draws  tears  from 
my  eyes  at  every  moment.  They  might  have 
escaped  ;  no  one  forced  them  to  follow  me.  They 
came  of  their  own  accord.  .  .  I  have  seen 
nobody  this  morning  except  the  commandant, 
who  seems  to  me  an  honest,  kind-hearted  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  strict  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duty.  I  am  expecting  the  colonel  of  gen- 
darmes who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my 
papers  before  me." 

Transferred  to  Vincennes,  the  duke  was  tried 


summarily  by  court-martial,  sentenced  to  death, 

and  shot  in  the  moat  of  the  fortress  on  the  21st  of 

March,  1804.     Immediately  before  the  execution 

he  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  a  lock  of 

his  hair,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  a 

gold  ring  and  a  letter,  and  gave  the  packet  to 

Lieut.  Noirot,  begging  him  to  send  it   to  the 

Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan-Rochefort.     Lieut. 

Noirot  forwarded  the  packet  to  General  Hulin, 

who  transmitted   it  to  an  official  named  Real, 

together  with  the  following  letter  : — 

•*  Paris,  30th  Vent&se,  Year  12  of  the  French  Republic. — 
P.  Hulin,  General  of  Brigade  commanding  the  Grenadiers 
on  Foot  of  the  Consular  Guard,  to  Citizen  R^l,  Councillor 
of  State  charged  with  the  conduct  of  af&irs  relating  to  the 
internal  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  Republic.  I  have  the 
honour,  Councillor  of  State,  to  address  you  a  packet  found 
on  the  former  Duke  d*£nghien.  I  have  the  honour  to 
salute  you.     (Signed)  P.  Hulin." 

The  receipt  of  the  package  was  thus  acknow- 
ledged by  Citizen  Real : — 

"Paris,  2  Germinal,  Year  Z2  of  the  Republic. — The  Coun- 
cillor of  Stale,  especially  charged  with  the  conduct  of  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  internal  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
Republic,  has  received  from  the  General  of  Brigade,  Hulin, 
commanding  the  Grenadiers  on  Foot  of  the  Guard,  a  small 
packet,  containing  hair,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  letter  ;  this  small 
packet  bearing  the  following  inscription  ;  '  To  1>e  forwarded 
to  the  Princess  de  Rohan  from  the  former  Duke  d*£nghien.* 

"  (Signed)  Re AL." 

The  last  wishes  of  the  unfortunate  duke  were 
not  carried  out.  The  packet  was  never  for- 
warded to  his  wife.  She  may  have  received 
the  letter,  but  the  ring,  the  lock  of  hair,  and 
some  fifteen  epistles,  written  in  German,  from 
the  princess  to  the  duke,  and  found  upon  him 
after  his  death,  remained,  without  the  duke's 
letter,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
A  fortnight  after  the  duke's  execution,  his  widow 
addressed  from  Ettenheim,  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
1804,  the  following  letter  to  the  Countess  d'Ec- 
quevilly  : — 

"  Since  I  still  exist,  dear  Countess,  it  is  certain  that  grief 
does  not  kill.  Great  God  !  for  what  frightful  calamity  was  I 
reserved  ?  In  the  most  cruel  torments,  the  most  puiinful 
anxiety,  never  once  did  the  horrible  fear  present  itself  to 
my  mind  that  they  might  take  his  life  But,  alas  !  it  is  only 
too  true  that  the  unhappy  man  has  been  made  their  victim  : 
that  this  unjust  sentence,  this  atrocious  sentence,  to  which 
my  whole  being  refused  to  lend  credence,  was  pronounced  and 
thereupon  executed.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  enter  into 
details  of  this  frightful  event  ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  thera 
which  is  not  heartrending,  not  one  that  would  not  paralyze 
with  terror — I  do  not  say  every  kind-hearted  person,  but  any- 
one who  has  not  lost  all  feeling  of  humanity.  Alone,  without 
support,  without  succour,  without  defence,  oppressed  wilh 
anxiety,  worn  out  wilh  fatigue,  denied  one  moment  of  the  re- 
pose demanded  by  Nature  after  his  painful  journey,  he  heard 
his  death -sentence  hurriedly  pronounced,  during  which  the 
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onluppy  nun  sank  four  times  inlo  uncoDsciouiness.  What 
barbarity  I  Great  God !  And  when  the  end  came  he  vms 
abandoned  on  all  sides,  wilhoul  sympathy  or  consolalian, 
vilhout  one  affectionate  hand  to  wipe  away  his  tears  or  close 
his  eyelids. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  not  the  cruel  reproach  lo  make  to  myself 
of  not  having  done  everything  to  Tollow  him.  Heaven 
knows  that  I  would  have 
risked  my  life  with  joy, 
I  do  not  say  to  save  him, 
bnt  to  soften  Ihe  last 
momenis  of  his  life. 
Alas :  ihey  envied  me 
this  sad  delight.  Prayers, 
entreaties,  were  all  in 
vain  ;  I  could  not  share 
his  fate.  They  preferred 
to  leave  me  to  this 
wretched  existence,  con- 
demned to  eternal  regret, 


Princess  Charlotte 
died  at  Paris  in 
1841  ;  and  quite  re- 
cently a  note  on  the 
subject  of  her  last 
wishes  appeared  in 
the  Paris  Interm^- 
diaire,  the  French 
equivalent  of  our 
Nfites  and  Queries. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 
"After  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, there  was 
found  among  her 
papers  a  sealed 
packet,  of  which 
the  superscription 
directed  that  it 
should    be    opened  iFnm  tkt  Bati  ^  Cmritt 

by  the  President  of 

the  Tribunal— at  that  time  M.  de  Balli.  This 
magistrate  opened  the  packet  and  examined 
its  contents.  He  found  the  whole  corre- 
spondence of  Bonaparte's  victim  with  'his 
friend,'  as  the  worthy  magistrate  put  it :  m>ec 
son  amie.  The  president  gave  the  packet 
to  the  family  notary  after  re -closing  it,  saying 
that  the  letters  were  very  touching,  verj- 
interesting,  but  that  the>-  must  be  burnt ;  which 
was  in  fact  done." 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the 
Princess  de  Rohan  had  been  informal ;  the  in- 
formality consisting  solely  in  its  having  been 
celebrated  without  some  necessary  sanction  : 
probably   that   of  the   king,  Louis  XVI.     The 


ceremony  was  performed  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
the  bride's  uncle  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  her 
first  letters  that  she  was  regarded  by  her  nearest 
friends  and  relatives  as  the  duke's  lawful  wife. 

Let  us  now,  passing  from  political  to  private 
executions,  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the 
famous  duels  of 
which  Vincennes,  or 
rather  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  has  from 
time  to  time  been 
the  scene. 

Duels  in  France 
are  generally  fought 
with  swords  ;  and  as 
it  depends  upon  the 
combatants  to  strike 
or  not  to  strike  at 
a  mortal  part,  a 
hostile  meeting  is 
by  no  means  al- 
ways attended  with 
serious  consequen- 
ces. It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  assume, 
as  Englishmen  fre- 
quently do,  that  a 
duel  in  France 
fought  for  grave 
reasons  is  not  itself  a 
grave  affair.  Plenty 
of  sword  duels  have 
placed  the  worsted 
combatant  in  im- 
minent danger  of  his 
life ;  though  it  is 
undeniable  that  the 
icouvBEUB.  pistol,  being  a  more 

1  iIh  c-miHii  FmfaiH.^  hazardous    weapon, 

proves,  as  a  rule, 
deadlier  than  the  sword.  When  M.  Paolo 
Fiorentino,  blackballed  at  the  Society  of  Men 
of  Letters,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted bribes,  undertook  to  fight  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  beginning  with  M. 
Amedee  Achard,  whose  name,  thanks  to  its 
two  A's,  headed  the  alphabetical  list,  the 
Italian  critic  and  bravo  ran  his  first  opponent 
through  the  body,  and  all  but  killed  him. 
M.  Henri  de  Pfene  received  like  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  an  ofKcer  by  reason  of  his  having 
described  the  unseemly  conduct  of  officers  gene- 
rally, as  shown  at  a  ball  of  which  the  Ecole 
Militaire  was  the  scene.  Both  Achard  and 
Pdne,  however,  recovered.     Not  so  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Armand  Carrel,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  brilliant  writers  that  the  Republican  Press 
of  France  possessed.  Armand  Carrel  and  his 
antagonist,  ^mile  de  Girardin,  another  famous 
journalist  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  fought  with 
pistols  in  that  Bois  de  Vincennes  whose  name 
at  once  suggests  crossed  rapiers  or  whizzing 
bullets. 

M.  de  Girardin  was  the  inventor  of  the  cheap 
press,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe.  To 
reduce  the  price  of  the  newspaper,  and  thus 
increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  while  cover- 
ing any  possible  loss  on  the  sale  by  the  en- 
larged revenue  from  advertisements,  which 
would  flow  in  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  cir- 
culation widened :  such  was  Girardin's  plan. 
According,  however,  to  his  enemies,  he  proposed 
to  "  enlarge  the  portion  hitherto  allotted  in 
newspapers  to  mendacious  announcements  to  the 
self-commendations  of  quackery  and  imposture, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  space  which  should  be  devoted 
to  philosophy,  history,  literature,,  the  arts,  and 
whatever  else  elevates  or  delights  the  mind  of 


man. 


M 


The  proposed  change  was  really  one  which 
Democrats  and  Republicans  should  have  hailed 
with  delight  ;  for  it  promised  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  to  readers  who  had 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them  by  the  high  price  of  the 
newspapers,  which,  apart  from  their  own  articles 
on  political  affairs,  published  long  accounts  of 
the  debates  in  the  Chamber. 

M.  de  Girardin,  however,  found  his  inno- 
vation attacked  as  the  device  of  a  charlatan. 
He  was  accused  of  converting  journalism  into 
the  most  sordid  of  trades :  of  making  it  "a 
speaking-trumpet  of  the  money-grabber  and  the 
speculator."  Some  of  M.  de  Girardin's  opponents 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  was  not  working 
in  good  faith,  and  that  the  losses  to  which  the 
diminution  of  price  must  expose  his  journal 
were  to  be  made  good  by  a  secret  subsidy. 
Armand  Carrel,  as  editor  of  the  National^  en- 
tered into  the  quarrel,  and  took  part  against 
Girardin,  who,  on  his  side,  wrote  a  bitter  attack 
upon  Carrel.  No  sooner  had  Carrel  read  the 
scathing  article  than  he  called  upon  its  author, 
demanding  either  retractation  or  personal  satis- 
faction. He  entered  Girardin's  room,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Adolphe  Thibaudeau,  holding 
open  in  his  hand  the  journal  which  contained 
the  offensive  lines.  Girardin  asked  Carrel  to 
wait  until  he  also  could  have  a  friend  present. 
M.  Lautour-M^zeray  was  sent  for  ;  but  pending 


that  gentleman's  arrival  some  sharp  words  were 
interchanged. 

Armand  Carrel  conceived  that  he  was  justified 
in  regarding  the  course  adopted  by  M.  de  Girar- 
din as  indicating  an  intention  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  duel,  and  on  his  suggesting  as  much, 
M.  de  Girardin  replied,  "A  duel  with  such  a 
man  as  you,  sir,  would  be  quite  a  bonne  for tutiey 
"  Sir,"  replied  Carrel,  "  I  can  never  regard  a 
duel  as  a  bonne  fortuned  A  few  moments  after- 
wards M.  Lautour-M^zer ay  arrived.  His  presence 
served  to  give  the  discussion  a  more  conciliatory- 
tone,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  a  few- 
words  of  explanation  should  be  published  in 
both  journals.  On  M.  de  Girardin's  proposing 
to  draw  up  the  note  at  once,  "You  may  rely 
upon  me,  sir,"  said  Armand  Carrel,  with  dig- 
nity. The  quarrel  seemed  almost  at  an  end  ; 
but  an  incident  reanimated  it.  M.  de  Girardin 
required  that  the  publication  of  the  note  should 
take  place  simultaneously  in  the  two  journals. 
Carrel,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  it  ought  to 
appear  first  in  the  Presse^  Girardin's  paper  ; 
but  he  experienced  on  this  point  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance.  It  was  then  that,  carried  away 
with  indignation,  wounded  to  the  quick,  utterly 
unable  to  adhere  any  longer  to  the  moderation 
which,  by  a  determined  effort,  he  had  hitherto 
enforced  upon  himself.  Carrel  rose  and  exclaimed, 
"I  am  the  offended  person  ;  I  choose  the  pistol ! " 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  July 
22,  1836,  that  Armand  Carrel  and  M.  de  Girar- 
din found  themselves  face  to  face  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes. 

While  the  pistols  were  being  loaded,  Carrel 
said  to  M.  de  Girardin,  "  Should  chance  be 
against  me  and  you  should  afterwards  write  my 
life,  you  will,  in  all  honour,  adhere  strictly  and 
simply  to  the  facts  ?  "  "  Rest  assured,"  replied 
his  adversary.  The  seconds  had  measured  a 
distance  of  forty  paces  ;  the  combatants  were  to 
advance  within  twenty  of  each  other.  Armand 
Carrel  immediately  took  his  place  and  advanced, 
presenting,  despite  the  urgent  entreaties  of  M. 
Ambert  that  he  would  show  less  front,  the 
whole  breadth  of  his  person  to  his  adversary's 
aim.  M.  de  Girardin  having  also  advanced 
some  paces,  both  parties  fired  nearly  at  the  same 
instant,  and  both  fell  wounded,  the  one  in  the 
leg,  the  other  in  the  groin. 

"I  saw  him,"  wrote  Louis  Blanc  some  time 
afterwards,  "  as  he  lay  ;  his  pale  features  express- 
ing passion  in  repose.  His  attitude  was  firm, 
inflexible,  martial,  like  that  of  a  soldier  who- 
slumbers  on  the  eve  of  battle." 
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M.  de  Girardin  was  profoundly  grieved  at 
the  result  of  the  duel,  and  he  made  a  vow  never 
to  fight  again.  Many  years  afterwards,  under 
the  Republic  of  1848,  he  visited  the  grave  of 
the  man  he  had  killed,  to  express  his  regret 
and  ask  for  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  form  of 
Government  to  which  he  had  now  become  a 
convert,  and  which  Carrel  had  always  placed 
above  every  other. 

The  duelling  chronicles  of  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes  would  lead  us  far  away  from  the  Paris 
of  to-day.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
in  this  wood  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  fought 
his  famous  duel  with  a  collaborateur^  who  claimed 
to  have  written  the  whole  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle^ 
and  who,  undoubtedly,  supplied  to  the  skilful 
dramatist  the  framework  of  the  piece. 

Dumas  was  in  all  truth  a  skilful  dramatist, 
though  one  may  hesitate  to  give  him  the  title  of 
dramatic  poet,  which  he  loved  to  claim.  "  What 
are  you  ?  "  said  the  judge  of  the  Rouen  Tribunal 
to  the  author  of  so  many  clever  pieces,  who  had 
to  give  evidence  in  a  certain  case.  "  If  I  were  not 
in  the  city  of  CorneiUe,"  answered  Alexander 
the  Great,  ''I  should  call  myself  a  dramatic 
poet."  "There  are  degrees  in  everything,"  re- 
plied the  judge.  Alexandre  Dumas  was,  all 
the  same,  a  great  inventor,  and  he  possessed  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  putting  dramatic  things 
into  shape.  When,  therefore,  the  future  editor 
of  the  Courier  des  j^tats-  Unis  claimed  to.  have 
written  all  that  was  important  in  the  Tour  de 
Nesle^  he  doubtless  declared  what  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  was  false.  Dumas  not  only  re- 
jected his  contention,  but  declined  to  allow  his 
own  name  to  appear  in  the  bill  side  by  side  with 
that  of  his  collaborateur.  Hence  angry  words 
and  a  duel :  once  more  a  serious  one,  and  with 
pistols,  not  swords. 

With  a  calm  desire  to  kill  his  man,  of  which, 
were  he  not  his  own  accuser,  one  would  refuse 
to  suspect  him,  Dumas  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
how,  when  he  appeared  on  the  ground,  he  ex- 
amined his  adversary's  costume,  and,  while 
thinking  it  excellent  as  a  "  make-up,"  was  sorry 
to  find  that  it  offered  no  salient  mark  for  a 
pistol-shot.  M.  Gaillardet  was  dressed  entirely 
in  black  ;  his  trousers,  his  buttoned-up  coat,  his 
cravat  were  all  as  inky  as  Hamlet's  cloak,  and 
according  to  the  Parisian  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  wore  no  shirt-collar.  "  Impossible  to  see  the 
man,"  said  Dumas  to  himself;  "there  is  no 
point  about  him  to  aim  at."  He  at  the  same 
time  made  a  mental  note  of  the  costume,  which 
he  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  duel  scene  of 


the  "  Corsican  Brothers."  At  last  he  noticed  a 
little  speck  of  white  in  his  adversary's  ear : 
simply  a  small  piece  of  cotton-wool.  "  I  will  hit 
him  in  the  ear,"  said  Dumas  to  himself;  and  on 
his  confiding  the  amiable  intention  to  one  of  his 
seconds,  the  latter  promised  to  watch  carefully 
the  effect  of  the  shot,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
anxious  to  see  whether  a  man  hit  with  a  bullet 
through  the  head  turned  round  a  little  before 
falling  or  fell  straight  to  the  ground.  Dumas's 
pistol,  however,  missed  fire.  The  delightful  ex- 
periment contemplated  could  not,  therefore,  be 
tried  ;  and  the  encounter  was  bloodless. 

At  Vincennes  was  confined  for  a  few  days,  just 
before  his  expulsion  from  France,  the  Young 
Pretender,  or  "  Charles  Edward,"  as  the  French 
called  him.  The  Duke  de  Biron  had  been 
ordered  to  see  to  his  arrest  ;  and  one  evening 
when  it  was  known  that  he  intended  to  visit 
the  Opera,  Biron  surrounded  the  building  with 
twelve  hundred  guards  as  soon  as  the  prince  had 
entered  it.  He  was  arrested,  taken  to  Vincennes, 
and  kept  there  four  days  ;  then  to  be  liberated 
and  expelled  from  France,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  1748,  so  humiliating  to  the  French 
arms.  The  servants  of  the  Young  Pretender,  and 
with  them  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Princess  de 
Talmont,  whose  antiquated  charms  had  detained 
him  at  Paris,  were  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  ; 
upon  which  the  princess  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  the  minister :  "  The 
king,  sir,  has  just  covered  himself  with  im- 
mortal glory  by  arresting  Prince  Edward.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  Majesty  will  order 
a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  to  thank  God  for  so 
brilliant  a  victory.  But  as  Placide,  my  lacquey, 
taken  captive  in  this  memorable  expedition,  can 
add  nothing  to  his  Majesty's  laurels,  I  beg  you 
to  send  him  back  to  me."  "  The  only  English- 
man the  regiment  of  French  guards  has  taken 
throughout  the  war  !  '*  exclaimed  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  when  she  heard  of  the  arrest. 

"  Besides  the  Bastille  and  the  Castle  of  Vin- 
cennes, which  are  the  privileged  places  of  con- 
finement for  State  prisoners,  there  are  others," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "which  may  be  called 
the  last  strongholds  of  tyranny.  The  minister 
by  his  private  lettre  de  cachet  sends  an  objec- 
tionable individual  to  Bicetre  or  Charenton. 
The  latter  place,  indeed,  is  for  lunatics  ;  but  a 
minister  who  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  liberty 
because  he  so  wills  it  may  make  him  pass  for 
what  he  pleases  ;  and  if  the  person  taken  up  is 
not  at  that  time,  he  will  in  a  few  months  be, 
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entirely  out  of  his  senses,  so  that  at  worst  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  ministerial  anticipation.  Upon 
any  complaint  laid  by  the  parents  or  other 
relations,  a  young  man  is  sent  to  St.-Lazare, 
where  sometimes  he  will  remain  till  the  death 
of  the  complainants  ;  and  Heaven  knows  how 
fervently  this  is  prayed  for  by  the  captive  ! " 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  there  stood 


departed,  saying  that  the  Parisians  were  churls, 
and  that  if  she  had  suspected  they  would  render 
her  such  insufKcient  honour  she  would  never 
have  set  foot  in  their  city:  "which,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  would  have  been  a  pity, 
but  not  a  great  one." 

After  saying  so  much  against  Agnes  Sorel,  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that,  according  to  many  his- 


in  the  Wood  of  Vincennes  a  castle  which  the 
King  named  Chateau  de  Beaute,  and  presented 
to  Agnes  Sorel.  Of  this  abode  the  royal 
favourite  duly  took  possession.  Charles  was  by 
no  means  popular  with  his  subjects,  whom  he 
taxed  severely  ;  and  they  were  scandalised  by 
the  way  in  which  Agnes  Sorel  squandered 
money,  by  her  undisguised  relations  with  the 
king,  and  by  the  kindness  with  which  she  was 
apparently  treated  even  by  the  queen.  Far, 
then,  from  rendering  honours  to  "  the  beautiful 
Agnes,''  the  Parisians  murmured  at  her  pro- 
digality and  arrogance ;  and  the  favourite, 
indignant  to  find  herself  so  ill  received  in  Paris, 


torians,  it  was  she  who  roused  Charles  VII. 
from  his  habitual  lethargj',  and  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  driving  the  English  out  of 
France. 

Vincennes  is  a  military  station,  where  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  is  maintained.  Hence, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  once  famous  Chasseurs 
derived  their  name.  Each  division  has  now  its 
own  battalion  of  Chasseurs.  It  may  be  added  that 
special  corps  of  infantr\',  such  as  Chasseurs  i!e 
Vincennes,  Zouaves,  Turcos,  together  with  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  other  kinds  of  orna- 
mental cavalry,   have  been  abolished :   to  the 
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■detriment  of  the  picturesqueness,  if  not  the  prac- 
tical efficiency,  of  the  French  army. 

The  infantry  regiments  are  all  armed  and 
dressed  absolutely  alike,  with  the  exception  of 
the  battalions  of  "  chasseurs "  (corresponding 
to   the  "  schiitzen '"   battalions  of  the  German 


is  supposed,  more  or  less  correctly,  to  be  a  good 
marksman  ;  and  linesmen  and  chasseurs  are 
armed  alike. 

Lancers  exist  no  more ;  and  the  French 
cavalry,  but  for  differences  of  uniform,  would 
all   be  of   the  same   medium    pattern,   neithe- 


Army),  whose  tunics  are  of  a  lighter  blue  than 
those  of  the  line  regiments.  The  Germans,  by 
the  way,  have  only  one  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters to  each  army  corps,  whereas  the 
French  have  two,  one  to  each  division.  As 
the  French  are  adopting  as  much  as  possible  the 
principle  of  uniformity  in  their  army,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  have  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  chasseurs  and  infantry  of  the  line  ; 
that,  in  short,  they  should  have  retained  chas- 
seurs in  their  army  at  all.  Formerly  sharp- 
shooters carried  rifles  and  were  supposed  to  be 
particularly  good  shots  ;  whereas  infantry  of  the 
line  were  armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets,  and 
if  they  could  pull  the  trigger,  could  certainly 
not  aim  straight.  Now  every  infantry  soldier 
6 


"  light "  nor  "  heavy,"  but  presumably  fit  for 
duties  of  all  kinds.  Some  cavalry  regiments  are 
uniformed  as  dragoons,  some  as  chasseurs,  some 
as  hussars ;  and  every  army  corps  has  attached 
to  it,  or  rather  included  in  its  integral  force, 
four  cavalry  regiments  of  one  of  these  three 
descriptions. 

The  Recruitment  Bill  of  1872  and  the  Organ- 
isation Bill  of  1873  form  a  net  which,  with  the 
additions  since  made  to  them,  takes  at  one  sweep 
everybody  whom  the  militarj'  authorities  can 
possibly  want.  Even  seminarists  and  students 
of  theology  are  no  longer  exempted. 

Postmen,  policemen  of  all  kinds,  workmen  in 
Government  faaories,  students  of  a  certain  age  in 
Government  schools  and  in  all  educational  estab- 
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lishmentsprivateorpublic,  members  of  the  custom 
house  and  octroi  service,  firemen.  Government 
engineers,  clerks  and  workmen  in  the  Department 
of  Woods,  Bridges,  and  Mines,  scavengers,  light- 
house-keepers, coast -guardsmen,  engine-drivers, 
stokers,  guards,  pointsmen,  station-masters, 
signalmen  and  clerks  of  the  railway  service,  all 
persons  employed  in  the  telegraph  service,  all 
seamen  not  already  on  the  lists  of  the  navy,  and 
generally  all  members  of  bodies  having  some 
recognised  constitution  in  time  of  peace,  may  in 
time  of  war  be  formed  into  special  corps  in  order 
to  serve  either  with  the  active  army  or  with  the 
"territorial  army "^as. the  French  equivalent 
to  the  German  Landwehr  is  called.  "  The 
formation  of  these  special  corps,"  says  the  text 
of  the  Law  on  the  General  Organisation  of  the 
French  Army,  "  is  authorised  by  decree.  They 
are  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  military 
service,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and 
are  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations." 

For  private  gentlemen  going  out  in  plain 
clothes  to  shoot  at  invaders  from  behind  hedges 
no  provision  is  made  ;  and  such  persons,  whether 
called  "  francs- tireurs  "  or  by  any  other  name, 
would,  if  caught  by  the  enemy,  evidently  be 
left  to  their  fate,  The  franc-tireur,  in  fact,  though 


still  popular  with  the  sort  of  people  who  delight 
in  stories  of  brigands  and  highwaymen,  is  not 
looked  back  to  with  admiration  even  by  his  own 
Government.  "  These  articles,"  says  the  report 
on  the  Law  of  Military  Organisation  in  reference 
to  the  clause  above  cited,  "  are  introduced  in 
order  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  unhappy 
misunderstandings  as  occurred  in  the  last  war, 
during  which  it  is  said  that  National  Guards 
and  francs -tireurs  were  shot  by  the  enemy 
because  our  military  laws  had  not  given  them 
the  rights  of  belligerents."  The  rules  under 
which  these  bodies  of  armed  civilians,  tempor- 
arily endowed  with  the  military  character,  may 
be  organised  are  strictly  defined,  so  that  the 
country  may  at  no  future  time  be  troubled  by 
"  the  formation  of  bands  of  foreign  adventurers 
who  have  during  all  the  worst  epochs  of  our 
history  fallen  upon  France,  and,  under  pretext  oi 
defending  her,  have  often  subjected  her  to  de- 
vastation and  pillage."  This  is,  of  course,  meant 
for  the  bands  of  Garibaldians.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  regularly  organised  under  officers 
bearing  commissions  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
and,  apart  from  the  question  of  "  devastation 
and  pillage,"  were  the  only  bodies  of  partisans 
who  showed  any  aptitude  for  guerilla  warfare. 
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E^T  US  return  now  from  Vincennes  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  house  on  this 
boulevard  is  number  twenty-three,  which  was 
built  by  Mansard,  the  famous  architect,  for  his 
own  occupation.  One  set  of  rooms  in  the  house 
was  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  Lenclos, 
who  died  there  October  17,  1703,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  preserving,  according  to  tradition, 
her  remarkable  beauty  to  the  very  last.  Here 
Voltaire,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  presented 
to  her  ;  nor  did  she  forget  to  assign  to  him  in 
her  will  2,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Next  door  to  the  house  of  Mansard  and  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  is  the  little  Beaumarchais  theatre, 
which,  constructed  in  forty-three  days,  was  opened 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1835,  under  the  style 
of  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.-Antoine.  In  1842  it 
was  re-named  Thedtre  Beaumarchais.  Then 
at  different  periods  it  bore  the  titles  of  Opera 
Bouffe  Fran^ais,  and  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  until 
at  length,  in  1888,  when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
it  became  once  more  the  Theatre  Beaumarchais. 

The  Government  of  1830  did  right  in  giving 
the  name  of  Beaumarchais  to  the  boulevard 
on  which  he  at  one  time  lived,  and  where  he 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  During 
the  stormy  years  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Revolution  of  1789  Beaumarchais  was  an  im- 
portant figure  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  "  Marriage 
of  Figaro  "  on  the  public  mind  was  in  a  good 
measure  to  prepare  it  for  the  general  overthrow 
then  imminent.  The  King,  the  Queen,  the 
Ministers,  were  all,  in  the  first  instance,  afraid 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  *'  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  to  get  it  produced  Beaumarchais  displayed 
as  much  diplomacy  and  energy  as  would  suffice 
in  the  present  day  to  upset  a  Cabinet. 

While  living  at  his  mansion  near  the  Porte 
St.-Antoine,  Beaumarchais  built  close  at  hand 
the  Theatre  du  Marais,  where,  after  letting  it  to 
a  manager,  he  brought  out,  in  1792,  his  **  Mere 
Coupable "  —  the  third  part  of  his  Figaro 
Trilogy,  in  which  the  Count  and  Countess 
Almaviva,  Figaro  and  Susannah,  are  shown  in 
their  old   age.     The   "guilty   mother"   is  the 


Countess  herself ;  the  charming  and,  as  one  had 
hoped,  innocent  Rosina  of  the  "Barber  of 
Seville."  The  male  offender  is  Cherubin,  better 
known  under  his  operatic  name  of  Cherubino, 
who  after  saying  in  the  French  comedy,  with  a 
mixture  of  timidity  and  audacity,  "  Si  j'osais 
oser  !  "  ends  by  daring  too  much.  "  La  Mfere 
Coupable"  obtained  but  little  success,  and  de- 
served none.  Closed  by  Imperial  order  in  1807, 
the  Theitre  du  Marais  existed  only  for  fifteen 
years.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ancient  theatre  of  the  same  name  where  in  1636 
Corneille  produced  his  famous  tragedy  "  Le  Cid." 

The  Marais  or  marsh,  whose  name  recalls  the 
early  history  of  Paris,  when  Lutetia  was  de- 
fended by  marshes  as  by  a  broad  impassable 
moat,  has  long  been  known  as  the  favourite 
abode  of  small  pensioners  and  fundholders,  who 
in  this  remote  quarter  found  food  and  shelter 
at  inexpensive  rates.  /  | 

The  Marais,  however,  has  had,  like  most 
other  parts  of  Paris,  its  illustrious  residents  ; 
and  when  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  immortal  actress  Mile.  Clairon  lived 
there  she  was  the  third  famous  inmate  of  the 
tenement  in  which  she  had  taken  up  her  abode. 
"I  was  told  of  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  du 
Marais,"  she  writes  in  her  memoirs,  "which  I 
,  could  have  for  two  hundred  francs,  where  Racine 
was  said  to  have  lived  forty  years  with  his  family.  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  there  he  had  composed 
his  imperishable  works  and  there  that  he  died ; 
and  that  afterwards  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
tender  Lecouvreur,  who  had  ended  her  days  in 
it.  '  The  walls  of  the  house,*  I  reflected,  *  will  be 
alone  sufficient  to  make  me  feel  the  sublimity  of 
the  author  and  develop  the  talents  of  the  actress. 
In  this  sanctuary  then  I  will  live  and  die  ! '  " 

Close  to  the  Rue  du  Marais,  in  the  Rue  de 
Sevign^,  stands  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  estab- 
lished in  the  former  Hotel  Carnavalet,  where 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  author  of  the  famous  Letters, 
lived  from  1677  to  1698.  It  was  restored  in 
1867  by  Baron  Haussmann,  who  converted  it  into 
a  museum  for  preserving  various  monuments, 
statues,  inscriptions,  tombstones,  ornaments,  and 
objects  of  various  kinds,   proceeding  from   the 
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wholesale  demolition   to  which   sundry  streets  an  ancient  fortress,  though  its  walls  and  facades 

and  even  whole  quarters  of  Paris  were  at  that  are  ornamented  with  crescents,  hunting  horns, 

time  being  subjected,  under  the  orders  of  Baron  and  the  heads  of  stags  and  dogs  ;  the  whole  in 

Haussmann  himself  in  his  capacity  of  Prefect  of  allusion  to  the  Diana  for  whom  the  building  was 

the  Seine,  originally  planned. 

Another  remarkable    mansion   in   the    same  Having  once  left  the  upper  boulevard  to  enter 

street  is  the  Hotel  Lamoignon,  now  occupied  by  the    adjacent    Marais,    we    cannot    but  go  on 


different  manufacturers,  especially  of  chemical  I  towards  the    Place  des  Vo^es,   better  known 

products,  but  which,  in  its  earliest  days,  had  as  the  Place  Royale,  where,  in  1559,  Henri  II. 
highly  aristocratic  and  even  royal  occupants,  took  a  fancy  one  day  for  trying  his  powers 
Begun  by  Diana  of  France,  legitimatised  daugh-  at  tilting  against  Montgomery,  captain  in  the 
ter  of  Henri  II.,  the  Hotel  Lamoignon  was  Scotch  Guard  ;  when  the  shock  was  so  violent 
bought   and    finished    in    1581    for    Charles    de     that  a  splinter  from  Montgomery's  lance  pene- 


Valois,  Duke  of  Angouleme,  natural 
Charles  IX.,  who,  according  to  Tallemant  des 
R^aux,  would  have  been  "  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  if  he  could  only  have  got  rid  of  his 
windling    propensities."      When    his    ser\-ants 


trated  the  king's  eye  through  the  broken  visor 
of  his  helmet.  The  king  was  carried  to  the 
Hotel  des  Tournelles,  where,  without  having 
regained  consciousness,  he  died  on  the  15th  of 
July,  155').      The    hotel   or   palace    where    the 


asked  him  for  money,  he  would  reply  to  them  :  king  breathed  his  last  was  thenceforth  aban- 
"My  house  has  three  outlets  into  the  street  ;  doned  as  a  fatal  and  accursed  place.  In  the 
take  whichever  of  them  you  like  best."  The  '  course  of  four  years  it  fell  into  a  ruinous  con- 
architecture  of  the  H6tel  Lamoignon  is  that  of  j  dition,  and  Charles  IX.  ordered  it  to  be  pulled 
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down.  The  park  belonging  to  the  old  palace  Bussy  d'Amboise  his  life.  In  1613  the  Cardinal 
was  turned  into  a  horse  market,  which  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Royale  an 
the  scene  in  1578  of  the  famous  encounter  equestrian  statue  of  his  royal  master  Louis  XIII. 
between  the  favourite  courtiers  of  Henri  III.  1  The  Place  Royale  was  at  that  time  the  favourite 
known  as  the  Mignons  and  the  partisans  of  the  j  quarter  of  the  French  nobility,  and  the  rendez- 


Duke  of  Guise.  Four  combatants,  Maugiron,  ] 
Schomberg,  Riberac,  and  Ouelus,  lost  their  lives 
in  this  afTair.  The  horse  market,  or  Place 
Royale  as  it  afterwards  became,  witnessed  many 
sanguinary  duels,  until  at  last  Richelieu  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  a  fashion  which 
was  depriving  France  of  some  of  her  bravest 
men.  With  this  view  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
Montmorency-Bouteville  and  of  Count  des 
Chapelles,  his  second  in   the  duel  which   cost 


vous  of  all  that  was  witty,  gallant,  and  distm- 
guished  in  France. 

The  house  number  six  on  the  Place  Royale  is 
particularly  interesting  as  having  been  inhabited 
in  Richelieu's  time  by  the  brilliant  and  too 
celebrated  Marion  de  Lorme,  and  two  centuries 
later  by  Victor  Hugo,  who,  in  the  verj-  room 
that  Marion  de  Lorme  had  occupied,  wrote,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  splendid  tragedy  of 
which  she  is  the  heroine. 
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The  Statue  of  Louis  XIII.  which  Richelieu 
had  raised  was  overturned  and  broken  to  pieces 
in  1792,  when  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  at  hand.  It  was  replaced  after 
the  Restoration,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
by  the  present  statue. 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  owes  its  name  to  a 
building  which  was  first  occupied  by  the  Order 
of  Templars,  and  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  enjoyed  a  sad  celebrity  as  the 
prison  where  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  young  Dauphin  were  confined. 

No  less  than  forty-eight  works  are  said  to 
have  been  written  on  the  imprisonment  of 
Louis  XVII.,  and  matters  connected  with  it, 
including  the  histories  of  some  dozen  "claim- 
ants," asserting,  in  his  name,  their  right  to  the 
French  throne.  Most  of  these  pretenders,  with 
Naundorff — who  had  been  the  Dauphin's  valet 
in  the  Temple — prominent  among  them,  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  enthusiasts  and  dupes 
to  further  their  designs  ;  and  even  in  France  one 
of  them  caused  himself  to  be  described  on  his 
tombstone  as  "  Louis  de  France."  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  took,  however,  the  liberty  of 
ordering  the  inscription  to  be  effaced. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  M.  de  Chantelauze  published  in  the  IlluS' 
tration  an  account  of  Louis  XVII.'s  life  in  the 
Temple,  and  of  his  last  illness,  death,  and  post- 
mortem examination,  together  with  certificates 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  young  prince 
having  really  died  in  his  prison.  Simon,  the 
gaoler,  according  to  M.  de  Chantelauze's  view, 
was,  like  so  many  other  bad  men,  not  wholly 
bad  ;  while  his  wife  was  for  the  most  part  good, 
the  appearance  of  badness  or  roughness  which 
she  manifested  when  the  child  confided  to  her 
care  was  visited  by  members  of  the  Commune 
being  assumed  in  order  to  inspire  her  employers 
with  confidence.  The  task  assigned  to  Simon 
was  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  to  reduce 
the  young  prince,  by  ill-treatment,  to  such  a 
point  that  he  would  at  last  be  "attacked  by 
illness  and  carried  off,  but  simply  to  get  from 
him  evidence  against  his  mother,  the  Queen, 
with  respect  to  her  complicity  in  the  Varennes 
plot,  and  the  various  plans  formed  for  effecting 
the  escape  of  the  child.  The  evidence  having 
been  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  first 
putting  it  into  t;he  child's  mouth,  and  afterwards 
taking  it  out,  the  special  work  assigned  to  the 
Simons  was  at  an  end,  and  the  young  prince 
experienced  from  them  nothing  but  kindness. 
If  he  ultimately  fell  ill  and  died,  his  confinement 


and  the  bad  air  he  breathed  may  well  have  been 
the  cause. 

The  life  of  Louis  XVII.,  from  the  departure 
of  the  Simons  until  his  death,  can  be  made  out 
continuously  ;  and  the  evidence  of  his '  having 
died  in  the  Temple  is  quite  conclusive.  Never- 
theless, Louis  XVIII.,  in  view  of  the  pretension 
constantly  springing  up,  instituted  for  his  own 
satisfaction  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter  ; 
and  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  course  of  it  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  "  child  in  the  Temple  "  with 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
seem  decisive. 

M.  Nauroy,  however,  author  of  "  Les  Secrets 
des  Bourbons,"  is  convinced  that  the  true  Louis 

XVII.  was  carried  out  of  the  Temple  in  a  bundle 
of  linen,  and  that  by  like  means  the  child  who 
ultimately  died  there  was  substituted  for  him. 
M.  Nauroy  finds  in  support  of  his  belief  abund- 
ant evidence,  positive  and  negative,  which  he 
derives  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  sometimes 
discovers  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

The  appearance  of  a  long  succession  of  im- 
postors claiming  to  be  Louis  XVII.  proves 
nothing,  and  will  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  in 
the  native  land  of  Arthur  Orton.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  Royalists  and  Republicans, 
including  eminent  personages  on  both  sides, 
have  agreed  in  maintaining  that  the  child 
who  died  in  the  Temple  was  not  Louis  XVII. 
Louis  Blanc  favours  this  view  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Revolution."  Nor  does  he  do  so  without 
taking  a  calm,  judicial  survey  of  all  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  He  may  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously have  been  influenced  by  party  spirit  ; 
and  the  moral  he  draws  from  the  whole  matter 
is  that  there  is  danger  in  the  principle  of 
** divine  right"  when,  through  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents, it  may  be  impossible  to  show  on  whom 
this  questionable  right  has  devolved. 

Those  Royalists  who  deny  that  Louis  XVII. 
died  in  the  Temple,  explain  the  announcement 
of   his  death   and   the   proclamation   of    Louis 

XVIII.  in  the  Royalist  camp,  first,  by  the  incon- 
venience of  bringing  forward  as  King  of  France 
a  child  of  tender  years  ;  secondly,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  this  child  ;  and,  thirdly,  by 
the  danger,  when  Louis  XVIII.  had  once  gained 
acceptance  with  the  party,  of  dividing  it  by  a 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  his  nephew,  son  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  still  alive. 

M.  Nauroy,  as  already  hinted,  sees  proofs  of 
his  favourite  theory  where  no  one  else  would 
perceive  them.  When,  for  instance,  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  dying  from  the  stroke  of  an  assassin, 
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had  some  final  words  to  whisper  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of   Angouleme — "What,''    asks    M. 
Nauroy,  "  could  this  have  been  but  the  truth  in 
regard  to  Louis  XVII.  ?  "     When,  again,  one  of 
the  doctors  who  made  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the   supposed   Louis  XVII.  offered   to 
Louis  XVIII.  the  heart  which  he  had  concealed 
and    preserved,    and    the    king    dechned    the 
present — "Why,"    asks    M.    Nauroy,    "should 
lie    have    accepted    the 
heart    which    he    knew 
was    not    that  of  Louis 
XVII.,  but   that  of  the 
child     by     whom     the 
young    prince    was    re- 
placed in  his  prison  ? " 

Meanwhile,  that  some 
of  the  great  Royalist 
families  believed  Louis 
X\'II.  to  have  been  re- 
placed in  the  Temple 
by  another  child  and 
himself  carried  to  La 
Vendee  is  beyond  doubt ; 
and  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, addressed,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1838,  to  the  Times, 
shows  that  this  view  of 
the  matter  was  held  by 
at  least  a  section  (pro- 
bably a  very  small  one) 
of  the  Royalist  party. 

On  January  19th  the 
cobbler  Simon  ceased 
to    do    duty    as  gaoler. 

At  that  time  there  were,  as  M.  Nauroy  sets 
forth,  only  four  persons  in  the  Temple — 
the  Dauphin,  Simon,  his  wife,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 
Simon  died  on  the  scaffold  six  months  after- 
wards, on  the  28th  of  July.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth,  confined  in  a  room  apart  from  her 
brother,  never  saw  him  again,  and  consequently 
knew  nothing  of  him  except  by  hearsay.  From 
January  19th  to  July  28th  there  was  no  warder 
at  the  Temple.  The  child  was  watched  by 
Commissaries,  who  were  relieved  from  day  to 
day,  and  of  whom  not  one  could  establish  his 
identity.  When  regular  gaolers  were  appointed, 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Dauphin. 
If,  then,  after  the  departure  of  Simon,  another 
child  could  have  been  substituted  for  Louis  XVIL, 
there  was  no  one  to  notice  the  change  when  it 
had  once  been  accomplished.  The  Dauphin  was 
in  oerfect  health  at  the  time  when  Simon  and 


his  wife  left  him.     But  the  child  in  the  Temple 
fell  ill  immediately  aftenvards  ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1795,  Dr.  Desault,  summoned  to  attend 
the  "  Dauohin,"  declared  his  little  patient  to  be 
some  othe."  child.     He  had  visited  the  Dauphin's 
brother  in  1789,  and  on  that  occasion  had  seen 
the  Dauphin   himself  at   the  Tuileries.     If,  as 
M.  Nauroy  asserts.  Dr.  Desault  drew  up  a  report 
on   the   subject,   that    report    has   disappeared. 
Indirect  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  to  Dr.  Desault's 
conviction  that  the  child 
he     attended      in      the 
Temple    could    not    be 
the  Dauphin,  was  given 
fifty  years  afterwards  in 
a     letter     written      and 
signed  by  the  widow  of 
P.    A.    Thouvenin,    Dr. 
Desault's   nephew,   who 
claimed     to     remember 
what     his     uncle     had 
frequently  said   on    the 
subject. 

Whether  or  not  Louis 
XVII.  escaped  to  La 
Vendee  to  be  cherished 
by  the  Vendean  chiefs 
even  when,  in  the 
Royalist  army  which 
was  invading  France 
from  Germany,  Louis 
,„,, „„^„         XVIIL   had    been    pro- 
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claimed,  he  is  now  m 
any  case  no  more.  The 
eighteenth  Louis  was  ten  years  old  when 
the  child  of  the  Temple  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  prison  ;  and  according  to  the 
most  convinced,  not  to  say  credulous,  of  those 
writers  who  maintain  that  Louis  XVII.  escaped, 
to  live  for  years  afterwards,  he  breathed  his  last 
in  1872  at  Saveney  (Loire  Inferieure),  under  the 
name  of  Laroche,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
The  numerous  impostors  who  with  more  or 
less  success  personated  the  unhappy  prince 
had  died  much  earlier.  But  the  descendants 
of  NaundorfT,  his  valet,  the  most  famous  of  all 
these  pretenders,  claim  still  to  he  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord's  death  they  displayed  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  their  rights  by  publishing  some- 
where in  Holland  a  manifesto  asserting  gravely 
the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  family  to  the  throne 
of  France. 
Another  prisoner   in  the  Temple  of  whom 
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mention  must  be  made  is  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  .  door  after  him.  Giving  themselves  up  for  lost, 
whose  friends  were  making  every  effort  for  his  the  confederates  determined  to  resist,  sword  in 
liberation,  when  a  Royalist  officer  in  the  French  '  hand,  any  attempt  made  to  secure  them.  Highly 
army,  named  Boisgerard  (who  under  the  Revoiu-  I  interesting  is  Boisgerard's  own  description  of 
tion  had  quitted  military  life  to  become  ballet-  .  the  period  of  horrible  suspense  he  now  passed 
master  at  the  Opera),  effected  his  escape.  With  through.  Under  the  dread  that  each  successive 
this  view  he  had  obtained  an  impression  of  the  .  moment  might  be  attended  by  a  discovery 
seal  of  the  Directorial  Government,  which  he  ,  involving  the  safety  of  his  life,  the  acuteness  of 
affixed  to  an  order,  forged  by  his  own  hand,  for  his  organs  of  sense  was  heightened  to  painful- 
the  delivery  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  into  his  care,  ness  ;  the  least  noise  thrilled  through  his  brain. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend,  disguised,  like  himself,  and  the  gloomy  apartment  in  which  he  sat 
in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  |  seemed  filled  with  strange  images.    Both  he  and 


armj-,  he  did  not  scruple  personally  to  present  '  his  companion,  however,  retained  self-possession, 
the  fictitious  document  to  the  keeper  of  the  |  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  their  anxiety 
Temple,  who.  opening  a  small  closet,  took  thence  ,  was  terminated  by  the  re-appearance  of  the 
some  original  document,  with  the  writing  and  '  gaoler,  with  his  captive,  who  was  delivered  to 
seal  of  which  he  carefully  compared  the  forged  Boisgerard.  But  here  a  new  and  unexpected 
order.  Desiring  the  adventurers  to  wait  a  difficulty  occurred.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  not 
iew  minutes,  he  then  withdrew  and  locked  the  [  knowing  Boisgerard,  refused  for  some  time  to 
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quit  the  prison  ;  and  considerable  address  was  |  Temple,  their  place  of  execution  on  the  Place 
required  on  the  part  of  his  deliverers  to  over-  |  Louis  XV.,  now  known  as  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
come  his  scruples.  At  last  the  precincts  of  the  i  was  at  the  western  extremity,  which  in  due 
Temple  were  cleared.    The  fugitives  rode  a  short  I  time  we  shall  explore. 


distance  in  a  fiacre,  then  walked,  then  entered 
another  carriage,  and  in  this  way  so  successfully 
baffled  pursuit  that  they  ultimately  got  to  Havre, 
where  Sir  Sidney  was  put  on  board  an  English 
vessel.  Boisgerard,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  a 
thousand  times  in  dread  of  detection  and  had 
a  succession  of  narrow  escapes  until  his  visit  to 
England,  which  took  place  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  A  pension  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  by  the  English  Government  for 
his  meritorious  services  ;  and  on  Boisgerard's 
arrival  here  a  reward  of  a  similar  nature  was 
bestowed  on  him  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Sidney,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  gratitude. 

If  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  king  and 
queen  who  were  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
predecessors  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line 
of  boule\-ards,  as  marked  by  the   Boulevard  du 


Meanwhile  from  one  end  of  the  boulevards 
to  the  other,  from  the  tiny  Theatre  Beaumar- 
chais  to  the  magnificent  Opera,  there  is  a 
long  series  of  playhouses.  Close  to  the  Beau- 
marchais  Theatre  stands  the  Cirque  d'Hiver, 
opened  in  1853  under  the  title  of  Cirque  Napo- 
leon, which  seats  3,800  persons.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  first  circus  that  was  ever  estab- 
lished in  Paris.  In  1785  the  Astleys,  father  and 
son,  came  to  Paris  and  there  opened  a  circus 
exactly  like  the  one  they  had  just  founded  in 
London.  Under  their  direction  this  theatre, 
situated  at  number  twenty-four  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg du  Temple,  and  measuring  twenty  metres 
in  diameter,  was  lighted  by  2,000  lamps  and 
furnished  with  two  rows  of  boxes.  The  price  of 
the  seats  varied  from  twelve  sous  to  three 
francs.  Astley  junior  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  remarkably  fine  figure  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
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contemporary  writer,  "  his  beauty  was  sculp- 
tural." Bachaumont,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
time,  speaks  of  the  numerous  passions  inspired 
by  the  young  equestrian  in  too  susceptible 
feminine  hearts.  The  tricks  of  the  circus,  now 
so  familiar,  that  in  England,  at  least,  no  one 
cares  to  see  them,  were  at  that  time  new,  and 
the  sight  of  a  man  attitudinising  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  at  full  gallop  excited  the  greatest 
wonder. 

Astley's  Circus  in  Paris  possessed,  as  so  many 
operatic   theatres   have   done,    a   sort  of  inter- 
national   character.      Engagements  were   made 
for    it    by    diplomatists     abroad.      It    can    be 
shown,  indeed,  that  diplomatists  have  long  and 
almost    from    time   immemorial    been    in    the 
habit   of  doing   agency   work    for    artists    and 
managers  of  good  position.     Operatic  celebrities 
have  been  particularly  favoured  in  this  respect. 
A  great   Minister  of  State,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
introduced,  or  aided  powerfully  in  introducing, 
opera  into  France.   The  engagement  of  Cambert 
as  director  of  music  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
was  effected  by  diplomatic  means.     Gluck,  more 
than  a  century  later,  was  induced  to  visit  Paris 
through  the  representations  of  a  secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy  at  Vienna— that  M.  du  Rollet 
who  arranged  for  Gluck,  on  the  basis  of  Racine's 
Iphighiic^  the  libretto  of  Iphigenic  en  Aulidc  ; 
and  Piccini,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  was  secured  at  Paris  as  opposition  com- 
poser through  the  instrumentality  of  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  working 
in   co-operation  with  the   Marquis   Carraccioli, 
Neapolitan  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

The  great  Montesquieu,  moreover,  when  he 
w^as  in  England,  had  not  thought  it  unbecoming 
to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  French 
artists  who  occasionally  arrived  in  England  with 
recommendations  addressed  to  him.  Nor  did 
the  illustrious  Locke  occupy  himself  so  exclu- 
sively with  the  "human  understanding"  as  to 
have  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  material 
interests  of  foreign  danseuses.  Locke  was 
not  indeed  one  of  those  practically  Epicurean 
philosophers  of  whom  M.  Arsene  Houssaye 
discourses  so  agreeably  in  his  '*  Philosophes 
et  Comediennes."  He  had  no  general  taste 
either  for  the  public  performances  or  for  the 
private  society  of  ballerincs ;  but  a  certain  Mile. 
Subligny  having  come  to  him  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Abbe  Dubois,  he  is 
known  to  have  made  himself  useful,  and  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  agreeable,  to  her  during  her  stay 
in  England. 


Locke,  it  is  true,  was  a  metaphysician,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  diplomacy. 
But  his  friend  Montesquieu  was  a  personage 
of  political  importance,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
assist  French  artists  in  London  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  bring  to  their  performances  as 
many  of  the  English  nobility  as  were  willing 
to  attend.  About  the  same  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  a  Minister 
of  State,  M.  de  Maurepas,  made  overtures  to 
Handel  concerning  a  series  of  representations 
which  it  was  proposed  that  his  celebrated 
company  should  give  at  the  Academic  Royale 
of  Paris.  M.  de  Maurepas  wished,  like  Mr. 
Washburne  at  a  later  day,  to  secure  for  Paris 
the  best  available  talent ;  and  he  looked  to 
Handel's  opera-house  for  singers,  as  Mr.  Wash- 
burne looked  to  the  circuses  of  the  United 
States  for  "  bare-back  riders." 

On  this  subject  Ebers's  "  Seven  Years  of  the 
King's  Theatre"  shows  that  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  1815  all  the  offers  of  engagements 
to  artists  of  the  Paris  opera  were  made  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  France,  or  by  special  missions  with 
which  diplomatists  of  distinction  were  glad  to 
be  entrusted.  The  committee  of  noblemen  who 
aided  Ebers  in  his  management  treated,  through 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  with  the 
Director  of  the  Academy,  or  with  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  failed 
to  secure  by  these  elaborate  means  the  services  of 
artists  who,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  engaged 
through  an  exchange  of  telegrams. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  the  signal 
for  the  Astleys  and  their  company  to  recross  the 
Channel,  and  the  Astley  Circus  remained  un- 
occupied until  1 79 1.  Then  a  company  calling 
themselves  "The  Comedians  without  a  Title" 
( Les  ComSdtens  sans  titre)  opened  it  as  a  theatre 
on  Thursday,  March  20th,  and  closed  it  on  the 
23rd.  Finally  Franconi  took  it  over,  and 
achieved  a  triumphal  success,  his  management 
being  destined  to  last  many  years.  In  1801  he 
moved  his  enterprise  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Capucines,  which  had  become  a  public  promenade 
in  the  heart  of  Paris,  subsequently  transferring 
it  to  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Thabor. 
In  1 8 19  he  returned  with  his  company  to  the 
circus  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  reconstructed 
by  the  architect  Dubois,  but  doomed,  on  the 
night  of  March  15th,  1826,  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  destruction  of  the  circus  by  fire 
excited  much  sympathy.  Public  subscriptions 
were  opened,  and  public  representations  given 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  the  result  being 
so  satisfactory  that  the  theatre  was  at  once 
reconstructed,  this  time  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  with  a  magnificent  fa9ade,  and  Franconi 
once  more  threw  open  his  doors,  about  a  year 
after  the  fire,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1827.  The 
stage,  which  in  the  old  building  was  an  accessory, 
became  in  the  new  one  of  the  first  importance. 
It  was  now  possible  to  perform  military  ma- 
noeuvres on  a  large  scale.  At  the  restored  circus 
was  represented  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  the  Siege  of  Saragassa;  and 
under  Louis  Philippe  a  number  of  military  pieces 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire. 

Every  Government  in  France  since  the  first 
Napoleon  has  had  victories  of  its  own,  impor- 
tant or  unimportant,  to  celebrate.  The  martial 
triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.  seem,  by  common 
consent,  to  have  been  forgotten,  either  because 
French  history  dates  for  the  immense  majority 
of  the  population  from  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or  because  the  battles  won  under  the  old 
Monarchy  are  now  too  remote  to  stir  the  national 
pride.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  L,  however,  was 
a  series  of  brilliant  victories.  Under  the  Restor- 
ation a  campaign  was  undertaken  in  Spain,  the 
incidents  of  which  so  lent  themselves  to  dramatic 
treatment  that  playwrights  reproduced  them  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  arena  of  the  circus.  The 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  too,  had  its  military 
glories  ;  first  in  Belgium,  in  connection  with  the 
War  of  Independence  undertaken  in  1830  by 
the  Belgians,  with  the  assistance  of  France  and 
England,  against  the  Dutch.  It  was  in  Africa, 
however,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers, 
that  Louis  Philippe's  army  played  for  many 
years  so  active  a  part.  The  war  against  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  was  begun  by  Charles  X.,  whose 
consul  had  been  insulted  by  that  potentate  ; 
Louis  Philippe  continued  it,  chiefly,  it  was 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  open  for  discon- 
tented spirits  a  field  of  activity  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  France.  Many  restless  adventurers 
sought  distinction  and  found  it  in  the  Algerian 
campaigns  ;  and  Algeria  was  the  principal 
training-ground  for  those  generals  who  were 
afterwards  to  aid  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in 
executing  his  coup  d^Etat  It  was  under  Louis 
Philippe  that  those  picturesque  troops,  the 
Chasseurs  d'Orleans  and  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
were  created,  not  to  mention  the  Zouaves  and 
the  Spahis. 

According  to  the  criticisms  of  German  officers, 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  Algerian  campaigns 


had  a  considerable  effect  in  producing,  or  at  least 
hastening,  the  long  series  of  military  defeats  to 
which  France  was  subjected  in  the  war  of  187c. 
The  news  of  victories  gained  in  Africa  was,  all 
the  same,  constantly  reaching  France  ;  and  each 
successive  triumph  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
new  dramatic  spectacle  at  the  circus  or  hippo- 
drome. Abd-el-Kader  became  a  familiar  theatri- 
cal figure,  and  his  famous  interview  with  General 
Bugeaud  was  represented  in  more  than  one  eques- 
trian piece. 

Abd-el-Kader  had  by  the  most  violent  means 
been  prevailed  upon  to  make  peace  ;  and 
an  interview  was  arranged  at  which  the 
Arab  chief  and  Bugeaud,  the  French  com- 
mander, were  to  ratify  it  by  a  personal  inter- 
change of  promises.  Abd-el-Kader  did  not, 
however,  keep  his  appointment,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  studiously  missed  it.  The  French 
general,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  left  his  room,  and 
went  forward  with  a  small  escort,  military  and 
civil,  towards  the  quarters  of  the  unpunctual 
Arab  chief,  in  order  to  stir  him  up.  On 
reaching  the  advanced  posts,  the  French 
general  called  a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  tribes, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  the  hill-side  where  the 
emir  lay  encamped.  **  It  is  unbecoming  of  \'our 
chief,"  said  Bugeaud  to  this  Arab,  "  to  bring  me 
so  far,  and  then  make  me  wait  so  long ; " 
whereupon  he  continued  resolutely  to  advance. 
The  emir's  escort  now  appeared.  The  Arab 
chieftains,  most  of  them  young  and  handsome, 
were  magnificently  mounted,  and  made  a  gallant 
display  of  their  finery.  Presently  from  their 
ranks  a  horseman  advanced  dressed  in  a  coarse 
burnoose,  with  a  camel-hair  cord,  and  without 
any  outward  sign  of  distinction,  except  that  his 
black  horse,  which  he  sat  most  elegantly,  was 
surrounded  by  Arabs  holding  the  bridle  and  the- 
stirrups.  This  was  Abd-el-Kader.  The  French 
general  held  out  his  hand  ;  the  other  grasped  it 
twice,  then  threw  himself  quickly  from  his 
horse,  and  sat  down.  General  Bugeaud  took 
his  place  beside  him,  and  the  conversation  began. 
The  emir  was  of  small  stature ;  his  face  serious 
and  pale,  with  delicate  features  slightly  marked 
by  time,  and  a  keen  sparkling  eye.  His  hands, 
which  were  beautifully  formed,  played  with  a 
chaplet  that  hung  round  his  neck.  He  spoke 
gently,  but  there  was  on  his  lips  and  in  the 
expression  of  countenance  a  certain  affectation 
of  disdain.  The  conversation  turned,  of  course, 
upon  the  peace  which  had  just  been  concluded, 
and  Abd-el-Kader  spoke  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  elaborate    and  feigned  indiffer- 
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ence.  When  the  French  general,  after  pointing 
out  to  him  that  the  treaty  could  not  be  put 
into  force  until  it  was  ratified,  observed  that  the 
truce,  meanwhile,  was  favourable  to  the  Arabs, 
since  it  would  save  their  crops  from  destruction 
so  long  as  it  lasted,  the  chief  replied  :  **  You 
may  destroy  the  crops  this  moment,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  written  authority  to  do  so,  if  you 
like.     The  Arabs  are  not  in  want  of  corn." 

The  conversation  at  an  end.  General  Bugeaud 
stood  up,  and  the  emir  remained  seated  ;  where- 
upon the  former,  stung  to  the  quick,  seized  the 
emir's  hand  and  jerked  it,  saying  "  Come,  get 
up."  The  French  were  delighted  at  this  charac- 
teristic act  of  an  imperious  and  intrepid  nature, 
and  the  Arabs  could  not  conceal  their  aston- 
ishment. As  for  the  emir,  seized  with  an 
involuntary  confusion,  he  turned  round  without 
uttering  a  word,  sprang  on  his  horse  and  rode 
back  to  his  own  people  ;  his  return  being  a 
signal  for  enthusiastic  cries  of  "God  preserve 
the  Sultan  !  "  which  echoed  from  hill  to  hill.  A 
violent  thunder-burst  added  to  the  effect  of  this 
strange  scene,  and  the  Arabs  vanished  among  the 
mountain  gorges. 

Until  i860  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  was 
noted  for  a  number  of  little  theatres,  where 
marionettes  might  be  seen  dancing  on  the 
tight-rope,  or  where  pantomimes  in  the  Italian 
style  were  performed.  Then  there  was  the 
cabinet  of  wax  figures,  together  with  other  little 
shows,  difficult  to  class :  all  destined  in  that  year 
to  disappear.  The  reconstruction  of  this  portion 
of  Paris  caused  the  removal  of  many  theatres, 
which  were  built  again  at  other  points.  The  ; 
site  of  the  former  circus  was  now  occupied  by 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  the  Chatelet.  The 
circus  reappeared,  for  winter  performances,  in 
the  Boulevard  des  Filles  de  Calvaire,  for  the 
summer  season  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  In 
connection  wuth  the  winter  circus  the  Popular 
Concerts  started  by  the  late  Pasdeloup  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Here  the  finest  symphonic 
music  of  the  French  and  other  composers,  chiefly 
modern,  was  performed  in  admirable  style. 
Here  the  French  public  were  familiarised  with 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
opposition  at  the  outset,  with  selections  from 
some  of  the  operas  of  Wagner.  Pasdeloup,  who 
after  thirty  years'  unremitting  work  died  in 
poverty,  used  to  find  worthy  imitators  and  suc- 
cessors in  M.  Colonne  and  M.  Lamoureux,  both 
renowned  among  the  musical  conductors  of  the 
period. 

Number  forty-two  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple 


marks  the  house,  formerly  number  fifty,  whence 
the  notorious  Fieschi,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1835, 
exploded  his  infernal  machine  which  was  in- 
tended to  kill  Louis  Philippe  and  his  sons,  and 
which,  in  fact,  struck  down  by  their  side  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Empire,  Marshal  Mortier, 
Due  de  Trevise,  and  several  other  superior 
officers. 

Not  even  in  Russia  have  so  many  sovereigns 
been  assailed  by  their  subjects  as  in  France. 
Since,  indeed,  the  murder  of  Henri  III.  by 
Jacques  Clement,  it  has  been  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  with  royal  personages  in 
France  to  be  struck  by  the  assassin  or  the  execu- 
tioner ;  or,  if  spared  in  body,  to  be  brought 
all  the  same  to  some  tragic  end.  Henri  IV. 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac.  No  such  fate 
awaited  Louis  XIIL,  Henri  IV.'s  immediate 
successor ;  but  Louis  XV.  was  stabbed  bv 
Damiens,  Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined,  Louis 
XVIL,  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  died  one 
scarcely  knows  how  or  where.  The  Duke  of 
Enghien  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIII.  had  to  fly  from  Paris  at  the  approach  of 
Napoleon  returning  from  Elba  ;  the  Duke  of 
Berri  was  assassinated  by  Louvel ;  Charles  X. 
lost  his  crown  by  the  Revolution  which  brought 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne ;  and  Louis 
Philippe,  who  was  ultimately  to  disappear  in 
a  hackney  cab  before  the  popular  rising  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Republic, 
and  soon  afterwards  of  the  Second  Empire,  was 
meanwhile  made  the  object  of  some  half-dozen 
murderous  attacks,  the  most  formidable  being 
the  one  planned  and  executed  by  Fieschi,  other- 
wise Gdrard.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  had 
a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  eminently  respectable 
monarch  like  Louis  Philippe  done  to  provoke 
repeated  attempts  upon  his  life  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  Charles  X.  had  been  driven 
away  in  1830  by  the  Republicans,  not  that 
another  king  might  be  appointed  in  his  stead, 
but  that  the  Republic  might  be  established. 
Louis  Philippe  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  an 
interloper  who  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  removed. 

Fieschi's  experiment  with  his  infernal  machine 
created  a  sensation  all  over  Europe  ;  and  the 
papers  for  some  time  afterwards  were  full  of 
particulars,  more  or  less  authentic,  of  the  dia- 
bolical attempt  upon  King  Louis  Philippe's  life. 
The  Revolutionists,  w^hose  action  against  Charles 
X.  had  led  to  the  establishment,  not  of  a 
Republic,  but  of  a  Monarchy — hateful  to  them 
in  whatever  form — had  evidently  sworn  that  he 
should  die.     It  was  ascertained  by  M.  Thiers, 
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the  First  Minister,  that  on  the 
journey  which  the  King  intended  to  make  from 
Neuilly  to  Paris  certain  conspirators  had  ar- 
ranged to  throw  a  lighted  projectile  into  the 
royal  carriage  ;  and  His  Majesty,  therefore,  was 
requested  to  let  the  royal  carriage  proceed  on 
its  way,  at  the  appointed  time,  without  him,  and 
occupied  simply  by  his  aides-de-camp,  no  pre- 


carriage,  the  Oiieen  and  the  princesses  suddenly 
presented  themselves  in  an  agony  of  terror  and 
of  tears.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  "to  say  whether  a  skilful  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister  had  initiated  them 
into  the  secret  of  what  had  taken  place,  or 
whether  they  had  received  no  other  intimation 
than  that  supplied  by  the  instincts  of  the  heart. 


vious  announcement  being  made  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  King.  Louis  Philippe  having  protested 
against  this  suggestion  as  unfair  to  the  aides-de- 
camp :  "Sire,"  replied  M.Thiers,  "  it  is  their  duty 
to  expose  themselves  for  the  safety  of  your  person, 
and  they  surely  will  not  complain  when  they  find 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  their  side  in  the 
threatened  carriage."  The  King,  however,  re- 
jected this  proposition,  declaring  that  he  had 
resolved  on  the  journey,  and,  hazardous  as  it 
might  be,  would  undertake  it.  His  resolution 
having  been  combated  in  vain  by  M.  Thiers, 
the  preparations  for  departure  were  ordered. 
Just   as  the   King  was  about  to  get  into  the 


I  However  this  may  have  been,  the  Queen,  finding 
I  that  Louis  Philippe  would  not  abandon  his 
j  intention,  insisted  on  accompanying  him,  and 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  prevent  her  from 
doing  so.  M.  Thiers  then  begged  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  threatened  carriage,  and  the 
journey  was  risked.  The  attack  apprehended 
was  not,  however,  on  this  occasion  to  be  made  ; 
and  it  was  as  long  afterwards  as  the  z8th  of 
July,  1835,  on  the  occasion  when  Louis  Philippe 
drove  through  Paris  in  memorj'  of  the  "  Three 
Days"  of  July,  1830,  that  Fieschi  put  his  mur- 
derous project  into  eicecution.  "  On  the  28th 
of  July,"  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  "the  sun  rose 
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upon  the  city,  already  perplexed  with  fears 
and  doubts.  The  drum  which  summoned  the 
National  Guards  early  in  the  morning  beat  for 
some  time  in  vain  :  a  heavy  apathy,  in  which 
there  mingled  a  sort  of  morbid  distrust,  weighed 
upon  everyone.  At  ten  o'clock,  however,  the 
legions  of  the  Garde  Nationale  stretched  in 
an  immense  line  along  the  boulevards,  facing 
40,000  of  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot. 
The  Boulevard  du  Temple  having  been  pointed 
out  by  rumour  as  the  scene  of  the  contemplated 
crime,  the  police  had  orders  to  parade  it  with 
particular  watchfulness,  and  to  keep  a  close  eye 
upon  the  windows."  On  the  previous  evening 
M.  Thiers  had  a  number  of  houses  in  this 
quarter  searched.  But  the  remonstrances  of  the 
inhabitants  became  so  violent,  that  his  original 
intention  of  examining  every  building  on  the 
boulevard  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  clock  of  the  chateau  was  striking  ten 
when  the  King  issued  from  the  Tuileries  on 
horseback.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sons, 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Joinville  ; 
by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Lobau  ;  by  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  generals  and 
other  superior  officers  and  high  functionaries. 
Along  the  whole  line  which  he  traversed  there 
prevailed  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  at  inter- 
vals by  the  ex  officio  acclamations  of  the  soldiers. 
At  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  the  royal  cortege 
arrived  in  front  of  the  Eighth  Legion,  which  was 
stationed  along  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  Here, 
near  the  end  of  the  Jardin  Turc,  as  the  King  was 
leaning  forward  to  receive  a  petition  from  the 
hands  of  a  National  Guardsman,  a  sound  was 
heard  like  the  fire  of  a  well -sustained  platoon. 
In  an  instant  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Marshal  Mortier  and  General 
Lachasse  de  Verigny,  wounded  in  the  head,  fell 
bathed  in  their  blood.  A  young  captain  of 
Artillery,  M.  de  Villate,  slid  from  his  horse,  his 
arms  extended  at  full  length,  as  though  they 
had  been  nailed  to  a  cross  ;  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  head,  and  expired  ere  he  touched  the  ground. 
Among  the  other  victims  were  the  colonel  of 
gendarmerie,  Raffe  ;  M.  Rieussec,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Eighth  Legion  ;  the  National 
Guardsmen  Prudhomme,  Benetter,  Ricard,  and 
Leger  ;  an  old  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  M.  Lebrouste  ;  a  poor  fringe-maker  named 
Langeray  ;  and  a  girl  of  scarcely  fourteen, 
Sophie  Remy.  The  king  was  not  wounded, 
but  in  the  confusion  his  horse  reared  and  he 
sustained  a  violent  shock  in  the  left  arm.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  slight  contusion  on  the 


thigh.     A  ball  grazed  the  croup  of  the  Duke  of 
Joinville's  horse. 

Thus  the  odious  attempt  failed  in  its  object  ; 
the  royal  family  was  saved.  No  language  can 
express  the  utter  horror  which  this  frightful 
and  cowardly  attack  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  assembled  multitudes.  An  aide-de-camp  im- 
mediately galloped  off  to  reassure  the  Queen, 
and  the  King  continued  his  progress  amidst 
manifestations  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

As  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  sang-froid 
of  Louis  Philippe  it  has  been  gravely  related, 
on  the  alleged  authority  of  Marshal  Maison, 
that  immediately  after  the  fatal  occurrence, 
and  while  all  around  were  overwhelmed  with 
dismay  and  grief,  the  King's  mind  rapidly- 
glanced  over  all  the  possible  advantages  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  event,  and  that  he 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  now  we  are  sure  to  get  the 
appanages  !  "  But  this  anecdote,  in  itself  im- 
probable, must  be  received  with  more  than  the 
usual  grain  of  salt. 

Meantime,  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion 
clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  to  issue  from  a 
window  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house  number 
fifty.  A  man  got  out  of  this  window,  and 
seizing  a  double  rope  which  was  fastened 
inside,  slid  down  it  on  to  the  roof  of  a  lower 
building.  He  was  but  half-dressed,  and  his  face 
streamed  with  blood.  A  flower-pot  which  was 
caught  in  the  movement  of  the  rope  after  he 
quitted  hold  of  it  fell  to  the  pavement,  and  the 
noise  attracted  the  attention  of  an  agent  of 
police  who  had  been  posted  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  house.  "  There  is  the  assassin  escaping  on 
the  roof !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  one  of  the 
National  Guards  at  once  called  upon  the  fugitive 
to  surrender,  threatening  to  fire  if  he  refused. 
But  the  man,  wiping  away  with  his  hand  the 
veil  of  blood  which  obscured  his  sight,  dashed 
on  and  made  his  way  through  an  open  window 
into  an  adjoining  house.  A  track  of  blood  in- 
dicated his  route,  as  though  his  own  crime 
pursued  him.  He  reached  the  courtyard  too 
late  to  escape  unobserved,  and  was  at  once  taken 
into  custody. 

In  the  room  whence  he  had  fled  were  found 
the  smoking  remains  of  his  death-dealing 
machine.  It  was  raised  upon  a  sort  of  scaf- 
folding on  four  square  legs  connected  together 
by  strong  oak  cross-pieces.  Twenty-five  musket 
barrels  were  fastened  by  the  breech  upon  the 
cross-piece  at  the  back,  which  was  higher  than 
the  front  traverse  by  about  eight  inches.     The 
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ends  of  the  barrels  rested  in  notches  cut  in  the 
lower  traverse.  The  touch-holes  were  exactly 
in  a  line,  so  as  to  take  fire  simultaneously  by 
means  of  a  long  train  of  gunpowder.  The  guns 
had  been  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  procession 
slantingly,  embracing  a  large  range,  and  rising 
from  the  legs  of  the  horses  to  the  heads  of  the 
riders.  The  charge  in  each  barrel  was  a  quad- 
ruple one.  Fortunately,  the  calculations  of  the 
assassin  were  frustrated.  Two  of  the  barrels 
did  not  go  off,  four  of  them  burst ;  and  to 
these  chances  the  King  doubtless  owed  his 
life. 

Fieschi  was  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  lodged 
in  the  house  for  several  months.  He  stated 
himself  to  be  a  machinist.  The  porter  had 
never  been  inside  Fieschi's  room  since  he  had 
occupied  it.  There  had  been  but  one  man  to 
see  Fieschi,  whom  he  represented  as  his  uncle, 
and  three  women,  who,  he  said,  were  his 
mistresses.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  he 
had  been  noticed  to  go  in  and  out,  up  and 
down,  in  a  visible  state  of  agitation,  and  once, 
though  habitually  abstemious,  he  went  into  a 
neighbouring  cafe  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy. 
At  the  military  post  where  he  was  taken  upon 
his  arrest,  a  National  Guard  having  asked  him 
who  he  was,  "  What's  that  to  you  ?  "  he  replied, 
"I  shall  answer  such  questions  when  they  are 
put  by  the  proper  people."  Some  gunpowder 
having  been  found  upon  his  person,  he  was 
asked  what  it  was  for.  "  For  glory  !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

The  trial  of  Fieschi  and  his  accomplices  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  January,  1836,  before  the 
Court  of  Peers  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  In  the  body  of  the  court,  in 
firont  of  the  clerk's  table,  were  displayed,  among 
other  proofs  against  the  prisoners,  a  machine 
supporting  a  number  of  guns  in  an  inclined 
position,  an  extinguished  firebrand,  a  dagger,  a 
shot  belt  with  a  quantity  of  bullets  in  it,  an  iron 
gauntlet,  and  a  bloodstained  rope. 

Fieschi,  the  chief  conspirator,  is  described  by 
Louis  Blanc  as  "endowed  with  an  energy  and 
shrewdness  which  merely  served  to  promote  the 
aims  of  an  inveterate  and  grovelling  turpitude. 
Vain  to  a  degree  which  almost  approached 
insanity,  this  man  had  stained  his  life  with  every 
infamy.  A  Corsican  by  birth,  he  had  fought 
bravely  in  the  service  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
peace,  however,  he  had  launched  upon  a  career 
of  vice  and  crime.  He  had  invented  the  so- 
called  infernal  machine  (which  w^as  simply  a 
battery  of  guns  so  arranged  that  they  could  be 


discharged  from  a  window),  not  fi'om  any  politi- 
cal or  personal  hatred  of  Louis  Philippe,  but 
simply  as  the  hireling  of  a  band  of  Repub- 
lican and  Revolutionary  conspirators." 

Fieschi  and  his  accomplices  were  duly  guillo- 
tined. Other  attempts  had  been  made  and 
were  still  to  be  made  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  ferocious  exploit,  however,  of 
Fieschi  remains  the  most  notorious  one  of 
this  reign.  At  last  the  Citizen  King  lost  his 
nerve  ;  and  in  February,  1848,  disappeared  in 
face  of  a  danger  not  more  formidable,  if  firmly 
met  at  the  outset,  than  the  one  which  he  had 
despised  thirteen  years  previously,  in  1835. 

Fieschi  was  simply  guillotined  ;  and  he  was 
the  first  regicide  or  would-be  regicide  in  France 
who  escaped  torture.  The  horrible  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  assassins  of  French  kings  may 
make  many  persons  less  sensitive  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  to  the  misfortunes  reserved 
for  the  successors  of  these  princes.  The  only 
possible  excuse  for  the  diabolical  punishments 
devised  for  regicides  under  the  old  French 
Monarchy  is  that  such  barbarity  was  of  the  age. 
The  torture  of  Damiens  was  imitated  in  every 
detail  from  the  torture  of  Ravaillac,  which  had 
for  precedent  the  torture  of  Gerard,  the  assassin 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  An  ingenious  French 
writer  attempted  to  decide  whether  Ravaillac's 
torments  were  greater  than  those  of  Gerard.  It 
is  certain  in  any  case  that  the  latter  suifered 
with  much  greater  constancy.  Ravaillac  shrieked 
out  in  a  terrible  manner,  whereas  Balthasar 
Gerard  never  uttered  a  groan. 

In  this  connection  it  is  curious  that,  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  name  of 
Damiens,  or  Damian,  at  present  venerated 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  was  in  France^ 
its  country  of  origin,  one  of  such  opprobrium 
that  nobody  ventured  to  bear  it.  No  French- 
man, indeed,  would  have  dared  to  do  so ; 
for  after  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis 
XV.  the  name  of  Damiens,  or  D'Amiens,  his 
would-be  murderer,  with  all  names  of  similar 
sound  or  spelling  were,  by  a  special  edict,  ab- 
solutely proscribed.  To  go  by  the  name  of 
D'Amiens,  Damiens,  or  Damian,  was  to  proclaim 
oneself  affiliated  nearly  or  remotely  to  the 
unspeakable  being — the  regicide,  the  parricide — 
who  had  lifted  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Time  has  its  revenges.  The  name 
associated  a  century  and  a  half  ago  with  villainy 
and  crime  is  now  suggestive  only  of  heroism 
and  virtue.     Everyone  knows  by  what  glorious 
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acts  of  self-sacrifice  Damien,  enthusiast  and 
martyr,  has  brought  honour  to  a  once  unutter- 
able name. 

The  French  Revolution,  which  was  separated 
from  the  torture  of  DamJens  by  only  thirty -eight 
years,  is  associated  with  a  number  of  sanguinary 
deeds.     But  it  at  least  put  an  end  to  torture. 
No  such  horrors  as  had  been  perpetrated  under 
the  French  Monarchy  were  ever  to  take  place 
under  the  French  Repubhc.    Even  in  the  case  of 
ordinary   criminals   not 
specially  condemned  to 
torture,    death,    under 
the  old  Monarchy,  was 
inflicted  in  the  cruellest 
fashion.     "  After  a  pris- 
oner   has    seen    death 
under  so  many  forms," 
says    a    writer    of   the 
time    of    Louis    XVI., 
"  when  his  soul  is  in  a 

■  manner    withered,    his 

-  spirit  exhausted,  and 
life  is  grown  a  burthen, 
the  sentence  that  ends 
his  sufferings  should 
be  welcome  to  him^ 
and  it  would  be  so  were 
not  our  laws  more  cal- 
culated to  torture  the 
body  than  simply  to 
punish  the  criminal.  A 
man  who  pays  the  for-  ^ 

feit   of   his  life  to   the 
injured     laws     of     his 

country  has,  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  more  than 
sufficiently  atoned  for  his  crime  ;  but  here  indus- 
trious cruelty  has  devised  the  most  barbarous 
means  of  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  society  ; 
and  the  breaking  the  bones  of  a  wretch  on  a 
cross,  twisting  his  mangled  body  round  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel,  are  inventions  worthy 
of  the  fertile  brains  of  a  Phalaris,  and  show  to 
the  utmost  that  such  inhuman  laws  were  more 
levelled  against  the  man  than  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  doomed  to  suffer." 

Opposite  the  house  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  associated  with  the  outrage  of  Fieschi 
stood  formerly  the  Cafe  Turc,  which  offered  to 
the  generation  of  its  day  a  shady  retreat  and 
varied  amusements.  Here  the  celebrated  JuUien, 
better  known  in  London  than  even  in  Paris, 
gave  in  the  early  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign 
orchestral  pieces  of  his  own  composition  adorned 


with  fireworks  and  emphasized  by  the  booming 
of  cannon.  Little  by  little  the  Cafe  Turc  was 
to  disappear  ;  and  now  repeated  alterations  have 
reduced  it  to  a  beer -house,  or  brasserie. 

The  Cafe  Turc   was  the  first  of  the  French 
cafes -concerts  or  music  halls  ;   tor,  like  so  many 
of  our  dramatic  entertainments,  the  music  hall  is 
an  adaptation  from  the  French.     The  English 
music  hall  differs,  however,  from  the  French  cafe- 
concert  about  as  much  as  an  English  farce  differs 
from    a    French  vaude- 
ville.   The  cafe-concert 
may   be    looked    upon 
either  as  a  caf^  at  which 
there  is  singing,  or  as  a 
concert  where   refresh- 
ments  are   served  '  be- 
tween  the    pieces   and 
"  consumed  "      during 
the   performance.     But 
whether  you  enter  the 
place  for    the    sake   of 
art  or  with  the  view  of 
sustaining  nature,  it  is 
equally   necessary    that 
you  should  "consume"; 
and  that  there  may  be 
no     mistake    on     this 
point,    a  curtain   is   at 
some  establishments  let 
down  from  time  to  time 
with  "  On   est  prii  de 
retiouveler    sa    consotn- 
mati'on,"    and,    at    the 
side,  in  English,  "  One 
is  prayed  to  renew  his  consumption,"  inscribed 
on   it.    The  renewal  of  one's   consumption  is 
often  a  very  costly  proceeding. 

To  avoid  being  classed  with  theatres,  and,  as 
a  legal  consequence,  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  no  charge  for  admission  is  made  at  the 
doors  of  the  cafe-concert.  But  at  those  where 
such  stars  as  the  once  celebrated  Therfese  are 
engaged,  the  proprietor  finds  it  necessary  to 
attach  extravagant  prices  to  refreshments  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  so  that  a  bottle  of  lemonade 
may  bs  quoted  in  the  tariff  at  three  francs,  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  a  franc  and  a  half,  and  even  the 
humble  glass  of  water  at  fifty  centimes.  In 
England  the  music  hall  proprietor  would  be 
often  glad  to  obtain  a  dramatic  licence.  He  has 
no  fear  of  the  poor  before  his  eyes,  and  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  combine  with  the  profits  o( 
musical  publican  those  of  the  regular  theatrical 
manager.     Why  he  should  or  should  not  be  so 
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favoured  has  been  argued  at  length  before  the 
magistrates  and  duly  reported  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  The  result  has  been  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  London  music  hall  proprietor  does  not 
give  theatrical  performances,  though  he  often 
ventures  upon  duologues  and  sometimes  risks  a 
dramatic  trio.  The  argument  of  London  mana- 
gers against  music  hall  proprietors  may  thus 
concisely  be  stated  :  the  manager  cannot  by  the 
terms  of  his  licence  allow  the  audience  to  smoke 
and  drink  in  presence  of  a  dramatic  performance  ; 
and,  correlatively,  the  music  hall  proprietor 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  dramatic  per- 
formances while  smoking  and  drinking  are 
going  on. 

Paris  is  celebrated  above  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe  for  its  cafes  ;  and  the  beverage  which 
gives  its  name  to  these  establishments  seems 
to  have  been  known  earlier  in  France  than  in 
any  other  European  country.  Coffee  was  intro- 
duced into  central  Europe  in  1683,  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Vienna  ;  and  from  the  Austrian  capital 
the  use  of  coffee  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Austrians  first  became  acquainted  with  it  were 
somewhat  curious. 

The  Turks  had  brought  with  them  to  Vienna 
an  imposing  siege  train.  No  European  power 
possessed  such  formidable  artillery  ;  and  their 
stone  balls  of  sixty  pounds  each  were  not  only 
the  largest  projectiles  ever  fired,  but  were 
regarded  as  the  lai'gest  which  by  any  possible 
means  could  be  fired.  According  to  the  inge- 
nious, but  incorrect,  view  of  one  of  Sobieski's 
biographers  (the  Abbs  Coyer),  the  amount  of 
powder  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  a  missile 
of  greater  weight  would  be  so  enormous  as 
not  to  give  time  for  the  whole  of  it  to  become 
ignited  before  the  ball  left  the  cannon. 

Kara  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  general,  had  also 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  archers  ;  and  when 
a  letter  from  Sobieski  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  intercepted  by  a  Turkish  patrol,  the  docu- 
ment was  attached  to  an  arrow  and  shot  into 
the  town,  accompanied  by  a  note  in  the  Latin 
language  to  the  effect  that  all  further  resistance 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  Vienna 
garrison  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  accept 
its  fate.  The  Turks,  moreover,  brought  to 
Vienna  an  immense  number  of  women,  whose 
throats,  when  the  Turkish  army  was  forced  to 
retire  in  headlong  flight,  they  unscrupulously 
cut.  The  stone  cannon  balls  of  prodigious 
weight,  the  arrows,  and  the  women  could  all  be 
accounted  for.     But  the  Turks  left  behind  them 


a  large  number  of  bags  containing  white  berries, 
of  which  nothing  could  be  made.  Of  these 
berries,  however,  after  duly  roasting  and  pound- 
ings them,  an  Austrian  soldier,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  Turkey,  made  coffee  ;  and  as  he 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the  battle, 
the  Emperor  granted  him  permission  to  open 
a  shop  in  Vienna  for  the  sale  of  the  Turkish 
beverage  which  he  had  learned  under  such 
interesting  circumstances  to  prepare. 

According  to  another  less  authentic  anecdote, 
the  use  of  the  mysterious  white  berries  found 
among  the  stores  of  the  defeated  Turks  was 
first  pointed  out  by  a  Turkish  soldier  who  had 
been  w^orking  in  the  trenches  before  the  be- 
sieged city,  and  had  so  fatigued  himself  by 
his  ceaseless  toil,  that  he  fell  asleep  and  slum- 
bered on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  battle, 
undisturbed  by  the  cavalry  charges,  the  mus- 
ketry fire,  and  the  explosions  of  the  artillery 
with  its  terrible  sixty-pounders.  When  at 
last,  after  sleep  had  done  its  restorative  work, 
the  exhausted  soldier  woke  up  to  find  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  he  was  terribly 
alamtpd.  -  But  his  life  was  spared,  and  in 
return  for  this  clemency  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies  he  taught  them  how  to  make 
coffee. 

Parisians,  how^ever,  pride  themselves  on  having 
known  coffee  fourteen  years  earlier  than  the 
Viennese.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  an  enter- 
prising Levantine  started  a  coffee-house  at  Paris 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  not  later  than  the  year  1650.  The  name  of 
the  stimulating  beverage  that  he  offered  for 
sale  was,  as  he  wrote  it,  cahouc.  But  the  un- 
happy man  had  not  taken  the  necessary  steps 
for  getting  his  new  importation  spoken  of 
beforehand  in  good  society  ;  and,  no  one  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  the  strange  liquor  he 
wished  to  dispense — hot,  black,  and  bitter — 
the  founder  of  the  first  coffee-house  or  cafe 
became  bankrupt. 

The  French,  however,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  sworn  friends 
of  the  Turks,  whose  power  they  played  off  on 
every  occasion  against  that  of  the  hated  Empire. 
Vienna  might,  indeed,  on  two  occasions  have 
been  captured,  plundered,  and  burijt  by  the 
infidels  for  all  France  cared  to  do  towards  saving 
it.  France,  on  her  side,  was  viewed  with  favour 
by  the  Turks ;  and  in  1669  an  ambassador, 
Soliman  Aga  by  name,  was  sent  by  the  Porte 
on  a  mission  to  Louis  XIV.,  at  whose  court 
he  made  known  the  virtues  of  the  berry  which 
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long    previously    the    Arabs    had     introduced 
throughout  the  East. 

Properly  presented,  coifee  met  in  Paris  with 
a  success  which  elsewhere  it  had  failed  to 
attain,  and  before  long  it  became  the  rage 
in  fashionable  society.  When  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  first  popularity,  however,  Madame 
de  Sevigne  condemned  it,  saying  that  the  taste 
for  coffee,  like  the  taste  for  Racine,  would  pass 
away.  Racine,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  his 
at  once  tender  and  epigrammatic  lines,  is  not 
much  read  in  the  present  day,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  acted.  Coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as 
popular  now  as  in  the  days  when  Pope  wrote 
his  couplet  on 

•*  Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  lialf-shut  eyes." 

**  There  are  in  this  capital,"  wrote  the  author 
of  the  "  Tableau  de  Paris  "  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  "  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
coffee-houses,  the  common  refuge  of  idleness 
and  poverty,  where  the  latter  is  warmed  without 
any  expense  for  fuel,  and  the  former  entertained 
by  a  view  of  the  crowds  who  make  their  entrance 
and  exit  by  turns.  In  other  countries,  where 
liberty  is  more  than  an  empty  name,  a  coffee- 
house is  the  rendez-vous  of  politicians  who  freely 
canvass  the  conduct  of  the  Minister,  or  debate 
on  matters  of  State.  Not  so  here !  I  have 
already  given  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
Parisians  are  sparing  of  their  political  reflections. 
If  they  speak  at  all  on  State  matters  it  is  to 
extol  the  power  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsellors.  A  half-starved 
author,  with  all  his  wardrobe  and  movables  on 
his  "back,  dining  at  these  restaurants  on  a  dish 
of  coffee  and  a  halfpenny  roll,  talks  big  of  the 
immense  resources  of  France,  and  the  abundance 
she  offers  of  every  necessary  of  life  ;  whilst  his 
only  supper  is  the  steam  arising  from  the  rich 
man's  kitchen,  as  he  returns  to  his  empty 
garret." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  coffee- 
houses were  haunted  by  cliques  of  critics, 
literary  and  artistic,  and  his  description  some- 
times reminds  one  of  Button's,  in  the  days  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  "  Those,"  he  says,  "  who 
have  just  entered  the  lists  of  literature  stand  in 
dread  of  this  awful  tribunal,  where  a  dozen  of 
grim-looking  judges,  whilst  they  sip  and  sip, 
deal  out  reputation  by  wholesale.  Woe  to  the 
young  poet,  to  the  new  actor  or  actress  !  They 
are  often  sentenced  here  without  trial.  Cat- 
calls, destined  to  grate  their  affrighted  ears,  are 
here  manufactured  over  a  dish  of  coffee." 


The  writer  then  proceeds  to  lament  the 
absence  of  sociability  at  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  gloomy  countenances  of  its  frequenters,  as 
contrasted  with  the  convivial  faces  of  those 
**  brave  ancestors "  of  his  generation  who  used 
to  pass  their  leisure,  not  at  coffee-houses,  but 
at  taverns.  One  cause  of  the  difference  he  finds 
in  the  change  of  beverage.  "  Our  forefathers," 
he  explains,  **  drank  that  mirth -inspiring  liquor 
with  which  Burgundy  and  Champaign  supplied 
them.  This  gave  life  to  their  meetings.  Ours 
are  more  sober,  no  doubt,  but  is  this  sobriety 
the  companion  of  health  ?  By  no  means.  For 
generous  wine  we  have  substituted  a  black 
beverage,  bad  in  itself,  but  worse  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  in  all  the  coffee- 
houses  of  this  fashionable  metropolis.  The  good 
Parisians,  however,  are  very  careless  in  the 
matter  ;  they  drink  off  whatever  is  put  before 
them,  and  swallow  this  baneful  wash,  which  in 
its  turn  is  driven  down  by  more  deadly  poisons, 
mistakenly  called  cordials." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  coffee,  far  from 
dying  out,  has  become  more  and  more  popular, 
and  musical  cafes,  theatrical  cafes,  and  literary 
cafes  have  been  everywhere  established  in  Paris. 
There  are  financial  cafes,  too,  chiefly,  of  course, 
'  in  the  region  of  the  Bourse  ;  and  among  the 
cafes  by  which  the  Bourse  is  partly  surrounded 
used  to  be  one  which  owed  its  notoriety  to  the 
fact  that  Fieschi's  mistress — in  the  character  of 
"dame  du  comptoir" — ^was  exhibited  there  to 
the  public. 

Two  days  after  the  execution  of  the  would- 
be  regicide  and  actual  maker  of  the  famous 
infernal  machine,  a  crowd  of  people  might  have 
been  seen  struggling  towards  the  doors  of  a 
cafe  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  which  was 
already  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  "Those," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "who  performed  the  feat 
of  gaining  admission,  saw,  gravely  seated  at 
a  counter,  adorned  with  costly  draperies,  an 
ordinary-looking  woman,  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
possessing  in  fact  no  external  merit  but  that  of 
youth.  It  was  Nina  Sassave.  There  she  was, 
her  forehead  radiant,  her  lip  quivering  with 
delight,  her  whole  expression  that  of  unmingled 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  eager  homage  thus 
offered  to  her  celebrity.  A  circumstance  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  epoch  !  Here  had  a 
creature,  only  known  to  the  world  as  a  base  and 
treacherous  informer,  as  the  mistress  of  an 
assassin,  been  caught  up  for  a  show  by  a  shrewd 
speculator.  And  what  is  more  remarkably 
characteristic  still,  the   public   took  it  all   as  a 
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perfect  matter  of  course,  and  amply  justified  the 
speculator  in  his  calculations." 

On  the  same  side  as  the  Cafe  Turc,  but  further 
on  towards  the  Rue  du  Temple,  stood  the  tennis 
ground  of  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.),  built  by  the  architect  Belanger,  one  of  the 
most  intimate  and  faithful  friends  of  the  famous 
Sophie  Arnould. 

On  the  site  of  the  Count  d'Artois'  tennis 
ground  was  erected,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Empire,  a  theatre,  called  in  the  first 
instance  FoJies-Mej-er,  but  which,  after  various 
changes  of  title,  became  at  last  the  Theatre 
Dejazet,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
actress  of  that  name,  already  seventy  years  of 


to  become  famous  in  opera-bouffe  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Mademoiselle  Schneider. 

The  line  of  boulevards  here  presents  an  enor- 
mous gap,  in  the  centre  of  which,  between  two 
fountains,  stands  a  monument  to  the  glory  of 
the  Republic.  The  rest  of  the  open  space  serves 
twice  a  week  as  a  flower  market,  the  largest  in 
Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  La 
Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  as  the  open  space  in 
question  is  called,  did  not  exist.  The  fountain 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Place  was  con- 
structed under  the  First  Napoleon  in  the  year 
1811,  but  this  fountain  was  replaced  in  i86q  by 
a  finer  one  inaugurated  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
later  fountain  was  itself,  ho>A-ever,  to  disappear, 


age,  or  nearly  so,  but  still  lively  and  graceful. 
For  this  theatre  in  i860  Victorien  Sardou 
wrote  his  first  successful  piece,  "  M.  Garat," 
in  which  Dejazet  herself  played  the  principal 
part,  supported  by  Dupuis,  who  was  afterwards 


soon  afterwards  to  be  replaced  by  the  aforesaid 
monument  to  the  Republic.  Behind  one  of  the 
large  depots  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  du 
Chateau  d'Eau,  looking  out  upon  the  Rue  de 
Malte,  was  constructed  in   1866  the  Circus  of 
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the  Prince  Imperial,  afterwards  called  the  I  The  Rue  de  Bondi,  running  out  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  where  at  one  Boulevard  Saint-Martin,  brings  us  once  more 
time    dramas,    at    another  operas,    have    been  |  to  a  group  of  theatres.     The  FoHes  Dramatiques 


£   LA   RfpUSLlQUe. 


given,  never  with  success.  Ill-luck  seems  to 
hang  over  the  establishment,  which,  with  its 
2400  seats,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
largest  theatres  in  Paris.  In  Paris,  however, 
as  in  London,  theatres  have  often  the  reputation 
of  being  unlucky  when,  to  succeed,  all  they 
require  is  a  good  piece  with  good  actors  to  play 
in  it. 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  had  at  one  time 
its  famous  restaurants,  like  other  boulevards  in 
the  present  day.  Here  stood  the  celebrated 
Cadran  Bleu  and  the  equally  celebrated  Banquet 
d'Anacreon.  The  last  of  the  great  restaurants  on 
this  boulevard  was  the  one  kept  by  Bonvalet, 
who.  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  generous 
enough  to  supply  additional  provisions  to  unfor- 
tunate actors  and  actresses  who  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  limited  rations  distributed  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 


stands  at  number  forty.  This  theatre  was 
started  in  1830  by  M.  Alaux,  previously  manager 
of  the  Dramatic  Parnassus  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple.  It  was  opened  on  January  23nd, 
1831,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leopold,  who 
produced  at  this  house  a  long  series  of  success- 
ful pieces.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
"Robert  Macaire"  with  Frederic  Lemaitre 
in  the  leading  part.  When,  amidst  demoli- 
tions and  reconstructions,  the  original  Folies 
Dramatiques  came  down,  the  company  was 
transferred  to  the  new  building  which  now 
stands  in  the  Rue  de  Bondi.  Here  were 
brought  out  Herve's  "  CEil  Creve  "  and  "Petit 
Faust,"  Lecoq's  "Fille  de  Madame  Angot," 
Planquette's  "  Cloches  de  Corneville,"  and  other 
works  which  were  soon  to  become  known  all 
over  Europe.  Vaudevilles  are  now  played  at 
this  theatre    alternately   with   operettas.      The 
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house  contains  i,6oo  seats.  The  Ambigu-  her,  and  it  was  found  that,  like  Brunhilda  in  the 
Comique,  built  on  a  sort  of  promontory  which  legend,  she  was  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  flames, 
dominate^  the  Boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  A  Siegfried,  however,  was  found  in  the  person 
Rue  de  Bondi,  was  opened  in  1829,  in  place  of  of  a  stage  carpenter,  who,  making  his  way 
the  original  Ambigu,  burnt  to  the  ground  two  through  the  ring  of  fire,  reached  the  unhappy 
years  previously.  The  new  house,  which  contains  valkyrie,  wrapped  her  up  in  a  blanket,  and 
1,600  seats,  was  inaugurated  in  presence  of  the  brought  her  out  in  safety,  though  he  himself,  in 
Duchess  of  Berri,  widow  of  the  unhappy  noble-  ^  his  second  passage  through  the  flames,  was 
man   who   a   few  years   before  was  stabbed  by    somewhat  scorched. 

Louvois  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House.  In  ;  The  new  house  established  in  the  Porte  Saint- 
1837  this  theatre  was  entirely  rebuilt  under  Martin  was  opened  109  days  after  the  destruc- 
the  direction  of  M.  Rochart.  Untrue,  like  so  tion  of  the  Opera  House  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
many  theatres,  to  its  original  name,  the  Am-  |  Honors.  Here  were  brought  out  the  **  CEdipus 
bigu-Comique  was  to  become  associated  with  ,  Coloneus  '*  of  Sacchini,  the  "  Daniades  '*  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  ambiguity,  nothing  in  '  other  works  of  Salieri,  the  "  Demophon  "  of 
the  way  of  comedy,  but  with  melodramas,  often  Cherubini,  the  "  Re  Teodoro  "  of  Paisiello,  and 
of  a  most  blood-curdling  kind.  Here,  it  is  true,  '  a  French  version  of  Mozart*s  "  Marriage  of 
was  produced  the  "  Auberge  des  Adrets,"  which,  !  Figaro."  Many  of  the  operas  of  Sacchini,  Salieri, 
in  the  hands  of  Frederic  Lemaitre,  was  to  be  and  Cherubini  were  composed  specially  for  the 
transformed  from  a  serious  drama  into  a  wild  French  theatre.  Paisiello's  and  Mozart's  works 
piece  of  buffoonery  ;  so  that  the  author  of  the  -  were,  of  course,  produced  in  translations.  Mo- 
work,  too  nervous   to   attend   the   performance  '  zart's  *'  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  was  brought  out  in 


himself,  was  almost  driven  mad  when  his  trusted 
servant  returned  home  and  reported  to  him  the 
bursts  of  laughter  with  which  the  work  had 
been  received.     At  the  Ambigu  were  brought 


the  middle  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  March  20, 

1793. 

Meanwhile,   doubts   had   always  been   enter- 
tained as  to  the  solidity  of  the  theatre,  which 


out  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  Alexandre  Dumas  ■  had   been   run   up   in   from   fifteen  to    sixteen 
the  elder,  Frederic  Soulie,  Adolphe   Dennery,  !  weeks  ;  and  on  April  14,  1794,  the  Committee 


and  Paul  Feval. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Ambigu  stand  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  and  Renaissance  Theatres, 
covering  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Boule- 
vard Saint-Martin,  the  Rue  de  Bondi,  and  the 
Place  de  la  Porte  Saint-Martin.  The  Porte 
Saint-Martin. Theatre  has  a  long  and  interesting 
history,  dating  from  June  8,  1781,  when  it  was 
opened  as  an  Opera  House  after  the  destruction 


of  Public  Safety  ordered  the  transfer  of  the 
opera  from  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  to  the  Salle 
Montansier,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  M.  Castil 
Blaze,  excellent  writer,  but  by  no  means  free 
from  prejudices,  insists,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,"  that  in  the  removal 
of  the  Opera  to  the  Rue  Richelieu  there  was  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  burn  down  the  National  Library, 


by  fire  of  the  one  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore.  "  opposite  which  the  Opera  was  now  installed. 
A  performance  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  '  '*  How  was  it,"  he  asks,  "  that  the  Opera  was 
the  singers  had  to  fly  in  their  operatic  dresses  ,  moved  to  a  building  exactly  opposite  the 
from  the  stage  to  the  street.  In  the  midst  of  National  Library — so  precious  and  so  combus- 
the  general  consternation,  the  musical  director,  :  tible  a  repository  of  human  knowledge  ?  The 
Rey  by  name,  whose  "  Coronis  "  was  the  opera  |  two  establishments  were  only  separated  by  a 
of  the  night,  startled  those  around  him,  already  street  very  much  too  narrow  ;  if  the  theatre 
sufficiently  terrified,  by  exclaiming,  **  Save  my  caught  fire,  was  it  not  sure  to  burn  the  Library-  ? 
child  !  Oh,  Heaven,  save  my  child  !  "  As  Rey  That  is  what  a  great  many  persons  still  ask  ;  this 
was  not  known  in  the  character  of  a  family  man,  '  question  has  been  reproduced  a  hundred  times 
his  friends  thought  he  had  gone  mad.  But  it  in  our  journals.  Go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
was  the  creature  of  his  brain  that  was  troubling  house  was  built  by  Mademoiselle  Montansier  ; 
him  ;  and  after  heroic  struggles,  the  score  of  read  the  Momtenr  Universcly  and  you  will  see 
*'  Coronis "  was  rescued  from  the  flames.  The  that  it  was  precisely  in  order  to  expose  this 
fascinating  Madeleine  Guiniard  had  on  this  oc-  same  Library  to  the  happy  chances  of  a  fire 
casion  a  narrow  escape  of  her  life.  She  was  in  that  the  great  lyrical  entertainment  was  trans- 
her  dressing-room,  and  had  just  divested  herself  ferred  to  its  neighbourhood.  The  Opera  hung 
of  her  costume  when  inquiries  were  made  for  i  over  it,  and  threatened  it  constantly.     At  this 
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time  enlightenment  abounded  to  such  a  point 
that  the  judicious  Henriot,  convinced  in  his 
innermost  conscience  that  all  reading  was 
henceforth  useless,  had  made  a  motion  to  burn 
the  Library.  To  shift  the  Opera  to  the  Rue 
Richelieu — that  Opera  which  twice  in  eighteen 
years  had  been  a  prey  to  the  flames — to  place  it 
exactly  opposite  our  literary  treasures  was  to 
multiply  to  infinity  the  chances  of  their  being 
burnt.*'  Alercier,  in  reference  to  the  literary 
views  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  writes 
in  the  Nouvcau  Paris  thus  : — "  The  language  of 
Omar  about  the  Koran  was  not  more  terrible 
than  that  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  when  they  carried  this  reso- 
lution : — *  Yes,  we  will  burn  all  the  libraries,  for 
nothing  will  be  needed  but  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  and  its  laws.' ''  If  the  motion  of 
Henriot  had  been  put  into  effect,  David,  the 
great  Conventional  painter,  was  ready  to  propose 
that  the  same  service  should  be  rendered  to  the 
masterpieces  in  the  Louvre  as  to  the  literary 
wealth  of  the  National  Library.  Republican 
subjects,  according  to  David,  were  alone  worthy 
of  representation. 

The  Opera  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  was,  however, 
to  be  destroyed,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  not 
by  fire,  but  in  deliberate  process  of  dilapida- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XVL  and  his  family  had 
fled  from  Paris  on  the  28th  of  June,  1791.  The 
next  day,  and  before  the  king  was  brought  back 
to  the  Tuileries,  the  title  of  the  chief  lyric 
theatre  was  changed  from  Academie  Roy  ale 
to  simply  the  Opera.  At  the  same  time,  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  announcing  the  per- 
formers* names,  which  was  evidently  an  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  which  was  also  not 
without  its  benefit  for  the  inferior  singers  and 
dancers,  who,  when  they  unexpectedly  appeared 
in  order  to  replace  their  betters,  used  often  to 
get  hissed  to  a  handsomer  degree  than  they  ever 
could  in  their  usual  parts. 

By  an  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  dated  the  i6th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  title  of  the  Opera  was  again  changed 
to  Academie  Royale  de  Musique.  This  was 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  king,  who  had 
signed  the  Constitution  on  the  14th,  and  who 
was  to  go  to  the  Opera  six  days  afterwards.  On 
the  20th  the  royal  visit  took  place.  '*  *  Castor 
and  Pollux'  was  played,"  says  M.  Castil  Blaze, 
**  and  not  *  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,'  as  is  asserted  by 
some  ill-informed  historians,  who  even  go  so  far  as 
to  pretend  that  the  chorus  *  Chantons^  cclcbrons 


noire  reitie '  was  hailed  with  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  the  public  called  for  it  a  second 
time.*'  The  house  was  well  filled,  but  not 
crammed,  as  we  see  by  the  receipts,  which 
amounted  to  6,636  livres  15  sous.  The  same 
opera  of  Rameau's,  vamped  by  Candeille,  had 
produced  6,857  livres  on  the  14th  of  the  pre- 
ceding June.  On  the  night  previous  to  the 
royal  representation  a  gratuitous  performance 
of  "  Castor  and  Pollux  "  had  been  given  to  the 
public  in  honour  of  the  Constitution.  The 
royalists  were  present  in  great  numbers  on 
the  night  of  state,  and  some  lines  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  queen  were  loudly  applauded. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  delighted,  and  said 
to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her,  "You 
see  that  the  people  are  really  good,  and  wush 
only  to  love  us."  Encouraged  by  so  flattering 
a  reception,  she  determined  to  go  the  next 
night  to  the  Opera  Comique,  but  the  king 
refused  to  accompany  her.  The  piece  per- 
formed was  '*  Les  ^venements  imprevus."  In 
the  duet  of  the  second  act,  before  singing  the 
words  "  Ah  fcomme  fatme  ma  mattresse^^^  Mdme. 
Duga^on  looked  towards  the  queen,  when  a 
number  of  voices  cried  out  from  the  pit,  "  Plus 
de  Mattressef'  ''Plus  de  Mattre!''  'Tire  la 
Liber te  P'^  This  cry  was  answered  from  the 
boxes  with  "Vive  la  reine !  Vive  le  roi/^^ 
Sabres  and  swordsticks  were  drawn,  and  a  battle 
began.  The  queen  escaped  from  the  theatre  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult.  Cries  of  "A  has  la 
reine ! "  followed  her  to  her  carriage,  which 
went  off"  at  a  gallop,  with  mud  and  stones  thrown 
after  it.  Marie  Antoinette  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  in  despair.  On  the  ist  of  October, 
fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  title  of  Opera 
National  was  substituted  for  that  of  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique.  The  Constitution  being 
signed,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  being 
civil  to  Louis  XVI.  This  was  the  third  change 
of  title  in  less  than  four  months. 

To  conclude  the  list  of  musical  performances 
which  have  derived  a  gloomy  celebrity  from 
their  connection  with  the  last  days  of  Louis 
XVI.,  we  may  reproduce  the  programme  issued 
by  the  directors  of  the  Opera  National  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  execution,  1724.  It  ran 
thus  : — "  On  behalf  of  and  for  the  people  gratis. 
In  joyful  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  the  National  Opera  will  give  to-day,  6 
Pluviose,  year  2  of  the  Republic,  '  Miltiades  at 
Marathon,'  *  The  Siege  of  Thionville,'  *  The 
Off'ering  to  Liberty.'  " 

The  Opera  under  the  Republic  was  directed 
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until  1792  by  four  distinguished  sans-culottes — 
Henriot,  Chaumette,  Le  Roux,  and  Hebert,  the 
last  named  of  whom  had  once  been  check-taker 
of  the  Academic.  The  others  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  operatic  affairs.  The  management 
at  the  theatre  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Francoeur,  one  of  the  former  directors  associated 
with  Cellerier,  an  architect  ;  but  the  dethroned 
impresarios^  accompanied  by  Danton  and  other 
Republican  amateurs,  constantly  made  their 
appearance  behind  the  scenes,  and  very  frequently 
did  the  chief  members  of  the  company  the 
honour  of  supping  with  them.  In  these  cases 
the  invitations,  as  under  the  ancient  regime^ 
proceeded,  not  from  the  artists,  but  from  the 
artists'  patrons  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  under  the  Republic  the  latter  never  paid 
the  bill. 

'*  The  chiefs  of  the  Republic,"  says  M.  Castil 
Blaze,  "  were  very  fond  of  moistening  their 
throats.  Henriot,  Danton,  Hebert,  Le  Roux, 
Chaumette,  had  hardly  taken  a  turn  in  the 
coulisses  or  in  the  foyer  before  they  said  to  such 
an  actor  or  actress,  *  We  are  going  to  your  room. 
See  that  we  are  properly  received.'  A  superb 
collation  was  brought  in.  When  the  repast  was 
finished  and  the  bottles  were  empty,  the  National 
Convention,  the  Commune  of  Paris,  beat  a  retreat 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  expense.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  dancer  or  the  singer 
paid  for  the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  Not 
at  all  ;  honest  Maugin,  who  kept  the  refreshment 
room  of  the  theatre,  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
actors  of  the  Opera  were  not  paid,  that  they  had 
no  sort  of  money,  not  even  a  rag  of  an  assignat  ; 
he  made  a  sacrifice  :  from  delicacy  he  did  not 
ask  from  the  artists  what  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  claim  from  the  saiis-cuIottes^  for  fear  of 
the  guillotine." 

Sometimes  the  executioner,  who,  as  a  public 
official,  was  entitled  to  certain  entrees^  made 
his  appearance  behind  the  scenes,  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  a  facetious  mood,  he  would  some- 
times express  his  opinion  about  the  "  execution  " 
of  the  music. 

Operatic  kings  and  queens  were  suppressed 
by  the  Republic.  Not  only  were  they  forbidden 
to  appear  on  the  stage,  but  even  their  names 
were  not  to  be  pronounced  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  expressions  cote  du  roi^  cCte  de  la 
reitic,  were  changed  into  c6te  Jar  din,  c6tc 
coiir,  which,  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Tuileries, 
indicated  respectively  the  left  and  right  of  the 
stage,  from  the  stage  point  of  view.  But 
although,  at  first,  all  pieces  in  which  kings  and 


queens  figured  were  prohibited,  the  dramas  of 
saiis-culottc  origin  were  so  stupid  and  disgusting^ 
that    the   Republic   was   absolutely   obliged    to 
return   to  the  old  monarchical  repertory.     The 
kings,  however,  were  turned  into  chiefs ;  princes 
and  dukes  became  representatives  of  the  people  ; 
seigneurs  subsided  into  mayors  ;  and  substitutes 
more  or  less   synonymous  were  found  for  such 
offensive  words  as  crown,  throne,  sceptre,   etc. 
In  a  new  Republican  version  of  "  Le  Deserteur,'^ 
as  represented   at  the  Opera  Comique,  le  roi^ 
in  one  well-known  line,  was  replaced  by  la  lot^ 
and  the  vocalist  had  to  declaim  **  La  loipassait,  et 
le   tambour   battait  aux   champs  .^ "     A   certain 
voluble    executant,    however,   is    said    to   have 
preferred     the     following     emendation :     "  Z^ 
pouvoir  executif  passait^   et  le  tambour   battait 
aux  champs  I "     The  scenes  of  most  of  the  new 
operas  were  laid  in  Italy,  Prussia,   Portugal — 
anywhere  but  in  France,  where  it  would  have 
been    indispensable    from   a  political,   and   im- 
possible from  a  poetical,  point  of  view  to  make 
the    lovers    address    one    another    as     citoyen^ 
citoyenne.      On   the    19th   of   June,    1793,    the 
directors  of  the  Opera  having  objected  to  give  a 
gratuitous  performance  of  the  "  Siege  of  Thion- 
ville,"  the  Commune  of  Paris  issued  the  following 
edict : — "  Considering  that  for  a  long  time  past 
the  aristocracy  has  taken  refuge  in  the  admin- 
istration of  various  theatres  ;    considering  that 
these  gentlemen   corrupt   the   public  mind   by 
the  pieces  they  represent ;  considering  that  they 
exercise   a  fatal   influence  on    the   revolution  : 
it  is  decreed  that  the  *  Siege  of  Thionville '  shall 
be  represented  gratis,  and  solely  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  sans-culottcs^  who,  to  this  moment, 
have   been   the   true  defenders  of  liberty   and 
supporters    of    democracy."       Soon    afterwards 
it   was    proposed    to    shut   up   the   Opera,    but 
Hebert — the  ferocious  Hebert,  better  known  as 
Le  pere  Duchesne — undertook  its  defence,  on 
the  ground  that    it  procured   subsistence  for   a 
number  of  families,  and  "caused  the  agreeable 
arts  to  flourish." 

Whatever  the  Opera  may  have  been  under 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  conducted  infinitely 
better  in  one  important  respect  than  under  the 
ancient  regime. 

In  the  davs  of  the  old  monarchv,  as  we  learn 
from  Bachaumont,  a  girl  once  inscribed  on  the 
books  of  the  Opera  was  released  from  all  control 
on  the  part  of  her  parents.  She  might  present 
herself  for  engagement  of  her  own  accord,  or 
her  name  might  be  entered  on  the  list  by 
anyone  who  had  succeeded  in  leading  her  away 
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from   her   parents.      In   neither  case  had    her  ,  male   and  female,  whose  voices   had   been   : 
family  any  further  power  over  her.     Lettres  de     marked,  could  be  arrested  and  forced  to  perform 


cachet  were  issued,  commanding  the  person 
named  in  the  order  to  join  the  Opera,  and 
many  young  girls  were  thus  victimised.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Opera  were  intended,  in  the  first 


at  the  Opera  ;  and  in  the  case  of  young  girls 
it  was  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  AcademJe 
Royale  de  Musique  that  it  should  be  able  to 
profit  by  their  talents  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  who  might  well  object 
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,  to  be  turned  to  such  evil  account  as 
they  afterwards  were.  Indeed,  young  men 
equally  with  young  women  could  be  seized  and 
committed  to  operatic  control  wherever  they 
were  found.  "We  wish,  and  it  pleases  us," 
says  King  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  letters -patent 
granted  to  the  Abbe  Perrin,  first  director  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique  (i66q),  "that 
gentlemen  {gentilshnmmcs)  and  ladies  may  sing 
in  the  said  pieces  and  representations  of  our 
Koyal  Academy  without  being  considered,  for 
that  reason,  to  derogate  fi-om  their  titles  of 
nobility,  or  from  their  rights  and  immunities." 
Many  aristocrats  of  both  sexes  profited  by  this 
permission  to  appear  either  as  singers  or  as 
dancers  at  the  Opera.      Young  girls,  amateurs, 


to  see  their  children  condemned  to  such  service. 
Besides  being  liberated  from  all  parental  re- 
straint, the  pupils  and  associates  of  the  Academy 
enjoyed  the  right  of  setting  creditors  at  defiance. 
The  salaries  of  singers,  dancers,  and  musicians 
belonging  to  the  Opera  were  explicitly  liberated 
from  all  liability  to  seizure  for  debt.  Of  the 
freedom  conferred  by  an  engagement  at  the 
Opera,  the  young  woman  who  enjoyed  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  last  to  complain  ;  for, 
side  by  side  with  operatic  conscription,  a  system 
of  operatic  privileges  was  in  force.  It  was  not 
the  custom  for  young  ladies  in  good  society 
to  visit  the  Opera  before  their  marriage  ;  but  a 
brevet  de  dame  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
fortunate    holder  of   such    a   document  could, 
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without  infringing  any  law  of  etiquette,  attend 
all  operatic  performances.  "The  number  of 
these  brevets,"  says  Bachaumont,  in  his  Me- 
moir es  Secrets^  '*  increased  prodigiously  under 
Louis  XVL,  and  very  young  persons  have  been 
known  to  obtain  them.  Thus  relieved  from  the 
modesty  and  retirement  of  the  virginal  state, 
they  gave  themselves  up  with  impunity  to  all 
sorts  of  scandals.  Such  disorder  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  now  only 
by  the  greatest  favour  that  one  of  these  brevets 
can  be  obtained." 

It  has  been  seen  that,  according  to  Mercier 
and,  after  him,  Castil  Blaze,  the  extreme  revo- 
lutionists among  the  Terrorist  party  desired  that 
the  Opera  House  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  might 
meet  with  the  ordinary  fate  of  theatres,  in  the 
hope  that  flames  or  flaming  embers  blown  from 
the  conflagration  might  reach  the  National 
Library,  just  opposite.  This  does  not  accord 
with  the  fact  that  the  Convention  did  its  utmost 
to  encourage  learning,  literature,  and  art.  The 
free  system  of  the  University,  the  College  or 
Gymnasium  at  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a  month, 
and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  with  its  en- 
dowments, its  scholarships,  and  its  free  tuition,  all 
date  from  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  of  1789. 
As  to  the  formal  demolition  of  the  Opera  House, 
whose  destiny  was  supposed  to  be  fire,  it  hap- 
pened in  this  way  : — 

On  the  13th  February-,  1820,  which  was  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  Carnival,  an  unusually  brilliant 
audience  had  assembled  at  the  Opera  House,  or 
Academie  Royale,  as  it  now  once  more  was 
called.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berri  were 
present  ;  and  before  the  performance  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  the  duke,  struck  by  an 
assassin,  was  a  dead  man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  murder  were  very 
dramatic,  not  only  by  their  theatrical  surround- 
ings (for  the  performance  still  went  on  while 
the  duke  was  expiring  in  the  manager's  private 
apartments),  but  also  by  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  his  whole  life — with  his  double  marriage 
and  his  two  families— reproduced  itself  in  the 
last  few  hours  of  his  existence.  The  opera  or 
operetta  of  the  evening  was  at  an  end,  and  a 
portion  of  the  ballet  had  been  played,  when  the 
duke  accompanied  the  duchess  to  her  carriage, 
intending  to  return  to  his  box  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  the  performance.  Then  it  was  that 
the  assassin  grappled  with  him  and  pierced  him 
to  the  heart.  The  duke  was  carried  to  the 
director's  room,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  day,  was  at  once  bled  in  both 


arms.  The  internal  hemorrhage  was  still  so 
great,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  widen 
the  orifice. 

*'  There,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  lay 
the  unhappy  prince  on  a  bed  hastily  arranged, 
and  already  soaked  with  blood,  surrounded  by 
his  father,  brother,  sister,  and  wife,  whose 
poignant  anguish  was  from  time  to  time  relieved 
by  some  faint  ray  of  hope,  destined  soon  to  be  dis- 
pelled. When  Dupuytren,  accompanied  by  four 
of  his  most  eminent  colleagues,  arrived,  it  was 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  duke  might  3'et 
be  saved.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
case  was  hopeless.  The  duke's  daughter  had 
now  been  brought  to  him,  and  after  embracing 
her  several  times,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  king,  Louis  XVIII.  Then  arrived  two  other 
daughters,  the  children  of  the  union  he  had 
contracted  in  England.  The  duchess,  seeing 
them  now  for  the  first  time,  received  them  with 
the  greatest  kilidness,  and  said  to  them  :  *  Soon 
you  will  have  no  father,  and  I  shall  have  three 
daughters.'  In  a  neighbouring  room  the  assas- 
sin was  being  interrogated  by  the  Ministers 
Decaze  and  Pasquier,  with  the  bloody  dagger  on 
the  table  before  them  ;  while  on  the  stage  the 
ballet  of  *  Don  Quixote '  was  being  performed  in 
presence  of  an  enthusiastic  public.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  king  arrived,  and  his  nephew 
expired  in  his  arms  at  half-past  six  the  next 
morning,  begging  that  his  murderer  might  be 
forgiven,  and  entreating  the  duchess  not  to  give 
way  to  despair." 

The  theatre  on  whose  steps  the  crime  had 
been  committed  was  now  demolished.  The 
other  Paris  theatres  were  not  indeed  pulled 
down,  but  they  were  shut  up  for  ten  days, 
and  there  was  general  mourning  in  France,  not 
only  because  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  been 
murdered,  but  also  because  the  direct  line  of 
succession  had  to  all  appearance  been  brought 
to  an  end.  It  was  not  until  more  than  seven 
months  after  the  tragic  scene  at  the  Opera  that 
the  prince  who  was  to  have  saved  France,  the 
"  Enfant  du  Miracle,"  was  born. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  daughters  born  and 
brought  up  in  England  has  been  differently 
regarded  by  writers  of  different  political  views. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  in  his  Memoirs^  and  Castil 
Blaze,  in  his  Histotre  de  V Academie  de  MusiqnCy 
represent  the  incident  as  a  purely  domestic  one. 
M.  Mauroy,  in  his  recently  published  works,  Lcs 
Secrets  des  Bourbons  and  Lcs  derniers  Bourbons^ 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  children  were 
treated  with  a  consideration  not  shown  to  other 
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children  of  the  duke's,  who  were  certainly  born 
out  of  wedlock,  and  thus  derives  an  argument 
in  support  of  his  proposition  that  the  Duke  of 
Berri  contracted  in  England  with  the  mother 
of  these  girls  a  regular  marriage,  invalid  only  in 
so  far  as  it  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the 
head  of  his  house.  Chateaubriand,  as  a  royalist, 
would  not  allow  the  character  of  legitimate 
children  to  the  two  girls  brought  to  the  bedside 
of  their  dying  father,  and  entrusted  by  him  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  the  duchess. 

**  The  Duke  of  Berri,"  writes  Chateaubriand, 
in  the  Mdmot'res d'outre-Tombe^  "had  had  one  of 
those  liaisons  which  religion  reproves,  but  which 
human  frailty  excuses.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
as  the  historian  has  said  of  Henri  IV. :  *  He 
was  often  weak,  but  always  faithful,  and  his 
passions  never  seemed  to  have  enfeebled  his 
religion.'  The  Duke  of  Berri,  seeking  vainly 
in  his  conscience  for  something  very  guilty,  and 
finding  only  a  few  weaknesses,  wished,  so  to  say, 
to  collect  them  around  his  death-bed,  to  prove 
to  the  world  the  greatness  of  his  contrition  and 
the  severity  of  his  penance.  He  had  a  suffi- 
ciently just  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  his  wife  to 
confess  to  her  his  faults,  and  to  fulfil,  beneath 
her  eyes,  his  desire  to  embrace  those  two 
innocent  creatures,  the  daughters  of  his  long 
exile.  *  Let  them  be  sent  for,'  cried  the  young 
princess  ;  *  they  are  my  children  also.*  When 
the  Viscountess  de  Gontaut,  who  had  not  been 
told  beforehand,  seemed  astonished,  Madame 
{i.e.  the  Countess  of  Artois)  noticed  it,  and  said 
to  her  :  *  She  knows  everything  ;  she  has  been 
sublime  I '  " 

The  rest  of  Chateaubriand's  narrative,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  Duke  of  Berri's  two 
daughters,  corresponds  closely  enough  with  the 
one  left  by  Dupuytren,  whose  style,  somewhat 
expressive,  somewhat  emphatic  for  a  man  of 
science,  is  less  copious,  and  also  less  magnilo- 
quent than  that  of  the  marvellous  author  of 
Lc  Genie  du  Christianisme  and  of  the  Memoires 
d'ou  tre  -  Tombc. 

What  the  prince  chiefly  thought  of  in  his 
last  moments  was  his  murderer,  Louvel. 
"  Twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  fatal 
night,"  says  Dupuytren,  the  famous  physician, 
whose  account  of  the  scene  was  published  not 
many  years  ago,  "  he  cried  out,  *  Have  I  not 
injured  this  man  ?  had  he  not  some  personal 
vengeance  to  exercise  against  me  ?  '  In  vain 
did  Monsieur  repeat  to  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes :  *  No,  my  son,  you  never  injured,  you 
never  saw  this  man  ;  he  had  no  personal  ani- 


mosity against  you.'  The  prince  returned  in- 
cessantly to  this  groundless  idea,  and,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  furnished  by  his  public  and 
repeated  inquiries  the  best  proof  that  he  had 
not  provoked  the  frightful  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him.  With  this  first  idea  he  constantly 
associated  another — that  of  obtaining  pardon  for 
his  assassin.  During  his  long  and  painful  agony 
the  prince  begged  for  it  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  and  did  so  more  earnestly  in  proportion 
as  he  felt  his  end  approaching.  Thus,  when  the 
increasing  gravity  of  the  symptoms  made  him 
fear  that  he  would  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  king,  he  called  out  piteously,  *  Ah  !  the 
king  will  not  arrive.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ask 
him  to  forgive  the  man.'  Soon  afterwards  he 
appealed  turn  by  turn  to  Monsieur  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Augouleme,  saying  to  them,  *  Promise 
me,  father,  promise  me,  brother,  that  you  will 
ask  the  king  to  spare  the  man's  life.'  But  when 
at  last  the  king  arrived,  he  no  sooner  saw  his 
Majesty  than,  summoning  all  his  strength,  he 
cried  out,  *  Spare  his  life,  sir !  spare  the  man's 
life ! '  *  My  nephew,'  the  king  replied,  *  you  are 
not  so  ill  as  you  think,  and  we  shall  have  time 
to  think  of  your  request  when  you  have  re- 
covered.' Yet  the  prince  continued  as  before, 
the  king  being  still  on  his  guard  not  to  grant 
a  pardon  which  was  equally  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  to  those  of  society.  Then 
this  generous  prince  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  deep 
regret  :  *Ah,  sir!  you  do  not  say  "yes," '  adding 
shortly  afterwards :  *  If  the  man's  life  were 
spared,  the  bitterness  of  my  last  moments  would 
be  softened.'  As  his  end  drew  near,  pursuing 
the  same  idea,  he  expressed  in  a  low  voice,  . 
broken  by  grief,  and  with  long  intervals  between 
each  word,  the  following  thought :  *  Ah  !  .  .  .  . 
if  only  ....  I  could  carry  away  ....  the 
idea  ....  that  the  blood  of  a  man  .... 
would  not  flow  on  my  account  ....  after  my 
death  .  .  .  .  '  This  noble  prayer  was  the  last 
he  uttered.  His  constantly  increasing  and  now 
atrocious  pain  absorbed  from  this  moment  all  his 
faculties." 

The  heroism  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  his 
dying  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderer  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  cowardice  of  his  grand- 
father, Louis  XV.,  taking  the  last  sacrament 
twice  over  when  he  had  only  been  scratched  ; 
and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  caused  his  as- 
sailant, w^ho,  murderously  disposed,  no  doubt, 
had  nevertheless  scarcely  injured  him,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and 
finally  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin 
Theatre,  which,  abandoned  by  the  Opera,  re- 
mained deserted  for  eight  years,  from  1794  to 
1802.  On  September  30th  of  this  year  it  was 
re-opened  under  ;the  direction  of  the  author  and 
actor  Du  Maniaut,  who  brought  out  operas, 
melodramas,  comedies,  and  pantomimes  until 
the  publication,  in  1806,  of  the  decree  which  put 
an  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  stage.     He  afterwards, 
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the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre  was  re-opened  in 
1814,  and  thenceforward  played  a  verj'  important 
part  in  connection  with  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  country.  Here  Mile.  Georges,  Mme. 
Dorval,  Frederic  Lemaitre,  and  manj'  other 
famous  artistes,  appeared.  Here,  too,  were  pro- 
duced with  enormous  success  "Marion  Delorme," 
"Lucr&ce  Borgia,"  and  "Marie  Tudor,"  from 
Victor  Hugo's  pen  ;  all  the  dramas  of  Alexandre 


however,  obtained  permission  to  represent  pan- 
tomimes and  prologues,  or  vaudevilles,  on  con- 
dition that  in  each  of  these  little  pieces  not  more 
than  two  actors  were  employed.  In  September, 
1810,  Du  Maniaut  produced  "The  Man  of 
Destiny"  —  a  title  indicating  the  Emperor' 
Napoleon,  whose  victories  were  represented  in  I 
a  series  of  historical  and  allegorical  pictures  in  j 
honour  of  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise.  The 
music  was  by  the  celebrated  Piccini,  attached  to 
the  private  staff  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  | 
The  Man  of  Destiny  was  impersonated  by  a  ( 
dancer  and  mimic  named  Chevalier,  and  his  ■ 
career,  begun  in  Egypt,  was  continued  up  to  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  French  troops  into 
Berlin.     After  remaining  closed  for  several  years,  | 


Dumas,  including  "  Antoine,"  "  AngMe,"  "Richard 
Darlington,"  and  "La  Tour  de  Nesle"  ;  "The 
Mysteries  of  Paris  "  and  "  Mathilde  "  of  liugene 
Sue,  "  The  Two  Locksmiths "  of  Felix  P\'at,  the 
"Dame  de  Saint-Tropez  "  and  "  Don  Cesar  de 
Bazan"  of  Adolphe  d'Ennery.  Here,  too,  the 
"  V'autrin  "  of  Balzac  was  brought  out^to  be 
stopped,  after  sixteen  representations,  by  Gov- 
ernment order,  on  the  ground  that  Fri^deric 
Lemaitre's  make-up  in  the  part  of  the  hero  was 
intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  person  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  The  house  built  by  Le  Xoir, 
which  the  Committee  of  Public  Safet}-  had  looked 
upon  as  of  doubtful  solidity,  enjoyed  a  life  of 
ninety  years,  and  might  have  been  in  existence 
still  ;  but  on  the  24th  of  May,  1871,  without  any 
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apparent  motive  for  so  useless  and  stupid  an  act, 
the  Communists  set  fire  to  it.  The  old  theatre 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  together  with  an 
adjoining  building,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic  of  Vienna,  had  belonged  to 
the  Venetian  Ambassador. 

Rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  but  after 
a  different  plan,  the  Porte  St.-Martin 
Theatre  was  reopened  in  the  autumn 
of  1873,  when  Victor  Hugo's  "Marie 
Tudor"  was  revived.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  couple  of  great  successes — 
"The  Two  Orphans"  and  "Round 
the  World,"  the  former  written  by 
that  fertile  inventor  of  new  plots, 
M.  Adolphe  d'Ennery,  and  the  latter 
adapted  by  him  from  Jules  Verne's 
famous  novel. 

Close  to  this  famous  playhouse  is 
the  new  Renaissance  Theatre,  which 
first  opened  its  doors  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1873-  The  Porte  Saint -Mart  in 
contains  1,800  seats,  the  Renaissance 
only  1,200.  Started  as  a  dramatic 
theatre,  with  Belot's  "Femme  de 
Feu"  and  Zola's  "  Therfese  Raquin  " 
in  the  bill,  it  was  destined  to  obtain 
its  chief  success  as  an  operetta  theatre 
with  the  charming  works  of  Charles 
Lecoq,  including  "  La  petite  Mariee," 
'*  Le  petit  Due,"  etc.  In  these  works 
Mesdames  Theo,  Jeanne  Granier, 
and  Zulma  BoufFar  first  appeared. 

At  the  point  where  the  Boulevards 
St.-Martin  and  St, -Denis  meet  stands 
the  Triumphal   Arch  known  as  the 
Porte  St.-Martin,  which  Louis  XIV. 
erected   in  1674  on   the  site  of  the 
previous  Gate,  which  dated  from  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIIL     The  Porte 
St.-Martin  faces  on  the  one  side  the 
Rue  St.-Martin,  and  on  the  other  the 
Faubourg  St.-Martin  :  that  is  to  say, 
south    and    north.     The    low   reliefs 
decorating  the  arch  on  all  sides   re- 
present  the  taking  of  Besan^on,  the 
takiiig    of    Limburg,    and    the    defeat    of    the 
Germans,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  repulsed  by 
Mars.     The  pedestal  bears  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  in  English  would  run  thus  : — "  To  Louis 
the  Great,  for  having  twice  taken  Besan^on  and 
Fraiiche-Comte,    and    for    having    crushed    the 
German,    Spanish,    and    Dutch    armies.       The 
Provost  of  the  Merchants  and  the  Citizens  of 
Paris,  1674." 


At  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.-Martin,  leading  out 
of  the  boulevard  of  that  name,  stands  the  Church 
of  St.  Mcry,  near  which  a  most  determined 
struggle  took  place  in  that  insurrection  of  the  6th 


of  June,  1832,  which  was  one  of  the  numerous 
Republican  movements  directed  against  Louis 
Philippe  by  the  disappointed  revolutionists  of 
1830,  who,  aiming  at  a  Republic,  had  brought 
about  the  re -establishment  of  a  Monarchy.  The 
Republicans  received  powerful  aid  from  the 
Bonapartists :  these  two  parties  being  at  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  ready  to  unite 
against  royalty,  while  reserving  to  themselves 
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the  ultimate  decision  of  the  question  whether 
the  Empire  or  the  Republic  should  be  re- 
established. 

The  occasion  chosen  for  the  outbreak  was  the 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque — equally  popular 
with  Bonapartists  and  Republicans.  A  number 
of  enthusiastic  young  men  drew  the  funeral  car, 
which  was  follow^ed  by  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Among  the  pall-bearers  were  General 
Lafayette,  Marshal  Clausel,  and  M.  Laffitte.  Of 
the  insurgents,  some  took  part  in  the  procession, 
while  others  looked  on  in  expectation  of  events 
that  were  inevitable.  The  crowd  broke  into 
several  gunsmiths*  shops,  and  finally  into  the 
arsenal.  Many,  too,  had  brought  arms  with 
them  ;  and  after  a  few  hours'  fighting  the  in- 
surgents had  gained  several  important  positions, 
and  determined  to  attack  the  bank,  the  post- 
office,  and  some  neighbouring  barracks.  Their 
chief  object  at  this  moment  was  to  render  in- 
accessible the  Rue  Saint-Martin  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets.  Here  they  intended  to  es- 
tablish the  head-quarters  of  their  insurrection, 
without  having  the  slightest  notion  that  at  that 
very  instant  M.M.  Thiers,  Miguet,  and  other 
members  of  the  Government  were  dining  to- 
gether at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  fifty  yards 
only  from  the  camp  wherein  the  Republicans 
were  fortifying  themselves  with  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  proclaiming  a  Republic  or  dying  in  the 
attempt.  A  remarkable  example  was  given 
towards  the  evening  of  this  day  of  what  M. 
Louis   Blanc   calls  the  sympathy  of  the  Paris 


National  Guard  for  heroism,  though  most 
persons  would  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  inca- 
pacity and  cowardice. 

Eight  insurgents,  returning  from  the  Place 
Maubert,  presented  themselves  towards  the 
decline  of  day  at  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
city  which  w^as  occupied  by  a  battalion  of 
the  National  Guard.  They  authoritatively 
claimed  their  right  to  go  over  and  join  their 
friends  who  were  fighting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  as  the  guards  hesitated  to  let 
them  pass,  they  advanced  resolutely  towards 
the  bridge  at  half  charge,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  soldiers  instantly  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side,  and  gave  unimpeded  passage  to 
these  eight  men,  whose  infatuated  heroism  they 
at  once  admired  and,  reflecting  upon  its  inevit- 
able result,  deplored. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  insurgents  at  this 
period  is  shown  by  many  a  curious  incident, 
such  as  that  of  their  moulding  bullets  from 
lead  stripped  off  the  roofs  of  houses  ;  whilst 
boys,  too  young  to  bear  weapons,  loaded  the 
guns,  using  for  wadding  the  police  notices  they 
had  torn  off  the  walls,  or,  when  that  resource 
failed,  taking  the  shirts  off  their  own  backs  to 
tear  to  shreds  for  the  purpose.  It  was  all, 
however,  a  forlorn  hope  ;  and  the  rising  was 
destined  to  be  crushed  by  superior  force. 

More  than  one  reference  to  the  defence  of  the 
Cloitre  St.-Mery  will  be  found  in  the  novels  of 
Balzac,  and  a  dramatic  description  of  it  occurs 
in  the  memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BOULEVARDS    {contmucd). 

The  Porte  St.-Martin — Porte  St.-Denis— The  Burial  Place  of  the  French  Kings— Funeral  of  Louis  XV.— Funeral  of  the  Count  de  Chambord — 

Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle —Boulevard  Poissonnicre — Boulevard  Mootmartre — Frascali. 


JUST  beyond  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  the 
boulevard  Saint-Denis  crosses  the  great 
thoroughfare,  which  is  called  on  one  side 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  on  the  other,  Boule- 
vard de  Strasbourg.  The  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg was  so  designated  (long  before  the 
Franco  -  German  war,  which  suggests  quite 
another  origin  for  the  name)  in  honour  of 
the  city  where  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  made 
his  first  attempt  to  restore  the  Empire  in 
France.  The  circumstances  of  the  rash  enter- 
prise, represented  at  the  time  by  the  Government 
newspapers  as  merely  ridiculous,  were  sufficiently 
romantic  to  deserve  a  few  words  of  mention. 
Quitting  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  been 
living  at  the  Castle  of  Arenberg,  in  Switzerland, 
he  went  as  if  to  take  the  waters  at  Baden-Baden, 
a  place  he  found  suitable  to  his  purpose  from  it§ 
vicinity  to  Alsace,  and  from  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  covering  his  ambitious  views 
under  the  mask  of  pleasure.  It  was  there  that 
the  prince  gained  the  co-operation  of  Colonel 
Vaudrey,  who  commanded  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery  at  Strasburg,  in  which  frontier  city  the 
prince  had  resolved  to  proclaim  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire  before  marching  towards  the 
capital.  The  Alsacian  democrats  were  to  be 
gained  over  by  holding  out  to  them  a  prospect 
of  a  fair  representation  of  the  people,  while  the 
garrison  of  Strasburg  was  to  be  captivated  by 
the  cry  of  **  Vwe  VEmperettr!  "  The  citizens 
were  to  be  summoned  to  liberty,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  schools  to  arms.  The  ramparts  were 
then  to  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
national  guards,  and  the  prince  was  to  march  to 
Paris  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  "  And  then," 
says  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  sketch  of  the  project, 
"the  pictures  that  naturally  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  towns 
surprised,  garrisons  carried  away  by  the  move- 
ment, young  men  eagerly  enlisting  among  his 
adventurous  followers,  old  soldiers  quitting  the 
plough  from  all  quarters  to  salute  the  eagle  borne 
aloft,  amidst  acclamations,  caught  up  by  echo 
after  echo  along  the  roads  ;  bitter  recollections 
of  the  invasion,  proud  memories  of  the  great 
wars,  reviving,  meanwhile,  in  every  part  of  the 
Vosges,  Lorraine,  and  Champagne."    The  ardour 


of  the  conspirators  steadily  increased,  and  had 
they  not  possessed  resolution  and  daring  of  their 
own,  there  was  a  woman  in  their  midst  who 
would  have  set  them  a  bold  example.  Madame 
Gordon,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  had  been  initiated  at  Lille  into  the 
projects  of  Louis  Napoleon  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  prince  himself,  and  entering  im- 
petuously into  the  conspiracy,  she  hastened  to 
Strasburg,  or  rather  to  Baden-Baden  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and,  appearing  there 
as  a  professional  singer,  gave  a  series  of  concerts. 
Prince  Louis  was  charmed  with  the  lady's  talents, 
and,  on  expressing  his  admiration,  was  astonished 
to  find  that  she  had  come  to  Baden-Baden  with 
no  object  but  to  help  him  in  the  attempt  he  was 
about  to  make  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Strasburg  expedition  having  failed,  it 
pleased  the  enemies  of  the  prince  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  it  ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  exhibited 
himself  in  his  uncle's  boots,  just  as  some  years 
afterwards,  in  connection  with  the  Boulogne 
expedition,  he  was  said  to  have  carried  with 
him  a  trained  eagle  which  at  a  given  moment 
was  to  fly  to  the  top  of  the  Boulogne  Column 
in  memory  of  the  Great  Army.  Both  at  Bou- 
logne, however,  and  at  Strasburg  the  prince 
had  considerable  chances  of  success :  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved  (apart  from  any  demonstration 
in  detail)  by  the  popularity  he  was  seen  to  possess 
when,  in  1848,  he  appeared  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  At 
Strasburg,  as  afterwards  at  Boulogne,  he  did  not 
make  his  attack  until  after  he  had  had  the  ground 
thoroughly  reconnoitred,  and  had  ascertained  that 
the  troops  before  whom  he  was  about  to  present 
himself  were  largely  composed  of  his  partisans. 

The  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery 
were  waiting,  drawn  up  face  to  face  in  two 
lines,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Colonel  Vaudrey, 
who  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  yard. 
Suddenly  the  prince  appeared  in  the  uniform  of 
an  artillery  officer,  and  hurried  up  to  the  colonel, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  troops,  crying  but : 
"  Soldiers,  a  great  revolution  begins  at  this 
moment.  The  nephew  of  the  Emperor  stands 
before  you.  He  comes  to  place  himself  at  your 
head.     He  is  here  on  French  soil  to  restore  to 
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France  her  glory  and  her  liberty.  He  is  here  to  I  "  nve  /'Em/icrcur/  "  and  brandished  their  arms 
conquer  or  to  die  for  a  great  cause— the  cause  of  amid  shouts  of  enthusiasm.  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  people.     Soldiers   of  the  4th    regiment    of  |  deeply  affected,  made  signs   that   he  wished  to 
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artillery,  may  the  Emperor's  nephew  reckon  on 
you  ?  "  At  these  words  an  indescribable  trans- 
port seized  the  troops.     As  one  man  they  cried, 
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tated; and  in  revolts  the  man  who  hesitates  or 
meets  with  hesitation  is  lost.   The  people  of  Stras- 
burg  had  shown  numerous  marks  of  sympathy 
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-for  the  heir  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  many  officers  the  Prince  by  an  ordinary  jury  would  be  awk- 
-and  soldiers  had  espoused  his  cause.  But  the  first  ward,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  considerable  chance 
impulse  had  received  a  check,  and  the  power  of  of  his  acquittal ;  while  it  was  already  known  that 
discipline  and  routine  soon  asserted  itself.  The  if  he  were  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
.question  now   was,   how   the  heir  of  the  first  |  many  members  of  that  august  body  had  declared 


Napoleon  might  escape  from  the  mass  of  troops 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Two  of  his 
adherents  offered  to  cut  a  way  for  him,  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  this  wild  proposal  was  naturally  re- 
jected, and  the  prince  had  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner. 

What  to  do  with  him,  however,  was  for  some 
time  a  difficult  problem  to  the  authorities.   To  try 
7 


their  resolution  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  into  exile.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  go  back,  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  had  been  living  for  some  years,  and  he  was 
ultimately  ordered  to  make  America  his  destina- 
tion. It  was  said  that  he  promised  to  remain 
there  for  not  less  than  ten  years-  But  there 
is  no  proof  of  any  such  compact  having   been 
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entered   into,   and   the   prince  was   soon  to   be 
heard  of  again  in  London. 

Formerly  associated  solely  with  the  first  at- 
tempt of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  place  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Boulevard  of 
Strasburg  now  seems  to  mark  the  fact  that 
the  Alsatian  city,  so  thoroughly  French  in  feel- 
ing, has  been  made  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  German  Empire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Boulevard  Saint-Denis 
crosses  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg ;  and  it 
terminates  at  the  Porte  Saint-Denis,  erected  two 
years  earlier  than  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  to  which 
it  is  superior  both  by  the  boldness  of  its  architec- 
ture and  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion. 

The  Porte  Saint-Denis  was  constructed  in  1672 
by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  to  celebrate  the  success  of  that  astonishing 
campaign  in  which,  during  less  than  sixty  days, 
forty  strongholds  and  three  provinces  fell  before 
the  armies  of  the  victorious  monarch.  The 
town  side  of  the  arch  bears,  on  the  left,  a  colossal 
figure  of  Holland,  on  the  right,  another  of  the 
Rhine  :  two  masterpieces,  due  to  the  chisel  of.the 
Auguier  Brothers.  At  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a 
frieze  representing  in  low  relief  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Rhine  under  the  orders  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  the  Faubourg  side  the  low  relief  at 
the  top  of  the  arch  represents  the  taking  of 
Maestricht.  The  Porte  Saint-Denis  bears  this 
simple  inscription  :  "  Ludovico  Magno  " — "  To 
Louis  the  Great." 

At  the  end  of  the  Rue  Faubourg  Saint-Denis  is 
the  necropolis  of  Saint-Denis — the  burial-place  of 
the  French  kings. 

The  obsequies  of  French  kings  have  from  the 
earliest  times  been  attended  with  as  much  pomp 
and  show  as  their  coronations.  It  was  ,not 
enough  to  embalm  the  body,  place  it  in  several 
coffins,  and  finally  carry  it  to  the  royal  burial 
place  at  Saint-Denis — to  observe  an  elaborate 
ceremonial,  which  the  Court  functionaries  and 
the  officials  of  State  followed  out  to  the  minutest 
detail  ;  the  effigy  of  the  dead  king  was  exposed 
for  forty  days  in  the  palace,  stretched  on  a  State 
bed,  clothed  in  royal  garments,  the  crown  on 
the  head,  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
brand  of  justice  on  the  left,  with  a  crucifix,  a 
vessel  of  holy  water,  and  two  golden  censers  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch.  The  oflficers  of  the  palace, 
meanwhile,  continued  their  duties  as  usual,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  serve  the  king's  meals  as 
though  he  were  still  living.  The  embalmed 
body  was  afterwards  transported  to  the  Abbey 


of  Saint-Denis,  with  the  innumerable  formalities 
laid  down  beforehand  ;  while  at  the  interment 
so  many  honours  were  paid  to  it  that  to  enume- 
rate them  would  be  to  fill  a  small  volume.  The 
details  of  the  ceremony  were  so  minute  and 
fastidious  that  battles  of  etiquette  constantly 
took  place  among  the  exalted  persons  figuring  in 
the  assembly. 

At  the  burial  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  Papal 
Legate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  disputed 
for  precedence  ;  and  as  neither  would  give  way, 
they  performed  service  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  church,  but  at  different  altars.  A  like 
scandal  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Louis. 
When  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  wished  to  enter 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  the  doors  were  closed  in  his  face. 
The  abbot  objected  to  the  presence,  not  of  the 
king,  his  master,  but  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  whom  he  had  observed 
among  the  oflftciating  clergy,  and  who,  according 
to  his  view,  had  no  right  to  perform  service  in 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  where  he  alone  was 
chief.  The  difference  was  arranged  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  stripping  themselves  of  their 
pontifical  garments,  and  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  abbot  in  his  own  sanctuary. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  consult  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  foreigner  it  was  performed 
with  great  magnificence.  The  duke  observed  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  ancient  ceremonial,  the 
only  important  variation  being  that  (possibly  in 
his  character  of  Englishman)  he  ordered  the 
interment  to  be  followed  by  a  grand  dinner. 
Even  at  the  dinner — where,  at  least,  concord 
might  have  been  expected — there  were  absurd 
wranglings  on  points  of  etiquette  between  the 
State  ofificials. 

These  royal  funerals  naturally  cost  enormous 
sums  of  money,  which  were  charged  partly  to 
the  Crown,  partly  to  the  City  of  Paris.  The  ob- 
sequies of  Francis  I.  took  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  from  the  purse  of  his  successor,  without 
counting  the  contribution,  probably  of  equal 
amount,  from  the  town.  The  eflSgies  of  his  two 
sons  who  had  died  before  him  were  carried  with 
his  own  relics  to  Saint- Den  is.  Thus  there  were 
three  coffins  in  the  procession.  By  the  observ- 
ance of  a  similar  custom,  there  were  in  the 
funeral  procession  of  St.  Louis  no  fewer  than  five. 

At  the  interments  of  the  old  kings  genuine 
grief  was  often  exhibited  by  the  people.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  at  the  obsequies  of 
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Louis  XIV.  The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  in  his 
Memoirs^  speaks  of  this  funeral  as  a  very  poor 
affair,  remarkable  only  for  the  confused  style 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  king  had  left 
no  directions  in  regard  to  his  burial  ;  and  partly 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  partly  to  save  trouble, 
it  was  decided  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  by 
those  observed  at  the  interment  of  Louis  XIII., 
who,  in  his  will,  had  ordered  that  they  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible.  ^'His  modesty  and 
humility,  like  the  other  Christian  and  heroic 
qualities  he  possessed,  had  not,"  says  Saint-Simon, 
"  descended  to  his  son.  But  the  funeral  of 
Louis  XIII.  was  accepted  as  a  precedent,  and  no 
one  saw  the  slightest  objection  to  it,  attachment 
and  gratitude  being  virtues  which  had  ceased  to 
exist."  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pay  a 
flattering  tribute  to  the  royal  memory,  when, 
regent  though  he  had  only  just  become,  he 
absented  himself  from  the  ceremony  of  carrying 
the  king's  heart  to  the  Grand  Jesuits  :  "  that 
heart,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  which  loved  no  one, 
and  which  excited  so  little  love." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  distribution  of  alms, 
the  Regent  of  Orleans  associated  the  funeral  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  an  exceptional  act  of  mercy. 
A  number  of  persons  had  been  arbitrarily  im- 
prisoned on  lettres  de  cachet  and  otherwise,  some 
for  Jansenism  and  various  religious  and  political 
offences,  others  for  reasons  known  only  to  the 
king  or  his  former  ministers.  The  regent 
ordered  all  the  captives  to  be  set  at  liberty,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  been  duly  con- 
victed of  serious  political  or  criminal  misdeeds. 
Among  the  prisoners  liberated  from  the  Bastille 
was  an  Italian  whose  confinement  had  lasted 
thirty-five  years,  and  who  had  been  arrested  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  which  he  had 
come  to  see  simply  as  a  traveller.  "  No  one  ever 
knew  why,"  says  Saint-Simon  ;  "  nor,  like  most 
of  the  others,  had  he  ever  been  interrogated.  It 
was  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  When  his 
liberty  was  announced  to  him,  he  asked  sadly  of 
what  use  it  was  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  a  child,  that  he  knew  no  one  at  Paris,  nor 
even  the  name  of  a  street,  that  his  relations  in 
Italy  were  probably  dead,  and  that  his  property 
must  have  been  divided  among  his  heirs,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  dead.  He  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Bastille  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  with  board  and  lodging.  This  was 
granted  to  him,  with  liberty  to  go  out  when  he 
pleased.  As  for  the  prisoners  released  from  the 
dungeons  into  which  the  hatred  of  the  Ministers 
and  that  of  the  Jesuits  had  thrown  them,  the 


horrible  condition  in  which  they  appeared  in- 
spired horror,  and  rendered  credible  all  the 
cruelties  they  related  when  they  were  in  full 
liberty."  The  story  of  the  Italian  prisoner  who 
declined  to  leave  the  Bastille  is  interesting  from 
its  having  anticipated — perhaps  it  suggested — 
the  one  told  by  another  prisoner  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bastille  being  taken  by  the  Revolutionists 
in  1789. 

The  funeral  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  very  hurried 
affair.  The  king  died  on  the  loth  of  May,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three.  The  whole  Court 
instantly  took  flight,  and  there  only  remained 
with  the  body  a  few  persons  required  for  the  care 
of  it.  The  utmost  precipitation  was  used  in 
removing  it  from  Versailles.  None  of  the  usual 
formalities  were  observed.  Everyone  was  afraid 
to  go  near  the  body — undertakers,  like  the  rest, 
feared  the  small-pox,  of  which  the  king  had  died 
— and  the  corpse  was  carried  to  Saint-Denis  in 
an  ordinary  travelling  carriage,  under  the  care 
of  forty  members  of  the  body-guard  and  a  few 
pages.  The  escort  hurried  on  the  dead  man  in 
the  most  indecent  manner,  and  all  along  the  road 
the  greatest  levity  was  shown  by  the  spectators. 
The  public-houses  were  filled  with  uproarious 
guests  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  landlord  of 
one  of  them  tried  to  silence  a  troublesome  cus- 
tomer by  reminding  him  that  the  king  wa& 
about  to  pass,  the  man  replied  :  "  The  rogue 
starved  us  in  his  lifetime.  Does  he  want  us  to 
perish  of  thirst  now  that  he  is  dead  ?  "  A  jest 
different  in  style,  but  showing  equally  in  what 
esteem  Louis  XV.  was  held  by  his  subjects,  is 
attributed  to  the  Abb^  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve. 
Being  taunted  with  the  powerlessness  of  his  saint 
and  the  little  effect  which  the  opening  of  his 
shrine,  formerly  so  efficacious,  had  produced,  he 
replied  :  "  What,  gentlemen,  have  you  to  com- 
plain of?     Is  he  not  dead  ?  " 

The  last  of  the  Bourbons  buried  at  Saint-Denis 
was  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  obsequies  were  con- 
ducted as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  ancient  regal 
pattern.  The  exhibition  of  the  king's  effigy  in 
wax  had  in  Louis  XVIII. 's  time  been  out  of 
fashion  for  more  than  a  century.  But  the 
customs  observed  in  connection  with  the  lying- 
in-state  of  Louis  XIV.  were  for  the  most  part 
revived.  The  king,  who  died  on  the  i6th  of 
September,  1824,  was  embalmed,  and  on  the 
1 8th  his  body  was  exposed  on  a  State  bed  in  the 
hall  of  the  throne.  His  bowels  and  heart  had 
been  enclosed  in  caskets  of  enamel.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  body  lasted  six  days,  during 
which    it    was    constantly    surrounded    by  the 
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officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  superior  clergy. 
The  translation  of  the  remains  to  St.-Denis  took 
place  on  the  23rd,  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing 
civil  and  military  procession.    The  princes  of  the 
blood  and  grand  officers  of  State  occupied  fourteen 
mourning  coaches,   each  with  eight  horses,  and 
the  tail  of  the  procession  was  formed  by  400  poor 
men  and  women  bearing  torches.   Received  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church  by  the  Dean  of  the  Royal 
Chapter  and  the  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  the 
body  was  placed  on  trestles  in  the  chancel,"  while 
prayers  were  recited  by  the  clergy.     It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  an  illuminated  chapel,  where 
it  lay  exposed  for  a  whole  month,  the  chapter 
performing  services  night  and  day.     The  inter- 
ment took  place  on  the  25th  of  October.     The 
'grand  almoner  celebrated  a  solemn  mass ;  and  after 
the  Gospel  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis.     Then  four  bishops 
-Uttered  a  benediction  over  the  body,  and  absolu- 
tion was  pronounced  ;  twelve  of  the  body-guard 
thereupon  carrying  the  coffin  down  to  the  royal 
vault,  where  the  grand  almoner  cast  a  shovel- 
ful  of    earth    on    it,    and    blessed    it,    saying : 
^^  Reqm'escat  in  paccP     The   king-at-arms   ap- 
proached the  open  vault,  threw  into,  it  his  wand, 
helmet,     and    coat-of-arms,   ordered    the    other 
heralds  to  imitate  him,  and  calling  up  the  grand 
officers  of  the  Crown,  told  them  to  bring  the 
insignia   of  the   authority   they   held  from  the 
defunct  king.     Each  came  in  succession  with  the 
object  entrusted  to  his  care  :  such  as  the  banner 
of  the  royal  guard,  the  flags  of  the  body-guard, 
the  spurs,  the  gauntlets,  the  shield,  the  coat-of- 
arms,  the  helm,  the  pennon,  the  brand  of  justice, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  crown.     The  royal  sword 
and   banner  were  only  presented  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vault.      The   Grand   Master   of   France 
now  inclined  the  end  of  his  staff"  towards  the 
coffin,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice  :  "The  king  is 
dead !  "     The  king-at-arms,   taking  three  steps 
backwards,  repeated   in   the   same  tone :    "  The 
king  is  dead  ;  the  king  is  dead  ! "     Then,  turning 
towards  the  persons  assembled,  he  added  :  "  Let 
us  now  pray  to  God  for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 
The  clergy  and  all  present  fell  on  their  knees, 
prayed,  and  then  stood  up.     The  grand  master 
next  drew  back  his  staff,  raised  it  in  the  air,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Long  live  the  king  !  "     The  king- 
at-arms  repeated  :  '*  Long  live  the  king  !     Long 
live   the   king !     Long   live   King  Charles,   the 
tenth  of  the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
France   and  of  Navarre  ;   very   Christian,    very 
august,  very  powerful  ;  our  honoured   lord  and 
master,  to  whom  may  God  grant  a  life  long  and 


happy.  Cry  all  ^  Long  live  the  king !  Long 
live  Charles  X.  !  ' "  The  tomb  was  closed,  and 
the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  the 
hearse  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  on  which 
rested  four  crowns.  It  was  not  explained  what 
kingdoms  these  crowns  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. As  the  head  of  the  House  of  France,  the 
right  of  the  count,  heraldically  speaking,  to  wear 
the  French  crown  would  scarcely  be  disputed. 
The  four  symbolical  crowns  on  the  count's  hearse 
were  possibly,  then,  meant  to  be  simple  reminders 
that  the  Bourbons  claimed  sovereign  rights  over 
four  different  countries  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe  they  indeed  reigned  in  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Parma.  But  the  Revolution  of  1848 
in  France  and  the  war  of  1859  ^^  Italy  cleared 
three  thrones  of  their  Bourbon  occupants,  and 
the  last  of  the  reigning  Bourbons  disappeared 
when,  in  1868,  Isabella  of  Spain  fled  from  Madrid. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  four 
Bourbon  crowns  lost  all  real  significance  ;  and 
the  Bourbon  sovereigns  had  simply  increased  the 
numbers  of  those  **■  kings  in  exile,"  so  much 
more  plentiful  during  the  period  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet  than  at  that  of  Voltaire,  who  first  ob- 
served them,  in  Candidcy  as  a  separate  species. 

Now  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  reposes  by 
the  side  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  there  are 
as  many  of  the  Bourbons  buried  at  Goritz  as  at 
Saint-Denis,  where,  in   the  burial-place   of  the 
French  kings,  the  only  really  authentic  bodies 
are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  the  Count  of 
Charabord's  father,  and  Louis  XVIIL;  his  great- 
uncle.  •    In    regard   to   the    later    occupants   of 
the  French   throne,  it  is  at  least  certain  where 
they  are  interred  ;  Napoleon  I.  at  the  Invalides, 
Louis  Philippe  at  Claremont,  Napoleon  III.  at 
Chiselhurst,  and  the  last  two  representatives  of 
the  Bourbons  at  Goritz.     The  first  of  the  Bour- 
bons, Henri  IV.,  as  likewise  his  successors,  Louis 
XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  were  buried 
at  Saint-Denis,  in  the  vault  known  as  that  of  the 
Bourbons  ;   and  to  the  coffins  still  supposed  to 
contain  their  remains  were  added,  after  the  Re- 
storation, two  more,  reputed — without  adequate 
foundation  for  the  belief — to  hold  the  bodies  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  the  child  who  died  in  the 
Temple — the  so-called  Louis  XVII.     The  body 
of  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  laid  in  the  vault  of  the 
Bourbons  a  few  days  after  his  assassination  in 
1820  ;  and  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  consigned 
to  the  same  resting-place  in  1824.     But  in  1703 
the  tombs  of  the  French  kings  had   been   dis- 
mantled, and  their  contents  re-interred  promis- 
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cuously  in  two  large  graves,  hastily  dug  for  the  marks  the  downfall  of  the  French  Throne,  we 
purpose  ;  and  the  identity  of  the  bones  asserted  must,  on  its  anniversary,"  said  Barrfere,  in  his 
to  be  those  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  XVII.,  \  report   addressed    to    the    French    Convention, 


which  were  not  placed  in  the  Bourbon  vault  of  i  "  destroy  the  splendid  mausoleums  at  Saint-Denis. 

the  Saint-Denis  church  until  1815,  could  scarcely     Under  the  monarchy  the  verj'  tombs  had  learned 

be  demonstrated.  to  flatter  the  kings.     Their   haughtiness,    their 

"To    celebrate    the    loth   of    August,   which  |  love  of  display,  could   not  be  subdued  even  on 
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the  theatre  of  death  ;  and  the  sceptre-bearers 
who  have  done  so  much  harm  to  France  and  to 
humanity  seem  even  in  the  grave  to  be  proud  of 
their  vanished  greatness.  The  powerful  hand  of 
the  Republic  must  efface  without  pity  those  arro- 
gant epitaphs  and  demolish  those  mausoleums 
which  would  revive  the  frightful  recollections  of 
the  kings." 

The  proposition  of  Barrfere  was  adopted,  and 
the  National  Assembly  decreed  "  that  the  tombs 
and  mausoleums  of  the  former  kings  in  the 
Church  of  Saint-Denis  should  be  destroyed." 
The  execution  of  the  decree  was  undertaken 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  three  days  afterwards 
thirty-one  tombs  had  been  swept  away.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  of  these  tombs  was  the  earliest, 
erected  by  St.  Louis  in  honour  of  "  Le  Roi 
Dagobert,"  of  facetious  memory,  famed  in  song 
for  having  put  on  his  breeches  *'  k  I'envers."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  at  least  as  interesting  for 
its  subject  as  for  its  architecture.  On  three  zones, 
superposed  one  upon  the  other,  is  represented 
the  legend  of  Dagobert's  death.  On  the  lowest 
zone  we  see  St.  Denis  revealing  to  a  sleeping 
anchorite,  named  Jean,  that  King  Dagobert  is 
suffering  torments  ;  and  close  by,  the  soul  of 
Dagobert,  represented  by  a  naked  child  bearing 
a  crown,  is  being  maltreated  by  demons,  fright- 
fully ugly,  who  hold  their  prey  in  a  boat.  In 
the  middle  zone,  the  same  demons  are  running 
precipitately  from  the  boat,  in  the  most  grotesque 
attitudes,  at  the  approach  of  the  three  saints, 
Denis,  Martin,  and  Maurice,  who  have  come  to 
rescue  the  soul  of  King  Dagobert.  In  the 
highest  of  the  bas-reliefs  the  soul  of  King  Dago- 
bert is  free.  The  naked  child  is  now  standing 
in  a  winding-sheet,  of  which  the  two  ends  are 
held  by  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  ;  and  angels 
are  awaiting  him  in  heaven,  whither  he  is  about 
to  ascend.  The  commission  appointed  by  the 
Convention  did  not  destroy  this  tomb.  They 
had  it  transported,  with  many  other  objects  of 
artistic  and  intrinsic  value,  to  Paris. 

The  last  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre  died 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1836,  and  it  was  not  until 
nine  days  afterwards  that  the  fact  was  made 
known  to  the  French  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  Gazette  de  France,  The  heart  of  Charles 
X.  was,  according  to  royal  custom,  separated 
from  the  body  ;  though,  instead  of  being  pre- 
served apart,  as  in  the  case  of  former  French 
kings,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  box  of  enamel,  and 
fastened  with  screws  to  the  top  of  the  coffin. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord,  on  the  other  hand, 


wai  buried  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  not,  like 
Charles  X.,  with  his  heart  on  the  coffin  lid  ;  nor, 
like  Louis  XVIII.,  with  his  heart  in  one  place 
and  his  body  in  another.  The  dead,  according 
to  the  German  ballad,  "ride  fast."  But  the 
living  move  still  faster  ;  and  in  France,  almost 
as  much  as  in  England,  the  separation  of  a  heart 
from  the  body,  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  relic, 
is  in  the  present  day  a  process  which  seems  to 
savour  of  ancient  times,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  common  enough  among  the  French 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  our  own 
country  the  discontinuance  of  what  was  at  one 
time  as  much  a  custom  in  England  as  in  France, 
or  any  other  continental  land,  is  probably  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  which, 
condemning  absolutely  the  adoration  of  the  relics 
of  saints,  did  not  favour  the  respectfril  preser- 
vation of  relics  of  any  kind.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  caused  in  England  when  in  the 
last  generation  it  was  found  that  Daniel 
O'Connell  had  by  will  ordered  his  heart  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  The  injunction  was  made  at  tha 
time  the  subject  of  an  epigram,  intended  to  be 
offensive,  but  which  would  probably  have  been 
regarded  by  O'Connell  himself  as  flattering  : 
setting  forth,  as  it  did,  that  the  heart  which  was 
to  be  forwarded  to  Rome  had  never  in  fact  been 
anywhere  else.  The  reasons  for  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  hearts  were  enclosed  in  precious 
urns  may  have  been  very  practical.  Sometimes 
the  owner  of  the  heart  had  died  far  from  home, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  last  wishes,  the  organ 
associated  with  all  his  noblest  emotions  was  sent 
across  the  seas  to  his  liv^ing  friends.  Such  may 
well  have  been  the  case  when,  after  the  death  of 
St.  Louis  at  Tunis,  the  heart  of  the  pious  king 
was  transmitted  to  France,  where  it  was  pre- 
served for  centuries — perhaps  even  until  our  own 
time — in  La  Sainte  Chapelle.  In  the  year  1798, 
while  some  masons  Avere  engaged  in  repairing 
the  building  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
depot  for  State  archives,  they  came  across  a 
heart-shaped  casket  in  lead,  containing  what  was 
described  as  *'  the  remains  of  a  human  heart," 
The  custodians  of  the  archives  drew  up  a  formal 
report  on  the  discovery,  and  enclosing  it  in  the 
casket  with  the  relics,  replaced  the  casket  beneath 
the  flagstones  whence  it  had  been  disinterred. 
In  1843,  when  the  chapel  was  restored,  the 
leaden  heart-shaped  receptacle  was  found  anew, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  decide  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  remains,  believed  to  be 
those  of  St.  Louis.  An  adverse  decision  was 
pronounced,    the    reasons  for    discrediting    the 
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legend  on  the  subject  being   fully  set  forth  by 
M.  Letrenne,  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

The  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  which  comes 
next  to  the  Boulevard  Saint-Denis,  is  bounded 
on  the  right  by  the  Faubourg  Poissonnifere,  and 
on  the  left  by  the  Butte  aux  Gravois,  on  which 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  quarter 
named,  after  its  parochial  church,  Notre-Dame 
de  Bonne  Nouvelle.  The  Bonne  Nouvelle 
Bazaar,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  contained,  in  the  basement,  a  sort  of 
theatre  of  considerable  size,  where,  in  1848, 
several  political  clubs  and  other  conventions 
were  established.  Here  on  one  particular  day, 
arriving  together  by  opposite  staircases,  Victor 
Hugo  and  Frederic  Lemaitre  would  present 
themselves  at  the  speaker's  desk  erected  for 
political  orators.  Ultimately,  but  not  without 
some  hesitation,  the  interpreter  of  Ruy  Bias 
gave  way  to  the  creator  of  the  part.  The  object 
of  the  assembly  was  to  constitute  in  a  permanent 
way  a  club  for  Parisian  writers  and  artists  of  the 
dramatic  and  other  schools.  Close  by,  at  No.  26, 
is  the  Viennese  beer-house,  established  on  the 
site  of  the  theatre  opened  in  1838,  where  the 
company  of  the  old  Vaudeville  Theatre  took 
refuge  when,  on  the  i8th  of  July  in  that  year, 
they  were  burnt  out. 

There  is  now  but  one  theatre  on  the  Boule- 
vard Bonne-Nouvelle — that  of  the  Gymriase, 
opened  on  the  20th  of  December,  1820,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  four 
years  afterwards  allowed  it  to  take  the  title  of 
*' Theatre  de  Madame,"  which  it  retained  until 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  It  was  then  entitled 
the  **  Gymnase  Theatre  Dramatique,"  afterwards 
to  be  known  simply  as  the  Gymnase.  For  the 
last  seventy  years  the  Gymnase  has  been  one 
of  the  very  best  theatres  of  the  second  order, 
ranking  immediately  after  the  theatres  subven- 
tioned  by  the  State.  It  was  at  the  Gymnase 
that  Scribe  made  his  brilliant  reputation  with  a 
long  succession  of  little  masterpieces,  until  at 
length  he  was  followed  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  younger,  who  here  produced  "  Le  Demi- 
Monde,'*  "  Diane  de  Lys,"  and  many  other  pieces 
less  imposing,  perhaps,  but  more  thoughtftil  and 
more  powerfully  written  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor. It  was  at  the  Gymnase,  too,  that 
Sardou  brought  out  many  of  his  best  pieces, 
such  as  **  Les  Ganaches,"  "  La  Perle  noire," 
•*  Nos  bons  Villageois,"  and  **  Fernande."  This 
theatre,  moreover,  was  the  birthplace  of  Meilhac 
and  Halevy's  "  Frou-Frou." 


The  first  house  on  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere, 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  of  that  name,  bears  an 
inscription  which  fixes  at  this  point  the  boundary 
of  Paris  in  1726,  though  by  some  authorities 
1726  is  said  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  true 
year  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Paris  were 
marked — namely,  1702. 

With  the  last  house  on  the  Boulevard  Poisson- 
niere, at  the  corner  of  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
begins  a  whole  series  of  celebrated  restaurants. 
As  the  origin  of  this  familiar  word  is  not 
universally  known,  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  it  originated  with  an  eating-house  keeper, 
who  inscribed  above  his  establishment  in  large 
letters  the  following  passage  from  the  Gospel : 
**Venite  ad  me  et  ego  *Restorabo'  vos."  This 
restaurateur,  or  restaurant-keeper,  had  imitators, 
and  the  name  which  his  quotation  had  suggested 
was  applied  to  all  of  them.  Paul  Brebant,  known 
as  the  restaurateur  des  lettres^  has  fed  more  than 
one  generation  of  authors  and  journalists,  who 
have  not  neglected  him  on  becoming  senators 
or  ministers.  A  great  number  of  monthly  enter- 
tainments are  given  at  this  restaurant.  Here 
dine  together  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters, 
the  Dramatic  Critics*  Club,  the  Parisians,  the 
Spartans,  etc.  Passing  on,  we  next  reach  the 
ancient  cafe  of  the  Porte  Montmartre,  in- 
stalled in  the  house  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Marchioness  de  Genlis,  sister-in-law  of  the 
authoress  who  superintended  the  education  of 
the  Orleans  princes. 

Close  by  is  the  bazaar  or  arcade  known  as  the 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  which  owes  its  name  to 
a  series  of  panoramas  representing  Paris,  Lyons, 
London,  and  Naples,  established  here,  under 
special  privilege,  by  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor 
of  steamers.  The  money  which  he  made  by 
exhibiting  the  panoramas  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments  in  marine  locomotion. 
To  the  left  of  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  was  a 
strip  of  land,  on  which,  in  1806,  the  Theatre  des 
Vari^tes  was  built.  This  little  theatre,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Varietes  Montansier,  occupied 
the  site  where  now  stands  the  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal,  had  committed  the  offence  of 
attracting  the  public  and  filling  its  coffers  with 
gold,  while  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  close  to  it. 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  famous  theatre  where,  at  that  time,  the 
principal  actor  was  Talma  and  the  principal 
actress  Mile.  Mars,  uttered  a  formal  complaint  ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  stage  being  then  at  an  end, 
the  Theatre  des  Varietes  was  expelled  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  but  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  a  new 
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house  built  especially  for  it  on  the  before-men- 
tioned strip  of  land. 

For  many  years  the  Theatre  des  Varietes 
undertook  to  amuse  the  public  with  the  lightest 
comedies,  in  which  such  actors  as  Brunet,  Potier, 
Vernet,  and  Odry,  such  actresses  as  Flore  and 
Jenny  V'ertpre  appeared.  After  the  Revolution 
of  July,  1830,  it  made  experiments  in  a  more 
serious  style,  producing,  for  instajice,  the  "Kean" 
of  Dumas  the  elder,  with  Frederic  Lemaitre  in 
the  principal  character,  and  Bressant  in  the  part 
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of   the   Prince  of  Wales.      Under  the  Second 

Empire  the  Varietes  returned  to  its  old  trade, 
besides  adopting  an  entirely  new  one — that  of 
opera-boufFe,  as  cultivated  by  Offenbach,  Here 
the  earliest  and  best  works  of  this  master,  such 
as  "La  belle  Helene  "  and  the  "  Grand  Duchess 
of  Gerolstein,"  were  first  performed,  with 
Schneider  and  Dupuis  in  the  principal  parts. 
Here,  too,  some  of  the  best  comedies  of 
Meilhac,  Halevy,  and  Labiche  were  brought 
out. 

The  Boulevard  Montmartre,  in  front  of  the 
Varietes,  is  the  most  animated  part  of  the  whole 
line  of  boulevards.  The  late  Henri  Dupin,  the 
famous  boulevardter,  who  died  a  centenarian, 
used  to  pretend  that  he  had  shot  rabbits  between 


the  Rue  Montmartre  and  the  adjoining  Rue 
Richelieu.  This  was  doubtless  an  exa^eration. 
But  a  representation  of  this  part  of  Paris,  painted 
in  the  days  of  the  First  Empire,  shows  that  at 
the  point  in  question  there  were  ditches  inter- 
secting a  road  lined  with  trees.  The  Boulevard 
Montmartre  combines  some  of  the  features  of 
the  upper  and  of  the  lower  boulevard,  the  shops 
which  here  abound  offering  for  sale  objects  of 
use  and  of  ornament,  of  interest  and  of  luxury  : 
clothes,  bonnets,  books,  chocolate,  bonbons,  and 
music. 

At  the  corner  of  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre 
and  the  Rue  Vivienne 
stood  the  famous  public 
gambling  -  house  of 
Frascati,  where,  until 
the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  as  at  a 
similar  establishment 
in  the  Palais  Royal, 
games  of  hazard  were 
publicly  played.  These 
gambling-houses  bore 
an  impiortant,  and 
often,  no  doubt,  dis- 
astrous part  in  the 
social  life  of  the 
French  capital,  and  in- 
numerable anecdotes 
have  been  told  of  the 
sums  lost  and  won 
within  their  walls. 

Both     comedy    and 
tragedy  bore  a  part  in 
ATRB.  the  scenes  produced  by 

the  fascinating  cards. 
Materials  for  a  farce 
might  be  found  in  one  scene,  in  which  Mile. 
Contat,  the  famous  actress,  figured.  She  was 
far  too  beautiful  to  want,  even  from  her  girl- 
hood, a  host  of  admirers.  Her  first  love  affair 
was  sufficiently  unfortunate.  The  successful 
suitor  was  a  certain  M.  de  Lubsac,  an  officer 
in  the  king's  household.  He  was  a  man  of 
inferior  birth,  with  an  empty  purse  ;  but  he  was  as 
handsome  as  Apollo,  and  a  wit  into  the  bargain. 
He  laid  such  persistent  siege  to  the  actress  that 
she  at  length  yielded  in  sheer  weakness  to  his 
importunity.  De  Lubsac  was  distinguished  by 
two  vices:  he  loved  wine  and  cards.  His  passion 
for  play  was  so  reckless  that  one  night  he  staked 
his  beautiful  mistress,  or  at  least  put  to  hazard 
the   whole   of  her  diamonds  and  trinkets.     He 
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lost  ;  and  the  next  day,  just  as  Mile.  Contat  was  '  the   gaming-table.      In    less   than    an    hour    he 

about  to  attend  a  fete,  she  looked  for  her  jewellery  returned  triumphant.    He  had  won.    He  brought 

in  vain.     The  caskets  were  all  empty  ;  a  clean  back  the  whole  of  the  jewellery,  which  he  had 

sweep  had  been  made  of  everything.     She  set  up  taken  out   of  pawn,  and    he    had  a  few  louis 

a  cry  of  "  Thieves !  "  and  called  in  the  fwlice.  in   his    pocket    besides.      It  was  impossible  to 

De  Lubsac  thought  it  discreet  to  silence  her  by  be     too     severe     with     such     a     man.        The 

a  free  confession  of  his  "fault."     He  admitted  actress,    however,  could    not   put  up    with  him 

that   he  had  pledged  the  whole  of  the  missing  many    months.      He  at   length   proved   such    a 
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property.  She  was  furious,  and  De  Lubsac 
expressed  the  deepest  contrition.  "  Ah  !  "  he 
cried,  wringing  his  hands,  "  if  I  only  had  a  few 
louis  at  this  moment  I  could  repair  everything!" 
"How?"  cried  Mile.  Contat,  with  a  sudden 
gleam  of  hope.  "  Why,  to-night,"  replied  Lubsac, 
"  I  feel  that  my  luck  is  in.  I  should  win 
everything  back.  But  I  have  not  a  solitary  sou." 
The  repentance  of  the  criminal  was  so  comic 
that  it  touched  the  actress's  heart.  Presently 
she  smiled,  then  she  laughed  outright.  In  the 
end  she  lent  the  gambler  a  couple  of  louis,  the 
last  she  had  in  the  world,  and  he  hurried  off  to 


desperate  rake  that  she  dismissed  him  in  dis- 
gust. 

Every  reader  of  Balzac's  invaluable  novels 
will  remember  one  or  more  scenes  in  which 
some  public  gambling  establishment  is  intro- 
duced. At  the  Frascati  people  lost  their  money 
according  to  rule,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  police.  Nor  did  the  spendthrifts  who 
haunted  it  cease  to  play  even  when  ruin  began 
to  stare  them  in  the  face,  for  an  occasional  piece 
of  luck  would  always  revive  the  delusion  that 
one  day  the  goddess  Fortune  would  return  them 
the  sums  they  had  squandered  in  wooing  her. 
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Attached  to  the  Frascati  gambling- house  were 
illuminated  gardens,  imitated  from  those  of  the 
Italian  Ridotto,  and  largely  resorted  to,  under 
the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  by  feshionable 
citizens.  The  original  proprietor  of  the  Frascati 
establishment,  Garchi  by  name,  died  insolvent. 
The  place  was  seized,  and  in  1799  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  Perrin,  whom  Fouch^,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  police,  appointed  Farmer- 
General  of  Games.  Public  gambling  -  houses 
were  kept  up  in  Paris  until  the  year  1836,  when, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  the  "  Citizen  King,"  they 
were  brought  to  an  end. 

With  the  Frascati  Gardens  disappeared  the 
charming  villa  built  by  Brongniart,  with  its 
Italian  roof,  its  portico,  and  its  statues.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  house  which  was  to  enjoy  a 
celebrity  of  its  own.  On  the  ground-floor  it  was 
occupied  by  Jannisset,  the  fashionable  jeweller  ; 
on  the  first  floor  by  Buisson  the  tailor,  who  had 
the  honour  of  dressing  Balzac,  the  greatest 
novelist  that  France,  if  not  the  world,  has 
produced.  Balzac  had  inspired  the  man  with 
the  same  sort  of  admiration  that  a  certain  wine- 
merchant  felt  for  the  unfortunate  Hay  don. 
"  Ought  a  man  who  can  paint  like  that  to  be 
in  want  of  a  glass  of  sherry  ? "  said  Haydon  to 
the  art  loving  vintner  who  had  come  to  ask  for 


a  settlement  of  his  bill.  "  Indeed,  no,"  replied 
the  wine -merchant,  who  not  only  went  away 
without  asking  even  for  a  trifle  on  account,  but 
hastened  to  forward  several  dozen  of  sherry  for 
Haydon's  encouragement  and  stimulation. 

Buisson  was  treated  by  Balzac  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  Not  only  did  the  great  novelist 
allow  the  lashionable  tailor  to  dress  him  for 
nothing,  but  he  also  paid  him  long  visits,  and 
used  a  special  set  of  apartments  assigned  to  him 
in  a  lofty  region  of  Buisson's  house,  where  in  the 
midst  of  the  workshops  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  troublesome  creditors.  Far  from  being  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactor,  Balzac  has  rendered 
him  immortal  by  naming  him  again  and  again 
in  his  works.  Buisson  will,  thanks  to  Honore 
de  Balzac,  be  always  knoivn  as  the  fashionable 
tailor  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign. 

The  name  of  Frascati  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  present  Boulevard  Montmartre.  It  is  still 
retained  by  the  pastrycook  who  sells  ices  and 
tarts  in  his  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  pastrycook's 
shop  was  preceded  by  the  Cafe  Frascati,  which 
owed  its  success  entirely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
'  lady  who  presided  at  the  counter.  When  the 
i  dame  du  comptoir  disappeared  the  cafe  became 
,  deserted,  and  had  to  close  its  doors. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BOULEVARD  AND   OTHER   CAFis. 
The  Caft  Litiiraire— Cafi  Procope— Caft  Foy— Bohemian  Cafe— Caft  Moraus— The  Death  of  Molifcre— New  Year's  Gifts. 


THE  history  of  France  is  in  a  large  degree  the 
history  of  its  cafes  ;  and  the  French  might 
well  retort  that  the  history  of  England  is  to  be  read 
in  its  tavern  signs.  On  the  connection  between 
our  tavern  signs  and  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  our  Dogs  and  Ducks,  our  Geese 
and  Gridirons,  our  Bells  and  Horns,  but  we  have 
also  our  Admiral  Keppels,  our  Wellington  Arms, 
our  Napier's  Heads ;  and  taking  them  altogether, 
the  names  of  our  hostelries  indicate  the  various 
epochs  of  their  origin  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  British  tavern  sign 
as  compared  with  the  French  enseigiie^  whether 
of  the  cafe,  the  restaurant,  or  the  tobacco-shop, 
is  the  permanency  of  the  former.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  "  Earl  of  Chatham  "  being  converted 
into  the  "  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  or  of  "  Lord  Nekon  " 
turning  into  "  Sir  Charles  Napier  "  ?  Just  the 
contrary  takes  place  in  France,  where  all  the 
cafes,  tobacco-shops,  theatres,  steamers,  and  even 
omnibuses  that  rejoice  in  what  may  be  called 
representative  titles,  change  their  signs  and  their 
appellations  with  each  successive  dynasty. 

But  it  is  above  all  in  the  cafes  proper  that  the 
history  of  France  is  to  be  read  ;  and  not  the 
political  history  alone,  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  also  reflect  every  social,  literary,  and  com- 
mercial change  that  takes  place  in  the  French 
metropolis.  The  demoiselle  du  comptoir  in  the 
more  popular  quarters  of  Paris  is  herself  an 
important  historical  figure,  appearing  as  she  did 
during  the  African  war  as  an  Algerienne,  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Republic  as  a  priestess  of 
Liberty,  and  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  as  a 
Tartar  girl  of  the  Crimea.  But  she  is  a  political 
rather  than  a  social  index.  Such  also  were  the 
United  Cooks,  whose  miserable  ^^zr^o/^j  flourished 
during  the  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity 
period,  with  their  hoRuf  d  la  Repuhlique^  their 
agncau  a  la  Robespierre^  their  veau  a  la  haion- 
nette,  and  their  motiton  a  la  sauce  rouge.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  was  the 
most  economical,  or,  above  all,  the  most  indi- 
gestible. 

Far  different  were  the  restaurants   and   cafes 


whose  titles  and  interior  arrangements  might 
be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  movement  of  the  nation.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  have,  at  various  periods, 
been  the  huge  Literary  Cafe  on  the  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle,  the  Electric  Cafes — of  which 
there  were  at  one  time  several — between  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  and  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  the 
Cafe  Oriental,  near  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
Most  provincial  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  who 
have  visited  Paris  in  the  character  of  sight-seers 
have  been  conducted  to  the  dreary  Cafe  des 
Aveugles,  and  probably  to  the  absurd  Cafe  des 
Singes  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  wandered 
idly  about  the  boulevards,  careless  how  they 
might  be  devoured,  that  can  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Literary,  the  Electric,  or  the  Oriental 
Cafe. 

The  Cafe  Litteraire  (to  go  back  to  some  ancient 
notes  made  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer) 
**was  a  building  of  which  it  would  be  little  to 
say  that  it  was  more  magnificent  than  an  English 
palace.  Above  the  portico  the  title  of  the  estab- 
lishment, in  gigantic  letters  and  in  striking  relief, 
was  conspicuous.  The  stone  staircase  which  led 
to  the  entrance  was  so  imposing  that  as  you 
ascended  it  you  instinctively  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket  to  assure  yourself  that  you  had  a 
respectable  number  of  francs  at  your  disposal. 
In  the  vestibule  stood  two  officials  ;  one  the 
under-waiter,  the  other  the  sub  editor  of  the 
establishment.  '  Does  monsieur  wish  to  eat  ?  * 
*  Does  monsieur  wish  to  read  ?  '  said  the  two 
functionaries  at  the  same  moment.  Anxious  to 
offend  neither,  and  not  possessing  the  art  of 
eating  and  reading  simultaneously,  we  replied 
that  we  wished  to  play  billiards.  *  You  will 
find  the  professor  and  tables  in  abundance  on 
the  first  floor,'  said  the  under-waiter.  *  Allow 
me  to  present  you  with  the  carte  of  my  depart- 
ment ; '  and  he  handed  me  an  ordinary  carte  du 
jour.  *  Here  is  the  carte  of  the  department  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,'  said 
the  sub-editor,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  an 
astounding  unheard-of  literary  bill  of  fare,  with 
poetic   dishes  by  Lamartine  and  Victor   Hugo, 
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and  prose  entrees  hy  the  elder  Dumas,  Soulie, 
and  George  Sand.  At  the  foot  of  the  menu 
were  printed  the  following  General  Rules  : — 
Every  customer  spending  a  franc  in  this  estab- 
lishment is  entitled  to  one  volume  of  any  work, 
to  be  selected  at  will  from  our  vast  collection  ;  or 
in  that  proportion  up  to  the  largest  sum  he 
may  expend.  N.B. — To  avoid  delay,  gentleman 
consumers  who  may  require  an  entire  romance 
are  requested  to  name  their  author  with  the 
soup.'  After  dining  we  repaired  to  the  biUiard- 
room  and  played  a  couple  of  games,  for  which 
two  francs  and  a  half  were  charged.  Having 
paid  the  debt,  and  received  a  voucher  for  the 
sum,  we  were  waited  on  by  the  editor-in-chief. 
In  strict  justice,  the  voucher  entitled  us  to  two 
volumes  and  a  half,  but  the  editor  assured  us 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment to  serve  less  than  an  entire  livraison.  To 
ask  for  half  a  livraison,  he  said,  was  like  ordering 
half  a  mutton-chop  or  half  a  lemonade." 

The  establishment  of  the  Cafe  Litteraire  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  issue,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  three-franc  volumes  and  four-sou 
hvraisons^  with  liberty  of  the  Press,  open 
discussion,  and  the  ascendency  of  literary  men 
in  connection  with  politics.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  general  intellectual  activity,  a 
taste  for  popular  science  arose,  which  the  astro- 
nomer on  the  Pont-Neuf,  with  his  long  telescope 
and  his  interminable  orations,  w^as  unable  to 
satisfy. 

The  electric  cafes  instituted  at  this  period 
were  sufficiently  curious  establishments.  A 
thirsty  Parisian  entering  one  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  found  himself  in  a  place  which 
resembled  a  buffet  more  than  a  cafe,  and  in 
which  the  most  remarkable  object  was  an  enor- 
mous metal  counter.  Having  swallowed  his 
beverage,  he  proceeded  to  place  his  piece  of 
money  on  the  counter,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  received  a  violent  shock  in  the  right 
arm,  which  probably  caused  him  to  drop  the 
coin  as  if  it  were  red-hot.  "I  have  had  an 
electric  shock ! "  he  would  exclaim  to  some 
frequenter  lounging  near  him.  "  Impossible  !  " 
would  be  the  reply.  **  You  must  have  knocked 
your  funny-bone  against  the  edge  of  the  counter." 
Protesting  that  he  had  received  a  galvanic  shock, 
the  victim  was  assured  by  the  lounger,  who  had 
been  lying  in  wait  for  his  joke,  that  he  had 
simply  been  electrified  by  the  charms  of  the 
young  lady  behind  the  counter,  just  as  a  theatri- 
cal audience  is  said  to  be  electrified  by  an  actress 
or  prima  donna.     Again,  however,  on  receiving 


his  change  the  new  customer  experienced  a  sharp- 
shock,  being  the  more  astonished  inasmuch  as 
the  habitues  present  put  down  and  took  up  their 
money  evidently  without  feeling  the  electric 
current.  Then  he  went  away  mystified,  to- 
return,  perhaps,  later  in  the  evening  with  an 
inexperienced  friend,  whom,  partly  from  curi- 
osity, partly  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  he  led  up  ta 
the  counter.  His  friend  no  sooner  touched  it 
than  he  started  back  electrified,  but  he  him- 
self found  that  he  could  this  time  touch  it  with 
impunity.  He  had  now  obviously  been  admitted 
amongst  the  initiated  ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
on  drinking  and  spending  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  confidence,  the  beautiful  demoiselle  du  comp- 
toir  condescended  to  explain  to  him  the  entire 
mystery.  At  the  foot  of  the  metal  counter  was 
a  piece  of  strip  iron  connected  with  one  of  the 
wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  other  wire 
communicating  with  the  counter  itself.  When 
any  of  the  initiated  touched  the  counter 
the  presiding  goddess  stopped  the  current,  which 
only  novices  were  intended  to  feel.  The 
whole  device  was  simply  employed  to  amuse 
customers.  The  electric  counters  became  very 
popular,  and  had  rapidly  spread  all  over  Paris, 
when  the  Government,  thinking  probably 
that  such  practical  jokes  might  sometimes  be 
carried  too  far,  absolutely  suppressed  the  cafes 
electriques. 

A  whole  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  the 
literary  cafes  of  Paris,  much  more  numerous  than 
ever  were  the  literary  coffee-houses  of  London  in 
the  last  century.  The  first  Paris  cafe  destined  to 
identify  itself  with  literature  was  the  Cafe 
Procope,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Procopio  Cultelli,  who,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
coffee-drinking  among  the  French  and  among 
Europeans  generally,  installed  himself  at  No.  13, 
Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Germain,  opposite  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  The  wily  Sicilian  had 
evidently  opened  his  coffee-house  in  view  of  the 
French  actors.  But  it  was  the  authors  who 
became  its  principal  frequenters ;  first  the 
dramatists  connected  with  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise,  and  afterwards  authors  of  all  kinds.  In 
France,  however,  there  are  scarcely  any  authors 
who  do  not  at  least  try  their  hand  at  dramatic 
writing.  Neither  Crebillon,  with  his  Catalina^ 
nor  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  with  Jason^  nor 
Piron,  with  Fernand  Cortez^  nor  Diderot,  with 
Le  Fils  naturel^  nor  Voltaire,  with  so  many 
celebrated  plays,  can  be  regarded  solely  or 
specially  as  dramatists  ;  yet  all  of  them  contri- 
buted  to   the   French    theatre,   and   all  are  re- 
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membered   among  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe 
Procope. 

The  Cafe  Procope  was  still  at  the  height  of 
its  reputation  when,  in  1784,  Beau  march  ais' 
Marriage  of  Figaro  was  produced  ;  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  literary  gathering  imme- 
diately before  the  representation  of  that  famous 


it  was  by  chess-players,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
resort  of  distinguished  writers,  with  Voltaire, 
d'Alembert,  and  Marmontel  amongst  them. 
Here  Diderot  sat  side  by  side  ^^'ith  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  Robespierre  looked  in  now  and  then 
to  have  a  game  of  chess,  and  among  other  occa- 
sional   visitors  of  distinction  was   the   youthful 
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comedy.  After  the  Revolution,  however,  it 
gradually  lost  its  character  as  a  literary  centre. 

And  now  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  crossed  the 
water — an  unmistakable  sign  that  the  left  bank 
no  longer  possessed  its  ancient  importance,  and 
that  everything  not  already  to  be  found  on  the 
right  bank  was  gradually  moving  to  that  favoured 
shore.  The  Cafe  Procope  still  exists,  but  it  has 
quite  lost  its  old  literary  character  ;  nor  is  it 
much  frequented  even  by  the  students,  who  on 
the  left  bank  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
community. 

The  Cafe  de  la  Regence  owes  its  name  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  established.     Haunted  as 


General  Bonaparte.  Nor,  from  the  list  of  the 
modern  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
must  Mery  or  Alfred  de  Musset  be  omitted. 

Close  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  stood  the 
Cafe  Foy,  celebrated  under  the  Regency  for  its 
beautiful  dame  du  compMr,  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  became  desperately  enamoured.  It 
was  from  this  cafe  that  Camille  Desmoulins,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1789,  marched  forth  to  begin 
the  attack  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  regime.  Until  its  demolition,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  Cafe  Foy  was  known  as  one  of 
the  very  few  cafes  in  Paris  where  smoking  was 
not  allowed.      In  ancient  days  cafes  were  broadly 
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divided  into  cafes  simply  so  called  and  cafes- 
cstamincts ;  and  in  the  latter  only,  as  in  a  beer- 
house, could  the  customer  smoke.  The  Cafe  Foy 
was  at  one  time  greatly  in  favour  with  old 
gentlemen,  dating  from  a  now  remote  period, 
when  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  considered  not 
altogether  (in  Byronic  language)  a  **  gentlemanly 
vice."  The  Cafe  Foy  was  known,  moreover,  by  a 
certain  swallow  painted  on  the  ceiling  by  Carle 
Vernet  (father  of  the  more  celebrated  Horace 
V^ernet).  He  was  lunching  there  one  day  with  a 
joyous  party  of  friends,  when  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne was  opened,  of  which  the  cork  struck  the 
ceiling  and  left  a  mark  there.  To  compensate  for 
this  mishap,  the  famous  painter  ordered  a  ladder 
to  be  brought  in," and  hurriedly,  but  with  consum- 
mate art,  painted  a  swallow  where  the  cork  had 
struck.  Years  passed,  and  still  the  swallow  re- 
mained fresh.  The  form  and  colour  of  the  bird 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  other 
painters  ;  but  to  the  sight-seer,  as  informed  by  the 
waiters  of  the  cafe,  it  was  always  the  very  swallow 
that  had  been  painted  in  the  midst  of  a  cham- 
pagne luncheon  by  Carle  Vernet.  It  was  as 
clear  and  bright  as  ever  when  at  last  it  dis- 
appeared with  the  ceiling  it  had  so  long 
adorned. 

Close  to  the  Cafe  Foy  stood  the  Cafe  des 
Aveugles,  with  an  orchestra  of  blind  men  as  its 
distinctive  feature.  It  seems  at  that  period 
to  have  been  thought  strange  that  blind 
men  should  be  able  to  perform  on  musical 
instruments.  In  the  present  day  no  virtuoso  of 
any  pretension  plays  with  notes  ;  though  those, 
no  doubt,  are  the  least  blind  who  do  not  pride 
themselves  on  disregarding  what  may  well  be  a 
valuable,  if  not  indispensable,  aid  to  memory.  A 
traditional  figure  associated  with  the  orchestra  of 
blind  musicians  was  a  so-called  '^  savage  "  :  some 
personage,  that  is  to  say,  from  one  of  the  Paris 
faubourgs,  disguised  with  feathers,  paint,  and 
tattooing. 

After  the  Revolution  the  cafes  became  more 
and  more  political.  Under  the  Republic,  as  in  a 
less  degree  under  the  Empire,  there  had  been  no 
opposition  cafes.  But  with  the  Restoration  some 
freedom  of  thought  returned.  Imperialism  had 
its  head-quarters  at  the  Cafe  Leinblin,  where  the 
officers  of  the  Grande  Armee  exchanged  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  humiliations  undergone  by 
France  now  that  the  great  Napoleon  was  an  exile, 
and  that  power  was  vested  in  the  hands,  not  of  a 
military  dictator,  but  of  a  mere  Parliament,  with 
a  constitutional  king  as  figure-head.  At  the 
Cafe  Foy  congregated  the  Liberals  of  the  new 


regime ;  at  the  Cafe  Valois  came  together  the 
Royalists,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  the 
throne  and  the  altar  as  maintained  under  the 
ancient  monarchy. 

The  cafe,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  new  clubs 
established  in  Paris,  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  flourishing  institutions  of 
the  French  capital.  Numbers  of  Parisians  are 
not  rich  enough  to  belong  to  clubs,  but  can  well 
afford  from  day  to  day  the  expenditure  of  five- 
pence  or  sixpence  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  petit 
verrc. 

Of  Bohemian  cafes — those  frequented,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  gipsies  of  literature  and  art — the  most 
celebrated  is,  or  was  in  the  time  of  Henri  Murger, 
the  brilliant  author  of  **  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  the 
Cafe  Momus.  Here  it  was  that  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians  of  the  future,  blessed  for  the  present  with 
more  genius  than  hal^ence,  waited  until  some 
comparatively  wealthy  lover  of  art  and  literature 
came  to  their  relief,  or  until,  by  their  noisy  and 
reckless  talk,  they  forced  the  alarmed  proprietor 
to  beg  them  to  retire,  and  come  in  some  other 
day  to  pay  for  their  refreshment.  Champfleury, 
gleaning  here  and  there  after  Murger's  abundant 
harvest,  has  told  us  how,  armed  with  one  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  half-a-dozen 
Bohemians  would  take  absolute  possession  of  the 
first  floor  of  this  establishment. 

Sometimes  a  Bohemian,  not  absolutely  des- 
titute, would  order  a  cup  of  coffee  and  dipetitverre^ 
and  go  upstairs.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  Bo- 
hemian would  come  in,  ask  if  the  first  Bohemian 
were  in  the  cafe,  and  go  upstairs  to  join  him.  A 
third  would  ask  for  the  second,  a  fourth  for  the 
third,  and  so  on,  until  around  the  solitary  cup  of 
coffee  and  the  unique  glass  of  liqueur  a  party  of 
six  had  assembled.  The  proud  paymaster,  after 
sipping  a  little  of  the  coffee,  would  pass  it  to  a 
friendj  who,  having  helped  himself,  would  hand 
the  remainder  to  some  other  member  of  the 
party.  The  cognac  was  in  like  manner  shared, 
and  the  last  served  came  in  for  the  sugar,  with 
which  he  would  sweeten  a  glass  of  water.  The 
Bohemian  frequenters  of  the  Caf(5  Momus  were 
more  liberal  in  giving  their  orders  when  one  of 
them  had  sold  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  music,  a 
book  or  a  play  ;  and  they  would  afterwards  order 
on  credit  as  long  as  credit  could  be  obtained.  A 
story  is  told  of  one  Bohemian  •  who  persisted  in 
ordering  after  his  credit  had  been  stopped,  and 
who,  having  told  the  waiter  repeatedly,  but  in 
vain,  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  went  himself 
to  the  counter,  and  said  in  a  stern  voice,  **  I  have 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  half-a-dozen  times  ;  either 
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serve  it  at  once  or  lend  me  five  sous,  and  Fll  go 
and  get  it  elsewhere." 

It  must  be  supposed  that  it  somehow  suited 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Momus  to  encourage, 
or  at  least  tolerate,  his  Bohemian  visitors  ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  taken  steps  to  exclude  them 
permanently.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  they 
would  barricade  themselves  in  their  favourite 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  refuse  absolutely  to 
give  up  possession.  The  probability  is  that 
when  they  were  in  funds  they  spent  their  money 
lavishly  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  gave  a  certain 
reputation  to  the  Cafe  Momus,  which  became 
know'n  throughout  Paris  as  the  cafe  of  literary 
aspirants,  and  attracted  on  that  ground  a  certain 
number  of  sympathisers  and  admirers. 

The  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Frascati 
establishment  bears  on  the  Rue  Richelieu  side 
a  medallion  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  put  up  by  Antoine 
El  wart,  professor  of  composition  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. The  other  side  of  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  whence  springs  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Montmartre,  is  no  less  animated  than  the 
theatre  side.  Here,  too,  cafes  abound,  each  of 
which,  in  theatrical  phrase,  is  "full  to  over- 
flowing "  ;  for  numbers  of  customers  sit  out  in 
the  street  at  the  little  tables  in  front  of  the  cafe. 
The  arcade  on  this  side  of  the  boulevard  is 
known  as  the  Passage  Jouffroi.  It  runs  through 
what  was  once  the  ground-floor  of  the  house 
which,  under  the  Restoration,  was  inhabited  by 
three  distinguished  composers  :  Rossini,  Carafa, 
and  Boieldieu.  A  little  further  on,  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  Madeleine,  stands  an  impor- 
tant club,  called  oflScially  Le  Grand  Cercle, 
familiarly,  Le  Cercle  des  Ganaches.  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  commercial  men  and  civil 
servants.  It  is  considered  old-fashioned,  and  the 
dinner-hour  there  is  six  o'clock,  as  it  was  in  most 
Paris  houses  fifty  years  ago. 

At  the  right  corner  of  the  Rue  Grange 
Bateli^re  stands  an  immense  house,  on  a  site 
occupied,  until  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  mansion 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  two  well- 
known  farmers-general,  the  Brothers  Lunge, 
which  from  1836  to  1847  was  the  haunt  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  the  best-known  and  most  fashion- 
able club  in  Paris,  now  installed  further  to  the 
west,  but  still  in  the  line  of  boulevards. 

Ask  any  Parisian  in  the  present  day  for  "  the 
house  of  Molifere,"  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
La  Maison  de  Molifere  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  The  house,  however, 
where  Moliere  lived  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 


a   little   street    off"  the  Boulevard   Montmartre ; 
and  here  it  was  that  he  breathed  his  last. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1673,  the  "Malade 
Imaginaire  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
The  curtain  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Moliere  was  on  the  stage,  and 
acting  with  his  accustomed  humour.  Everyone 
was  laughing  and  applauding.  None  of  the 
audience  suspected  that  the  actor  who  was 
throwing  all  his  energy  into  the  part  he  had 
himself  created  was  now  on  the  point  of  death. 
In  the  burlesque  ceremony,  just  as  Argan  has  to 
utter  the  word  "  Juro,"  a  convulsion  seized  him, 
which  he  disguised  beneath  a  forced  laugh.  But 
it  was  now  necessary  to  carry  him  home.  The 
performance  went  on,  though  without  Moliere, 
who  meanwhile  had  been  taken  to  his  house 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  It  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  get  his  clothes  off".  The  dying  man 
was  still  wearing  the  dressing-gown  of  the 
"  Imaginary  Invalid."  He  was  presently  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  and 
threw  up  a  quantity  of  blood.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  expired,  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  supported  by  two  nuns  to 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  hospitality 
when  they  visited  Paris.  In  his  dying  moments 
he  had  asked  for  religious  consolation  ;  but  the 
priest  of  St.-Eustache  rejected  his  prayer.  Now 
that  he  was  dead.  Christian  burial  was  denied  to 
him  :  a  piece  of  intolerance  due  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Harley  de  Champ valon.  So 
soon  as  Moliere's  wife  heard  of  the  archbishop's 
refusal,  she  exclaimed  with  indignation  :  "  They 
refrise  to  bury  a  man  to  whom,  in  Greece,  altars 
would  have  been  erected."  Then  calling  for  a 
carriage,  and  taking  with  her  the  Cur6  of 
Auteuil,  who  was  far  from  sharing  the  views 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  she  hurried  to 
Versailles,  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
demanded  justice.  "If,"  she  exclaimed,  losing 
all  self-control — "  if  my  husband  was  a  criminal, 
his  crimes  were  sanctioned  by  your  Majesty  in 
person."  At  these  words  the  king  frowned,  and 
the  Cure  of  Auteuil  is  said  to  have  found  the 
moment  opportune  for  introducing  a  theological 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sought  to 
disculpate  himself  from  an  accusation  of  Jan- 
senism. But  Louis  XIV.  had  been  affronted, 
and  he  told  both  actress  and  cure  that  the 
matter  concerned  the  archbishop  alone.  He 
sent  secret  orders,  however,  to  the  churlish 
prelate,  the  result  of  which  was  a  compromise. 
The  body  was  refused  entrance  into  the  church, 
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but  two  priests  were  allowed  to  accompany  it  to 
the  cemetery.  The  archbishop's  concession  seemed 
to  some  bigots  out  of  place  :  a  proof  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  were  not  alone  in  their 
wish  to  have  Moliere  interred  without  Christian 
rites.  They  could  not  now  prevent  his  being 
buried  in  sacred  ground.  But  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral  they  organised  a  riot  in  front  of  his 
house,  which  Mme.  Moliere,  frightened  by  the  l 


husband,  to  warm  all  the  poor  people  of  the 
quarter,  when  the  great  heat  of  the  fire  caused 
the  stone  to  split  in  two." 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  pronounced  again 
and  again  at  councils,  and  through  the  mouths 
of  distinguished  prelates,  against  the  abomination 
that  maketh  not  "desolate,"  but  joyful.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  excommunicated  stage-players, 
and    the    order    of    excommunication,     though 


cries  and  menaces  of  the  crowd,  could  only 
appease  by  throwing  money  out  of  the  windoiv, 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  thousand  francs.  It 
was  on  the  2lst  of  February,  1673,  that  the 
remains  of  the  great  man  were  borne  to  their 
resting-place,  without  pomp,  without  ceremony, 
at  night,  and  almost  furtively,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  criminal.  Moliere  was  buried  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Saint  Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre. 
His  widow  placed  above  the  grave  a  great  slab 
of  stone,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  bro- 
thers Parfait  published  their  Histoire  dtt  T/ie'iitre 
Francais.  "This  stone,"  writes  M.  du  Tillet, 
"  is  cracked  down  the  middle  :  which  was  caused 
by  a- very  noble  and  very  remarkable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  widow.  Two  or  three  years  after 
Moliere's  death  a  very  cold  winter  set  in,  and 
she  had  a  hundred  loads  of  wood  conveyed  to 
the  cemetery,  and  burned  on  the  tomb  of  her 


practically  it  may  have  ceased  to  be  effective, 
has  never  been  rescinded.  In  France  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  (1814),  or  at  least  during 
the  Restoration,  it  was  in  full  force,  so  that  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  Church  and 
stage  in  that  theatre-loving  country  has  been 
the  history  of  the  refusal  of  Christian  burial  in 
successive  centuries  to  stage -players.  Happily, 
for  many  years  past  theory  and  practice  have 
been  at  variance  in  France  with  regard  to  the 
excommunicated  position  of  actors  and  actresses. 
The  Church,  however  much  it  may  sUnd  above 
society,  cannot  but  reflect  in  some  measure  the 
views  of  society  at  large  ;  and,  if  only  from 
policy,  it  cannot  permit  itself  to  outrage  a 
universal  feeling.  Accordingly,  since  the  doors 
of  Saint-Roch  were  closed,  in  1817,  against  the 
body  of  the  famous  actress.  Mile.  Raucourt — an 
incident  which  was  followed  by  a  popular 
outbreak,    the    calling  out   of    the   troops,   and 
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ultimately  interference  on  the  part  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  ordered  that  the  religious  service 
should  be  performed  by  his  own  chaplain  :  since 
those  days  there  have  been  few  examples  in 
France,  and  none  in  Paris,  of  any  actor  or  actress 
being  treated  as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

To  be  seen    in    all    its   glory,    the   Boulevard 
Montmartre — perhaps  the  most  crowded  of  all 
the  boulevards,  especially  by  business  people — 
:ihould  be  traversed  at  the  beginning  of 
the   New   Year,  when   in  the   booths 
which     line    the     great     thoroughfere 
nearly    along     its    whole     length     all 
kinds  of  objects  supposed  to  be  suit- 
able as  New  Year's  gifts  are  offered  for 
sale. 

In  England,  the  custom  of  making 
Christmas  presents  and  New  Year's  gifts 
had,  except  among  relatives,  died  out, 
when  a  few  years  ago  some  apparently 
childish,    but    in    reality    very    inge- 
nious, person  invented  Christmas  cards. 
The    invention    was    not   successful   at 
first  ;    and  the  strange  practice  of  ex- 
changing pieces  of  cardboard  adorned 
with    commonplace    pictorial    designs, 
and    inscribed    with    conventional   ex. 
pressions  of  goodwill,  was,  for  a  time, 
confined  to   the  sort   of  persons   who 
might  be  suspected   of  sending    valen- 
tines.    Eventually,  however,  it  spread. 
The  initiative  in  this  matter  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  enterprising  young 
ladies,  whose  attentions   it  was  impos- 
sible to    leave  unrecognised  ;  and  en- 
deavours     were      naturally    made     to 
return  them  cards  of  superior  value  to 
those     which     they     had     themselves 
despatched.     Thus    a    noble    spirit  of 
emulation  was  generated,   which   the 
designers,  manufacturers,    and  vendors 
of  Christmas  cards  did  their  best  to  gratify  and 
stimulate ;    so  that,    latterly,   there    has   been    a 
marked  rise  in  these  products  as  regards  price, 
and  even  quality.     Many  of  them  possess  unde- 
niable   artistic    merit,    and    during  the  last  few 
years  some  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Christ- 
mas card  have  been  brought  out  at  Paris.     These 
pictorial   adaptations   from    the    English    are   at 
least  more  graceful  and  more  original  than  the 
great  majority  of  our  own  dramatic  adaptations  , 
from  the  French. 

If,  as  everyone  knows,  the  sending  of  Christ- 
mas cards  is  a  custom  of  but  a  few  years'  standing, 
New   Year's  gifts  are  by   no  means  of  recent  1 


invention  ;  and  under  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
now  in  Russia,  presents  used,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  New 
Year  to  the  magistrates  and  high  officials.  In 
the  end,  the  practice  of  making  New  Year's  gifts 
grew  so  popular  that  every  Roman  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  year  presented  the  reigning 
emperor  with  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
proportionate  to  -his  means ;    and  what  had,  in 


the  first  instance,  been  among  ordinary  indi- 
viduals but  a  token  of  esteem,  was  now,  in 
regard  to  the  sovereign,  an  assurance  of  loyalty, 
besides  being  a  tolerable  source  of  income.  The 
barbaric  nations,  with  simpler  habits,  had  simpler 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  New  Year  ; 
and  the  Gauls  were  content  to  present  one 
another  at  this  season  with  sprigs  of  mistletoe 
plucked  from  the  sacred  groves. 

Coming  to  much  more  recent  times,  we  find 
the  custom  of  giving  New  Year's  presents  in  full 
force  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  when,  on  the 
ist  of  January,  ladies  received  tokens  from  their 
lovers,  and  gave  tokens  in  return. 
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The  custom  of  making  New  Year's  gifts 
became  at  length  so  general  that  servants  mur- 
mured if  their  masters  neglected  them  in  this 
respect ;  and  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  the 
stingy  Cardinal  Dubois,  who,  on  his  major-domo 
asking  for  his  etrennes^  replied,  "  Well,  you 
may  keep  what  you  have  stolen  from  me  during 
the  last  twelvemonth."  This,  however,  oc- 
curred a  long  time  ago  ;  and  had  the  cardinal 
lived  in  the  present  century,  he  would  scarcely 
have  dared  to  make  such  an  answer.  The 
Frenchman  who  nowadays  ventures  to  refuse 
to  his  servants,  or  to  any  other  depen- 
dants, the  expected  annual  gifts  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  which 
will  possibly  not  cease  to  assail  him  even 
beyond  the  grave ;  for  it  may  be  his  fete 
to  have  inscribed  on  his  tomb  some  such 
epitaph  as  the  following  quite  authentic  one  : — 
"Ci'gSt,  dessous  ce  marbte  blanc, 

L'hoinnie  le  plm  avan;  de  UeuiKi; 


S'il  e>t  mort  la  veille  de  I'an 
Cest  pour  ne  pas  donner  d'£lrcnne$," 

which   may   be    roughly    rendered  in   English 
thus  :— 

"  Here  lies,  beneath  this  marble  wliile, 
The  mi&erlieBl  man  in  Rennes  ; 
If  New  Year's  Eve  he  chose  (or  flighl, 
'Twas  that  he  need  not  give  Ititnnts." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
edict  was  published  in  France  forbidding  New 
Year's  gifts  ;  but  without  avail.  The  etrcnnes 
only  became  more  numerous  and  more  costly 
as  the  greed  of  the  recipients  grew  more  and 
more  insatiable ;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
meaning  of  the  word  etrenne  will  be  only  too 
well  understood  by  any  Englishman  who,  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  New  Year,  may  ven- 
ture to  have  dealings  with  the  waiters  at  the 
cafes,  with  hair-dressers,  drivers,  or  any  other 
set  of  men  who  delight  in  certain  traditional 
customs. 
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The  Op^ra  Conaiqae  of  Paris— I  Gelosi— The  Don  Juan  of  Moli^e— Madame  Favart— The  Saint -Simonians. 


THE  Boulevard  des  Italians  derives  its  name 
from  the  so-called  Corned ie  Italienne,  the 
original  Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  which  owes 
its  existence  to  letters  patent  granted  to  it  as 
far  back  as   1676.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  ' 

establishments   on   this   boulevard    is   the  Cafe 

I 

Cardinal,  at  the  corner   of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  , 
It  justifies   its   title   by   exhibiting   the  bust  of 
the  famous  political  prelate,  concerning  whom  I 
the  great  Corneille,  after  receiving,  first  benefits,  i 
then  injuries,  at  his  hands,  wrote  these  lines  : —  | 

"  Qu'on  parle  mal  ou  bien  du  fameux  cardinal, 

Ni  ma  prose,  ni  mes  vers  n'en  diront  jamais  rien. 

•    II  m*a  iait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 

II  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien."  * 

Formerly  known  as  the  Cafe  Dangest,  the 
title  it  now  bears  has  belonged  to  it  only  since 
the  year  1830.  Just  round  the  corner  stands 
the  house  of  the  well-known  music  publishers,  \ 
Mfessrs.  Brandus  and  Co.,  founded  by  Moritz 
Sc*hlesinger,  who,  as  a  young  man,  brought  out 
many  of  Beethoven's  works,  and  was  indeed  one 
of '  Beethoven's  first  appreciators.  During  the 
coup  (fJ&tat  of  1 85 1  M.  Brandus's  hospitable 
residence  was  the  scene  of  an  outrage  which 
threatened  to  become  a  tragedy  on  a  large  scale. 
He  was  entertaining  a  party  of  fi-iends,  among  ' 
whom  were  M.  Adolphe  Saxe,  the  inventor  of ' 
saxophones,  and  the  eminent  musical  critic  of 
the  Times^  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison.  The  , 
boulevards  and  many  of  the  streets  leading  out 
of  them  were  full  of  troops,  for  the  most  part  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  some-  infiintry 
soldiers  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  and  the  Rue  Richelieu  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  shots  had  been  fired  at 
them  fi-om  M.  Brandus's  windows.  Possibly 
some  bullets  discharged  by  the  soldiers  them- 
selves had  glanced  back  from  the  house  or  one 
of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  fallen  into  the  ' 
street.  The  troops,  in  any  case,  forced  M. 
Brandus's  door,  and  his  servant,  who  went  down- 


*  "Whether  good  or  evil  be  spoken  of  the  famous  Cardinal,  neither 
my  prose  nor  my  verse  shall  say  a  word  of  him.  He  has  done  too  well 
by  me  fcfr  trie  to  speak  ill  of  him ;  he  has  done  too  ill  by  me  for  me  to 
speak  well  of  him." 


Stairs  to  remonstrate  with  the  invaders,  was  at' 
once  shot  dead.  The  soldiers  then  made  their 
way  into  the  room  where  M.  Brandus  and  his 
guests  were  at  table,  arrested  them,  and  brought 
them  down  to  the  boulevard  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  them  in  a  formal  manner,  as  if  by 
way  of  example.  Fortunately,  the  general  in 
command  was  an  amateur  of  music  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Adolphe  Saxe  :  whom  he  par- 
ticularly remembered,  moreover,  as  having 
fought  with  courage  against  the  insurgents 
during  the  sanguinary  days  of  June,  1848. 
Saxe  at  once  declared  that  the  accusation  made 
by  the  soldiers  was  entirely  without  basis,  and 
the  general  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  assur- 
ance. He  enjoined  him,  however,  to  hurry 
away  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  boulevard, 
which  was  about  to  be  '*  swept  "  by  a  fusillade. 
Saxe  and  his  friends  managed  narrowly  to  escape. 

The  Opera  Comique  Theatre,  or  Comedie 
Italienne,  as  it  was  more  generally  called,  was 
founded  originally  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1783  that  it  was  re-established 
on  the  boulevard  to  which  the  Comedie  Itali- 
enne was  to  giv^e  its  name. 

The  Opera  Comique  of  France  descends  indeed 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  most  ancient  dramatic 
entertainments  given  in  that  country.  These 
were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
natives  of  the  land  to  which  the  French  owe 
nearly  all  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental  part 
of  their  civilisation,  from  opera  and  the  drama 
to  ices  and  confectionery :  from  architecture, 
pictures;  and  statues,  to  gloves,  fans,  gambling- 
houses,   and  masked  balls. 

In  1576  Henri  III.  invited  from  Venice  to 
Paris  a  company  known  as  '*  I  Gelosi."  The 
actors  were  "  jealous  "  or  "  zealous  "  to  please  ; 
and  a  contemporary  writer  informs  us  that  after 
playing  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  every- 
one was  charged  four  sous  for  admission,  they 
took  possession  of  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon, 
where  such  crowds  assembled  that  "  the  four 
best  preachers  in  Paris  could  not  together 
have  collected  such  a  congregation."  The  same 
writer  adds  that  on  the  26th  of  June  following 
the  Parliament  forbade  **  I  Gelosi  "  to  play  their 
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comedies  any  longer,  as  they  taught  "nothing 
but  impropriety."  The  Italian  actors,  however, 
resisted  the  Parliamentary  decree,  and  they 
obtained  from  the  king  letters  patent  p>er. 
mitting  them  to  continue  their  performances, 
"consisting,"    says    Mezerai,    "of  pieces   of  in- 


however,  the  country  was  now  agitated  by  political 
troubles,  "  I  Gelosi  "  discreetly  returned  to  their 
native  land.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  second 
troop  of  "Gelosi, "and  then  a  third,  came  to  Paris ; 
and  later  on  Henri  IV.  brought  from  Pavia  a  new 
company,  wtiich  stayed  in  Paris  for  two  years. 
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trigue,  amourettes,  and  agreeable  inventions  for 
awakening  and  exciting  the  softest  passions." 

The  Italian  actors  presented  these  letters 
patent  to  the  Parliament  the  month  following, 
when  the  letters  were  rejected,  and  they  them- 
selves forbidden  to  present  to  the  Court  such 
documents,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand 
Paris  livres.  The  Italians,  however,  appealed 
once  more  to  the  king,  when  Henri  III,  granted 
express  permission,  in  virtue  of  which  they  re- 
opened their  theatre  in  December,   1577-      As, 


Cardinal  Mazarin  (or  Mazarini)  did  much  to 
familiarise  Parisians  both  with  Italian  operas 
and  Italian  plays  ;  and  about  i66o  one  of  several 

Italian  companies  which  had  recently  visited 
Paris  obtained  permission  to  play  at  the  H6tel 
de  Bourgogne  alternately  with  the  French 
actors. 

But  at  last,  in  their  love  of  satire,  the  Italian 
actors  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to  turn  into 
ridicule  no  less  a  personage  than  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  '*  The  king,"  says  the  Duke  de  Saint- 
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Simon,  writing  on  this  very  subject,  "  drove  out 
very  precipitately  the  whole  troop  of  Italian 
actors,  and  would  suffer  no  others  in  their  place. 
As  long  as  they  restricted  themselves  to  indecency, 
or  even  impiety,  nothing  but  laughter  was  ex- 
cited." But  they  took  the  liberty  of  playing  a 
piece  called  The  False  Prude^  in  which  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  was  easily  recognised.  Accordingly, 
everyone  went  to  see  it  ;  but  after  three  or  four 
representations,  the  actors  were  ordered  to  close 
their  theatre  and  quit  the  kingdom  within  a 
month. 

This  caused  a  great  noise  ;  and  if  the  actors 
lost  their  establishment  by  their  boldness  and 
folly,  the  Government  which  drove  them  out  did 
not  gain  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  ri- 
diculous incident  was  criticised.  The  Lieutenant 
of  Police,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  commis- 
saries, Sergeants,  and  constables^  had  invaded 
and  seized  the  manuscript  of  The  False  Prude, 
Jherardi,  the  harlequin  of  the  troupe,  hurried  to 
Versailles,  where  he  begged  and  entreated,  but 
without  being  able  to  move  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  so  many  times  protected  the  Italian  co- 
medians. "  You  came  to  France  on  foot,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  you  have  gained  enough  here  to 
go  back  in  carriages." 

During  their  stay  in  Paris  the  Italian  actors 
expelled  by  Louis  XIV.  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  play  in  French,  and  the  celebrated 
comedy  writer,  Regnard,  had  entrusted  them 
with  several  of  his  pieces.  This  rendered  them 
more  than  ever  disliked  by  the  French  actors, 
with  whom  they  were  always  in  rivalry.  The 
pieces  performed  by  the  Italian  actors  consisted 
for  the  most  part,  and  always  when  they  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  language,  of  mere  dra- 
matic sketches,  for  which  dialogue  was  supplied 
by  the  actors  themselves. 

It  was  not  until  17 16  that  the  Italian  actors 
re-appeared  in  France,  and  they  now  played  at  a 
theatre  in  the  Palais  Royal,  occupied  alternately 
by  them  and  by  the  company  of  the  Grand 
Opera.  In  time  the  Italian  company  varied  their 
pieces,  and  even  introduced  songs  in  the  midst 
of  the  dialogue.  This  at  once  exposed  them  to 
attacks  fi-om  the  Opera,  or  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique,  as  it  was  called  ;  and  in  conformity  with 
the  privileges  secured  to  the  Opera,  the  Italians 
were  forbidden  to  sing.  Soon  afterwards  they 
produced  a  piece  in  which  a  donkey  was  brought 
on  to  the  stage  and  made  to  bray,  whereupon 
one  of  the  actors  cried  out  to  the  animal, 
"  Silence  !  singing  is  forbidden  on  these  boards." 
Ultimately,  as  the  result  of  much  opposition  and 


many  minatory  decrees,  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  Italian  actors  and  a  company  of 
French  actors  and  singers  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Opera  Comique. 

At  last  the  Italian  and  the  French  actors 
played  together  ;  but  French  wit  and  Italian  wit 
were  said  not  to  harmonise,  and  in  order  to 
simplify  matters,  the  Italians,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  who  had  adopted  the  French 
language,  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
theatre  now  given  up  to  French  comic  opera  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  called  the  Theatre  Italien, 
to  receive  afterwards,  in  memory  of  Mme.  Favart 
and  her  husband,  the  title  of  Salle  Favart,  and 
at  a  later  period,  under  the  Republic,  that  of 
Opera  Comique. 

The  performances  of  the  Italians  came  per- 
manently to  an  end  in  1783.  In  spite  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  theatrical  profession,  the  Italian 
actors  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  French  stage,  which,  when  the  first  troupe 
of  Gelosi  arrived  in  Paris,  had  no  substantial 
existence.  Molidre  profited  much  by  their  per- 
formances and  borrowed  fi-eely  fi-om  their  pro- 
ductions, taking  firom  them,  according  to  his 
well-known  saying,  "  his  property  "  (that  is  to 
say,  all  that  naturally  belonged  to  him  through 
affinity  and  sympathy)  wherever  "  he  found  it." 
Apart  fi-om  many  other  subjects  and  scenes, 
Molifere  borrowed  his  version  of  Don  Juan 
fi"om  the  Italians.  Much  of  it,  including  most  of 
its  philosophy  and  wit,  belongs  in  the  very 
fullest  sense  to  the  great  comic  dramatist  of 
France.  But  the  very  title,  Festtn  de  Pierre 
— an  incorrect  and,  indeed,  unintelligible  trans- 
lation of  //  Convitato  de  Pietra — is  enough  to 
show  the  origin  of  Moliere^s  admirable  work. 

The  new  establishment  had  been  only  ten 
years  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  when  its 
name  was  altered  definitely  from  Comedie 
Italienne  to  Opera  Comique.  A  few  years 
later  the  establishment  was  moved  to  the  Rue 
Feydeau,  where  it  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  long 
life  and  a  merry  one.  Meanwhile,  the  house 
which  had  given  its  ancient  name  to  the  Italian 
boulevard  remained  unoccupied — or  but  rarely 
occupied — for  some  considerable  time,  until,  in 
181 5,  the  celebrated  Catalani  opened  it  for  serious 
Italian  opera. 

The  Theatre  des  Italiens  now  became  the  most 
fashionable  theatre  in  Paris.  Here  Madames 
Pasta,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Persiani,  MM.  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  Lablache,  etc.,  were  heard.  Here, 
too,  Rossini  for  a  time  acted  as  musical  director. 
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This  theatre,  like  all  others,  was  soon  destined 
to  perish  by  fire  ;  and  Italian  opera  has  of  late 
years  led  a  somewhat  wandering  life  in  France, 
to  find  itself  ultimately  without  any  home  at  all. 

The  early  history  of  the  Opera  Comique,  ft-om 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  until  the  first  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  the  lives  of  two  of  its  most  distin- 
guished ornaments :  Mme.  Favart  and  her 
successor  in  parts  of  the  same  kind,  Mme. 
Dugazon.  Mme.  Favart — Duronceray  by  her 
maiden  name — was  the  wife  of  Charles  Simon 
Favart,  the  well-known  dramatist,  who  for  many 
years  supplied  the  Opera  Comique  with  all  its 
good  pieces.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1745, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Opera  Comique, 
as  an  establishment  recognised  and  subventioned 
by  the  State,  was  suppressed.  Favart  had  some 
time  before  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  may  be  said  to  have  played  almost  as 
great  a  part  in  connection  with  the  stage  as  with 
the  camp  ;  and  he  was  now  invited  by  the  famous 
commander  to  organise  a  company  for  giving 
performances  at  the  head-quarters,  and  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  army  in  Flanders  generally, 
Favart  hurried  to  Brussels,  where  Marshal  Saxe 
was  about  to  arrive  ;  and  on  reaching  the  head- 
quarters, the  commander-in-chief  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  ladies  whose  husbands  were 
serving  on  his  staff,  and  to  the  wives  generally 
of  the  officers.  The  performance  consisted  of 
national  dances  by  the  Highland  contingent, 
whose  scanty  costumes  are  said  to  have  at  once 
amused  and  scandalised  the  ladies.  Then  a 
piece  of  Favart's  was  played  ;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  it  became  the  fashion  to  attend 
Fa\'art  representations  as  often  as  they  .were 
given.  ■  Marshal  Saxe  told  Favart  that  it  was 
part  of  his'  policy  to  give  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  the  manager  soon  saw  that  his 
musical  comedies  interested  the  officers  suffi- 
ciently to  take  them  away  fi*om  cards  and  dice, 
lo  which  previously  they  had  given  themselves 
up  with  only  too  much  devotion.  The  marshal 
pointed  out  to  Favart,  moreover,  that  a  lively 
couplet,  a  few  happy  lines,  would  have  more 
effect  on  French  soldiers  than  the  most  eloquent 
harangues.  Besides  amusing  his  own  people 
and  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  Marshal  Saxe 
found  Favart's  Comic  Opera  Company  useful  in 
promoting  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 
Having  heard  of  the  Favart  performances,  the 
enemy  desired  much  to  see  them  ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations given  in  the  enemy's  camp  had  no  slight 
effect  in  facilitating  peace  arrangements.     Mme. 


Favart — Mile.  Chantilly,  to  describe  her  by  her 
stage  name — was  a  member  of  the  operatic  com- 
pany engaged  by  the  marshal  to  follow  the  army  of 
Flanders  ;  and  the  commander-in-chief — as,  with 
a  man  of  his  well-known  temperament,  was  sure 
to  happen — fell  in  love  with  the  charming  pn'ma 
donna.  Mme.  Favart  was  at  last  obliged  to  make 
her  escape,  and,  forsaking  the  camp,  returned  to 
the  capital.  Here  she  appeared  at  the  so-called 
Italian  Theatre,  which  was  really  the  Opera 
Comique  under  another  name. 

That  Mme.  Favart  was  greater  as  an  actress 
than  as  a  vocalist  (which  may  be  said  of  so  many 
singers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris)  is  beyond  doubt. 
*'  She  is  not  a  singer,"  said  Gretry,  the  composer  ; 
"she  is  an  actress  \vho  speaks  song  with  the 
truest  and  most  passionate  accent."  "  What  a 
wonderful  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Boieldieu,  after  a 
representation  of  his  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  *^  They 
say  she  does  not  know  music  ;  yet  I  never  heard 
anyone  sing  with  such  taste  and  expression,  such 
nature  and  fidelity." 

Boieldieu,  through  Auber,  his  successor,  brings 
us  to  modern  times.  With  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  composer. of  Mignon^  and  Bizet,  the  com- 
poser of  Carmen^  the  Opera  Comique  has  always 
been  the  most  French  of  all  the  French  musical 
theatres.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  or  Academie, 
nearly  all  the  successful  works  have  been  com- 
posed by  foreigners :  by  Lulli,  Gluck,  Piccinni, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  and 
Verdi.  The  most  popular  works  at  the  Opera 
Comique  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  com- 
posed by  Frenchmen.  La  Dame  Blanche^  for 
instance,  of  Boieldieu  ;  the  Fra  Diavolo^  The 
Black  Domino^  The  Crown  Diamonds  of  Auber  ; 
the  Mignon  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  the 
Carmen  of  Bizet,  have  all  been  due  to  the  genius 
of  Frenchmen. 

The  Opera  Comique,  since  its  formal  separa- 
tion from  all  connection  with  Italy,  has  itself 
had  strange  and  tragic  adventures.  The  last  of 
these  was  its  destruction  by  a  terrible  fire, 
in  which  more  than  one  hundred  lives  were 
lost.  Since  this  catastrophe,  which  took  place 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1887,  the  Opera  Comique 
has  been  provisionally  established  in  the  Place 
du  Chatelet. 

To  make  an  inevitable  excursion  which  here 
presents  itself,  the  Rue  Monsigny,  deriving  its 
name  from  one  of  the  most  famous  composers 
connected  with  the  Opera  Comique,  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians    during    the   first    meeting   of    that 
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strange  association,  founded  by  Saint-Simon,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  duke  Avho  wrote  the  famous 
Memoirs,  The  aims  of  the  Saint-Simonians, 
visionary  as  they  may  have  been,  were  at  least 
noble ;  and  the  society  numbered  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  able  and  high-minded 
young  men  of  the  day.  The  truth  of  this  latter 
assertion  is  proved  by  the  distinguished  part 
played  by  many  of  the  Saint-Simonians  in  very 
different  spheres  after  the  society  had  come  to 
an  end.  Michel  Chevalier,  the  political  econo- 
mist, Duveyrier,  the  dramatist,  and  Felicien 
David,  the  composer,  may  be  mentioned  among 
those  Saint-Simonians  whose  names  will  be 
familiar  to  many  Englishmen. 

Saint-Simon,  founder  of  the  sect  named  after 
him,  began  his  self-imposed  career  with  a  suffi- 
ciently large  fortune  to  enable  him  to  test  various 
modes  of  existence.  His  purpose  was,  after 
studying  society,  to  reform  it.  He  had  resolved 
to  study  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  phases  :  all  those, 
at  least,  which  offered  any  special  intellectual 
or  physical  character.  Without  apparently 
having  conceived  any  system  beforehand,  he  was 
constantly  working  towards  one,  making  obser- 
vations and  writing  down  notes.  That  he  might 
waste  no  time  from  sluggishness  or  sloth,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  wake  him  every  morning 
with  these  significant  words  :  "  Rise,  Count ;  you 
have  great  things  to  do."  ( Levez-vouSy  Monsieur 
le  Comte^  vous  avez  de  grandes  chases  a  fairc.) 
The  great  political  principle  that  he  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  **  all  legislation  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous 
class,*'  which  was  little  more  than  a  variation  of 
Jeremy  Bentham's  *' greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number." 

He  lived  in  aristocratic  society  a  life  of  pleasure, 
studied  science  among  scientific  men,  and  finally, 
occupying  himself  with  books  and  newspapers, 
made  himself  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of  literary 
gatherings.  When,  however,  he  had,  according 
to  his  own  previously  formed  conception,  com- 
pleted his  knowledge  of  life,  he  had  exhausted 
his  means  of  living,  and  was  quite  unable  to  turn 
to  account  his  accumulated  experience.  The 
descendant  of  the  proud  duke  could  only  keep 
himself  alive  by  copying  manuscripts  and  by 
doing  clerk's  work  in  the  Government  Pawn 
Office,  or  Mont-de-Piete,  At  last  his  misfortunes 
were  too  great  for  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
commit  suicide.  But  the  bullet  with  which  he 
had  intended  to  blow  his  brains  out  glanced  along 
the  frontal  bone  and  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes, 
without    inflicting    any    mortal    wound.       The 


unhappy  experimentalist  had  now  had  a  bitter 
experience  of  poverty,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  his  general  programme.  His 
enthusiasm  ended  in  any  case  by  inspiring  a  few 
rich  men  who  possessed  the  money  necessary  for 
carrying  out  his  ideas. 

Saint-Simon's  mantle  fell  upon  Le  Pere  Enfan- 
tin,  who  presided  over  the  Saint-Simonian  family 
in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  until  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments caused  the  learned  and  venerable  father  to 
give  up  the  publication  of  the  admirably  written 
Saint-Simonian  journal.  The  Glohe^  and  to  retire 
from  a  house  for  which,  unhappily,  rent  had  to  be 
paid,  to  a  house  and  garden  of  his  own  at  Menil- 
montant.  Here  he  collected  around  him  forty 
disciples,  determined  to  work  together  under  Le 
Pere  Enfantin's  direction.  "  Poets,  musicians, 
artists,  engineers,  civil  and  military,"  says  a  writer, 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  Saint-Simonians, 
even  if  he  was  not  himself  a  member  of  their 
body,  '*  applied  themselves  by  turns  to  the  hardest 
and  rudest  labours. 

*'  They  repaired  the  house,  regularly  swept  and 
kept  in  order  the  rooms,  offices,  and  courtyard, 
cultivated  the  grounds,  covered  the  walks  with 
gravel,  which  they  procured  from  a  pit  they  had 
themselves  with  much  toil  opened,  and  so  on. 
To  prove  that  their  ideas  upon  the  nature  of 
marriage  and  the  emancipation  of  women  were 
not  founded  upon  the  calculations  of  a  voluptuous 
selfishness,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  the 
law  of  strict  celibacy.  Every  morning  and 
evening  they  refreshed  their  minds  with  the 
discourses  of  Le  Pere  Enfantin,  or  sought  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  Christian  saints,  read  aloud  by 
one  of  them  to  the  rest,  examples,  precepts, 
encouragement.  Hymns,  the  music  to  which 
had  been  composed  by  one  of  their  number, 
M.  Felicien  David,  served  to  exalt  their  souls, 
while  soothing  their  labour.  At  five  o'clock  the 
horn  announced  dinner.  The  workmen  then 
piled  their  tools,  ranged  the  wheelbarrows  round 
the  garden,  and  took  their  places,  after  having 
chanted  in  chorus  the  prayer  before  meat.  All 
this  the  public  were  admitted  to  see  :  a  spectacle 
in  which  a  sneering,  jesting  nation  only  marked 
the  singular  features,  by  turns  simple  and  sublime, 
but  which  was  assuredly  deficient  in  neither 
broad  aim  nor  in  abstract  grandeur.  For  in  this 
practice  of  theirs  the  apostles  of  Menilmontant 
went  far  beyond  their  own  theories,  and  were 
sowing  around  them  unconsciously  the  seeds  of 
doctrine  which  were  destined  one  day  to  throw 
their  own  into  oblivion." 

It  was  on  the  bth  of  June,  amidst  the  roar  of 
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the  cannon  in  the  Rue  Samt-Mery,  and  not  far 
from  tht  bloody  theatre  whence  arose  the  cries 
of  the  combatants — it  was  on  this  very  6th  of 
June  that  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered 
it,  the  Saint-Simonian  family  threw  open  the  doors 
of  their  retreat.  "At  half-past  one,"  writes  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  "  they  were  assembled,  standing  in 
a  circle  in  front  of  the  house,  while  outside  a 
second  circle,  formed  of  those  whom  the  inmates 
of  Menilmontant  termed  the  exterior  femily,  was 
a  small  group  of  spectators,  attracted  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing." 

No  sooner  had  the  Government  suppressed 
the  formidable  insurrection,  which  was  finally 
stamped  out  in  its  last  retreat  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Saint-Mery,  than,  as  if  to  assert  the 
authority  it  had  gained,  it  commenced  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Saint-Simonians,  a  noble- 
minded,  highly  moral  body  of  men,  who  were 
accused,  nevertheless,  of  spreading  immoral 
doctrines.  In  his  defence,  Le  Pfere  Enfantin 
admitted,  while  rejecting  with  indignation  the 
charge  of  immoral  teaching,  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Saint-Simonian  ism  was  the  reorgan- 
isation of  property.  "  The  misery,"  he  said,  "of 
the  working  classes  and  the  wealth  of  idle  men 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  evils  we  seek  to 
remedy.  But  when  we  say  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  end  to  that  hereditary  misery  and  here- 
ditary idleness  which  are  the  results  of  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  property,  founded,  as  it  is, 
on  the  right  of  birth,  our  opponents  charge 
us  with  an  intention  of  overturning  the 
State. 

"It   is  of  no   use  for  us  to  urge   that   this 


transformation  of  property  can  only  be  effected 
progressively,  pacifically,  voluntarily :  that  it 
can  be  effected  much  better  than  was  the  de- 
struction of  feudal  rights,  with  every  imagin- 
able system  of  indemnity,  and  with  even  greater 
deliberation  than  you  apply  to  the  expropriations 
which  you  now  effect  for  purposes  of  public  utility: 
we  are  not  listened  to  ;  we  are  condemned  off- 
hand as  reckless  disturbers  of  order.  Unweariedly 
we  seek  to  show  you  that  this  transformation  is 
called  fbr  by  all  the  present  and  future  wants  of 
society  :  that  its  actual  progress  is  marked  out  in 
the  most  palpable  manner  by  the  creation  of  the 
code  of  commerce,  by  all  the  habits  of  industry 
which  have  sprung  up  on  every  side,  encouraging 
the  mobilisation  of  property,  its  transference 
from  the  idle  and  incapable  to  the  laborious  and 
capable  hand  ;  we  show  you  all  this,  but  still  you 
cry  out,  shutting  your  eyes,  '  Your  association  is 
dangerous  ! ' " 

In  the  end  Enfantin,  Duveyrier,  and  Michel 
Chevalier  were  condemned  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs  each, 
other  less  prominent  members  being  let  off  with 
smaller  degrees  of  punishment.  Simonianism, 
as  an  organised  thing,  was  now  extinct,  but  its 
principles  did  not  die  with  the  organisation,  and 
in  the  best  forms  of  socialism  and  of  democracy 
were  soon  to  show  themselves  anew. 

The  Rue  Marivaux,  another  of  the  most 
interesting  outlets  from  this  part  of  the  Boule- 
vards, commemorates  the  witty  and  agreeable 
comedy  writer  who  invented  the  half  bantering, 
half  complimentary  style  of  dialogue  to  which 
the  name  of  "  marivaudage  "  is  given. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   BOULEVARDS  (couttllticd). 
La  Maison  Dor^e— Librairie  NouveP.e— Catherine  IL  and  the  Encyclopaedia— The  House  of  Madeleine  Guimard. 


AT  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Marivaux  stands  the 
jTIl  Cafe  Anglais,  now  the  only  one  remaining  of 
the  historical  Paris  restaurants,  which  for  the  most 
part  date  their  reputation  from  the  years  1814 
and  1815,  when  the  European  Allies  had  their 
head-quarters  in  the  French  capital.  The  in- 
vasions which  restored  the  French  Monarchy, 
and  which  had  been  undertaken  with  no  other 
object,  brought  defeat,  but  at  the  same  time 
pimperity  and  gaiety  to  Paris  ;  whereas  the 
invasion  of  1870  and  1871  caused  nothing  but 
misery  to  the  vanquished.  During  the  early 
davs  of  the  Restoration  such  houses  as  Les  Trois  ^ 

m 

Freres  Provencjaux,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  La 
Maison  Doree,  the  Cafe  Riche,  and  the  still 
dxtant  Cafe  Anglais,  did  a  magnificent  trade, 
thanks  to  the  number  of  Prussian,  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  English  officers  who  frequented 
them,  and  who,  after  the  toils  of  war,  abandoned 
themselves  willingly  to  some  of  the  joys  of 
peace. 

Most  of  these  famous  restaurants  sprang  from 
wine-shops  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  every  celebrated 
dining-place  in  Paris  has  owed  its  reputation 
primarily  to  the  quality  of  its  wine.  The  three 
brothers  from  Provence  who  started  the 
restaurant  known  under  their  name  were  simply 
three  young  men  who,  having  vineyards  of  their 
own  and  a  connection  with  other  wine-growers, 
maintained  an  excellent  cellar.  But  when 
people  canie  in  to  taste  its  contents  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  render  appreciable 
the  flavour  of  the  wine,  to  give  them  something 
to  eat.  Then,  as  they  spent  their  money  freely, 
it  was  found  possible  and  even  desirable  to 
engage  a  first-rate  cook  ;  until  at  last  the  re- 
putation of  the  cellar  was  equalled  by  that  of 
the  kitchen. 

Who  has  not  read  of  Les  Trois  Freres  Proven - 
^aux  in  Balzac's  **  Scenes  from  Paris  Life  ^'  ?  It 
was  in  one  of  their  upstairs  rooms,  moreover, 
facing  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  that  the 
hero  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  ''  Enfant  du  Siecle  " 
had  his  last  sad  interview,  his  last  sad  meal,  with 
the  young  woman  from  whom  he  was  about  to 
separate  for  ever. 

La   Maison  Doree,  too,  was  a  famous  house. 


The  scene  of  many  an  orgie,  it  kept  its  doors  open 
continuously'.  Here  it  was  that  M.  de  Camors, 
in  Octave  Feuillet's  novel  of  that  name,  at  the 
end  of  an  extremely  late  supper  threw  a  gold 
piece  into  the  mud  and  told  a  ragpicker  who 
happened  to  be  passing  that  if  he  would  pull  it 
out  with  his  teeth  he  could  have  it  for  himself ; 
and  who  does  not  remember  how,  so  soon  as  the 
chrffoiimer  had  performed  this  feat,  the  dissipated 
but  not  altogether  degraded  gentleman  begged 
the  poor  man  to  knock  him  down  in  return  for 
the  insult  offered  to  him. 

La  Maison  Doree  used  to  be  kept  by  a  pro- 
prietor named  Hardy,  and  the  fact  that  the 
neighbouring  cafe  and  restaurant,  of  almost  equal 
celebrity  and  dearness,  belonged  to  a  Monsieur 
Riche,  whose  name  it  bore,  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  that  a  man  must  be  *'  trcs  riche  pour 
diner  chez  Hardy ^  et  tres  hardt  pour  diner  chez 
Richer 

The  Cafe  Riche  used  to  be  the  favourite  dining 
place  of  Jules  Janin  on  evenings  of  first  perform- 
ances. Here  on  these  interesting  occasions  he 
was  always  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  usual  genial  tone 
of  his  criticisms  was  possibly  attributable  to  the 
excellence  of  M.  Riche's  chef.  Not,  however, 
that  Janin  wrote  his  notices  of  new  plays  the 
same  night.  He  published  them  week  by  week 
in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbats^ 
afterwards  to  be  corrected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  **  Questionable  History  of  Dramatic 
Literature." 

The  Cafe  Riche  was  never  such  a  late  house 
as  La  Maison  Doree,  which  went  on  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  never  closing,  regardless  of 
the  clock.  Thus  it  was  at  once  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  Paris  taverns  ;  and  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  supper  there  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  after  a  dull  evening  party,  a  traveller 
was  equally  sure  that  the  place  would  be  open 
when,  arriving  at  Paris  by  train  at,  say,  6  in 
the  morning,  the  vacuum  in  his  stomach  de- 
manded an  immediate  breakfast. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who,  living 
immediately  opposite  the  side  entrance  of  La 
Maison  Doree,  dedicated  to  this  famous  hostelry 
all  the  time  he  did  not  spend  in  bed.     Rising 
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extremely  late,  he  turned  into  the  Maison  Doree 
towards  four  in  the  afternoon  to  look  at  the 
papers,  converse  with  some  of  the  frequenters, 
take  a  preparatory  glass  of  absinthe,  and  finally 
dine — this  being,  of  course,  the  great  event  of 
his  well-spent  day.  His  dinner  began  at  an 
advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  and  lasted  well 
into  the  night.  Then  he  was  joined  by  friends 
from  the  theatre  bent  on  supping  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  sunrise  that  he  returned  to  his 
apartments  over  the  way. 

Unlike  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  in  time  of  war,  the  Maison  Doree  could 
only  keep  its  doors  open  in  time  of  peace.  Such 
war,  at  all  events,  as  the  Prussians  brought  to 
the  gates  of  Paris  and  to  Paris  itself  in  1870  and 
1 87 1  was  fatal  to  its  existence.  Since  those 
terrible  years  Paris  has  lost  something  of  its 
gaiety  and  frivolity.  The  Cafe  Anglais  still 
exists  ;  but  even  at  this  celebrated  supping-place 
of  former  years  supper  is  now  an  unknown  meal. 
Nothing  is  served  in  the  Cafe  Anglais  after  nine 
o'clock.  This  cafe,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  have 
been  named  after  a  nation  which  in  the  year 
18 1 5  can  scarcely  have  been  popular  among 
the  French.  Its  origin,  or  at  least  its  name, 
dates  from  the  year  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  only  great 
restaurant  of  that  period  which  to  this  day 
survives.  Possibly  the  establishment  was  not 
called  Cafe  Anglais  merely  by  way  of  invitation 
to  the  English  portion  of  the  occupying  forces. 
The  title  may  have  been  meant  to  indicate  that 
the  service  pf  the  table  was  conducted  after  the 
English  rather  than  the  French  fashion.  The 
French,  it  must  be  admitted,  preceded  us  in  the 
matter  of  napkins,  and  also,  if  their  boast  on  the 
subject  can  be  admitted,  in  the  earlier  use  of 
four-pronged  forks,  made  by  preference  of  silver. 
But  in  the  year  181 5  the  French  knew  nothing 
of  salt-spoons  ;  and  though  plates  were  changed 
frequently  enough,  the  same  knife  and  fork 
served  throughout  the  various  courses,  the  diner 
cleaning  on  a  piece  of  bread  a  knife  which  did 
duty  for  every  dish  which  came  on  the  table. 
It  replaced  the  salt-spoon,  and  was  frequently 
used  for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth.  Not 
only  English  dining-places,  but  English  hotels 
were  highly  esteemed  in  1815  ;  and  Dr.  Ve'ron, 
in  his  "  Memoires  d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paris," 
speaks  of  cleanliness  as  an  English  invention 
unknown  to  the  French  until  the  peace  which 
followed  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

In  the  art  of  living  the  French  have  generally 
been  considered  by  the  rest  of  Europe  to  have 


reached  the  greatest  proficiency ;  and  their 
,  methods  and  customs  have  accordingly  been 
more  imitated  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Of  their  cookery  there  is  but  one  opinion  ;  for 
every  man  in  Europe  who  can  afford  a  great  table 
keeps  either  a  French  cook  or  a  cook  educated 
in  the  French  schopl.  The  variety  given  by 
French  cooks  to  the  very  simplest  dish  is  too 
well  known  to  require  emphasis ;  and  even 
Macaulay  quotes  the  story  of  that  Parisian  chef 
who  could  make  twelve  different  dishes  out  of  a 
poppy-head. 

In  the  matter  of  table  as  of  drawing-room 
etiquette  the  French  in  Arthur  Young's  time 
seem  to  have  been  both  superior  and  inferior  to 
the  English.  It  is  true  that  the  French  artisan 
would  not  dine  without  a  clean  napkin  on  his 
knee  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  French 
aristocrat  would  sometimes  spit  about  the  floor 
in  presence  of  a  duchess  with  a  freedom  which 
would  be  resented  in  any  English  tap-room. 

If  Paris  be  really  "  the  Tavern  of  Europe,"  th«^ 
Cafe  Anglais  is  at  this  moment  the  Tavern  of 
Paris.  Scarcely  any  foreigner  of  distinctioij 
visits  the  French  capital  without  dining,  perhapi 
even  by  special  arrangement  supping,  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais,  which  is  now  under  the  management, 
not  of  an  enterprising  landlord,  but  of  a  well- 
regulated  Limited  Liability  Company. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grammont, 
separated  from  the  Cafe  Anglais  by  the  Theatrical 
Bureau,  or  "  Office  de  Theatre,"  which  supplies 
tickets  for  every  playhouse  in  Paris,  is  the 
Librairie  Nouvelle,  where,  exhibited  for  sale, 
may  be  seen  all  the  latest  novels  in  vogue  and 
most  of  the  standard  works  which,  in  spite  of,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of,  their  ancient  fame, 
still  find  readers.  Books  are  published  at  much 
lower  prices  in  Paris  than  in  London.  Lending 
libraries  are  now  quite  out  of  date  in  the  French 
capital,  and  persons  really  interested  in  a  new 
work  do  not  get  it  to  read  at  so  much  a  volume 
or  a  subscription  of  so  much  a  year,  but  buy  it 
once  and  for  all.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the 
circulating  library  system  had  been  pushed 
further  in  Paris  than  ^ny  point  it  has  yet 
I  reached  in  London.  Novels  by  popular  authors 
were  issued  in  six  or  eight  volumes  with  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  words  in  each  page  ;  a 
sore  temptation  to  the  Belgian  pirates,  who,  in 
the  days  before  International  Copyright  Conven- 
tions, vexed  the  soul  of  every  French  author  by 
reproducing  his  works  at  so  low^a  price  that  he 
had  no  more  chance  of  selling  his  editions   in 
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Belgium  than  has  an  English  author  of  to-day 
of  vending  his  in  the  United  States.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  separated  from  France  as 
America  is  from  England  by  thousands  of  miles  I 
ofsea,Belgium  was  conterminous  with  thecountry 
it  loved  to  despoil.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  fraudulent   imitations  of  Belgium  entering  | 


Convention  which  binds  all  other 
with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Holland  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other. 

To  offer  new  books  for  sale  in  London  at  the 
strangely  high  prices  fixed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
circulating  libraries  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  at  the  Librairie  Nouvelle 
all  the  latest  works  produced  in 
Paris  may  be  seen,  partially  read, 
and  finally,  if  such  be  the  desire 
of  the  reader,  purchased.  Many 
a  Parisian,  however,  or  visitor  to 
Paris,  whether  from  love  of  litera- 
ture or  merely  to  pass  the  time, 
strolls  into  the  Librairie  Nouvelle 
and  looks  through  book  after  book 
without  buying  a  single  volume. 
Some  day  such  an  institution  as 
this  will  possibly  exist  in  London  ; 
not,  however,  until  the  prices  of 
our  new  books  are  considerably 
lowered.  But  although  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Librairie  Nouvelle 
are  not  called  upon,  or  even  ex- 
pected, to  make  purchases,  only  a 
small  ft-action  of  them  leave  the 
establishment  without  doing  so ; 
and  it  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is 
interesting  to  see  with  what 
rapidity  copies  of  a  new  novel  of 
genuine  popularity  will  sometimes 
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France ;  and  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  Belgian 
piracj'  and  to  the  absurd  circulating  library 
system,  a  spirited  and  intelligent  Paris  publisher, 
Charpentier  hy  name,  introduced  the  novel  at 
three  and  a  half  francs — a  price  which,  as 
originally  fixed,  or  at  a  reduction  of  half  a 
franc,  is  still  maintained.  Copyright  affairs 
between  France  and  Belgium  are  now  regulated 
iinder   the   clauses   of    the    same    International 


go 


off. 


No  trade  has  made  such  pro- 
gress in  France  since  the  Great 
Revolution  as  that  of  bookselling- 
This  result  is  due  alike  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers 
through  cheap,  gratuitous,  and 
obligatory  education,  and  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  enjoyed  by 
the  French,  with  some  interrup- 
tions (as  under  the  First  Empire 
and  a  few  years  of  the  Restora- 
'""'"  tion),  for  an  entire  century.  "  How 

I  should  like  to  have  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot  writing  for  me  in  one  of 
my  garrets,"  a  French  bookseller  is  represented 
as  saying  in  Mercier's  "  Tableau  de  Paris," 
published  onlj-  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution. 
"  I  would  feed  them  well,  but,  by  Heaven,  I 
would  make  them  work  !  Why  is  one  of  them 
too  rich,  and  the  others  too  independent  to  write 
at  so  much  per  sheet  ?  " 

It   is  noticeable  that  not  one  of  these  three 
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authors  whose  works  sold  so  largely  was  able  to 
publish  in  France  everything  he  wrote.  Even 
the  volume  in  which  the  above  story  is  told  was 
published  in  London.  Many  of  Voltaire's  works 
were  brought  out  in  London  or  Amsterdam. 
Alore  than  one  of  Rousseau's  books  wereprohibited 
in  France ;  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopedic,"    to    which    Voltaire,    Rousseau,   and 


able  to  read,  the  hawkers  may  be  said  to  deal  in 
a  ware  as  perfectly  foreign  to  them  as  the  busi- 
ness of  mixing  up  colours  would  be  to  the  blind. 
They  only  know  the  price  of  each  book  they 
offer  for  sale.  They  are  haunted  everywhere  by 
police-runners,  and  such  is  their  apprehension  of 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  despotic  magis- 
trate, and,  altogether,  their  ignorance,  that  some 


Diderot  all  contributed,  was  not  only  prohibited, 
but  cast  materially  into  the  Bastille,  where  the 
volumes  were  found  on  the  destruction  of  the 
building  ;  which  gave  the  despotic,  but  in  regard 
to  literature,  liberal-minded  Catherine  II.  an 
opportunity  of  offering  to  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  in  Russia. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  book  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
hawkers.  "  The  business  of  these  people,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  1 8th  century,  "  is  to  be  the  itiner- 
ant beasts  of  burden  of  literature,  as  the  book- 
sellers are  its  caterpillars.     Illiterate,  and  hardly 


sell  even  prayer-books  under  the  cloak  with  as 
much  care  and  circumspection  as  if  it  were  an  im- 
moral or  political  pamphlet.  These  poor  harmless 
hawkers,  who  give  circulation  to  the  clandestine 
works  of  the  writers  of  every  denomination  with- 
out being  able  to  read  a  single  line  ;  who,  though 
far  fi"om  suspecting  it,  are  the  asserters  of  public 
freedom,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  procure 
to  themselves  a  scanty  subsistence — these  are  the 
first  to  feel  the  resentment  of  the  offended  great. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  if  not  dangerous,  at  least 
impolitic,  to  attack  the  author  himself  ;  but  a 
hawker  sent  to  the  Bastille  or  fastened  in  the 
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public  market  by  an  iron  carcanet  is  a  matter  of  before   been    anywhere    so  well    served.      The 

too  little  importance  to  be  noticed  by  the  public."  dinner  was  simple,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 

The  very   method  employed   to  prevent  the  excellent.     The   ten   thousand  guests   had   one 

spread  of  ideas  amongst  the  French  people  helped  glass  and  two  plates  apiece  ;  500  waiters  flitted 

to  overthrow  the  despotism  by  which  it  had  been  about  with  the' wines  and  the  dishes, 

devised.     This  is  well  shown  by  Arthur  Young,  I      The   end   of    the    Boulevard   des   Italiens    is 

writing  about  the  same  time  as  the  author  whose  marked  by  a  circular  pavilion,  which  has  lost 

account  of  the  persecution  in  France  of  litera-  something   of    its   original-    shape ^  through    the 

ture  in  all  its  forms  has  just  been  quoted.      Such  repairs   necessitated    by   the   ravages   of    time  ; 

ignorance  in  Young^s  time  was  imposed  on  the  though    it   still   bears   a   number   of    sculptural 

French  nation  by  a  tyrannical  censorship  that,  ornaments  which  are  much   admired,  including 

for  aught  the  country  knew  to  the  contrary',  their  certain  masks,  reputed  to  be  masterpieces.     It  is 

representatives  were  in  the  Bastille  ;  and  the  mob  called  the  Pavilion  of  Hanover,  and  is  so  named 

was   accustomed   to   pillage,   burn,  and  destroy  from  having  been  erected  and  adorned   by  the 

from  sheer  want  of  knowledge.    Even  in  the  large  architect  Cheveautel  for  the  Due  de  Richelieu  at 

provincial  towns  Young  could  not  see  £l  news-  the  end  of  the  garden  attached  to  his  mansion, 

paper.     At  the  cafes  there  was  nothing  to  read  after  the  campaign  of  Hanover,  in  1757,  w-hich 

but  the  Gazette  de  France^  a  sheet  in  which  the  he    terminated     by    securing    the    capitulation 

professed  "  news "  was  so  dished  up  that  "  no  of  Closterseven.     Under  the  Directory  and  the 

man  of  common-sense  "  would  attempt  to  digest  Consulate,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  the 

it.     The  consequence  was  that  the  frequenters  of  ;  Pavilion  of  Hanover  and  a  portion  of  the  grounds 

cafes   and   restaurants  could   be   heard    gravely  belonging   formerly  to   the   Due   de    Richelieu 

discussing  news  a  fortnight  old.  were  the  scene  of  public  assemblies,  balls,  and 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  house  of  which  the  !  concerts  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Tortoni  established 

• 

ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  Librairie  Nou-  his  famous  ice-shop  and  cafe  in  partnership  w4th 


velle,  we  find  the  Club  of  the  Two  Worlds,  or 
"  Cercle  des  Deux  Mondes,"  established  in  .an 
abode  which  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the 


another  Italian,  named  Velloni.  The  latter  is 
now  forgotten  ;  but  Tortoni,  who  continued  the 
business  on  his  own  account,  is,  in  the  world  of 


Jockey  Club,  until  this  latter,  after  deserting  the  ;  cafes,  an  historical  figure. 

mansion  built  by  the  Farmer-General  de  Lange  I  Let  us  not  hurry  past  the  former  Hotel 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  continued  its  Choiseul,  where,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
western  progress,  to  reach  ultimately  the  domi-  j  Pace,  Minister  of  War,  resided  ;  where,  under  the 
cile  it  at  present  inhabits  on  the  Boulevard  des  i  Directory,  the  staff"  of  the  Army  of  Paris  was  es- 
Capucines.  tablished  ;  and  where  Murat  afterwards  lived  in 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Choiseul  is  the  the  capacity  of  Governor.  When  the  Restora- 
well-known  establishment  of  Potel  and  Chabot,  tion  came  to  pass  it  was  turned  into  the  head- 
who  keep  what,  in  London — for  want  of  a  better  quarters  of  the  National  Guard.  Finally  it  was 
name,  and  probably  in  virtue  of  some  tradition  put  up  for  sale,  when,  after  the  assassination  of 
on  the  subject — is  called  an  "  Italian  warehouse.'*  the  Due  of  Berri  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera 
This  firm,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  I  House  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  it  was  determined 
lighter  description  of  comestibles  and  dainties.  I  to  pull  down  the  lyric  temple  and  erect  another 
In  these  it  deals  largely  enough  ;  and  among  the  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  Hotel  Choiseul.  We 
tempting  delicacies  offered  to  the  passer-by  are  !  shall  see  in  the  proper  place  that  the  demolition 
early  vegetables,  fruit,  olives,  ham,  sausages  of  of  the  Opera  House  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  was 
rare  manufacture,  and  game  pies.  But  besides  due  to  the  representations  of  the  Archbishop  of 
selling  stray  articles  to  the  chance  epicure,  the  ,  Paris,  who  refused  to  allow  the  last  sacrament  to 
house  of  Potel  and  Chabot  undertakes  the  supply  :  be  administered  to  the  dying  prince  unless  he 
of  pinners  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  employs  a  \  received  a'  promise  that  the  profane  building,  in 
number  of  chefs,  sous-chefs,  scullions,  roasters,  ■  which  so  holy  an  act  had  to  be  performed,  should 
pastry-cooks,   and    other    functionaries    of   the    immediately    afterwards     be    destroyed.       The 


kitchen.      It  was  the  firm  of  Potel  and  Chabot 


Hotel  Choiseul  was  bought  by  the  City  of  Paris, 


which,  in  July,  1888,  supplied  in  the  Champ  de  ,  and  close  to  what  remained  of  the  ancient  man- 
Mars  the  banquet  offered  to  10,000  mayors  from  !  sion  rose  the  new  Opera  House,  opening  on  to 
all  parts  of  France,  furnishing  it  hot,  so  that  \  the  Rue  Le  Pelletier,  where,  between  the  years 
many  of  the  guests  declared   they  had   never  11821    and    1823,   so    many  great    works  were 
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brought  out,  including  Rossini's  Guillatimc 
Telly  Auber's  yfasam'ello^  as  it  is  called  in 
England,  Donizetti's  Favorite^  Verdi's  Vcpres 
SicilienneSy  and  Meyerbeer's  Robert  Ic  Viable^ 
Pr.ophetc^  and  Africainc.  On  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  October  20,  1873,  the  eve  of  the 
hundredth  representation  of  Ambroise  Thomas' 
Hamlet^  flames  burst  out  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
the  next  day  the  Opera  House  was  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  noticed,  that 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Rue  Le  Pelletier  took  place  precisely  two  hundred 
years  after  the  production  of  LuUi's  earliest 
opera,  the  first  lyrical  piece  ever  performed  in 
Paris  under  the  royal  patent  which  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  opera  house.  Lulli 
has  been  represented,  in  a  famous  picture,  re- 
ceiving his  '*  privilege"  ffom  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  a  reward  and  encouragement  for  services 
rendered.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that 
Lulli,  though  he  established  opera  in  Paris,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  it.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
brought  Italian  opera  to  Paris  in  1645,  when 
Lulli  was  but  a  child  ;  and  the  French  opera 
named  Akebar^  Roi  de  Mogol^  written  and 
composed  by  the  Abbe  Mailly,  was  represented 
the  year  afterwards  in  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Carpentras  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Bichi. 
A  public  performance,  moreover,  was  given  of 
J^ymonCy  words  by  Perrin,  music  by  Cambert, 
in  1671  ;  but  though  Pomonc  was  the  first 
French  opera  offered  in  Paris  to  a  general 
audience,  Lulli's  Cadmh  was  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  lyrical  productions  given  at  the 
State  Opera  House  which  extended,  with  but  two 
short  breaks,  from  1673  to  1873. 

The  new  Opera  House,  which  was  to  replace 
the  one  burnt  down  in  1873,  had  already,  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence,  been  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  all  but  finished  under 
Napoleon  III.  But  1873,  scarcely  more  than 
two  years  after  the  disasters  of  the  siege  and 
Commune,  was  not  the  time  at  which  to  complete 
and  inaugurate  a  sumptuous  Opera  House  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  famous  edifice, 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  threw  its  doors  open  to 
the  public. 

Another  celebrated  building  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout,  is  the 
former  H6tel  de  Brancas,  built  by  the  architect 
Belanger,  a  devoted  fi-iend  of  the  famous  Sophie 
Arnould,  to  whom  he  was  faithfully  attached 
until  her  death.     His  endeavours  to  obtain  for 


her,  in  default  of  a  pension  that  was  never 
paid,  a  portion  of  the  large  sum  due  to  her  from 
the  directors  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  energy  as  well  as  heart. 
It  was  in  the  character  of  architect  that  Belanger 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  and 
witty  actress  ;  and  when  he  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage,  which  she  did  not  accept,  she  at  once 
observed  that  no  one  was  better  fitted  than  an 
architect  to  build  up  her  damaged  reputation. 
From  the  family  of  Brancas  the  mansion  erected 
by  Belanger  passed  to  the  wife  of  General  Rapp, 
then  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  to  her  son 
Lord  Seymour,  and  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
Under  Napoleon  III.  magnificent  entertainments 
were  given  there  by  the  late  Khalil  Pasha.  On 
the  ground-floor  of  the  edifice  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared the  Cafe  de  Paris,  celebrated  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  as  the  rendez-vous  of  celebrities  in 
literature,  art,  and  the  world  of  fashion.  It  was 
in  time  to  be  followed  by  other  excellent 
restaurants,  now  vanished,  but  not  forgotten. 

The  last  house  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Military  School, 
founded,  for  200  oflficers'  sons,  under  the  name  of 
Dcfpot  des  Gardes  Fran^ais  ;  where  for  twenty 
years  of  his  life  Rossini  lived  on  the  first  floor, 
and  whence  he  moved  to  the  villa  at  Passy 
offered  to  him  by  the  City  of  Paris.  It  was  in 
this  retreat  that  he  ended  his  days. 

The  Chaussee  d'Antin,  formerly  a  high  road 
leading  from  the  boulevards  into  the  open 
country,  is  full  of  interesting  associations.  In 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  or  close  to  that  thorough- 
fare in  its  present  form,  stood  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Terpsichore  built  for  Madeleine 
Guimard,  the  dancer  ;  which  so  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Sophie  Arnould,  the  vocalist,  that 
she  insisted  on  havin'g  a  mansion  of  equal 
magnificence  side  by  side  with  that  of  her 
operatic  friend  and  rival.  Madeleine  Guimard, 
according  to  one  of  her  biographers,  excited  as 
much  admiration  and  scattered  as  many  fortunes 
as  any  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  ugly,  thin,  of  sallow 
comple^tion,  and  marked  with  the  small -pox. 
She  is  said  to  have  preserved,  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  her  youth  and  a  certain  indescribable 
charm  which  constituted  her  chief  attractions. 
She  possessed,  moreover,  such  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  that  by 
the  arts  of  dress  and  adornment  alone  she  could 
still   make  herself  look  young  when  age  had 
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crept  upon  her.     Queen  Marie  Antoinette  would  decorated   internally  by  Fragonard,  one  of  the 

often    consult  her   about  matters  of  dress,  and  most  famous  painters  of  that  day.     In  his  wall- 

especiaJly  the    arrangement    of    her  hair  ;    and  pictures  he  never  failed  to  introduce  the  face  and 

once   when,  for   her  rebellious   attitude   at    the  figure  of  the  light-footed  divinity  of  the  place ; 

theatre,  she  had,  in  accordance  with  the  strange  until  at  last  he  became  enamoured  of  his  model, 


customs  of  the  times,  been  ordered  to  prison, 
she    is    reported    to   have    said   to    her    maid : 

"  Never  mind,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen 
telling  her  that  I  have  discovered  a  new  way  of 
doing  the  hair.  We  shall  be  out  before  the 
evening."  But  to  return  to  the  Temple  of 
Terpsichore,  which,  built  in  the  finest  archi- 
tectural style,  and  magnificently  furnished,  was 


and,  presuming  on  one  occasion  to  show  signs  of 
je.ilousy,  was  promptly  discharged,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  most  unsuitable  artist  that  can  be 
conceived — bj'  David,  the  painter  of  heroic 
figures,  of  Republican  subjects,  and  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  glory.  The  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  was,  in  Madeleine 
Guimard's   time,   a   very   young   man — a   mere 
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SOPHIE    ARNOULD. 


student,  in  fact.  But  he  was  a  stern  Republican, 
and  when  the  luxurious  but  sympathetic  dancer 
saw  that  the  work  of  decorating  her  voluptuous 
palace  did  not  accord  with  his  lofty  aspirations, 
she  gave  him  the  sum  he  was  to  have  received 
for  covering  her  walls  with  fantastic  designs,  in 
order  that  he  might  continue  his  studies  in  the 
style  which  best  suited  him. 

The  house  built  by  Sophie  Arnould  next  door 
to  Madeleine  Guimard's  Temple  of  Terpsichore 
bore   no    distinctive  name.     But    it  was   of  the 
same  size  as  the  "  Temple,"  and  on  the  portico, 
which    was   supported    by  two    Doric   columns, 
could  be  seen  the  figure  of 
Euterpe  with  the  features  of 
Sophie   Arnould.    The  first 
floor  contained  the  reception 
rooms,   with   spacious  ante- 
chambers  for  the  servants. 
On    the   second   floor    were 
the  bedrooms  of  the  children, 
who,  at  a  later  period,  were 
acknowledged  by  their  father. 
Count  Brancas  de  Lauragais, 
and  bore  his  name.    In  the 
National    Library    of    Paris 
several  drawings  and  plates 
are  exhibited  of  the  different 
portions  of  Sophie  Arnould's 
house  ;    and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  fa9ade  bears  this 
inscription  ; — "  Facade  of   a 

projected    house     for    Mile.  mlle.  t 

Arnould    in    the    Chauss^e 
d'Antin.     To  be  constructed  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Mile-  Guimard,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. — B61  anger . ' ' 

So  much  care  did  the  amorous  architect  of 
the  new  house  bestow  on  his  work,  and  so 
agreeable  did  he  make  himself  to  the  lady  for 
whom  it  was  being  built,  that  he  was  asked  to 
share  it  with  the  owner  ;  and  there  was  at  one 
time  a  serious  prospect  of  Sophie  Arnould 
becoming  Mme.  B^langer.  To  serve  some 
purpose  of  her  own  she  spread  the  report  that  | 
she  was  married  to  the  architect,  who  showed  : 
himself  quite  disposed  to  give  reality  to  the  I 
fiction.  He  was  a  merry  man,  and  pleased  , 
Sophie  as  much  by  his  ready  wit  as  by  his 
agreeable  manners.  After  a  time  she  got  tired 
of  him,  and  having  formed  an  attachment  for 
the  actor  Florence,  wrote  B^langer  a  letter  of 
dismissal,  at  the  same  time  addressing  to 
Florence  an  avowal  of  her  love.  Klanger, 
however,  found  an  opportunity  of  changing  the 


envelopes,  so  that  Florence  the  aCtor  received 
the  letter  intended  for  BelangCr  the  architect". 
The  next  time  Florence  saw  Sophie  he  was 
naturally  somewhat  cold  in  his  demeanour 
towards  her,  and  this  coldness  was  naturally 
resented  by  Sophie,  who  had  written  to  him  with 
much  warmth.  Belanger  triumphed,  and  his 
triumph  was  of  long  duration  ;  Sophie,  indeed, 
remained  attached  to  him  throughout  her 
life.  Of  all  her  former  friends  the  only  ones 
who  showed  genuine  solicitude  for  her  in 
her  latter  days  of  poverty  and  sickness  were 
Belanger  and   Lauragais, 

Many  years  afterwards,  in 
the  gloomiest  and  most  san- 
guinary days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  Belanger  was 
poor  and  Sophie  Arnould 
still  poorer,  the  architect 
begged  the  actress  and 
singer  to  accept,  as  from  an 
old  friend,  a  piece  of  two 
louis  which  he  at  the  same 
time  forwarded  to  her. 
Sophie  replied  that  she  did 
not  desire  his  money,  but 
that  she  was  deeply  obliged 
to  him  for  such  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  in  memory  thereof 
would  wear  the  gold  piece 
next  her  heart.  When  she 
was  on  her  death-bed,  the 
.AiROK.  famous     architect,     himself 

without  means,  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  a  letter  in  which 
he  reminded  him  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  due  to  Mile.  Arnould  from  the 
Opera  ;  of  which,  now  that  she  was  in  the 
greatest  distress,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
obtain  payment,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
louis.  "Thb  unhappy  woman,"  he  continued, 
"  of  whom  Gluck  said, '  Without  the  charm  of 
the  accent  and  declamation  of  Mile.  Arnould 
my  Ipkigenia  would  never  have  been  accepted  in 
France,'  finds  herself  without  even  the  means 
of  prolonging  her  life." 

In  October,  1802,  Sophie  Arnould  died,  after 
receiving  absolution  from  the  cure  of  Saint- 
Germain  -  I'Auxerrois,  the  parish  in  which  she 
was  born. 

Another  remarkable  personage  who  lived  in, 
or  rather  close  to,  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  was 
that  devoted  lover  of  Mdlle.  Clairon,  Monsieur 

de  S ,  who  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  famous 

actress  with  esteem,  but  not  with  any  warmer 
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feeling  ;  and  who,  according  to  her  belief,  as 
well  as  that  of  several  of  her  friends,  paid  her 
visits  of  complaint  and  menace  after  his  death. 
**His  humour,"  writes  Mile.  Clairon,  in  her 
**  Memoirs,"  "  was  gloomy  and  melancholy.  *  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  men,*  he  would 
say,  *  not  to  despise  and  shun  them.*  His  desire 
was  to  live  only  for  me,  and  that  I  should  live 
only  for  him.  This  last  idea  particularly  dis- 
pleased me.  I  might  have  been  content  to  be 
restrained  by  a  garland  of  flowers,  but  could  not 
bear  to  be  confined  by  a  chain.  I  saw  from  that 
moment  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  flattering 
hope  which  nourishes  attachment  and  of  dis- 
allowing his  frequent  visits.  This  determination, 
which  I  persisted  in,  caused  him  a  serious  in- 
disposition, during  which  I  paid  him  every 
possible  attention  ;  but  my  constant  refusal  to 
indulge  the  passion  he  entertained  for  me  made 
the  wound  still  deeper." 

Afterwards,  when  the  young  man  had  partly 
recovered.  Mile.  Clairon,  convinced  that  his 
absence  from  her  would  be  to  his  advantage, 
constantly  refused  his  letters  and  his  visits. 
"  Two  years  and  a  half,"  continues  Mile.  Clairon, 
^'  passed  between  our  first  acquaintance  and  his 
death.  He  entreated  me  to  assuage  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  by  repairing  to  his  bed-side. 
My  engagement  prevented  me  from  complying 
with  this  request,  and  he  expired  in  the  presence 
of  his  domestics  and  an  old  lady  whom  he  had 
alone  for  some  time  sufiered." 

The  house  in  which  M.  de  S died  was  the 

one  previously  referred  to  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin  ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night 
Mile.  Clairon,  who  was  living  far  off  in  the  Rue 
de  Bussy,  near  the  Rue  de  Seine,  was  startled — 
as  were  also,  she  declares,  several  friends  in 
company  with  her  at  the  time — by  "  the  most 
piercing  cry  "  she  had  ever  heard.  "  Its  long 
continuance  and  piteous  sound,"  she  continues, 
*^  astonished  everyone.  I  fainted  away,  and  was 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  insensible."  Every 
night  at  the  same  hour  Mile.  Clairon  heard  the 
same  bitter  wail.  "  All  of  us  in  the  house,"  she 
writes,  "  my  friends,  my  neighbours,  the  police 
even,  have  heard  this  very  cry  repeated  under 
my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  appearing  to 
proceed  from  the  air."  She  was  recommended 
by  an  incredulous  acquaintance  to  invoke  the 
phantom  the  next  time  it  announced  its  presence. 
She  did  so,  when  "  the  same  cry  was  uttered 
thrice  in  succession,  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
and  shrillness  terrible  beyond  expression."  Poor 
Mile.  Clairon  was  persecuted  in  this  manner  at 


an  hour  before  midnight  for  days  at  a  stretch  ; 
until,  at  length,  in  lieu  of  a  piercing  cry,  she 
heard  every  night,  and  always  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  explosion  of  a  gun.  Fearing  there  might  be 
some  design  upon  her  life,  she  communicated 
with  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  who,  accompanied 
by  proper  officers,  carefully  examined  the  house 
next  door,  but  without  discovering  any  ground 
for  suspicion.  *  *  The  following  day,' '  says  Clairon, 
"  the  street  was  narrowly  watched  ;  the  officers 
of  police  had  their  eyes  upon  every  house  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  their  vigilance,  there  occurred 
the  same  discharge,  at  the  same  hour,  and  against 
the  same  frame  of  glass  for  three  whole  months, 
though  no  one  could  ever  discover  from  whence 
it  proceeded.  "  This  fact,"  she  adds,  "  is  attested 
by  all  the  registers  of  police." 

One  day  a  lady  called  on  Mile.  Clairon  and 
made  herself  known  as  the  best  friend  of  the  late 

Monsieur  de  S ,  and  the  only  person  he  had 

suffered  to  be  with  him  during  the  last  moments 
of  his  life. 

"  To  condemn  you,"  she  said,  "  would  be 
unjust  .  ,  .  but  his  passion  for  you  overcame 
him,  and  your  last  refusal  hastened  his  end.  He 
counted  every  minute  till  half-past  ten,  when  his 
servant  positively  informed  him  that  you  would 
not  come  to  him.  After  a  moment  he  took  my 
hand  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  which  terrified  me, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Cruel  woman  !  but  she  shall 
gain  nothing.  I  will  pursue  her  as  much  after 
my  death  as  I  have  during  my  life.'  I  en- 
deavoured to  calm  him,  but  he  was  no  more." 

The  words  had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  unhappy 
Mile.  Clairon  ;  and  the  cries  and  threats  from 
her  distressed  lover  gradually  ceased  to  afflict 
her,  and  in  time  this  excellent  woman — who 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  love  by  order — 
became  pacified. 

The  first  building  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin  is  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  built  to  re- 
place the  old  playhouse  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1867.  Anciently  this  theatre  seemed 
to  be  placed  beneath  the  auspices  of  Colle  des 
Augiers  and  Scribe,  whose  names  mark  different 
phases  of  the  Vaudeville  style,  once  exclusively 
cultivated  by  this  theatre.  Of  later  years,  how- 
ever, especially  since  the  production  of  the 
younger  Dumas'  Dame  aux  Camillas^  some 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  often  thrown  gaiety  on 
one  side  for  the  pathetic  and  dramatic.  The 
Vaudeville,  like  all  the  Paris  theatres,  has 
frequently  changed  its  habitation,  though  it  has 
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always  retained  its  original  name.  Founded  in 
1792,  when  the  Revolution  was  approaching  the 
Terrorist  period,  at  a  building  in  the  Rue  de 
Chartres,  between  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and 
the  Palais  Royal  (since  pulled  down)«  the 
Vaudeville  was,  after  a  life  of  half  a  century, 
driven  from  its  first  abode  by  the  usual  fire.  In 
1838,  the  year  of  the  conflagration,  it  sought 
a  temporary  refuge  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  to  move  in  1840  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  where  it  took  possession  of  the  house 
previously  occupied  by  the  Opera  Comique. 
Here,  where  it  remained  firom  1840  to  1867,  it 
changed  its  style,  and  instead  of  comedies  and 
comediettas  interspersed  with  songs,  produced 
with  immense  success  a  series  of  dramas  of  the 
most  moving  kind,  such  as  the  already  named 
Dame  aux  CamHias^  Octave  Feuillet's  Dalila 
and  Roman  d^unjeune  Homme  panvre^  Barri^re's 
Filles  de  Marhre^  Sardou's  Nos  Intimes  and 
Matson  neuve.  It  is  not  indeed  at  the  Theitre 
Fran^ais,  but  at  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Gym- 
nase,  that  in  modern  times  the  masterpieces 
of  French  dramatic  literature  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  first  representation  of  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  forms  a  turning  point  in 
the  "history  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  The 
play — which  was  soon  to  become  celebrated 
throughout  France,  and  in  its  operatic  form, 
set  to  music  by  Verdi,  throughout  Europe — was 
not  produced  without  serious  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  censorship  ;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  de  Morny, 
Napoleon  III.'s  unacknowledged  brother  and 
chief  adviser,  that  permission  to  represent  the 
piece  was  obtained.  When  the  performance  at 
last  took  place,  the  success  of  the  drama,  owing 
a  good  deal  to  the  pathetic  acting  of  Mme. 
Doche  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  was  marvellous  ; 
and  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
articles  in  aU  the  French  journals  at  this 
period,  not  only  on  the  play  and  on  the  novel 
fi-om  the  same  pen  whence  the  play  was 
derived,  but  on  the  unhappy  young  woman 
whose  life  and  death  the  author  had  more  or  less 
faiithfully  depicted  in  the  leading  character.  To 
show  that  light-minded  Frenchmen  were  not 
alone  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  tragic  end 
of  the  fascinating  Marie  Duplessis,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  own  Charles  Dickens  was  as 
much  touched  by  it  as  the  numerous  French 
writers,  who,  more  or  less  perfectly,  have  put 
their  feelings  on  the  subject  into  literary  form. 
"  Not  many  days  after  I  left,"  writes  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  "Life  of  Dickens,"  under  date  of  1847, 


"  all  Paris  was  crowding  to  the  sale  of  a  lady  of 
the  demi-monde^  Marie  Duplessis,  who  had  led 
the  most  brilliant  and  abandoned  of  lives,  and 
left  behind  her  the  most  exquisite  furniture  and 
the  most  voluptuous  and  sumptuous  bijouterie. 
Dickens  wished  at  one  time  to  have  pointed  the 
moral  of  this  life  and  death,  of  which  there  was 
great  talk  in  Paris  while  we  were  together.  The 
disease  of  satiety,  which,  only  less  often  than 
hunger,  passes  for  a  broken  heart,  had  killed  her. 
*  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  the  most  famous 
of  the  Parb  physicians,  at  a  loss  for  her  exact 
complaint.  At  last  she  answered,  *  To  see  my 
mother.*  She  was  sent  for,  and  there  came  a 
simple  Breton  peasant  woman,  clad  in  the  quaint 
garb  of  her  province,  who  prayed  by  her  bed 
until  she  died." 

The  Dame  aux  Camelias  called  into  ex- 
istence a  whole  series  of  pieces,  produced  either 
at  the  Vaudeville  or  at  the  Gymnase,  in  which 
the  true  character  of  women  in  certain  difficult 
positions  was  treated  controversially,  with  ex- 
amples in  support  of  arguments  ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  last  kind  of  play  one  would  expect 
to  see  at  the  Vaudeville  is  precisely  that  to 
which  the  theatre  owes  its  name.  The  situation 
of  this  theatre  in  the  most  fashionable,  most 
fi-equented  part  of  the  boulevard  renders  it, 
apart  fi*om  its  own  special  attractions,  the  fav- 
ourite resort  of  foreigners  living  at  the  excellent 
hotels  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  house,  with 
its  1,300  seats,  is  only  of  moderate  size,  but  it 
is  much  more  commodious  than  the  old  theatre 
of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

The  theatres  of  Paris,  generally,  are,  indeed, 
far  less  commodious  than  those  of  London.  The 
Parisians  will  go  anywhere  and  submit  to  any 
discomfort  in  order  to  see  good  acting  and  a 
good  play.  In  England  we  are  much  more  par- 
ticular ;  and  the  narrow  ill-ventilated  theatres 
of  Paris  would  certainly  be  objected  to  by 
English  audiences.  The  Paris  theatres,  however, 
are  steadily  improving,  as  one  by  one  they  get 
burnt  down  ;  and  the  new  ones  springing  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  are  often  attractive  without  and 
convenient  within.  In  the  ancient  days  before 
the  Great  Revolution,  the  Parisians  were  as 
passionately  fond  of  the  theatre  as  they  are  now, 
but  their  playhouses,  according  to  the  author  of 
"  Le  nouveau  Paris,"  were  abominable. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  nastiness,"  he 
writes,  "  that  distinguishes  these  places  of  general 
resort,  because  I  would  not  wish  to  injure  the 
property  of  the  comedians  ;  nor  shall  I  inveigh 
against  the  insolence  of  the  box-keepers,  and 
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Other  servants  of  our  theatres,  as  it  would  give 
to  the  world  a  bad  opinion  of  the  proprietors 
themselves,  to  whom  some  censorious  readers 
might  apply  the  proverb,  'Like  master  like 
man,'   and  think    it    a    truism.      I    intend   to 


they  desire,  but  what  is  given  them.  Surrounded 
with  armed  men,  they  must  neither  laugh  too 
loud  at  a  comedy  nor  express  their  feelings  at  a 
tragedy  in  too  pointed  a  manner.  Hence  the 
pit,  except  in  some  fits  of  a  transient  excitement, 


confine  myself  to  those  points  that  more 
materially  concern  the  spectator  when  he  has 
once  got  in  and  has  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
a  clean  seat.  First  let  us  survey  the  pit.  Here 
everybody  stands.  You  will  imagine  that  its 
inhabitants  are  the  formidable  umpires  of  taste 
and  dramatic  productions  ;  this  may  or  may  not 
be,  just  as  it  suits  the  caprices  of  the  police,  or 
the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  who,  from  making 
the  master's  bed,  have  raised  themselves  by 
degrees  to  judge  of  things  which  they  hardly 
understand.  Hence  an  actress  is  palmed  upon 
the  public.  Whether  she  is  good  or  bad  is  not 
the  question,  but  whether  she  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  one  or  the  whole  of  those 
gentlemen  ;  and  everyone  knows  what  price 
she  has  paid  for  her  admission.  Not  a  play  is 
represented  here  without  a  guard  of  thirty  men 
with  a  few  rounds  each  to  quiet  the  spectators. 
This  internal  guard  keeps  the  frequenters  of  the 
pit  in  a  kind  of  passive  condition  ;  and  whether 
you  are  tired,  crowded,  or  bruised,  beware  of 
giving  any  sign  of  uneasiness  or  discontent.  Yet 
the  unfortunate  public  pays  to  take,  not  what 


is  mournfully  dull.  If  you  venture  to  give  any 
sign  of  your  existence,  you  are  collared  by  one  of 
the  guards  and  carried  ^ro  formd  before  a  Com- 
missionaire. I  say  for  form  sake,  because  every- 
one in  the  play-house  is  really  under  martial 
law  ;  the  civil  magistrate  is  only  there  to  hear 
and  approve  the  sentence  passed  upon  the 
culprit  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  ;  who  upon 
the  report,  seldom  exact,  but  often  groundless, 
of  the  soldier,  orders  the  accused  party  to 
prison  ;  and  the  Commissionaire,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  merit  of  the  charge,  or  so  much 
as  daring  to  hint  at  the  least  objection,  signs  the 
mittimus. " 

The  Boulevard  des  Capucines  seems  on  both 
sides  entirely  new  ;  its  houses  are  white,  bright, 
and  in  perfect  condition.  If  the  crowd  one  sees 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  is  a  Parisian 
crowd,  that  which  animates  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines  is  a  cosmopolitan  one.  It  touches 
what  in  the  artistic,  if  not  in  the  general,  sense 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  heart  of  Paris — the 
New  Opera,  that  is  to  say,  standing  in  the 
centre  of   the  place  which  bears  its  name^  and 
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the  streets  called  after  those  operatic  celebrities, 
Scribe,  Aubtr,  Hale\-yi  and  Meyerbeer  ;  one 
librettist  and  three  composers. 

The  Place  de  TOpera  is,  indeed,  the  heart  of 
Paris,  communicating  by  great  arteries  with  all 
the  most  important  organs  of  Parisian  life.  The 
magnificent  Avenue  of  the  Opera  leads  straight 
to  the  LouvTe  ;  in  another  direction  the  Rue  du 
Quatre-Septembre  goes  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 
Look  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  at  the  end  you 
will  see  La  Place  Vendome,  with  its  column  in 
memory  of  the  Grand  Army  standing  out  in  its 
dark  bronze  against  the  fresh  green  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.     Here  all  that  is  most  Parisian 


or,  as  regards  the  French  form  of  grand  opera, 
found  its  present  capacious  and  splendid  home. 
It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Frenchmen  that  Le 
Nouvel  Opera — as  the  existing  Grand  Opera  in 
Paris  has  been  called  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
as  it  will  probably  be  called  for  a  long  while  to 
come— covers  thirteen  times  as  much  ground  as 
the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin.  It  is,  indeed, 
superior  by  its  commodiousness  as  well  as  its 
magnificence  to  every  other  opera  house  in 
Europe  ;  though  what  above  all  distinguishes  it 
is  its  admirable  site,  and  the  wide  open  space  in 
which  it  stands.  In  many  capitals  the  theatres, 
even  the  finest," are  only  portions  of  a  street.     At 


in  Paris  may  be  seen  1  the  finest  shops,  the  most 
briUiant  equipages,  with  all  the  glitter  of  fashion- 
able life.  The  expensive  jeweller  and  the  exorbi- 
tant milliner  here  have  their  establishments  side 
by  side  with  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  and  clubs. 
The  Opera  in  France  had  much  to  go  through 
before  it  attained  its  present  artistic  development, 


Moscow,  it  is  true,  the  Great  Theatre  stands  by 
itself  in  a  vast  square — a  square  which,  compared 
with  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  is  a  desert  space. 
From  its  very  origin  the  Opera  in  France  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  institution  of  the 
first  importance.  It  enjoyed  special  privileges 
from  the  Crown,  it  was  managed  like  a  depart- 
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ment  of  the  State,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Opera 
was  punished  like  a  treasonable  offence. 

"  Before  I  tell  you,"  wrote  Rousseau  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "what  I 
think  of  this  famous  theatre,  I  will  state  what  is 
said  about  it.  The  judgment  of  connoisseurs 
may  correct  mine  if  I  am  wrong.  The  Opera  of 
Paris  passes  in  the  capital  for  the  most  pompous, 
the  most  voluptuous,  the  most  admirable  spectacle 
that  human  art  has  ever  invented.  Its  admirers 
declare  it  to  be  the  most  superb  monument  of 
the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  one  is  not 
so  free  as  you  may  think  to  express  an  opinion 
on  such  an  important  subject.  Here  you  may 
dispute  about  everything  except  music  and  the 
Opera  ;  on  these  topics  alone  it  is  dangerous  not 
to  dissemble.  French  music  is  defended,  too,  by 
a  very  rigorous  inquisition,  and  the  first  thing 
intimated  as  a  warning  to  strangers  who  visit 
this  country  is  that  all  foreigners  admit  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  so  fine  as  the  Opera  of 
Paris.  The  fact  is,  discreet  people  hold  their 
tongues,  and  dare  only  laugh  in  their  sleeves." 

Rousseau  then,  speaking  in  the  person  of 
St.  Preuz,  the  hero  of  "  La  nouvelle  Heloise," 
describes  the  performance  as  it  took  place  at  the 
Opera.  "Imagine,"  he  says,  "an  enclosure 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  long  in  proportion  ;  this 
enclosure  is  the  theatre.  On  its  two  sides  are 
placed  at  intervals  screens,  which  are  crudely 
painted  with  the  objects  which  the  scene  is 
about  to  represent.  At  the  back  of  the  en- 
closure hangs  a  great  curtain,  painted  in  like 
manner  and  nearly  always  pierced  and  torn  that 
it  may  represent  at  a  little  distance  gulfs  on  the 
earth  or  holes  in  the  sky.  Everyone  who 
passes  behind  this  stage  or  touches  the  curtain 
produces  a  sort  of  earthquake  which  has  a  double 
effect.  The  sky  is  made  of  certain  bluish  rags 
suspended  from  poles  or  cords,  as  linen  may  be 
seen  hung  out  to  dry  in  any  washerwoman's 
yard.  The  sun,  which  is  here  sometimes  seen, 
is  a  lighted  torch  in  a  lantern.  The  cars  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  are  composed  of  four  rafters 
squared  and  hung  on  a  thick  rope  in  the  form 
of  a  swing  or  see-saw  ;  between  the  rafters  is  a 
cross  plank  on  which  the  god  sits  down,  and  in 
front  hangs  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  well  dirtied, 
which  acts  the  part  of  clouds  for  the  magnificent 
car.  One  may  see,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
machine,  two  or  three  stinking  candles,  badly 
snuffed,  which,  while  the  great  personage  de- 
ment edly  presents  himself  swinging  in  his 
see-saw,  fumigate  him  with  an  incense  worthy 
of  his  dignity.     The  agitated  sea  is  composed  of 


long  angular  arrangements  of  cloth  and  blue 
pasteboard  strung  on  parallel  spits,  which  are 
turned  by  little  blackguard  boys.  The  thunder 
is  a  heavy  cart  rolled  over  an  arch,  and  is  not 
the  least  agreeable  instrument  one  hears.  The 
flashes  of  lightning  are  made  of  pinches  of  resin 
thrown  on  a  flame  ;  and  the  thunder  is  a  cracker 
at  the  end  of  a  fusee. 

"The  theatre  is,  moreover,  furnished  with 
little  square  traps,  which,  opening  at  need, 
announce  that  the  demons  are  about  to  issue 
firom  their  cave.  When  they  have  to  rise  into 
the  air  little  imps  of  stuffed  brown  cloth  are 
substituted  for  them,  or  sometimes  real  chimney 
sweeps,  who  swing  about  suspended  on  ropes  till 
they  are  majestically  lost  in  the  rags  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  accidents,  however,  which 
not  unfrequently  happen  are  sometimes  as  tragic 
as  farcical.  When  the  ropes  break,  the  infernal 
spirits  and  immortal  gods  fall  together,  and  lame 
or  occasionally  kill  one  another.  Add  to  all 
this  the  monsters  which  render  some  scenes 
very  pathetic,  such  as  dragons,  lizards,  tortoises, 
crocodiles,  and  large  toads,  who  promenade  the 
theatre  with  a  menacing  air,  and  display  at  the 
Opera  all  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony.  Each 
of  these  figures  is  animated  Tjy  a  lout  of  a 
Savoyard  who  has  not  even  intelligence  enough 
to  play  the  beast. 

"Such,  my  cousin,  is  the  august  machinery 
of  the  Opera,  as  I  have  observed  it  from  the  pit, 
with  the  aid  of  my  glass,  for  you  must  not 
imagine  that  all  this  apparatus  is  hidden,  and 
produces  an  imposing  effect.  I  have  only  de- 
scribed what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  any 
other  spectator  may  see.  I  am  assured,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of 
machines  employed  to  put  the  whole  spectacle 
in  motion,  and  I  have  been  invited  several  times 
to  examine  them ;  but  I  have  never  been 
curious  to  learn  how  little  things  are  performed 
by  great  means." 

When  our  musical  historian.  Dr.  Bumey, 
visited  Paris  and  heard  at  the  Opera  the  works 
of  Rameau,  successor  to  LuUi,  under  whose 
direction  the  French  Opera  was  founded,  he 
found  the  music  monotonous  in  the  extreme, 
and  without  either  rhythm  or  expression.  He 
could  admire  nothing  at  the  French  Opera 
except  the  dancing  and  the  decorations  ;  and 
these  alone,  he  says,  seemed  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  It  was  not,  at  that  time,  the 
custom  in  France  to  name  the  singers  in  the 
programme ;  and  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century    no  singer    in    France    attained    such 
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eminence  as  was  reached  by  numbers  in  Italy, 
and  by  not  a  few  in  England,  some  of  Italian, 
some  of  English  birth.     Naturally,  then,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  French  Opera  singers  were 
not   well  paid ;    and  chroniclers  relate  that  a 
Mile.     Aubry      and     a     Mile.    Verdier,     being 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  stage  business,  had 
to  live  in  the  same  room  and  sleep  in  the  same 
bed.     Apart   from   the   obscurity   naturally    re- 
sulting from  the  suppression  of  the  names,  in- 
convenience was  caused  by  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  public  found  itself  of  knowing  which 
singer,  on  any  particular  evening,  would  appear. 
Shortly   before  the  establishment   of  the 
Republic,   when,   for   the  first    time,   the 
names    of   singers  were    printed    in    the 
bills,  an  habitui  rushed  out  of  the  theatre 
in  a  high  state  of  indignation,  and  began 
to    beat   one  of  the    money-takers    in  the 
lobby.     The   poor   man    at   once  under- 
stood the  reason  of  his  aggressor's  wrath. 
"  How   was    I    to   know,"    he  exclaimed, 
"  that   they  would  let   Le  Ponthieu  sing 
to-night !  " 

The  initial  step  towards  high  melody  at 
the  French  Opera  was  taken  when,  some 
fifteen   years  before  the  Revolution,  first 
Gluck,  then  Piccini,  were  invited  to  Paris 
to  produce  adaptations  of  former  successes,   ■ 
or  original  works,  fitted  in  either  case  to 
French  libretti.  While  praising  the  melody 
of   the  Italians  as  much   as  he  condemns 
the    solemnity    of    the    French,  Rousseau 
expresses  the   highest  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  Gluck,  the  great  reformer  of  the 
French  operatic   stage.     After  the  arrival 
of  Gluck  in  Paris  Rousseau  is  said  never 
to  have  missed  a  representation  of  Orphee. 
He  said,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  gratifica- 
tion which  that  work   had  afforded  him,  that 
"  after    all   there   was  something  in    life  worth 
living  for,  since  in  two  hours  so  much  genuine 
pleasure  could  be  obtained." 

The  next  great  assistance  to  the  French 
Opera,  and  this  a  permanent  one,  was  given 
by  the  Republic,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  large  music-school,  known  as  Vhe  Conservatoire, 
where  a  course  of  gratuitous  instruction  is  given 
to  all  comers  capable  at  the  stipulated  age  of 
passing  the  indispensable  test  examination. 
Before,  however,  the  Conservatoire,  destined  to 
produce  so  many  excellent  vocalists,  instru- 
mentalists, and  composers,  had  time  to  bear 
fruit,  Napoleon  had  done  much  to  encourage 
and  develop  French  musical  art.     Napoleon,  as 


a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  first  admirers  of 
the  afterwards  famous  Mme.  St.  Huberti  ;  and 
when  Mme.  Mara  refused  an  engagement  pressed 
upon  her  at  the  time  of  the  Empire,  Napoleon 
would  have  arrested  her  and  forced  her  to 
accept  it  had  she  not  fled  from  Paris.  Then, 
another  cause  of  improvement  at  the  French 
Opera  was  the  frequent  visits  paid,  early  in  this 
century,  and  especially  since  the  Peace  of  1815, 
by  foreign  artists  to  the  capital  which,  in  former 
days,  had  set  its  face  both  against  vocalists  and 
composers  from  abroad.  LuUi,  the  founder  of 
opera  in  France,  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  though 


after  his  naturalisation  he  got  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Frenchman.  His  successor,  Rameau,  was 
no  doubt  a  Frenchman.  But  the  French  tra- 
dition was  so  completely  broken  by  the  advent 
of  Gluck  and  Piccini  that  the  French  have  never 
since  exhibited  any  of  their  ancient  prejudice 
against  foreign  composers ;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris  has  owed  most  of  its 
success,  that  is  to  say,  to  Spontini,  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  Verdi,  and,  above  all,  Meyerbeer. 

A  highly  interesting  account  of  the  rehearsals 
of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diabh — one  of  the 
typical  works  of  the  modern  repertoire  of  grand 
opera — is  given,  in  his  "  Memoires  d'un  Bour- 
geois de  Paris,"  by  Dr.  Veron,  for  some  time 
manager  of  the  Opera  House.     "  It  was  not,"  he 
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tells  us,  "  until  after  four  months  of  orchestral  of  the  fine  shades  of  expression  in  the  singing, 
and  other  rehearsals  that  the  general  rehearsals  of  the  delicate  embroideries  of  the  orchestration, 
were  reached.  These  latter,"  he  continues,  i  But  at  the  first  representation  the  disappoint- 
"  caused  great  fetigue  and  great  excitement  to  ment  is  great.  In  the  immense,  splendidly 
everyone  ;  to  the  composer,  the  singers,  the  chiefe  !  lighted  theatre,  filled  with  an  excited  crowd,  all 
of   department,   and    the   manager.      When  a  |  the  rich  and  elegant  details  of  the  score  will  be 

lost  through  the  stuff  of  the 
women's  dresses  and  the 
diminished  sonority  of  a 
building  crowded  in  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery.  Great 
musical  ideas,  grand  orches- 
tral effects,  will  now  alone 
produce  an  impression. 
Thus  it  happened  that  at 
the  first  representation  of 
Robert  the  Devil,  the 
public,  after  applauding  the 
first  two  acts,  was  only  im- 
pressed and  deeply  moved 
by  the  chorus  of  demons." 

After  describing  the  anxi- 
eties and  perplexities  which 
throughout  the  long  series 
of  rehearsals  harass  the 
unfortunate  director.  Dr. 
Veron  proceeds  to  tell  us 
how  this  gentleman's  last 
and  worst  experience  was 
this  inevitable  final  con- 
ference, held  in  his  own 
private  room,  at  which  the 
author  of  the  words  and  the 
composer  of  the  music  had 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  some  necessary 
"  cuts." 

"  The  librettist  maintains 
that  to  Uke  away  one 
phrase,  one  word,  is  to 
render  the  work  unintel- 
ligible, so  cunningly  is  it 
constructed.  The  composer 
resists  with  no  less  ob- 
stinacy.  His  score,  he  says, 
cannot  be  broken  up  into 
fragments.  It  is  all  com- 
bined and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  perfect  whole.  One  piece  serves  as 
indispensable  contrast  to  another.  A  chorus 
which  it  has  perhaps  been  suggested  to  leave 
out  is  essential  for  the  effect  of  the  suc- 
ceeding air.  The  discussions  on  such  points 
are  interminable.  I  had  ended  by  showing 
senses,  one  is,  so  to  say,  all  ears  ;  nothing  is  lost  ,'  myself  impassible  in  presence  of  the  storms  and 


general  rehearsal  takes  place,  with  choruses, 
principal  singers,  and  full  orchestra,  but  without 
scenery,  without  costumes,  and  without  full 
light,  the  musical  execution  gains  much  and 
produces  always  a  great  effect.  In  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  the  empty  and  more  sonorous 
house,    without    any   distraction    for    the   other 
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tempests  that  were  raging  around  me  ;  and  I 
devoted  the  time  during  which  these  quarrels 
lasted  to  a  polite  and  engaging  correspondence 
with  all  the  newspaper  editors.  I  was  still 
labouring  for  the  success  of  the  work.  At  last  a 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  a  general  under- 
standing established.  The  chief  copyist  was 
making  the  necessary  changes  and  suppressions 
in  the  score  ;  and  the  public  at  least  never  found 
fault  with  the  words  and  music  that  were  now 
suppressed.  But  when  a  director  has  prepared, 
like  a  good  general,  everything  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  work  on  the  stage,  his  troubles 
begin  with  the  front  of  the  house.  Everyone 
wants  something  from  him  on  the  occasion  of 
a  first  representation  ;  and  that  of  Robert  le 
Diahle  was  exciting  public  interest  to  the 
highest  degree.  Ever3^hing  and  everyone  must 
be  thought  of.  It  is  necessary,  in  assigning 
places,  to  displease  no  one,  and  above  all  to  avoid 
exciting  jealousies,  so  as  to  have  no  irritated 
enemies  in  the  house.  Such  and  such  a  journal- 
ist will  never  pardon  you  for  having  given  his 
fellow -journalist  a  better  place  than  himself. 
The  author  and  composer,  the  leading  artists, 
the  claqueurs  must  be  satisfied.  The  care,  the 
foresight,  the  conferences,  the  instructions, 
indispensable  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of 
the  claque  at  each  representation,  and  particu- 
larly on  great  critical  occasions,  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     One  must  remember,  too,  the 

number  of  the   box  that  Madame would 

like  to  have,  the  number  of  the  stall  preferred 
by  the  friend  of  a  minister  or  of  the  editor  of 
some  great  journal.  One  must  respect,  more- 
over, the  omnipotence  of  the  unknown  journalist, 
as  of  the  journalist  in  vogue  ;  and  on  the  critical 
day  the  existence  is  revealed  of  a  crowd  of 
newspapers  not  previously  heard  of." 

It  was  in  the  old  theatre  of  the  Rue  Le  Pelletier 
that  Rossini's  William  Tell  and  Meyerbeer's 
great  works  were  brought  out.  Gounod, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Massenet,  have  all  written  for 
the  New  Opera,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  them  has  yet  produced  on  its  boards  a 
work  of  the  highest  merit. 

Opened  under  the  Third  Republic  in  1875, 
the  New  Opera  House  must  be  acknowledged 
to  owe  its  existence  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  whose  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  opened  a  com- 
petition for  architectural  designs  in  view  of  a 
new  lyrical  theatre  as  long  ago  as  i860,  thir- 
teen years  before  the  old  Opera  House  was 
burnt  down,  and  fifteen  years  before  the  pew 
one   was  completed  and   thrown   open   to  the 


public.  The  successful  competitor  is  known  to 
have  been  Charles  Garnier,  who  was  almost  un- 
heard of  at  the  time  when,  with  rare  unanimity, 
his  design  was  accepted  by  the  Commission,  and 
approved  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Press.  The 
building  of  the  Opera  cost,  from  first  to  last, 
some  36,000,000  francs  (nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling),  675,295  work  days  having  been 
furnished,  during  its  construction,  to  masons, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  etc.  The  manager  of  the 
Opera  House  receives  from  the  State  the  free  use 
of  the  building  together  with  a  subsidy  of  800,000 
francs  (;^3 2,000)  voted  annually  by  the  Chamber. 
Employed  at  the  Opera  are  some  five  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  may,  in  particular, 
be  mentioned  twelve  in  the  administration,  in 
connection  with  the  archives,  the  library',  the 
secretarial  department,  and  the  treasury  ;  three 
orchestral  conductors,  four  directors  of  singing, 
two  directors  and  one  assistant-director  of  the 
chorus  ;  forty -five  vocalists  ;  and  one  hundred  or- 
chestral musicians.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
men  and  women  in  the  chorus,  and  the  same 
number  jn  the  various  divisions  of  the  ballet. 
Scene-painters,  scene-shifters  (or  "  carpenters,"  as 
they  are  technically  called),  dressers,  call-boys, 
box-openers,  and  so  on,  form  another  hundred. 
The  inauguration  of  the  New  Opera  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1875,  in  the  presence  of  Marshal 
Macmahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  at  that  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  All  the  great  officers  of 
State  were  present,  besides  a  number  of  foreign 
notabilities,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  and  the  young  King  of 
Spain,  Alphonso  II.  It  is  remembered,  too,  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  ac- 
companied by  his  mace-bearers,  trumpeters,  and 
powdered  footmen,  gave  dignity  to  the  occasion. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  New 
Opera  is  the  foyer ^  corresponding  more  or  less 
to  the  refi'eshment  room  of  our  operatic  theatres, 
but  quite  incomparable  in  the  way  of  elegance 
and  splendour.  In  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion the  artist  has  made  a  point  of  introducing, 
amid  well-dressed  persons  in  evening  clothes, 
an  English  lady  in  a  morning  gown  and  a  sea- 
side hat,  accompanied  by  two  of  her  countrymen 
in  shooting  coats  and  pot  hats.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  standing  grievance  with  the  Parisians  that, 
whereas  at  our  opera  house  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  boxes  or  stalls  unless  in  evening  dress, 
we  ourselves,  when  we  visit  the  Paris  Opera, 
think  any  description  of  garment  good  enough 
to  wear.  One  of  the  characteristic  sights  of 
Paris  has,  for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  been 
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the  Masked  Ball  of  the  Opera,  which,  though  it 
has  doubtless  lost  much  of  its  gaiety  since  the 
days  when  it  inspired  Gavarni  with  so  many 
subjects  for  his  w^itty  pencil,  is  still  worth  seeing, 
simply  as  a  picturesque  display.  No  one  any 
longer  dances  there  unless  paid  to  do  so.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  hired  dancers 
when  the  public  were  just  beginning  to  show 
a  disinclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
revels  that  put  an  end  to  spontaneous  dancing 
altogether.  The  antics  of  some  of  the  hired 
dancers  may  interest  for  a  time  ;  and  the  music 
of  the  large  orchestra,  conducted  successively  by 
Musard,  Tolbecque,  Strauss,  Metra,  and  Arban, 
has  always  merited  a  hearing.  Throughout  the 
Carnival — that  is  to  say,  from  Christmas  until  Lent 
— a  masked  and  fancy  dress  ball  (the  wearing 
both  of  masks  and  fancy  dress  being  optional)  is 
given  every  week  at  the  Opera,  where  the 
great  ball  of  the  year  takes  place  on  the  night 
of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  preceding  Lent. 
One  other  ball  of  the  same  kind  is  given  in  the 
middle  of  Lent — ia  Mi-car  erne  as  it  is  called — and 
thenceforward  there  is  no  dancing  at  the  Opera 
imtil  Christmas  has  once  more  come  and  gone. 

The  Opera  Ball  dates,  like  the  Opera  itself, 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  license 
for  musico-dramatic  performances  had  been 
issued  forty  years  before  it  occurred  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Bouillon  to  apply  to  the  King  for 
permission  to  give  masked  balls.  The  King 
hastened  to  grant  the  Chevalier^s  request ;  and 
was  indeed  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  assigned 
to  him  a  pension  of  6,000  livres  (francs)  for  the 
idea,  which  had  simply  been  borrowed.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  an 
Augustine  monk,  Nicholas  Bourgeois,  invented 
the  mechanism  by  which,  in  half  an  hour,  the 
floor  of  the  auditorium  could  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  stage  boards.  Although  the  privi- 
lege or  patent  was  given  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Bouillon  at  the  beginning  of  January,  17 13,  it 
was  not  until  January,  17 16,  that  the  first  opera 
ball  took  place.  From  that  year  until  1830  no 
masked  or  fancy  dress  ball  could  be  given  at  any 
other  theatre.  On  the  accession,  however,  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  Opera  lost  its  dancing 
monopoly,  and  there  are  now  numbers  of  Paris 
theatres  at  which,  during  the  Carnival,  masked 
balls  occur.  The  receipts  at  an  Opera  Ball  are 
said  to  average  50,000  francs  (;^2,ooo). 

Close  to  the  Opera  lie  all  the  fashionable  clubs 
of  Paris,  beginning  with  the  Jockey  Club  at  the 
corner  of  the  Boulevard  de  La  Madeleine.  The 
English  Jockey  Club  is  known  to  be  an  associa- 


tion of  horse-owners  and  others  interested  in 
racing,  who  frame  regulations  and  decide  cases 
in  connection  with  the  Turf.  The  Jockey  Club 
of  Paris,  while  founded  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  the  English  institution  of  the  same  name,  is 
also  a  club  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
and  an  exceedingly  good  one.  The  Jockey  Club, 
which  boasts  of  numbering  on  its  books  members 
of  all  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  is,  by  its 
formal  title,  a  "  Society  of  Encouragement  for  the 
Amelioration  of  Breeds  of  Horses  in  France." 
It  was  originated  in  1833,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
in  order  to  popularise  racing,  regulate  it,  and 
obtain  for  it  subsidies  from  the  State  and  the 
Municipalities.  A  committee  of  thirteen  members 
is  exclusively  entrusted  with  the  organisation 
and  superintendence  of  races.  The  code  of  the 
Jockey  Club  is  adopted  as  a  basis  of  regulations 
by  nearly  all  the  other  racing  societies  of  France. 
The  Jockey  Club  itself  directs  the  racing  of  only 
three  courses,  those  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Chantilly.  This  club,  first 
established  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Helder, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  Hotel  de  Lange  on 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  moved  in  1857  to  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grammont,  where  the 
Cercle  des  Deux  Mondes  now  has  its  head- 
quarters, and  finally,  in  i860,  to  its  present  abode, 
for  which  it  pays  an  annual  rental  of  100,000 
francs.  Not  one  of  the  Paris  clubs  seems,  like 
the  principal  London  clubs,  to  possess  its  own 
house.  As  a  rule  the  annual  subscription  to  the 
Paris  club  is  high,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
500  francs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  sums 
charged  for  entrance  to  the  London  clubs, 
ranging  from  30  to  40  guineas,  are  unknown  at 
the  clubs  of  Paris,  which  consequently  find 
themselves  without  much  available  capital. 

Close  to  the  Opera,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grammont, 
is  Le  Cercle  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Michodi^re,  the  Railway  Club,  or 
Cercle  des  Chemins  de  Fer  ;  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Louis  le 
Grand,  the  Yacht  Club.  Just  opposite  the 
Yacht  Club  "  Le  Cercle  de  la  Presse,"  celebrated 
for  its  literary  and  artistic  evenings,  suggests  in 
the  first  place  that  no  like  institution  exists  in 
England,  where  the  newspaper  world,  though 
less  sharply  broken  up  by  political  and  personal 
animosities  than  that  of  France,  is  bound  to- 
gether by  no  such  esprit  dc  corps  as  that  which 
animates  the  authors  and  journalists  of  France. 
In  England   not   only  are  we  without  a  Press 
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Club  worthy  of  the  name  ;  we  have  no  Societe 
des  Gens  de  Lettres,  or  Societe  des  Auteurs  et 
Compositeurs  Dramatiques.  Close  to  the  Cercle 
de  la  Presse  is  the  Sporting  Club,  with  its 
English  name.  On  the  Place  de  i'Opera  is  the 
Franco- American    Club  called    the  Washington 
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de  Terre  et  de  Mer,  and  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  General  Boulanger  in  the  days  when 
he  was  War  Minister,  with  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
upon  him.  Advancing  towards  the  Madeleine, 
we  come  first  to  the  Racing  Club  (Salon  des 
Courses),  then   to   the  Union  Club  (Cercle  de 


Club,  or  Cercle  Washington,  and  at  the  other 
corner  of  the  square,  the  Cercle  des  ^claireurs, 
or  Scouts'  Club,  a  survival  from  the  war  of  1870. 
On  the  Place  de  I'Opera  are  the  offices  (as 
staring  titles  sufficiently  proclaim)  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  corner  house,  separating  the 
Avenue  of  the  Opera  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
has  been  occupied  since  1 886  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  Club,  known  as  the  Cercle  des  Armees 


rUnion),  the  most  artistic  and  most  exclusive 
of  all  these  institutions.  Close  by  is  the  new 
Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  formerly  known  under 
the  familiar  name  of  "Cercle  des  Moutards:" 
whilst  a  little  further  on  we  find  the  Cercle 
des  Mirlitons  and  Cercle  Imperial,  now  combined, 
and  the  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litteraire. 

More  recently  established  than  the  best  London 
clubs,  the  clubs  of  Paris  possess  some  slight 
advantages  over  ours.     There  Is  but  one  London 
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club  at  which  a  member  can  get  shaved  or  have  I  four-wheeler.  The  Paris  clubs,  moreover,  are 
his  hair  cut,  but  at  many  of  the  fashionable  inconstant communicationwiththetheatres;  and 
Paris  clubs  the  hair-cutter  and  barber  play  as  1  each  club  can  command  so  many  tickets  for  a 


important  a  part  as  at  an  American  hotel.  The 
best  Paris  clubs  have  private  carriages  always  in 
readiness.  At  a  London  club  members  who  have 
not  their  own  private  carriage  content  them- 
selves with  a  hansom,  or,  if  infirm,  with  a  humble 


first  representation,  which  are  distributed  among 
the  members  according  to  the  order  of  applica- 
tion. Some  of  the  Paris  clubs,  too,  have  a  box 
at  the  Opera  or  at  the  Comddie  Fran^aise.  One 
strange  characteristic  of  the  Paris  clubs — strange 
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at  least  to  Englishmen — is  that  every  member  is 
supposed  to  know,  more  or  less  intimately,  every 
other  member.  In  Paris  the  newly-elected 
member  of  a  club  is  formally  introduced  to  the 
other  members  by  his  proposer  and  seconder. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  London  ; 
though  a  new  member  of  a  London  club  is 
allowed,  if  not  expected,  to  invite  his  proposer 
and  seconder  with  a  few  friends  to  dinner. 
Though  there  are  still  famous  restaurants  in 
Paris,  dining-houses  and  cafes  have  alike 
suffered  by  the  introduction  of  clubs,  which, 
though  fewer  as  yet  than  in  London,  are  yearly 
increasing  their  number. 

The  last  of  the  boulevards  on  the  western  side 
is  that  of  the  Madeleine,  with  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  as  its  principal  edifice.  The  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  beautiful  but  most  unecclesiastical  church, 
becomes  twice  every  week,  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  a  large  flower-market,  the  finest  in 
Paris.  Standing  by  itself  in  the  place  named 
after  it,  is  the  beautiful  Greek  temple,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid,  in  one  of  his  pious 
moods,  by  Louis  XV.  in  1764.  But  the  build- 
ing was  not  proceeded  with  until  after  a  delay 
of  some  years.  It  was  begun  in  its  present 
form  only  twelve  years  before  the  Revolution ; 
and  when  Napoleon  became  emperor  it  was 
still  unfinished.  Judging,  no  doubt,  from  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  that  the  edifice 
could  scarcely  have  been  intended  for  a  place 
of  Christian  worship,  Napoleon  had  it  finished 
as  a  Temple  of  Glory  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  architect  Pierre  Vignon.  Like 
the  Pantheon,  however,  which  has  sometimes 
been  thus  named,  and  at  other  times  called 
the  Church  of  Sainte  -  Genevieve,  Napoleon's 
Temple  of  Glory  was  only  for  a  time  to  be  known 
in  that  character.  Under  the  Restoration,  in  1 8 1 4, 
Louis  XVIII.  determined  to  restore  the  building 
to  the  Church  ;  and,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  it  was  duly  consecrated.  La  Made- 
leine, as  it  is  called,  was,  however,  still  uncompleted 
when,  in  1830,  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the 
throne  ;  and  it  was  under  his  reign  that,  in  1842, 
it  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  the  precise 
form  and  with  the  elaborate  ornamentation  now 
belonging  to  it.  The  architecture  of  the 
Madeleine  is  partly  Roman,  partly  Greek  ;  or 
rather  it  is  Greek  with  Roman  adaptations.  It 
is  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen  on  each  side.  Sixteen, 
moreover,  enclose  the  southern  portion,  and 
eight  the  northern.     The  building  is  without 


windows,  and  is  entirely  of  stone.  The  niches 
in  the  colonnade  are  occupied  by  thirty-four 
statues  representing  the  most  venerated  martyrs 
and  saints.  On  the  principal  facade  will  be 
remarked  a  high -relief  of  huge  dimensions 
by  Lemaire,  representing  our  Lord  as  Judge 
of  the  world.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour  is 
seventeen  feet  high.  On  His  right  are  the 
Angel  of  Salvation  and  the  saved  ;  on  His  left 
the  Angel  of  Punishment  and  the  condemned, 
with  Mary  Magdalene  interceding  on  their 
behalf.  The  interior  is  brilliant  with  gold  and 
colour.  The  sanctuary,  with  its  vaulted  roof, 
exhibits  a  vast  fresco  by  Zugler,  representing  the 
history  of  Christianity.  Mary  Magdalene,  re- 
ceiving Christ's  forgiveness,  is  surrounded  by  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  ;  and  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  in  successive  ages  have  protected 
the  Christian  Church  may  be  recognised  Con- 
stantine,  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  Clovis,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Dante,  and  Napoleon.  The  principal  altar 
supports  an  enormolis  group  in  white  marble, 
generally  known  as  the  Assumption,  though  the 
central  figure  is  that  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The 
Assumption  in  this  case  is  that  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene into  Paradise,  whither  she  is  being  borne 
by  two  angels.  Under  the  organ  is  the  Chapelle 
des  Mariages,  with  a  marble  group  by  Pradier, 
representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
the  Chapelle  des  Fonts,  with  a  group  by  Rude, 
the  subject  being  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  To  the 
right  of  the  altar  we  see  illustrated  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  the  East  during  the  early 
centuries  and  the  Crusades  ;  and  again,  in 
modern  times,  through  the  uprising  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Turks.  As  leading  Crusaders, 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  Godefroi  de  Bouillon 
occupy  places.  The  personages  exhibited  as 
having  greatly  contributed  towards  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  West  are  the 
early  martyrs,  Charlemagne,  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Dante.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  stands 
Henri  IV.,  who,  after  uttering  his  celebrated 
exclamation,  "  Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass,"  goes 
over  to  the  dominant  religion.  Then  come 
Louis  XIII.,  Richelieu,  and  finally  Napoleon  I., 
who  not  only  was  crowned  by  Pope  Pius  VIL 
in  Notre-Dame,  but  really  deserves  credit  for 
having  restored  Christian  worship  in  France. 

In  the  first  chapel,  on  the  right  as  one  enters 
the  church,  is  a  pillar  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  Abbe  du  Guerry,  cure  of 
the  Madeleine,  a  man  of  remarkable  piety 
and    benevolence,    who,    with    other    hostages 
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taken  by  the  Communists,  was  shot  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1 87 1,  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of 
Communist    prisoners  by  the    troops  of  Ver- 
sailles. 
The  Church  of  the  Madeleine  is  famous  for 


the  eloquence  of  its  preachers,  the  taste  in  dress 
of  the  fashionable  ladies  whom  these  preachers 
attract,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music.  At 
the  organ  of  the  Madeleine  a  sound  musician 
and  a  perfect  player  is  always  to  be  found. 
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THE  Rue  Royale,  a  continuation  of  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine,  leading  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
violent  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
in  May,  1871.  Here,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  a  number  of 
houses  were  deliberately  set  on  fire,  when  some 
thirty  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  It  was 
said,  at  the  time,  that  the  firemen  employed  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration  were  bribed  by 
members  of  the  Commune  to  replace  the  water 
in  their  pumps  by  petroleum. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  finest  of  the 
many  fine  squares  and  open  spaces  in  Paris, 
covers  an  area  of  400  yards  in  length,  by  235 
yards  in  width.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Seine,  on  the  west  by  the  Champs  6lys^es, 
on  the  north  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  (at  right 
angles  with  the  Rue  Royale),  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  From  the  centre  of 
the  Place  may  be  seen  the  Madeleine  at  the 
further  end  of  the  Rue  Royale ;  the  Palace  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  just  across  the  river, 
which  is  here  traversed  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  ;  the  Louvre  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
the  Triumphal  Arch  (Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
TEtoile). 

At  night  the  views  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  are  more  striking  even  than  by  day  ; 
the  Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  leading  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Triumphal 
Arch,  presenting,  with  its  seemingly  intermin- 
able rows  of  lamps,  a  £eLiry-like  spectacle. 

The  history  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is 
quite  modern.  Its  present  name  dates  only  from 
the  Revolution  ;  its  creation  from  no  further 
back  than  the  year  1748. 

Louis  XV.,  called  le  hten-aimk^  had  fallen  ill 


at  Metz,  and  the  people  regarding  him,  after 
the  ruinously  extravagant  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Louis  XIV.,  as  a  merciful  sovereign, 
hurried  in  crowds  to  the  churches,  imploring 
heaven  for  the  King's  recovery.  "  What  have  I 
done  to  be  thus  beloved  ? "  asked  the  young  mon- 
arch, with  astonishment ;  and  his  eyes  moistened 
with  tears — "  the  only  ones,"  says  an  apparently 
well-informed  historian,  "he  ever  let  fall." 

Louis  XV.  recovered  and  came  back  to  Paris  ; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Town  Council  voted 
with  enthusiasm  an  equestrian  statue  to  the 
sovereign  whom  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  spare. 
The  King,  on  his  side,  presented  to  the  city  a 
large  open  piece  of  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
plain  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  monument 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Louis 
the  Well-beloved.  This  statue,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  represented  the  King 
in  Roman  costume  with  a  crown  of  laurels  on 
his  head  ;  and,  among  other  devices,  personifica- 
tions of  Strength,  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Peace 
were  made  to  figure  at  the  corners  of  the 
pedestal,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  epi- 
gram : — 

<*  Oh !  la  belle  statue  !  oh  !  le  beau  pi^destal ! 
Les  vertus  sont  a  pied,  le  vice  est  a  cheval ; " 

which  may  be  thus  turned  into  English  : — 

"  Fit  statue,  fitter  pedestal !  with  laughter  burst  your  sides. 
The  virtues  all   below  on  foot,   while  vice  triumphant 
rides ! " 

Another  satirist  wrote  : — 

"  II  est  ici  comme  d  Versailles ; 
II  est  sans  coeur  et  sans  entrailles." 

or,  to  give  something  like  an  equivalent  in 
English : — 

"  Here  have  set  up  the  builders  with  their  trowels 
A  King  of  brass  who  *s  neither  heart  nor  bowels.** 
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A  philosopher  who  seems  to  have  foreseen  of  the  famous  Italian  pyrotechnist,  Ruggicri. 
what  he  fancied  was  by  no  means  apparent  to  .  perfecter  of  an  art  first  introduced  into  France 
Louis  XV. — that  the  ancient  rigime  was  coming    (hke  so  many  others)  by  his  ingenious  countn- 


to  an  end — placed  a   bandage  round  the  eyes 

of  the  statue  with  these  words  inscribed  on  it  ;- 

"  Have  pity  on  a  poor  blind  man  !  " 


men.    Threecenturiesearlier,  in  1465,  it  should 
be   said,    when    fireworks    were    for    the     first 
seen    in   France,   much    excitement   and 


This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  tradi- 
tion which  attributes  to  him  the  saying,  more 
generally  believed  to  have  been  Metternich's, 
"  Apres  moi  le  deluge  !  " 

The  open  space  was  now  to  be  marked  in  by 
ornamental  limits  ;  and  the  architects  were 
working  at  the  railings  and  walls,  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  May,  1770,  a  frightful 
catastrophe  took  place.  To  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin,  afterivards  Louis  XVI., 
with  the  Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette  of 
Austria,  the  town  of  Paris  had  prepared  a  mag- 
nificent fete,  of  which  the  principal  attraction 
was  to  be  a  display  of  fireworks  under  the  direction 


some  accidents,  though  no  fetal  ones,  were 
in  like  manner  caused.  After  the  battle  of 
Montlhery,  when  the  troops  of  Louis  XI.  re- 
tired to  Corbeil,  and  the  great  noblemen  who 
had  been  leagued  against  him  to  foampes, 
the  Duke  of  Berri  and  the  Comte  de  Charolais 
took  their  places  at  the  window  of  a  house  in  the 
last-named  town  and  looked  out  together  on  the 
soldiers  and  the  mob  who  filled  the  streets. 
Suddenly  a  dart  of  fire  was  seen  flashing  and 
curhng  in  the  air,  which,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  window  where  the  prince  and  the  count 
were  seated,  struck  against  it  with  a  violent 
explosion.    The  two  noblemen  were  filled  with 
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alarm,  and  the  Comte  de  Charolais  in  his  fright 
ordered  the  Seigneur  Contay  to  call  out  all  the 
troops  of  the  household,  the  archers  of  his  body- 


seen  in  front  of  the  residence,  making  every  endea- 
vour to  find  out  whence  the  marvellous  and  terrible 
apparition  of  fire  could  have  proceeded.     It  was 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  MADELEINE. 


guard,  and  others.  The  Duke  of  Berri  gave 
like  orders  to  all  the  troops  under  his  command  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  bodies  of 
armed  men,  with  a  great  number  of  archers,  were 
10 


regarded  as  a  diabolical  device  magically  directed 
against  the  persons  of  the  Comte  de  Charolais  and 
the  Duke  of  Berri.  After  close  investigation  it  was 
discovered  that  the  author  of  the  marvel  pro- 
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ductive  of  so  much  alarm  was  a  Breton  known 
as  Jean  Boute-Feu,  otherwise  Jean  des  Serpents, 
so  called  from  his  having  invented  the  kind  of 
firework  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  serpent." 
Jean  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  princes, 
confessed  to  them  that  he  had  indeed  fired 
rockets  into  the  air,  but  added  that  his  intention 
had  been  to  amuse,  not  injure,  them.  Then,  to 
prove  that  his  fireworks  were  harmless,  he  let  off 
three  or  four  of  them  in  presence  of  the  princes, 
which  quite  destroyed  the  suspicions  formed 
against  him.  Everyone  now  began  to  laugh. 
Much  trepidation  had  meanwhile  been  caused 
by  a  very  trifling  incident. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  year  1770  and  the 
tete  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  All  was  going 
well,  when  suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  blew  down 
among  the  crowd  some  rockets  only  partially 
exploded.  Fireworks,  like  so  many  inventions 
of  Italian  origin,  were  ,still,  to  the  mass  of  the 
French  public,  a  comparative  novelty  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  positive  inconvenience  and 
even  danger  of  a  fall  of  blazing  missiles  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  excited  and  closely-packed 
spectators,  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
terrible  confusion,  resulting  in  many  hundreds 
of  fatal  accidents,  which  now  ensued. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  rush 
towards  the  Rue  Royale,  far  too  narrow  to  re- 
ceive such  an  invasion  ;  and  in  the  crush  numbers 
of  women  fainted,  fell,  and  were  trampled  to 
death.  To  make  matters  worse  the  stream  of 
persons  pressing  into  the  Rue  Royale  was  met 
by  a  counter-stream,  advancing,  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  taken  place,  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Even  these,  who  were  not  in  imminent  peril, 
were  now  affected  by  a  panic  which  soon  became 
universal.  In  the  midst  of  shrieks  and  groans 
some  desperate  men  drew  their  swords  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  for  themselves  a  passage 
through  the  dense  mass  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  "I  know  many  persons,"  says 
Mercier,  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris,"  "  who  thirty 
months  after  these  frightful  scenes  still  bore  the 
marks  of  objects  which  had  been  crushed  into 
them.  Some  lingered  on  for  ten  years  and  then 
died.  I  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  in 
the  general  panic  and  crush  more  than  twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  persons  lost  their  lives. 
One  entire  family  disappeared  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  household  which  had  not  to  lament 
the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend."  On  the  other 
hand  the  official  returns  put  down  the  deaths  at 
133,  already  an  immense  number. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1777,  the  Place  Louis 


XV.  was  the  scene  of  a  further  mishap.  Certain 
strolling  players,  jugglers,  and  other  mounte- 
banks had  established  in  the  open  space  an 
annual  fair  known  as  the  Fair  of  St.  Ovid,  which 
became  such  a  nuisance  to  the  aristocratic 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Government  for  its  sup- 
pression ;  when  suddenly  one  evening  the  booths 
and  theatres  took  fire.  The  conflagration 
became  general,  and  the  Fair  of  St.  Ovid  per- 
ished in  the  flames. 

The  next  incident  of  importance  which  took 
place  on  the  great  Place  was  important  indeed. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Louis 
XV.'s  statue,  which  on  the  nth  of  August, 
1792,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries, 
was  removed  by  order  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, melted  down,  and  converted  into  pieces 
of  two  sous.  The  statue  of  the  king  was  re- 
placed by  a  statue  of  Liberty,  which,  being  made 
in  terra-cotta,  was  called  by  the  anti-Revolu- 
tionists the  **  Liberty  of  Mud."  The  Place  was 
now  named  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Place  de  la 
Guillotine  it  might  more  fitly  have  been  called, 
for  it  was  here  that  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, of  vengeance,  and  often  of  simple  hatred, 
was  erected,  to  begin  its  horrid  work,  on  the 
2 1st  of  January,  1793,  by  the  decapitation  of 
Louis  XVL 

The  unhappy  monarch  had  been  brought 
along  the  whole  line  of  boulevards  from  the 
prison  of  the  Temple,  close  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  at  one  extremity,  to  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution  at  the  other.  These  two  opposite 
points  mark  in  a  certain  way  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  Its  first  heroic  act 
was  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  ;  the  cruel  deeds 
which  marked  its  close  had  for  their  scene  the 
former  Place  Louis  XV.,  which  the  Revolution 
had  now  named  after  itself. 

The  last  moments  of  Louis  XVI.  have  often 
been  described,  but  never  in  so  simple,  touching, 
and  direct  a  manner  as  by  the  Abbe  Edgeworth, 
who  accompanied  the  king  to  the  scaffold,  and 
at  the  fatal  moment  was  by  his  side.  He  after- 
wards wrote  in  the  French  language  an  account 
of  what  he  had  witnessed,  from  which  some  of 
the  most  striking  passages  may  here  be  repro- 
duced. 

"  The  fate  of  the  king,"  he  says,  "  was  as  yet 
undecided,  when  M.  de  Malesherbes,  to  whom  I 
had  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
and  who  could  neither  ask  me  to  his  house  nor 
come  to  mine,  requested  me  to  meet  him  at 
Mme.  de  Senosan's  house,  where  I  accordingly 
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waited  on  him.  There  M.  de  Malesherbes 
delivered  to  me  a  message  from  the  king  sig- 
nifying the  wish  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
that  I  should  attend  him  in  his  last  moments^ 
if  the  atrocity  of  his  subjects  should  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  his  death.  This 
message  was  conveyed  in  terms  which  I  should 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  suppress  if  they  did 
not  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  the  prince 
whose  end  I  am  going  to  relate.  He  carried  the 
delicacy  of  his  expressions  so  far  as  to  ask  as  a 
favour  the  services  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  me  as  a  duty.  He  claimed  them  as  the  last 
proof  of  my  attachment.  He  hoped  that  I  would 
not  refuse  him.  He  added  that  if  the  danger  to 
which  I  must  be  exposed  should  appear  to  me  too 
great  he  would  beg  me  to  name  another  clergy- 
man. This  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  on  being 
admitted  to  the  prison  I  fell  at  the  king's  feet 
without  the  power  of  utterance.  The  king  was 
much  moved,  but  soon  began  to  answer  my  tears 
with  his  own." 

A  high  official  from  whom  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth  had  requested  permission  to  administer 
the  Sacrament  replied  that  he  deemed  the 
request  of  the  Abb6  and  that  of  Louis  Capet 
conformable  to  the  law,  which  declared  all  forms 
of  worship  to  be  free.  "Nevertheless,"  added 
the  official,  "  there  are  two  conditions.  The 
first  is  that  you  draw  up  instantly  an  address 
containing  your  demand  signed  by  yourself ;  the 
second,  that  your  religious  ceremonies  be  con- 
cluded by  7  o'clock  to-morrow  at  latest,  for  at  8 
precisely  Louis  Capet  must  set  out  for  the  place 
of  execution." 

"These  last  words,"  writes  the  Abbe,  "were 
said,  like  all  the  rest,  with  a  degree  of  cold- 
blooded indifference  which  characterised  an 
atrocious  mind.  I  put  my  request  in  writing 
and  left  it  on  the  table.  They  re-conducted  me 
to  the  King,  who  awaited  with  anxiety  the 
conclusion  of  this  affair.  The  summary  account 
which  I  gave  him,  in  which  I  suppressed  all 
particulars,  pleased  him  extremely.  It  was  now 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  remained  with  the  King 
till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  when,  perceiving 
he  was  fatigued,  I  requested  him  to  take  some 
repose.  He  replied  with  his  accustomed  kind- 
ness, and  charged  me  to  lie  down  also.  I  went, 
by  his  desire,  into  a  little  closet  which  Cl^ry 
occupied,  and  which  was  separated  from  the 
King's  chamber  only  by  a  thin  partition  ;  and 
while  I  was  occupied  with  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing thoughts  I  heard  the  King  tranquilly  giving 
directions  for  the  next  day,  after  which  he  lay 


down  on  his  bed.  At  five  o'clock  he  rose  and 
dressed  as  usual.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  for 
me,  and  I  attended  him  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  cabinet,  where  he  had  received  me  the 
evening  before.  I  found  an  altar  completely 
prepared  in  the  King's  apartment.  The  commis- 
saries had  executed  to  the  letter  everything  that 
I  had  required  of  them.  They  had  even  done 
more  than  I  had  asked,  I  having  only  demanded 
what  was  indispensable.  The  King  heard  Mass. 
He  knelt  on  the  ground  without  cushion  or 
desk.  He  then  received  the  Sacrament,  after 
which  ceremony  I  left  him  for  a  short  time  at 
his  prayers.  He  soon  sent  for  me  again,  and  I 
found  him  seated  near  his  stove,  where  he  could 
scarcely  warm  himself.  *My  God,'  said  he, 
*how  happy  I  am  in  the  possession  of  my 
religious  principles !  Without  them  what 
should  I  now  be?  But  with  them  how  sweet 
death  appears  to  me  !  Yes,  there  dwells  on  high 
an  uncorruptible  Judge  from  Whom  I  shall  re- 
ceive the  justice  refused  to  me  on  earth  1 '  The 
sacred  offices  I  performed  at  this  time  prevent 
my  relating  more  than  a  few  sentences  out  of 
many  interesting  conversations  which  the  King 
held  with  me  during  the  last  sixteen  hours  of  his 
life  ;  but  by  the  little  that  I  have  told  it  may  be 
seen  how  much  might  be  added  if  it  were  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  say  more.  Day  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  drums  sounded  in  all  the 
quarters  of  Paris.  An  extraordinary  movement 
was  heard  in  the  tower — it  seemed  to  freeze  the 
blood  in  my  veins.  But  the  King,  more  calm 
than  I  was,  after  listening  to  it  for  a  moment, 
said  to  me  without  emotion  :  *  It  is  probably 
the  National  Guard  beginning  to  assemble.' 
In  a  short  time  detachments  of  cavalry  entered 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  voices  of 
officers  and  the  trampling  of  horses  were  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  King  listened  again  and 
said  to  me  with  the  same  composure :  *  They 
seem  to  be  approaching.'  On  taking  leave  of 
the  Queen  the  evening  before  he  had  promised 
to  see  her  again  next  day,  and  he  wished  ear- 
nestly to  keep  his  word  ;  but  I  entreated  him 
not  to  put  the  Queen  to  a  trial  under  which 
she  must  sink.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  an  expression  of  profound  grief,  said  : 
*You  are  right,  sir,  it  would  kill  her.  I  must 
deprive  myself  of  this  melancholy  consolation 
and  let  her  indulge  in  hope  a  few  moments 
longer.'  From  seven  o'clock  till  eight  various 
persons  came  frequently,  under  different  pre- 
tences, to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and 
each  time  I  trembled  lest  it  should  be  the  last. 
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But  the  King,  with  more  firmness,  rose  without 
emotion,  went  to  the  door  and  quietly  answered 
the  people  who  thus  interrupted  us.  I  do  not 
know  who  these  men  were  ;  but  amongst  them 
was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  the  Revo- 
lution had  produced.  I  heard  him  say  to  his 
King,  in  a  tone  of  mockery,  I  know  not  on  what 
subject :  '  Oh,  that  was  very  well  once,  but  you 
are  not  on  the  throne  now.  His  Majesty  did  not 
answer  a  word,  but  returned  to  me,  contenting 
himself  with  saying,  *See  how  these  people 
treat  me.  But  I  know  how  to  endure  every- 
thing.' Another  time,  after  having  answered 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  came  to  interrupt 
us,  he  returned  and  said,  with  a  smile,  *  These 
people  see  poignards  and  poison  everywhere  ; 
they  fear  that  I  shall  destroy  myself.  Alas ! 
they  little  know  me.  To  kill  myself  would 
indeed  be  weakness.  No,  since  it  is  necessary, 
I  know  how  I  ought  to  die !  *  We  heard 
another  knock  at  the  door — destined  to  be  the 
last.  It  was  Santerre  and  his  crew.  The  King 
opened  the  door  as  usual.  They  announced  to 
him  (I  could  not  hear  in  what  terms)  that  he 
must  prepare  for  death.  *I  am  occupied,'  said 
he,  with  an  air  of  authority.  *Wait  for  me. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  will  return  to  you.'  Then, 
having  shut  the  door,  he  knelt  at  my  feet. 
*  It  is  finished,  sir,'  he  said.  '  Give  me  your 
last  benediction,  and  pray  that  it  may  please 
God  to  support  me  to  the  end.'  He  soon  arose, 
and,  leaving  the  cabinet,  advanced  towards  the 
wretches  who  were  in  his  bedchamber.  Their 
countenances  were  embarrassed,  yet  their  hats 
were  not  taken  off.  And  the  King,  perceiving 
it,  asked  for  his  own.  Whilst  Clery,  bathed  in 
tears,  ran  for  it,  the  King  said,  *  Are  there 
amongst  you  any  members  of  the  Commune  ? 
I  charge  them  to  take  care  of  this  paper.'  It 
was  his  will.  One  of  the  party  took  it  from  the 
King.  *I  recommend  also  to  the  Commune 
Clery  my  valet.  I  can  c«ily  congratulate  myself 
on  having  had  his  services.  Give  him  my 
watch  and  clothes,  not  only  these  I  have  here, 
but  those  that  have  been  deposited  at  the  Com- 
mune. I  also  desire  that,  in  return  for  the 
attachment  he  has  shown  me,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  Queen's^into  my  wife's  ser- 
vice.' He  used  both  expressions.  The  King 
then  cried  out  in  a  firm  tone  :  '  Let  us  proceed.' 
At  these  words  they  all  moved  on.  The  King 
crossed  the  first  court,  formerly  the  garden,  on 
foot.  He  turned  back  once  or  twice  towards  the 
tower  as  if  to  bid  adieu  to  all  most  dear  to  him 
on  earth  ;  and  by  his  gestures  it  was  plain  that 


he  was  then  trying  to  summon  his  utmost 
strength  and  firmness.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
second  court  a  carriage  waited.  Two  gendarmes 
stood  at  the  door.  On  the  King's  approach  one 
of  these  men  entered  the  carriage,  and  took  up 
his  position  in  firont.  The  King  followed  and 
placed  me  by  his  side.  Then  the  other  gen- 
darme jumped  in  and  shut  the  door.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  these  men  was  a  priest  in  disguise. 
For  the  honour  of  religion  I  hope  this  may  be 
false.  It  is  also  said  that  they  had  orders  to  as- 
sassinate the  King  on  the  smallest  murmurs  from 
the  people.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might 
have  been  their  design,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
unless  they  possessed  different  arms  than  those 
that  appeared  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  for  their  muskets  only 
were  visible,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  used.  These  apprehended  mur- 
murs were  not  imaginary.  A  great  number  of 
people  devoted  to  the  King  had  resolved  on  tear- 
ing him  from  the  hands  of  his  guards,  or,  at  least, 
of  making  the  attempt.  Two  of  the  principal 
actors,  young  men  whose  names  are  well  known, 
found  means  to  inform  me,  the  night  before,  of 
their  intentions  ;  and  though  my  hopes  were' 
not  sanguine,  I  yet  did  not  despair  of  rescue 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  I  have  since 
heard  that  the  orders  for  this  dreadful  morning 
had  been  planned  with  so  much  art,  and  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  precision,  that,  of  four  or 
five  hundred  people  thus  devoted  to  their  prince 
twenty-five  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  In  consequence  of  the 
measures  taken  before  daybreak  in  all  the  streets 
of  Paris,  none  of  the  rest  were  able  to  get  out 
of  their  houses.  The  King,  finding  himself 
seated  in  a  carriage  where  he  could  neither 
speak  to  me  nor  be  spoken  to  without  witness, 
kept  a  profound  silence.  I  presented  him  with 
my  breviary,  the  only  book  I  had  with  me,  and 
he  seemed  to  accept  it  with  pleasure.  He  ap- 
peared anxious  that  I  should  point  out  to  him 
the  psalms  that  were  best  suited  to  his  situation, 
and  he  recited  them  attentively  with  me.  The 
gendarmes,  without  speaking,  seemed  astonished 
and  confounded  at  the  tranquil  piety  of  their 
monarch,  to  whom,  doubtless,  they  had  never 
before  approached  so  near.  The  procession 
lasted  almost  two  hours.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  citizens,  all  armed,  some  with  pikes 
and  some  with  guns,  and  the  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  troops  formed  from  the 
most  desperate  people  of  Paris.  As  another 
precaution,  they  had  placed   before  the  horses 
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a  great  number  of  drums  intended  to  drown  any  ,  be  offered  to  him.  I  charge  you  to  prevent  it.' 
noise  or  murmurs  in  favour  of  the  King.  But  ■  The  two  men  answered  not  a  word.  The  King 
how  could  such  demonstrations  be  heard,  since  '  was  continuing  in  a  louder  tone,  hut  one  of 
nobody  appeared  either  at  the  doors  or  win-  '  them  stopped  him,  saying :  '  Yes,  yes,  we  will 
dows,  and  in  the  street  nothing  was  to  be  seen  1  see  to  it ;  leave  him  to  us ; '  and  I  ought  to 
but  armed  citizens — citizens  all  rushing  to  the  add  that  these  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
commission  of  a  crime  which,  perhaps,  they  I  which  would  have  frozen  me  if  at  such  a 
detested  in  their  hearts.  The  carriage  proceeded  j  moment  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have 
thus  in  silence  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  ;  thought  of  myself.     As  soon  as  the  King  had 


stopped  in  a  large  space  that  had  been  left  round 
the  scaffold.  This  space  was  protected  on  all  sides 
with  cannon,  and,  beyond,  an  armed  multitude 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  As 
soon  as  the  King  perceived  that  the  carriage 
was  stopping,  he  turned  and  whispered  to  me  : 
'We  have  arrived,  if  I  mistake  not.'  My 
silence  answered  that  we  had.  One  of  the 
guards  came  to  open  the  carriage  door,  and  the 
gendarmes  would  have  jumped  out  ;  but  the 
King  stopped  them,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my 
knee,  said  to  them  in  a  tone  of  majesty  : 
'Gentlemen,  I  recommend  to  you  this  good 
man.     Take  care  that  after  my  death  no  insult 


left  the  carriage,  three  guards  surrounded  him 
and  would  have  taken  off  his  garments,  but  he 
repelled  them  haughtily.  He  undressed  hini- 
self,  untied  his  neckcloth,  opened  his  shirt  and 
arranged  it  himself.  The  guards,  whom  the 
determined  countenance  of  the  King  had  for  a 
moment  disconcerted,  seemed  to  recover  their 
audacity.  The}-  surrounded  him  again,  and 
would  have  seized  his  hands.  '  What  are  you 
attempting?'  said  the  King,  drawing  back  his 
hands.  '  To  bind  you,'  answered  the  wretches. 
'To  bind  me?'  said  the  King  with  an  indig- 
nant air.  '  No,  I  shall  never  consent  to  that. 
Do  what  you  have  been  ordered  ;  but  you  shall 
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never  bind  me.'  The  guards  insisted  ;  they 
raised  their  voices,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  call 
on  others  to  aid  them. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  the  most  terrible  moment 
of  the  direful  morning  ;  another  instant  and 
the  best  of  kings  would  have  received  from 
his  rebellious  subjects  indignities  too  horrid 
to  mention — indignities  that  would  have  been 
to  him  more  insupportable  than  death.  Such 
was  the  feeling  expressed  on  his  countenance. 
Turning  towards  me,  he  looked  at  me  steadily, 
as  if  to  ask  my  advice.  Alas  !  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  give  any,  and  I  only  answered  by 
silence  ;  but  as  he  continued  this  fixed  look  of 
inquiry  I  replied,  '  Sir,  in  this  new  insult  I  only 
see  another  trait  of  resemblance  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  Saviour  who  is  about  to  re- 
compense you.*  At  these  words  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression  that  can  never 
be  described.  *  You  are  right,'  he  said,  *  nothing 
less  than  His  example  should  make  me  submit 
to  such  a  degradation.'  Then,  turning  to  the 
guards,  he  added  :  *  Do  what  you  will.  I  will 
drink  of  the  cup  even  to  the  dregs.'  The  path 
leading  to  the  scaffold  was  extremely  rough  and 
difficult  to  pass.  The  king  was  obliged  to  lean 
on  my  arm,  and  from  the  slowness  with  which 
he  proceeded  I  feared  for  a  moment  that  his 
courage  might  fail ;  so  that  my  astonishment  was 
extreme  when,  arrived  at  the  last  step,  he  sud- 
denly let  go  my  arm  and  I  saw  him  cross  with  a 
firm  foot  the  breadth  of  the  whole  scaffold ;  silence, 
by  his  look  alone,  fifteen  or  twenty  drums  that 
were  placed  opposite  to  him  ;  and  in  a  voice  so 
loud,  that  it  must  have  been  heard  at  the  Pont 
Tournant,  pronounce  distinctly  these  memorable 
words  :  *  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to 
my  charge  ;  I  pardon  those  who  have  occasioned 
my  death  ;  and  I  pray  to  God  that  the  blood  you 
are  now  going  to  shed  may  never  be  visited  on 
France.'  He  was  proceeding,  when  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  national  uniform,  waved  his 
sword,  and  with  a  ferocious  cry  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat.  Many  voices  were  at  the  same 
time  heard  encouraging  the  executioners.  They 
seemed  to  have  re-animated  themselves,  and 
seizing  with  violence  the  most  virtuous  of  kings, 
they  dragged  him  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
which  with  one  stroke  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment.  The 
youngest  of  the  guards,  who  seemed  about 
eighteen,  immediately  seized  the  head  and 
showed  it  to  the  people,  as  he  walked  round  the 
scaffold.  He  accompanied  this  monstrous  cere- 
mony  with   the   most    atrocious    and   indecent 


gestures.  At  first  an  awful  silence  prevailed  ;  at 
length  some  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Republique  / ' 
were  heard.  By  degrees  the  voices  multiplied, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minufes  this  cry,  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  became  the  universal  shout  of 
the  multitude,  and  every  hat  was  in  the  air." 

"It  is  remarkable,"  writes  Mr.  Sneyd  Edge- 
worth,  the  Abbe's  brother,  "  that  in  this  account 
of  the  last  moments  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth  has  omitted  to  relate  that  fine 
apostrophe,  which  everyone  has  heard,  and 
which  everyone  believes  that  he  addressed  to 
his  king  at  the  moment  of  execution — 

"  ^  Fils  de  St.  Xx)uiSy  montez  au  del !  * 

"  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  has  been  asked  if  he 
recollected  to  have  made  this  exclamation.  He 
replied  that  he  could  neither  deny  nor  affirm 
that  he  had  spoken  the  words.  It  was  possible, 
he  added,  that  he  might  have  pronounced  them 
without  afterwards  recollecting  the  fact,  for 
that  he  retained  no  memory  of  anything  which 
happened  relative  to  himself  at  that  awful  instant. 
His  not  recollecting  or  recording  the  words  is 
perhaps  the  best  proof  that  they  were  spoken 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment." 

The  Reign  of  Terror  had  now  begun.  Foreign 
armies  were  marching  towards  Paris  in  order  to 
liberate  the  King  from  prison  and  replace  him 
on  his  throne.  The  Republican  Government 
replied  by  removing  the  head  of  the  monarch 
whom  it  was  prepared  to  restore. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  as  it  was  afterwards  to  be  called,  might 
fitly  have  been  named,  not  merely  the  Place  of 
the  Revolution,  the  title  it  bore,  but  the  Place  of 
Blood.  In  the  terrible  year  of  1793  Charlotte 
Corday  was  guillotined  on  the  17th  of  July  ; 
Brissot,  leader  of  the  Girondists,  with  twenty-one 
of  his  followers,  on  the  2nd  of  October  ;  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  on  the  i6th  of  October  ;  and 
Philippe  ^galit^,  Duke  of  Orleans  (fether  of  Louis 
Philippe),  on  the  14th  of  November.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  year  1794  may  be  mentioned 
Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  who 
was  guillotined  on  the  1 2th  of  May  ;  Hebert  and 
several  of  his  most  bloodthirsty  associates,  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
lost  their  heads  on  the  14th  of  March  ;  Marat 
and  members  of  his  party,  who  followed  a  few 
days  afterwards  ;  Danton  himself  and  a  number 
of  his  adherents,  with  the  heroic  Camille  Des- 
moulins  among  them,  on  the  8th  of  April  ;  Chau- 
mette  and  Anacharsis  Cloots,  together  with  the 
wives  of  some  previous  victims,  on  April  1 6th  ; 
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Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  other  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  July  28th  ; 
seventy  members  of  the  Commune  who  had  acted 
under  Robespierre's  direction  on  July  29th  ;  and 
twelve  other  members  of  the  same  body  the  day 
afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  figures  in  the  Gi- 
rondist party,  Lasource,  exclaimed  to  his  san- 
guinary judges,  on  receiving  his  sentence :  "  I 
die  at  a  moment  when  the  people  have  lost  their 
reason  ;  you  will  die  the  day  they  regain  it." 

In  reference  to  Saint- Just's  arrogance,  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  said  :  "  He  carries  his  head  with 
as  much  veneration  as  though  he  were  bearing 
the  Church  Sacrament  on  his  shoulders  ; "  to 
which  Saint- Just  playfully  replied  :  "  And*  I  will 
make  him  carry  his  head  as  St.  Denis  carried  his.'^ 
St.  Denis,  the  martyr,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
said,  after  decapitation,  to  have  marched  some 
distance  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  over  which  the 
Reign  of  Terror  extended  (though  its  duration 
is  variously  estimated  according  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  calculator)  nearly  3,000  persons 
are  declared  to  have  perished  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  ;  though  this  estimate  would  certainly 
be  regarded  by  some  as  excessive,  by  others  as 
inadequate. 

In  reference  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Victor 
Hugo  calls  upon  the  world  "  not  to  criticise  too 
closely  the  bursting  of  the  thunder-cloud  which 
had  been  slowly  gathering  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries ;  "  as  though,  from  the  earliest  period,  France 
had  always  been  grossly  misgoverned,  to  be  sud- 
denly governed  in  perfection  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  however, 
that  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  the  result,  not  of 
the  natural  development  of  the  Revolutionary 
forces,  but  of  threats  from  abroad,  the  presence, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  foreign  agents  in  Paris,  and 
the  advance  of  the  German  armies  with  a  view 
to  the  liberation  of  the  king  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Republic.  It  ought  also  in  fairness  to  be 
remembered  that  if  the  Revolutionists  made  a 
free  use  of  the  guillotine,  they  abolished  torture 
and  the  cruel  methods  of  executions  (such  as 
beating  to  death  with  an  iron  bar)  in  use  under 
the  ancient  monarchy  until  the  moment  of  the 
outbreak.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  at 
various  periods  of  French  history  (the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  is  an  instance)  life  has  been 
sacrificed  more  copiously,  more  recklessly,  and 
more  wantonly,  than  during  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution.  When  many  years 
afterwards  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  fountain  on 


the  spot  where  the  scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
stood,  Chateaubriand  declared  that  all  the  water 
in  the  world  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the 
blood-stains  which  had  sullied  the  Place. 

Of  those  who  suffered  under  the  Revolu- 
tion, many,  such  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat,  well  deserved  their  fate,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  infamous  Philippe  Egalite,  who,  after 
playing  the  part  of  a  democrat,  and  democrat- 
ically voting  for  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  king, 
was  himself,  on  democratic  grounds,  brought  to 
the  guillotine. 

Writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  four 
years  after  Louis  Philippe's  election  to  the  throne, 
Chateaubriand  reproached  the  reigning  king 
with  being  the  son  of  a  regicide.  Arguing  that 
since  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  as  a 
punishment  for  that  crime,  it  had  become  im- 
possible to  establish  monarchy  in  France,  Cha- 
teaubriand added  :  "  Napoleon  saw  the  diadem 
fall  from  his  brow  in  spite  of  his  victories  ; 
Charles  X.  in  spite  of  his  piety.  To  discredit 
the  crown  finally  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  it 
has  been  permitted  to  the  son  of  the  regicide  to 
be  for  one  moment  in  the  blood-stained  bed  of 
the  murderer."  That  Louis  Philippe  suffered 
this  outburst  to  be  published  unchallenged  has 
been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  extreme  tolerance 
in  press  matters. 

Probably,  however,  he  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  invite  general  attention  to  words  which  by  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  would  have  been 
accepted  as  true.  It  has  been  said  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  "  regicide  "  that  Philippe  figalite 
did  his  best  not  to  be  present  at  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention  when  sentence  had  to  be 
passed  on  the  unfortunate  king  ;  and  that  he 
was  threatened  by  his  friends  of  the  Left  with 
assassination  unless  he  voted  with  them  for  the 
"  death  of  the  tyrant."  However  that  may  be, 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  judges  by  whom  the 
fate  of  his  royal  kinsman  was  to  be  decided  ; 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  he  did  so  in  these  words  :  "  Occupied 
solely  with  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  those 
who  have  attacked  or  might  afterwards  attack 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserve  death,  I 
pronounce  the  death  of  Louis."  Philippe 
fegalite  had  looked  for  general  approval,  and  had 
voted  in  fear  of  that  death  which  awaited  him 
nevertheless,  and  which  came  to  him  in  the  very 
form  in  which  a  few  months  before  it  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  Louis.  When  his  vote 
was  made  known,  cries  of  indignation  from  all 
sides  warned  him  that  he  had  transgressed  one 
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of  the  great  moral  laws  which  are  observed  even 
by  men  who  violate  all  others.  A  former  soldier 
of  the  king's  body-guard,  hearing  of  Philippe 
I'lgalite's  unnatural  offence,  resolved  to  kill  him  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  find  him,  killed  another 
less  guilty  "  regicide  "  in  his  place. 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  Philippe  figalite  in  the  breast  of  the 
king  himself,     "I  don't  know  by  what  chance," 


was    preserved    under    the    Consulate   and    the 
Empire. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  en- 
deavours were  made  to  revive  in  every  form  the 
associations  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  the 
name  of  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  set  aside  for 
the  original  one  of  Place  Louis  XV.,  which, 
however,  in  obvious  reference  to  the  execution 
of  Louis  XV.'s  successor,  was  changed  in   1826 


says  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  in  his  "Relation  sur 
les  derniers  Moments  du  Roi,"  "  the  conversation 
fell  upon  Philippe.  The  king  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  intrigues,  and  with  the 
horrid  part  he  had  taken  at  the  Convention, 
nut  he  spoke  of  him  without  any  bitterness,  and 
with  pity  rather  than  anger.  'What  have  I 
done  to  my  cousin,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  he 
should  so  persecute  me  ?  What  object  could  he 
have  ?  Oh,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am. 
.My  lot  is  melaiicholj-,  no  doubt,  but  his  is  much 
more  so.'" 

Under  the  Directory,  when  the  worst  period  of 
the  Revolution  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Republic 
itself  was  disappiearing,  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
was  called  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  this  name 


to  Place  Louis  XVI.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
decreed  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  but 
the  decree  was  never  acted  upon. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  i8z8,  an  order  signed 
by  Charles  X.  gave  the  place  of  many  names  to 
the  town  of  Paris  on  condition  that  it  should 
spend  within  five  years,  incompleting  the  archi- 
tectural and  other  decorations  of  the  square,  a 
sum  of  at  least  2,210,000  francs. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1850  the  name  of 
Place  de  la  Concorde  was  re-adopted  ;  and  the 
Municipality  was  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  works  ordered  under  the  previous 
I  reign,  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  causing  to 
I  the   town    an   expenditure    which    rendered    it 
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necessary  to  stop  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provements. 

The  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  1,500,000  francs  ;  and  this 
sum  was  conscientiously  spent,  but  without  by 
any  means  finishing  the  design  contemplated  by 
the  architects. 

The  fountains,  with  the  Naiads  and  Tritons, 
and  the  eight  statues  representing  in  personifi- 
cation the  principal  sights  of  Paris,  had  been 
duly  placed  ;  and  in  1836  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
a  present  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  made 
the  central  ornament  on  the  spot  which  had 
been  successively  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Louis 
XVL  and  the  figure  of  Liberty. 

It  was  not  until  1852,  under  the  Empire,  that 
the  objects  which  still  on  one  side  mark  the 
limits  of  the  Place  were  set  up.  A  large  number 
of  bronze  candelabra  which  were  at  the  same 
time  fixed  in  various  parts  of  the  square  greatly 
increased  at  night  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
beauty.     For  the  last  forty  years  the  Place  de  la 


j  Concorde  has  remained  as  it  was  under  the 
Empire,  The  Republic  of  1871  could  scarcely 
think   it  necessary  to  return  to  the  truly  Re- 

,  publican  name  of  Place  de  la  Revolution,  which 
had  been  preserved  for  some  two  or  three  years 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  Place  there  was 
nothing  to  add.  It  remains  what  our  Trafalgar 
Square  was  once,  with  or  without  reason,  declared 
to  be — "  the  finest  site  in  Europe;  "less  admir- 

I  able,  however,  as  a  mere  site,  than  for  the 
admirable  views  of  such  varied  kinds  that  it 
commands  in  every  direction. 

The  history  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  record  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops  (1814) ;  by  English 
troops  (1815);  and  again  by  Prussian  troops 
(1871).  It  was  the  scene,  too,  in  1871  of  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  Communards 
and  the  troops  advancing  against  them  from 
Versailles. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE      PLACE       VEND6mE. 
The  Column  of  Austerlitz-Thc  Various  Statues  of  Napoleon  Taken  Down—The  Church  of  St.-Roch— Mile.  Rauconrt— Joan  of  Arc. 
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top  op  the 
vend6he  column. 


T  the  point  where  the 
long  line  of  boulevards, 
extending  for  three  miles 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille 
to  the  Madeleine,  comes  to 
an  end  the  road  bifurcates. 
The  Rue  Royale  leads  in 
one  direction  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the 
Rue  Castiglione  in  another 
towards  the  Place  Venddme, 
a  square,  or  rather  an  octa- 
gon, in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  the  famous  column 
at  which  the  typical  French 
patriot,  Le  Colonel  Chauvin, 
used  to  gaze  with  such 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  Place  was  constructed 
by  the  celebrated  architect 
Mansard.  In  1686,  on  the 
proposition  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
minister,  Louvois,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Place  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honor6  was  decreed  "  alike  for 
the  decoration  of  Paris  and  for  facilitating 
communications  in  this  quarter."  Louvois, 
in  the  first  place,  purchased  the  Hdtel  de  Ven- 
dome  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Castiglione,  which,  together  with  an 
adjacent  convent,  was  pulled  down.  The 
open  space  thus  obtained  was  for  some  time 
left  unoccupied,  the  king's  government  being 
more  concerned  with  works  of  war  than  of  peace. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  give  the  Place 
Vendome  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  king's 
library  on  one  side,  and  various  Government 
offices,  together  with  mansions  for  the  reception 
of  special  envoys,  on  the  other.  In  carrying  out 
his  work  Mansard  made  eight  fa9ades  instead  of 
the  four  first  contemplated,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  octagon  he  placed  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  twenty -one  feet  high.  The  Grand 
Monarch  was  attired,  according  to  the  sculptural 
fashion  of  the  time,  in  Roman  costume  ;  and  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  which  was  in  white 


marble,  might  be  read  pompous  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  his  Majesty's  victories. 

This  statue  remained  on  its  pedestal  for  nearly 
a  century.  But  on  the  loth  of  August,  1792, 
when  the  Revolutionary  fury  was  reaching  its 
acute  stage,  the  effigy  was  overturned  by  the 
people,  and  the  name  of  Place  Vendome  changed 
to  Place  des  Piques.  This  eminently  anarchical 
title  was  preserved  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Empire,  when  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  column  to  which  the  Place  Vendome  now 
owes  its  chief  importance. 

The  true  name  of  the  column  in  question  is 
the  Column  of  Austerlitz.  So,  at  least,  it  was 
designated  by  Napoleon  ;  though  the  French 
people  have  persisted  in  calling  it  after  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  reproduction,  as 
regards  form,  of  the  Trajan  Column,  which, 
however,  is  in  marble,  whereas  the  Column  of 
the  Place  Vend6me  is  in  stone  covered  with 
bronze  castings.  The  column  astonishes  by  its 
height,  and  excites  admiration  by  its  harmo- 
nious proportions.  Few,  however,  notice  the 
perfection  of  its  details.  The  stone,  of  which 
the  monument  substantially  consists,  is  covered 
by  378  sheets  of  bronze,  so  perfectly  adjusted 
that  the  column  appears  to  be  one  mass  of 
solid  metal.  On  an  interminable  spiral  of  low 
reliefs,  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  are  repre- 
sented with  the  uniforms  they  wore,  and  the 
arms  they  carried.  The  principal  personages 
are  portraits,  and  the  scenes  represented  are 
all  from  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  scrolls 
of  bronze  on  which  figure  the  actors  and  inci- 
dents of  the  Austerlitz  campaign  would  measure, 
in  one  continuous  line,  more  than  260  metres. 
The  column  is  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
the  man  who,  in  his  own  honour,  erected  it, 
and  the  base  of  the  statue  bears  an  inscription 
in  these  terms  : — 

**  monument  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  grand  army 

by  napoleon  the  great. 

begun   xxv  august,   mdcccvi, 

finished  xv  august,  mdcccx, 

under  the  direction  of  d.   v.   denon, 

director-general, 


mm.  J.    B.   LEPfeRE  AND  L.    GONDOIN,   ARCHITECTS. 
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The  base  of  the  column  bears  this  legend  : — 

"NEAPOLIO    imp.   AUG. 

MONUMENTUM    BELLI   GERMANICI 

ANNO   MDCCCV. 

TRIMESTRI    SPATIO   DUCTU   SUO   PROFLIGATI 

EX   y£RE   CAPTO 

GLORIi«    EXERCITUS    MAX  I  MI    DICAVAT." 

which  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — 

**  Napoleon,  august  Emperor,  dedicates  to  the  glory  of 
the  Grand  Army  this  monument  made  of  bronze  taken 
from  the  enemy.  1805,  in  the  German  War,  terminated  in 
three  months  under  his  command." 

This  other  very  different  translation  from 
the  same  obscure  original  was  suggested  by 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  :  "  Nearchus  Polion, 
General  of  Augustus,  dedicated  this  war  tomb 
of  Germanicus  to  the  glory  of  the  Army  of 
Maximus,  in  the  year  1805,  with  the  money 
stolen  from  the  vanquished,  thanks  to  his  con- 
duct, during  the  space  of  three  months." 

The  sheets  of  bronze  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  column  would,  it  has  been  cal- 
culated, weigh  2,000,000  kilogrammes,  about 
4,000,000  pounds  ;  and  the  metal  was  all  ob- 
tained from  the  guns  of  the  defeated  armies. 
In  1 8 14,  the  day  after  the  entry  of  the  allied 
troops  into  Paris,  it  was  proposed  to  pull  down 
the  statue  of  Napoleon,  costumed  and  crowned 
like  a  Roman  emperor,  from  its  proud  position 
at  the  top  of  the  Austerlitz  Column  ;  and  with 
this  view  a  cable  was  thrown  round  the 
Emperor's  neck,  the  lower  part  of  his  legs 
having  been  previously  sawn  through  so  that 
he  might  fall  with  ease.  The  statue,  however, 
stood  firm.  The  angle  at  which  the  engineers 
were  operating  did  not  enable  them  to  pull 
the  statue  sufficiently  forward  ;  and  to  tug  at 
the  cable  was  only  to  hold  it  faster  to  its  base. 

A  zealous  royalist  now  came  forward  in  the 
person  of  M.  de  Montbadon,  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Paris  garrison.  Empowered  by  MM. 
Polignac  and  Semalle,  commissaries  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  to  take  whatever  measures 
he  might  think  necessary,  M.  de  Montbadon 
applied  to  Launay,  who  had  made  the  castings 
for  the  column  and  had  cast  the  statue  itself. 
He  who  had  made  could  also  unmake,  argued 
M.  de  Montbadon.  But  he  had  reckoned 
without  Launay  himself,  who  refused  indig- 
nantly to  do  the  work  required  of  him. 
Thereupon  he  was  taken  to  the  headquarters, 
where  an  order  was  served  upon  him  in  these 
terms :  "  We  command  the  said  M.  Launay, 
under  pain  of  military  execution,  to  proceed 
at  once   to   the    operation    in    question,  which 


must  be  terminated  by  midnight  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th."     This  order,  according  to  the  well- 
informed   Larousse,    is   dated    April    4th,    and 
signed   Rochechouard,  colonel   aide-de-camp   of 
H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia  commanding  the 
garrison.      M.  Pasquier,  Prefect  of  Police,  wrote 
on  the  document,  "  to  be  executed  immediately.'* 
The  National  Guard  was  at  that  time  on  duty 
around     the     monument.      Whether    from     a 
feeling  of   shame   or  of  mistrust,    the    French 
National    Guards    were    replaced    by     Russian 
troops.       Launay    now    raised    the   statue     by 
means  of  wedges,  and  let  it  down  with  pulle\'s. 
No  sooner  had   the  bronze  figure  touched   the 
ground   than  it   was   replaced   on   the   summit 
of  the  column    by    the    white   flag  of  the   old 
monarchy.     "Then,"    says    Launay   in    an    ac- 
count   he    has    left   of  the    affair,    "cries  were 
heard   of   *  Long   live   the   King ! '    *  Long  live 
Louis  XVIII. ! ' "     This  was   on  April    8th,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  the  operation  having  lasted 
four  days,  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  only 
4,815    francs    46    centimes.      Launay    obtained 
permission  to  take  away  the  statue  and  keep  it 
in    his  workshop    as    security  for  the   payment 
of   80,000    francs    still    due    to    him    from    the 
Government   as   founder   of  the   column.     On 
the    return    of    Napoleon    from    Elba    Launay 
was  forced   by  the  Imperial   police  to  give  up 
the  statue  ;  and  when,  after  the  Hundred  Days, 
the  monarchy  was  a  second  time  restored,  the 
statue,  a   masterpiece   of  Chaudet,  was   melted 
down,  and  the  metal  used  by  Lemot  for  a  new 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe — 
a  more  popular  sovereign  than  the  legitimate 
King  Charles  X.,  whom,  at  the  ,end  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  he  succeeded — the  Cham- 
bers passed  a  resolution  for  crowning  the 
Vendome  Column  once  more  with  a  statue  of 
Napoleon.  A  competition  was  opened,  and  the 
model  of  a  statue  by  M.  Seurre  was  selected 
from  a  great  number  sent  in.  It  was  cast  in 
bronze,  and  inaugurated  with  great  show  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1833,  during  the  annual 
festivities  in  celebration  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  The  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
\vere  represented  in  force  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion ;  and  Louis  Philippe,  on  horseback,  in 
the  midst  of  his  staff,  removed  with  his  own 
hands  the  veil  which  concealed  the  statue  from 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  He  then  saluted,  in 
this  bronze  effig}',  the  conqueror  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  ;  who,  thanks  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  to   the    revived   worship   of   Bonapartism, 
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was  in  less  than  twenty  years  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  emperor  of  the  same  dynasty. 

The  Napoleon  who  now  took  his  place  at  the 
top  of  the  column  was  more  in  harmony  with 
the  details  of  the  structure  representing  French 
generals  and  French  soldiers  than  the  Roman 
Emperor  so  rudely  dethroned  in  1814  had  been. 
The  new  Napoleon  was  the  Napoleon  of  real 
life  and  of  Beranger's  songs,  the  Petit  Caporal 
wearing   his  redingote  grise,  and  standing  in  a 


of  her  plundered  and  humiliated  neighbours,  by 
one  made  out  of  French  and  German  cannon 
in  honour  of  the  Federation  of  Nations  and  the 
Universal  Republic.  Courbet  is  said  to  have 
invited  the  Prussians  to  join  him  in  carrying 
out  this  idea,  which  could  not  in  any  respect 
have  suited  their  views.  No  period  of  French 
history,  however,  has  been  more  diversely 
narrated  than  that  of  the  Commune.  One  thing 
is  certain  ;  that  the  column  fell,  and  in  its  descent 


characteristic  attitude,  with  one  of  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  Instead  of  the  laurel  wreath 
he  wore  on  his  head  the  traditional  petit 
chapeau. 

It  seemed,  however,  to  Napoleon  III.  that  his 
uncle's  own  design  ought  to  be  respected  ;  and 
in  1864  the  statue  of  Napoleon  "in  his  habit  as 
he  lived  "  was  replaced  by  a  statue  after  the  model 
of  the  original  one,  representing  the  conqueror 
of  Austerlitz  in  the  conventional  garb  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  The  more  realistic  statue  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  rond-point  of  Courbevoie. 

Under  the  Commune  the  statue  and  the 
column  itself  were  pulled  down.  The  eminent 
painter,  Courbet,  had  formed  a  project  for  re- 
placing the  column,  which  was  only  a  monument 
of  the  victories  gained  by  France  at  the  expense 


went  to  pieces.  The  statue,  too,  suffered  greatly 
by  the  fall.  One  of  the  legs  was  broken,  and 
the  head  got  separated  from  the  body.  A  speech 
in  honour  of  the  Commune's  mechanical  triumph 
over  the  Imperial  "idea"  was  pronounced  by 
General  Bergeret. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  the 
Assembly  of  Versailles  ordered  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Venddme  column,  which  was  duly 
set  up  in  1875.  The  interior  construction  of 
stone  was  entirely  ne\v.  So  also,  as  regards 
form,  was  the  bronze  plating,  the  scrolls  being 
recast  from  the  moulds  preserved  since  the  time 
of  the  first  Empire.  It  had  been  decreed  that 
the  column  should  be  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
France.  But  this  idea  was  not  carried  out,  and, 
in   conformity  with  another  decree,  Dumont's 
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Statue,  as  set  up  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1864,  was, 
after  being  repaired,  put  back  in  its  former 
position. 

The  pedestal  at  the  top  of  the  column  has 
turn  by  turn  been  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  disguised  as  a  Roman  emperor  ;  by 
the  white  flag  of  the  ancient  monarchy  ;  by  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  in  his  ordinary  military  garb  ; 
by  the  statue  of  Napoleon  once  more  costumed 
as  a  Roman  Emperor  ;  by  the  red  flag  of  the 
Commune  ;  and  finally  once  again  by  the  most 
recent  statue  in  classic  garb. 

The  French  seem  at  last  to  understand  as  a 
nation  that,  apart  from  all  question  of  politics, 
the  Napoleonic  period  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  their  history. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Castiglione  stands 
the  magnificent  H6tel  Continental  ;  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  positive  attractions,  possesses 
interest  as  occupying  the  site  on  which  once 
stood  the  Ministry  of  Finance — burnt  to  the 
ground  under  the  Commune  in  obedience  to  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  telegraphic  order:  ^^Flamhez 
Finances  ^'^ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Place  Vend6me  is  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  The  H6tel  du  Rhin  on  the 
south  side  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  III. 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  1848,  before  his  election  to  the  post  of 
President,  followed  by  his  self  -  appointment 
(1851)  to  the  dignity,  first  of  President  for  ten 
years  and  a  year  afterwards  of  Emperor.  In  one 
of  his  letters  of  the  1848  period,  inviting  a  friend 
to  dinner  at  the  Hdtel  du  Rhin,  he  apologised 
for  proposing  to  entertain  him  at  a  *^  cabaret," 
a  pleasantly  contemptuous  designation  which 
the  commodious  and  well-appointed  H6tel  du 
Rhin  scarcely  deserved. 

The  Hotel  du  Rhin  played  a  certain  strategic 
part  towards  the  end  of  May,  1871,  when  on  the 
23rd  the  Versailles  troops  passed  through  the 
hotel,  and,  attacking  the  insurgents  in  the  rear, 
captured  one  of  their  principal  barricades.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  M.  Marechal,  is  said, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Vend6me  column  being 
threatened  by  the  Communists,  to  have  offered 
them  500,000  francs  if  they  would  spare  it. 
"  Give  us  a  million  and  we  will  see  !  "  was  the 
answer ;  but  the  patriotic  hotel-keeper,  though 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  column  knocked 
down,  lived  to  behold  its  restoration. 

The  Rue  Castiglione,  which  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Place  Vendome  continues  southward  to- 
wards the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
under  the  name  of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  crossed,  at 


the  point  where  it  changes  its  title,  by  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore.  Here,  close  to  the  Place  Vendome, 
stands  the  ancient  and  interesting  Church  of 
Saint-Roch. 

The  -origin  of  this  church  was  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  five  wounds  of  Jesus,  which,  in  1577, 
was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  under  the 
name  of  Saint-Roch,  to  be  made,  in  1633,  the 
parochial  church  of  the  western  part  of  Paris. 
The  building  in  its  present  form  dates  from  1653, 
and  it  was  not  finished  until  1736.  Right  and 
left  of  the  principal  entrance  will  be  observed 
two  statues,  representing  the  two  St.  Rochs : 
one  of  them  the  pilgrim  from  Languedoc  who 
cured  the  plague,  accompanied  by  his  legendary 
dog ;  the  other  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  mitre  on 
head  and  staff  in  hand. 

Saint-Roch  has  been  described  as  "the  first 
parish  church  in  France."  It  contains  a  number 
of  statues  and  pictures  by  femous  artists,  such 
as  Falconnet,  Pradier,  and  Constan  ;  Vien, 
Doyen,  Deveria,  Boulanger,  and  Abel  de  Pujol ; 
also  many  interesting  tombs,  including  that  of 
the  great  Corneille,  who  died  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1684,  ^^  the  Rue  d'Argenteuil  at  a 
house  which  not  long  ago  was  pulled  down. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1884,  the  Cure  of  Saint- 
Roch  performed  a  funeral  service  to  commemorate 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
death  ;  to  which  were  invited  the  managers  and 
the  whole  company  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise. 
What  a  change  did  this  mark  in  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  French  clergy  since  the  time, 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  years  distant,  when  the 
Cur^  of  Saint-Roch  refused  Christian  burial  to  a 
celebrated  actress  who  had  relinquished  her  pro- 
fession, and  since  her  retirement  had  made 
abundant  gifb  through  the  clergy  of  Saint-Roch 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Mile.  Raucourt,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject^ 
"had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Restoration  than 
had  the  Restoration  of  Mile.  Raucourt.  The 
clergy  of  the  restored  dynasty  had  shown  itself 
in  many  ways  intolerant ;  and  Mile.  Raucourt's 
funeral  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot  which  threatened 
at  one  time  to  become  formidable.  The  Cure  of 
St.-Roch  would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  brought 
into  his  church,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
received  again  and  again  gifts  from  the  actress, 
either  for  the  church  or  for  the  poor  of  his 
parish.  Only  a  few  days  beforehand,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  she  had  sent  him  an  offering 
of  five  hundred  francs.  Representations  were 
made  to  the  clergy,  but  without  avail.  At  last 
an  indignant  crowd  broke  open  the  church  doors. 
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Meanwhile,  Louis  XVIII.,  informed  of  what  was 
taking  place,  had  ordered  one  of  his  chaplains  to 
go  to  Saint-Roch,  and  there,  replacing  the  Cure, 
perform  the  funeral  service.  The  soldiers  had 
been  called  out,  but  they  were  judiciously  with- 
drawn :  they  were  kept,  that  is  to  say,  in  an 
attitude  only  of  observation,  while  a  crowd  that 
was  constantly  increasing  followed  the  corpse  of 
Mile.  Raucourt  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise. 
While  the  public  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
one  of  the  deceased  actress's  friends  remarked  : 
**If  poor  Raucourt  could  only  see  from  her 
heavenly  home  what  a  scandal  she  is  causing, 
how  delighted  she  would  be  !  " 

Among  the  various  illustrious  persons  buried  at 
Saint-Roch  may  be  mentioned  Diderot,  to  whose 
interment  in  1784,  five  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  clergy  seem  to  have  made  no  ob- 
jection. The  statue  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
Calvary  sculpture  reproduces  the  features  of  the 
Countess  de  Feuquieres,  cut  in  white  marble  by 
Lemoine.  This  figure  originally  formed  part  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess's  father,  Mignard,  the 
celebrated  painter,  whose  bust  by  Desjardins  is 
preserved  at  Saint-Roch.  Here  may  also  be  seen 
medallions  of  Marshal  d'Asfeld,  of  the  Duke  de 
Les  Aiguiferes  and  of  Count  d'Harcourt ;  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  de  Cr^qui,  and  the  monuments 
of  Maupertuis,  the  philosopher,  and  of  the  be- 
nevolent Abb6  de  TEp^e. 

On  the  high  ground,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch,  is  the  Butte 
Saint-Roch,  already  referred  to  as  the  camping- 
ground  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  when  the  king's 
army  was  besieging  Paris.  Since  Joan  of  Arc  has 
been  sung  by  great  poets,  impersonated  by 
great  actresses,  and  set  to  music  by  great  com- 
posers, with  Gounod  and  Verdi  among  them, 
all  France  has  admired  the  warlike  heroine ; 
but  while  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  striving 
against  the  enemies  of  her  country,  the  Pari- 
sians preferred  the  government  of  the  English 
king  to  that  of  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the  French 
Crown.  Hating  all  the  partisans  of  Charles  VII., 
they  detested  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  restored  the 
courage  of  his  followers,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence looked  upon  in  Paris  as  a  doubtful  sort 
of  witch,  whose  prophecies  were  so  many  de- 
ceptions. 

A  Parisian  writer  quoted  by  Dulaure  says,  in 
relating  the  incidents  of  his  time,  that  Joan  of 
Arc  was  a  vicious  creature  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  ;  "  called,"  he  ironically  adds,  "  a  maid, 
as  she  doubtless  was." 

On  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  1429, 


the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the  king's  troops  lay 
siege  to  Paris.  The  assault  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day,  between  the  gate  of  Saint- 
Honore  and  that  of  Saint-Denis.  The  Maid  ad- 
vanced, planted  her  standard  on  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  and  addressed  these  words  to  the  Parisians  : 
"  Surrender  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  for  if  you  do 
not  give  in  before  night  we  will  enter  by  force 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  you  will  all  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy." 

Insulting  names  were  applied  to  her  by  one  of 
the  besieged,  who  at  the  same  time  fired  an  arrow 
which  pierced  her  leg.  Thereupon  she  took  to 
flight,  when  her  standard-bearer  was  also  wounded 
in  the  leg.  He  stopped  and  raised  the  visor  of 
his  helmet  in  order  to  pull  out  the  arrow.  A 
second  one  was  now  shot  at  him,  which  struck 
him  between  the  eyes  and  killed  him.  The 
prediction  of  the  Maid  was  not  fulfilled  on  this 
occasion,  for  Paris  did  not  surrender. 

Some  time  afterwards  two  women  were  arrested 
at  Corbeil  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Paris.  They 
were  accused  of  believing  and  saying  to  everyone 
that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  sent  from  God  ; 
that  Jesus  often  appeared  to  her,  and  that  the 
last  time  she  had  seen  Him  He  was  clothed  in  a 
long  white  robe  with  a  scarlet  cloak  above  it.  The 
elder  of  the  two  women  refused  to  retract,  and 
was  consequently,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1430, 
burnt  alive. 

Some  time  after  the  burning  of  the  Maid 
herself  at  Rouen,  an  inquisitor  of  the  Jacobin 
order,  master  in  theology,  preached  at  Paris  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  ;  and  his 
sermon  was  nothing  less  than  a  violent  satire 
against  the  courageous  girl.  He  said  in  the 
pulpit  that  from  the  age  of  fourteen  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  men's  clothes  ;  that  her 
parents  would  have  killed  her  had  they  not  been 
afraid  of  wounding  their  conscience ;  that  she 
quitted  her  family  accompanied  by  the  devil, 
and  became  a  slayer  of  Christians ;  and  that 
since  that  time  she  had  committed  an  infinity  of 
murders  ;  that  in  prison  she  caused  herself  to 
be  waited  on  like  a  lady,  and  the  devils  came  to 
her  in  the  form  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Marguerite, 
and  St.  Michael.  He  added  that,  having  been 
frightened  into  quitting  her  man's  apparel  to 
dress  like  a  woman,  the  devil  made  her  resume 
her  customary  dress,  though  he  did  not  come  to 
her  succour  at  her  execution  as  she  had  expected. 

This  monk  said  moreover  in  this  remarkable 
sermon  that  there  were  four  Maids:  namely, 
the  two  taken  at  Corbeil,  one  of  whom  was  burnt 
at  Paris  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  burnt  at  Rouen  ;  and 
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the  fourth,  called  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle,  who  I  They  brought  the  false  Maid  by  force  to  Paris, 
followed  the  army  of  Charles  VII.,  and  who  had  i  exhibited  her  publicly  in  the  principal  court 
visions  like  Joan  of  Arc.  [  of  the    Palace   of  Justice,   and  made  her  stand 

Ten  years  after  the  execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  1  up  on  the  famous  marble  slab  and  there  pro- 
another  Maid  appeared,  and  the  people  firmly  |  nounce  a  biographical  confession,  in  which  she 
believed  that  this  was  the  same  one  who  had  |  declared  that  she  was  not  a  Maid  ;  that  she  had 
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been  burnt  at  Rouen,  and  who  had  miraculously 
risen  from  the  dead.  Another  version  was  that 
someone  had  been  executed  in  her  place. 

"What  appears  strange,"  says  Dulaure  In  the 
"  Singularit^s  Historiques,"  "  and  what  perhaps 
suggested  the  idea  put  forth  in  our  century  that 
Joan  of  Arc  was  not  burnt,  and  that  she  even 
left  descendants,  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Orleans  who  saw  this  Maid  took  her  for  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  in  consequence  paid  her  much 
honour." 

The  University  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
who  ten  years  before  had  condemned  the  veri- 
table Maid,  wished  now  to  deceive  the  people. 


been  married  to  a  knight  by  whom  she  had  had 
two  sons  ;  that  in  a  moment  of  anger  against  one 
of  her  neighbours,  instead  of  striking  one  of  the 
women  she  quarrelled  with  she  struck  her 
mother  who  was  holding  her  back  ;  that  she 
had  also  struck  priests  or  clerks  in  defence  of  her 
own  honour,  and  that  to  obtain  absolution  for 
her  cTime  she  had  been  to  Rome,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  journey  in  safety  had  put  on  man's 
clothes  ;  finally,  that  she  had  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Pope,  and  while  so  serving 
had  committed  two  homicides.  The  speech  and 
the  ceremony  being  finished,  the  Maid  left  Paris 
and  returned  to  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE      JACOBIN      CLUB. 


The  JacoUns-'Cluuiubriand'i  Opini 


1  of  Tlmn— Arthur  You 


's  Deicriptioiu— The  New  Club 


BETWEEN  the  Church  of  St.  Roch  and  the  ;  in  England,  and,  as  in  France  itself  when  the  fury 
Place  Vendome  is  the  Rue  du  Marche  and    of  the  Revolution  was  quite  at  an  end,  was  often 
the  Marche,  or  market,  itself ;  chiefly  interesting  |  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a!!  persons  of 


at  the  present  day  as  occupying  the  ground  on  '  Liberal  ideas, 
which  stood  the  ancient  Monastery  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, where  from  1791  to  1794 — from  before  the 
beginning  until  the  very  end  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  —  the  meetings  of  the  famous  Jacobin 
Club  were  held. 

The   name  of  Jacobin  soon    became   familiar 
U 


The  word,  however,  is  now 
:hiefly  known  among  us  from  the  Ariti- 
Jacahin  of  Canning  and  Frere,  and  latterly 
from  the  excellent,  but  short-lived,  weekly  news- 
paper of  the  same  name  edited  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood. 

Under    the  Restoration,  everyone    in    France 
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who  was  not  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  was  called  a  Jacobin.  But  though 
towards  the  end  of  the  Revolution  Jacobinism 
became  something  hateful  indeed,  the  principles 
which  first  brought  the  Jacobins  together  were 
such  as  neither  lovers  of  liberty  nor  lovers  of 
order  could  object  to. 

In  1789  a  number  of  popular  associations  were 
rapidly  organised  ;  this  being  the  natural  result 
of  the  reactionary  feeling  against  a  system  which 
had  subjected  books,  newspapers,  and  even  con- 
versation in  public  places  (such  as  cafes)  to  a 
rigid  censorship  supported  by  officials  and  by 
spies.  A  passion  suddenly  arose  throughout 
France  for  public  speaking,  and  in  a  thousand 
different  assemblies  orators  were  formed.  The 
States-General  had  just  met ;  and,  not  content 
with  the  formal  sittings,  the  deputies  loved  to 
address  in  a  direct  manner  the  outside  public. 
With  this  view,  the  deputies  from  Brittany 
established  a  club  called  the  Breton  Club,  which 
was  joined  by  other  deputies,  and  which  pre- 
sently changed  its  title  to  **  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Constitution."  This  association 
included  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  who  were 
afterwards  to  make  war  up6n  one  another. 
Among  the  most  famous  may  be  mentioned 
Siey^,  Volney,Barnave,  Petion,  Barrere,  Lameth, 
Robespierre,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Philippe 
Egalite),  the  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  Talleyrand,  La  Fayette,  and  Mirabeau. 
The  Society  had  its  head-quarters  at  Versailles, 
in  a  building  called  Le  Reposoir,  which,  later 
on,  became  a  Protestant  church. 

After  the  days  of  October  the  Assembly  fol- 
lowed the  King  to  Paris  ;  ^nd  the  femous  club  was 
established,  first  in  a  large  hall  which  served  as 
library  to  the  Dominican  monks  at  the  convent  of 
the   Rue    Saint-Honore,   and   afterwards,   when  ! 
this  order  had  been  dissolved,   in  the  Convent  ; 
Church.    As  the  Dominicans  were  more  generally  ; 
spoken  of  as  the  Jacobins,  the  latter  name  was  | 
soon  applied  to  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution, 
who    willingly   adopted    it.      The    same    thing, 
strangely   enough,  happened   to   the   Cordeliers 
and  the  Feuillants  ;  so  that  the  principal  Revo- 
lutionary parties  got  to  be  known   throughout 
Europe  by  appellations  formerly  monastic. 

What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  the  last 
of  the  Jacobin  monks  (in  1789  and  1790)  took 
part  in  the  meetings  of  which  their  convent  was 
the  scene,  as,  in  like  manner,  did  the  last 
members  of  the  Order  of  Cordeliers.  The  Jacobin 
Club  possessed  a  large  staff  of  officers,  including 
a  president,  vice-president,  four  secretaries,  twelve 


inspectors,  four  censors,  eight  commissaries,  trea- 
surer, and  librarian,  all  appointed  at  quarterly 
elections.  The  privilege  of  membership  was  only 
granted  under  very  strict  conditions,  and  every 
newly-elected  Jacobin  had,  before  being  formally 
admitted,  to  take  the  following  oath  : — 

"  I  swear  to  live  free  or  die  ;  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  ;  to  obey  the  laws ;  to  cause 
them  to  be  respected  ;  to  help  with  all  my  might  to  make 
them  perfect ;  and  to  conform  to  the  customs  and  regula- 
tions of  the  society." 

The  sittings  were  held,  first  three,  then  four 
times  a  week.  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
usual  course  in  such  assemblies  was  drifted  into. 
The  leaders  went  to  extremes,  and  soon  the  most 
extravagant  of  them  obtained  the  largest  follow- 
ing. Then  the  moderate  members  retired  to 
form  counter-associations,  until  in  time  the 
hostile  organisations  made  war  upon  one  another, 
with  the  guillotine  as  their  final  weapon. 

"  The  Jacobins,"  says  Michelet,  "  by  their 
esprit  de  corps^  which  went  on  constantly  in- 
creasing, by  their  hardened,  uncompromising 
faith,  by  their  harsh,  inquisitorial  ways,  had 
something  of  a  priestly  character.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  revolutionary  clergy." 

Another  great  admirer  of  the  Revolution,  and 
especially  of  Robespierre,  in  whom  the  principle 
of  Jacobinism  was  incarnate,  sums  up  the  Jacobin 
spirit  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Hatred  of  the  conventional  inequalities  of 
former  times,  of  unalterable  beliefs,  a  sort  of 
methodical  fanaticism,  intolerance  of  all  that 
interfered  with  the  development  of  the  most 
daring  innovations,  and,  fundamentally,  a  passion 
for  regular  forms  ;  these,  whatever  may  be  said 
on  the  subject,  were  the  components  of  the 
Jacobin  spirit.  The  true  Jacobin  had  something 
about  him  at  once  powerful,  original  and  sombre. 
He  stood  midway  between  the  agitator  and  the 
statesman ;  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
"Monk  ;  between  the  inquisitor  and  the  tribune. 
Hence  that  ferocious  vigilance  transformed  into  a 
virtue  :  that  spy  system  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
patriotic  organisation  :  and  that  mania  for  denun- 
ciation, which  made  people  at  first  laugh,  and 
at  last  tremble." 

France,  like  England  soon  afterwards,  had  its 
Anti-Jacobin,  Les  Sabbats  Jacobites  was  the  title 
of  the  French  publication,  and  the  Jacobin 
"  mania  for  denunciation  "  was  thus  satirised  in 
its  columns  : — 

Je  denonce  I'Allemagne, 
Le  Portugal  et  I'Espagne, 
Le  Mexique  et  la  Champagne, 
La  Sardaigne  et  le  Perou. 
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Je  d^nonce  Tltalie, 
L'Afrique  et  la  Barbarie, 
L'Angleterre  et  la  Russie 
Sans  meme  excepter  Moscou. 

In  spite  of  these  attacks  and  a  thousand  others, 
the  importance  of  the  Jacobin  Club  went  on 
constantly  increasing  ;  and  at  the  funeral  of 
Mirabeau,  who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolution,  the  President  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
marched  side  by  side  with  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  had  precedence  of  the 
Ministers.  After  the  death  of  Mirabeau  the 
influence  of  the  Lameths,  the  Duports,  the 
Barnaves,  etc.,  gave  way  to  that  of  Robespierre, 
in  whom,  says  Louis  Blanc,  "Jacobinism  in  its 
extremest  points  was  personified." 

Chateaubriand,  the  Royalist,  ought,  however, 
to  be  heard  on  this  subject  as  well  as  Louis  Blanc, 
the  Republican  ;  and  this  is  what  the  former 
writes  in  his  "  Essay  on  Revolutions,"  published 
in  1797  : — 

*'  Much  has  been  said  about  the  Jacobins,  but  few 
people  have  known  them.  Nearly  everyone  rushes  into 
declamations,  and  publishes  the  crimes  of  this  society 
without  enlightening  us  as  to  the  general  principle  which 
directed  its  views.  This  principle  consisted  in  a  system 
of  perfection  towards  which  the  first  step  to  take  was  to 
restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  If,  moreover,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  France  is  indebted  to  the  Jacobins  for  its 
numerous  armies,  courageous  and  disciplined ;  that  it  was 
the  Jacobins  who  found  the  means  of  paying  them,  and  of 
victualling  a  country  without  resources  and  surrounded  by 
enemies ;  that  it  was  they  who  created  a  navy  as  if  by 
miracle,  and  who,  through  intrigues  and  money,  ensured 
the  neutrality  of  some  of  the  powers ;  that  under  their 
reign  the  greatest  discoveries  in  natural  history  were  made, 
and  great  generals  formed ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  gave 
vigour  to  a  warlike  body,  and,  so  to  say,  organised 
anarchy ;  one  must  then  of  necessity  admit  that  these 
monsters,  escaped  from  hell,  had  infernal  talents." 

In  1 79 1  the  Jacobins  were  still  Royalists,  not 
from  attachment  to  the  Monarchy,  but  from  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  Constitutional  legality. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  flight  to  Varennes  they 
departed  from  their  former  principles  so  far  as 
to  demand  the  abdication  of  the  king.  The  next 
day,  however,  on  the  proposition  of  Robespierre, 
they  returned  to  their  customary  prudence,  pro- 
nounced against  the  Republic,  and  sent  commis- 
saries to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  take  back  their 
demand. 

In  connection  with  most  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary events  their  conduct  was  the  same, 
though  the  aristocratic  Jacobins  of  1789  had  now 
quitted  the  society,  to  be  replaced  by  men  of 
extreme  views — ^journalists,  orators,  and  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  who  desired  to  place 


themselves  in  direct  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

Among  the  questions  put  to  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Jacobin  Club  were  the  following  : 
"  What  were  you  in  1789  ?  What  have  you  done 
since?  What  was  your  fortune  until  1789,  and 
what  is  it  now  ?  "  Every  candidate  was  bound 
to  answer  all  questions  addressed  to  him,  and 
he  was  to  do  this  publicly  in  a  loud  voice. 
Anyone  rejected  by  the  Jacobin  Club  became  at 
once  an  object  of  suspicion  ;  and  to  be  denounced 
by  the  Jacobin  leaders  was  to  receive  a  sentence 
of  death.  In  this  way  perished  the  unfortunate 
Anacharsis  Clootz,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and 
many  others. 

At  the  critical  moment  the  Jacobins  remained 
faithful  to  the  fortune  of  their  chief  On  the 
news  of  his  arrest  they  ordered  permanent 
sittings  and  voted  unanimously  their  approval 
of  the  insurrectionary  attitude  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  They  spoke  of  resistance.  But, 
though  men  of  action  abounded  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  the  members,  as  a  body,  were  pusillanimous 
and  could  do  nothing. 

Arthur  Young  in  his  "  Travels  in  France  *' 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  meeting,  which 
he  attended,  of  the  Jacobin  Club  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution : — 

"  At  night,"  he  says,  writing  in  diary  form,  "  M. 
Decretot  and  M.  Blin  carried  me  to  the  revolutionary  club 
of  the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where  they  assemble  is  that 
in  which  the  famous  league  was  signed.  There  were 
above  one  hundred  deputies  present,  with  a  president 
in  the  chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him  and  announced  as  the 
author  of  the  Arithmetique  Politique.  The  President, 
standing  up.  repeated  my  name  to  the  company  and  de- 
manded if  there  were  any  objections.  None ;  and  this 
was  all  the  ceremony,  not  merely  of  an  introduction,  but 
election  ;  for  I  was  told  that  now  I  was  free  to  be  present 
when  I  pleased,  being  a  foreigner.  Ten  or  a  dozen  other 
elections  were  made.  In  this  Club  the  business  that  is 
to  be  brought  into  the  National  Assembly  is  regularly 
debated ;  the  motions  are  read  that  are  intended  to  be 
made  there,  and  rejected,  or  corrected  and  approved. 
When  these  have  been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party 
are  engaged  to  support  them.  Plans  of  conduct  are  here 
determined ;  proper  persons  nominated  to  act  on  com- 
mittees and  as  presidents  of  the  Assembly  named.  And 
I  may  add  that  such  is  the  majority  of  members  that 
whatever  passes  in  this  Club  is  almost  sure  to  pass  in  the 
Assembly." 

Arthur  Young  also  gives  a  description  of  a 
debate  in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  subject 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber  of  Vacation  in 
the  Parliament  of  Rennes. 

M.  r Abbe  Maury,  a  zealous  royalist,  *'  made  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  fluency  and  precision  and  without  any 
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notes,  in  defence  of  the  Parliament ;  he  replied 
to  what  had  been  urged  by  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau  on  a  former  day,  and  strongly  censured 
his  unjustifiable  call  on  the  people  of  Bretagne 
to  a  redoutable  dhtombremeat.    He  said  that  it 


person  spoke  without  notes  ;  the  Count  de 
Clermont  read  a  speech  that  had  some  brilliant 
passages,  but  was  by  no  means  an  answer  to 
the  Abb^  Maury,  as,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  if  it  were,  being  prepared  before  he 


would  better  become  the  members  of  such  an 
assembly  to  count  their  own  principles  and 
duties  and  the  fruits  of  their  attention  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject  than  to  call  for  a  denom- 
brement  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire  and 
bloodshed.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
audience  six  several  times,  but  it  had  no  effect  on 
him  ;  he  waited  calmly  till  it  subsided,  and  then 
proceeded  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 
The  speech  was  a  very  able  one  and  much 
relished  by  the  Royalists  ;  but  the  enrages 
condemned  it  as  good  for  nothing.     No  other 


heard   the  Abbe's    oration Disorder 

and  every  kind  of  confusion  prevails  no\v  almost 
as  much  as  when  the  Assembly  sat  at  Versailles. 
The  interruptions  are  frequent  and  long,  and 
speakers  who  have  no  right  by  the  rules  to 
speak  will  attempt  to  hold  forth.  The  Count 
de  Mirabeau  pressed  to  deliver  his  opinion  after 
the  Abbe  Maury ;  the  president  put  it  to  the 
vote  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  a 
second  time,  and  the  whole  house  n  se  up  to 
negative  it,  so  that  the  first  orator  of  the 
Assembly  has  not  the  influence  even  to  be  heard 
to  explain.     We   have   no  conception  of  such 
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rules,  and  yet  their  great  numbers  must  make    and,  after  some  ridicule  (for  the  French  public 


this  necessary.  I  forgot  to  observe  that  there 
is  a  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  saloon  which  is 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  side  ones  for  ad- 
mission of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets. 
The  audience  in  these  galleries  are  very  noisy  ; 
they  clap  when  anything  pleases  them,  and  they 


had  grown  sick  of  the  Revolution),  it  v 
pressed  by  an  order  from  the  Directory  (1799). 

The  Jacobin  Club,  however,  as  Arthur  Young 
knew  and  described  it,  not  only  dictated  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  using  this 
body  as  a  sort  of  tool  or  cat's-paw  by  which  it 


have  been  known  to  hiss,  an  indecorum  which 
is  utterly  destructive  of  fireedom  of  debate." 

With  Robespierre  the  grand  period  of  the 
Jacobins  came  to  an  end,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them  perished  on  the  scaifold. 
Their  hall  was  now  closed  and  the  club  forbidden 
to  meet  except  as  a  "  regenerated  society."  At 
last  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
General  Security  issued  a  decree  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Society  of  Jacobins. 

In  the  year  1796  a  new  Jacobin  club  was 
formed  in  the  Riding  School  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  soon  afterwards  moved  to  the  church  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  boldly  announced  that  it 
meant  to  revive  the  Jacobin  traditions.  'Jacobins 
of  the  Riding  School "  this  society  was  called, 


practically  governed  France,  but  exerted  such  an 
influence  on  Parisian  society  that  enthusiasm 
for  Liberal  ideas  took  possession  even  of  the 
fair  sex.  "The  present  devotion  to  liberty,"  he 
writes,  "  is  a  sort  of  rage.  It  absorbs  every  other 
passion  and  permits  no  other  object  to  remain 
in  view  than  what  promises  to  confirm  it.  Dine 
with  a  large  party  at  the  Duke  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's, ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all  equally 
politicians."  Young  adds,  however,  that  one 
effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to  lessen  the  enor- 
mous  influence  of  the  gentler  sex.  Previously  they 
had  "  mixed  themselves  in  everything  in  order  to 
govern  everything,"  and  the  men  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  mere  "  puppets  moved  by  their  wives." 
But  now,  "  instead  of  giving  the  toti  to  questions 
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of  national  debate,  they  must  receive  it  and  be     Nature  had  intended  for  them;  and  he  main- 


content  to  move  in  the  political  sphere  of  some 
celebrated  leader."  They  were  thus  sinking 
into  the  position  which,  as  Young  considered. 


tained  that  the  daughters  of  France  would  now 
become  "  more  amiable  and  the  nation  better 
governed." 


CHAPTER      XVI. 


THE   PALAIS   ROYAL. 


Richelieu's  Palace— The  Regent  of  Orleans— The  Duke  of  Orleans— Dissipation  in  the  Palais  Royal— The   Pa!ais  National- 

The  Birthplace  of  Revolutions. 


THE  whole  history  of  Paris  may  be  read  along 
the  line  of  the  Boulevards,  and  the  whole 
life  of  the  capital  observed  there  in  concentrated 
form.  The  Palais  Royal,  however,  with  its 
theatres,  its  restaurants,  its  shops  of  all  kinds, 
its  galleries,  and  its  gardens,  is  in  scarcely 
a  less  degree  an  epitome  of  Paris.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Palais  Cardinal,  in 
memory  of  Richelieu,  by  whom,  in  its  original 
shape,  it  was  constructed.  Richelieu  afterwards 
made  such  frequent  additions  to  the  building 
that  it  lost  all  symmetry.  In  one  of  the  wings 
a  theatre  was  constructed  ;  though  it  was  not 
here,  but  in  a  large  drawing-room,  that  the 
Cardinal's  tragedies,  Eutrope  and  Mirame^  were 
played.  The  palace,  with  its  lateral  develop- 
ments, assumed  at  last  the  form  of  a  quadrangle 
with  a  large  garden  in  the  interior.  It  suffered 
from  the  irremediable  fault  of  not  having  been 
constructed  from  the  first  on  a  definite  plan.  But 
the  garden,  the  fountain,  the  jewellers'  shops,  the 
booksellers'  stalls,  give  the  place  a  physiognomy 
of  its  own,  and  cause  the  beholder  to  overlook  all 
architectural  defeats. 

Having  completed  his  palace,  and  convinced 
himself  that  he  had  constructed  an  edifice  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  his  sovereign,  Richelieu  pre- 
sented it  to  Louis  XIII.  (1636),  afterwards  con- 
firming the  gift  in  his  will  (1642).  Corneille, 
the  recipient  now  of  favours,  now  of  slights  from 
the  great  Cardinal,  wrote,  in  an  admiring  mood, 
of  the  Cardinal's  palace  the  following  lines  : — 

•*  Non,  I'univers  entier  ne  peut  rien  voir  d'^gal 
Aux  superbes  dehors  du  Palais-Cardinal. 
Toute  une  ville  entiere,  avec  pompe  bMie, 
Semble  d'un  vieux  foss^  par  miracle  sortie, 
Et  nous  fait  prtsumer,  ^  ses  superbes  toits, 
Que  tous  ses  habitants  sont  des  dieux  ou  des  rois."  * 


*  "  No,  the  entire  universe  can  behold  nothing  equal  to  the  superb  ex- 
terior of  the  Palais-Cardinal.  The  whole  town,  splendidly  built,  seems 
to  have  sprung  by  a  miracle  out  of  an  old  ditch,  making  one  fancy  from 
its  magnificent  roofs  that  all  its  inhabitants  must  be  gods  or  kings." 


In  spite  of  Corneille's  praise,  Louis  XIII.  seems 
to  have  thought  but  little  of  his  minister's  gift. 
Nor  could  he  in  any  case  have  turned  it  to  much 
account,  for  he  did  not  survive  the  astute  coun- 
sellor for  more  than  a  year. 

Louis  XIV.  passed  some  years  of  his  childhood 
at  the  Palais-Cardinal,  to  which  the  name  of 
Palais  Royal  was  now  given.  Here  the  minister 
Mazarir^i,  or  Mazarin,  resided  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde,  and  here  it  was  that  he  heard 
the  populace  sing  couplets  about  the  Facchino 
Itah'ano,  "  They  sing ;  they  shall  pay ! " 
murmured  the  minister.  But  he  was  obliged 
all  the  same  to  take  flight ;  and  with  the  queen 
regent  and  the  infant  king  he  sought  refuge  at 
Saint-Germain.  Never  afterwards  would  the 
proud  monarch  inhabit  the  Palais  Royal,  which 
he  assigned  as  a  place  of  residence  to  Henrietta 
of  France,  Queen  of  England,  and  widow  of 
Charles  I.  Afterwards,  in  1692,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
the  Palais  Royal  as  an  absolute  gift  to  his 
nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres, 
on  the  occasion  of  that  prince's  marriage.  The 
Palace  had  now  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  Hotel  Dauville  in  the  adjacent  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  of  a  gallery  constructed  by  the  celebrated 
architect  Mansard. 

The  Regent  of  Orleans  turned  the  theatre 
of  Richelieu  into  an  opera  house,  where  he  gave 
a  number  of  masked  balls  which  are  remembered 
in  history.  Nor  is  the  profligate  life  of  which  the 
Palais  Royal  now  became  the  scene  by  any  means 
forgotten.  The  theatre  having  been  burnt  down, 
the  regent  insisted  on  its  being  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  But  the  theatre  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1781  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
afterwards  known  during  the  Revolution  as 
PhiHppe  fegalite,  the  father  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  intead  of  rebuilding  it,  constructed  the 
three   galleries   surrounding   the   garden  which 
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still  exist.  The  idea  of  three  such  galleries, 
communicating  with  the  body  of  the  palace,  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  by  Richelieu  him- 
self. 

As  prodigal  as  his  grandfather,  the  regent,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
various  expedients  for  replenishing  his  exhausted 
exchequer.  It  occurred  to  him  to  turn  the 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  into  long  lines  of 
shops.  This  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  but  the  result  was  most 
remunerative.  The  new  Palais  Royal  became  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  Paris.  Around  the 
garden  the  three  galleries,  together  with  the  one 
still  known  as  the  Galerie  d'Orl^ans,  formed  a 
sort  of  bazaar,  where  jewellery,  fans,  and  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  offered  for  sale.  The 
shops  were  varied  by  caf^s  and  restaurants.  In 
the  garden  the  Caf6  de  la  Regence  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  Richelieu  Theatre  being  once 
more  rebuilt,  now  formed  the  home  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Monarchical  period  the  Palais  Royal  became 
a  recognised  place  of  dissipation.  In  contrast 
with  the  loose  morality  of  the  locality  was  the 
rigid  exactitude  with  which,  every  day  at  noon, 
a  cannon  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  fired 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  through  a  powerful  lens, 
announced  the  hour  ;  and  crowds  of  people  used 
to  assemble  round  it,  w^atch  in  hand,  towards 
twelve  o'clock.  Walking  through  the  Palais 
Royal  one  day  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Abbe  Delille  was  requested  by  the  Prince  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  his  ideas  of  the  place, 
and  did  so  in  the  following  quatrain  : — 

**  Dans  ce  jardin  tout  se  rencontre, 
Excepts  I'ombrage  et  les  fleurs. 
Si  Ton  y  d^regle  ses  moeurs, 
Du  moins  on  y  regie  sa  montre."  * 

After  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  having  had  the  infamy  to  vote  for  the  death 
of  his  blameless  relative  Louis  XVI.,  was  himself 
by  a  mild  retribution,  to  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
the  Palais  Royal  was  appropriated  by  the  State, 
and  the  place  was  now  invaded  by  all  the  ruffians 
and  reprobates  of  Paris.  Let  us  on  this  subject 
hear  Mercier  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris."  "  The 
Athenians,"  he  writes,  *'  raised  temples  to  their 
Phrynes  ;  curs  find  them  in  this  enclosure 
already  built.  Speculators  and  their  correlatives 
go  three  times  a  day  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
centre  of  political  and  every  other  kind  of  de- 


*  **  In  this  garden  one  may  meet  with  everything,  except  shade  and 
flowers.  In  it^  if  one's  morals  go  wrong,  at  least  ont's  watch  may  be  set 
right." 


bauchery.  Some  are  occupied  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  funds.  Gaming-tables  are  kept  in 
every  cafe,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the  sudden 
change  in  the  expression  of  the  players*  faces  as 
they  lose  or  win.  The  Palais  Royal  is  an  elegant 
box  of  Pandora,  beautifully  carved,  delicately 
worked,  but  containing  what  everyone  knows 
it  contains.  All  these  followers  of  Sardanapalus 
or  of  Lucullus  inhabit  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
apartments  which  the  King  of  Assyria  and 
the  Roman  Emperors  would  have  envied." 
Under  the  Directory  the  number  of  gambling 
houses  was  limited,  first  to  four,  afterwards  to 
eight  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  that  they  were  finally  suppressed. 
The  gambling  house  at  Number  113  figures 
in  the  **  Peau  de  Chagrin "  of  Balzac  ;  also 
in  Dumas*  "  Femme  au  Collier  de  Velours." 

As  for  the  "Palace" — the  mansion  inhabited 
by  Mazarin  and  the  infant  Louis  XIV.,  after- 
wards by  Henrietta  of  England,  and  then  by 
various  members  of  the  Orleans  family — Napo- 
leon established  public  offices  in  it.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  the  palace  was  occupied  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy  the  whole  place  was  bought  back  from 
the  Government  by  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  galleries,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  remained  as  great  as  ever.  Nor 
was  this  diminished  by  the  foreign  occupation, 
for  the  Palais  Royal  was  thronged  day  and  night 
by  officers  of  the  Allied  Army,  It  was  now  that 
the  Caftf  Lemblin  became  the  head-quarters  of 
Bonapartist  officers  on  half-pay,  and  the  Cafe  des 
Mille  Colonnes  that  of  the  officers  serving  in  the 
newly  organised  Royalist  army  ;  and  between 
the  two  bodies  of  officers  numerous  duels  were 
fought.  An  ingenious  rhymed  description  of 
the  Palais  Royal  in  its  best  and  worst  days  has 
been  left  by  D^saugiers,  the  celebrated  song- 
writer of  the  period  before  Beranger,  of  which 
we  may  quote  the  concluding  lines,  telling 
how  the  resort,  from  being  the  scene  of  politi- 
cal storms,  came  to  be  the  general  rendez-vons 
of  pleasure-seekers  of  every  kind  and  every 
nationality,  from  the  Fleming  to  the  Turk,  and 
from  the  genius  to  the  fool : — 

"  Si  de  maint  politique  orage 

Le  Palais  Royal 
Devint  le  theatre  infernal, 

Du  gai  carnaval 
II  est  aujourd'hui  1' heritage : 

Jeu,  spectacle,  bal 
Y  sont  dans  leur  pays  natal. 

Flamand,  Proven9al, 
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TuPC,  Africain,  Chioois,  sauvage, 

Au  moindre  signal 
Tout  se  trouve  au  Palais  Royal. 

Bref,  sfjour  banal, 
Du  grand,  du  sot.  du  fou,  du  sage. 

Le  Palais  Royal 
Est  le  rendez-vous  general." 


tined  to  disappear  in  the  revolution  of  tlie 
4th  of  September,  1871,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Republican  motto,  "Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,"  was  restored.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1871,  while  the  expiring  Com- 
mune   was    still    struggling  against  the   army 


Reformed  in  so  many  respects  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Phihppe,  the  Palais  Royal 
was  destined  at  the  same  time  to  be  over- 
shadowed bv  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Boulevards. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  Palais  Royal, 
now  styled  Palais  National,  was  once  more  treated 
as  State  property.  Under  the  Second  Empire 
it  became  the  residence  of  Prince  Jerome, 
sncceeded  by  his  son,  Prince  Napoleon.  On 
the  ornamentation  of  the  portico,  some  _^urs 
de  lis  dating  from  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
which  the  Revolutionists  of  I78q  and  of  1848 
had  forgotten  to  scraps  off,  were  erased  and 
replaced   by   Imperial   eagles,    themselves    des- 


of  Versailles,  the  palace  was  invaded  by  the 
Communards  and  set  in  flames.  The  whole  of 
the  left  wing,  with  part  of  the  central  pavilion, 
was  burnt  down.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  in- 
cendiarism, the  Theitre  Fran^ais,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  annexe  of  the  Palais  Royal,  though 
it  is  entered  from  the  Rue  Richelieu,  had  itself  a 
narrow  escape  from  fire. 

The  Palais  Royal  was  destined  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  more  than  one  revolution. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  movement  of  1789, 
and  the  minor  one  of  July,  1830,  began.  The 
revolution  of  July  seems,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  been  intended  simply  as  a 
protest,  an   act   of  resistance  against   arbitrary 
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measures— and  in  particular  against  the  muzzling 
of  the  Press  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
impossible  under  modern  conditions  to  publish 
a  newspaper.  The  celebrated  ordonnances  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  throwing  a  multitude  of 
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harangues  to  excite  in  their  hearers  and 
in  themselves  a  vague  appetite  for  agitation. 
But  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital ;  the  people  were  engaged  in 
labour  or   amusement.      TTie  bourgeoisie  alone 
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journeyman  printers  out  of  work,  and  it  was 
by  these  men  that  in  one  part  of  the  city  the 
insurrection  was  commenced.  With  them  the 
question  was  not  a  political  one  in  theory  alone  ; 
it  was  a  question  whether  they  should  get  the 
hateful  ftrdonnanccs  repealed  or  remain  without 
work  I  that  is  to  say,  starve. 

The  26th  of  July  passed  off  very  calmly  in 
Paris  as  a  whole.  At  the  Palais  Royal,  however, 
some  young  men  were  seen  mounting  chairs,  as 
formerly  Camille  Desnioulins  had  done.  "  They 
read  the  Muniteur  aloud,"  says  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  "appealed  to  the  people  against  the 
infraction  of  the  charter,  and  endeavoured 
by     violent     gesticulation     and      inflammatory 


gave  evidence  ol  consternation.  The  ordon^ 
nances  had  dealt  it  a  twofold  blow  :  they  had 
struck  at  its  political  power  in  the  persons  of 
its  legislators,  and  at  its  moral  power  in  those  of 
its  writers." 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  whole  bourgeois  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation but  one  dull,  uniform  stupor.  Bankers, 
traders,  manufacturers,  printers,  lawyers,  and 
journalists  accosted  each  other  with  scared  and 
astounded  looks.  There  was  in  this  sudden 
muzzling  of  the  Press  a  sort  of  arrogant  chal- 
lenge that  stunned  men^s  faculties.  So  much 
daring  inferred  proportionate  strength. 

The  most  active  section  of  the  bourgeoisie  went 
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to  work  on  the  27th,  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
to  stir  up  the  people.     The   Gazette,  the  Qiio- 
tidicntie,  and  the  Uiiiversel  had  submitted  to  the 
ordannancej  from  conviction  or  from  party  spirit ; 
thejburtial  des  Dibats  and  the  Constitutionnet 
from  fear  and  mercantile  policy.     The  Globe,  the 
National,  and  the  Temps,  which  defiantly  con- 
tinued to  appear,  were  profusely  circulated.     The 
police  order   of  the   preceding  day,  forbidding 
their     publication,     only    served    to    stimulate 
curiosity.    Copies  were  dis- 
posed of  by  hundreds  in  the 
cafes,    the    reading-rooms, 
and  the  restaurants.    Jour- 
nalists  hurried  from  manu- 
factory to  manufactory,  and 
from  shop  to  shop,  to  read 
the  articles  aJoud  and  com- 
ment  upon   them.      Indi- 
viduals  in  the  dress,  and 
with  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  men  of  feshion, 
were    seen    mounting    on 
stone    posts    and    holding 
forth    as   professors   of  in- 
surrection ;  whilst  students 
paraded  the  streets,  armed 
with   canes,   waving    their 
hats  and   crying  "  Vwe  la 
Charts!  " 

The      ordinary      deraa-        the  montpbh: 
gogues,  cast  into  the  midst 
of  a  movement  they  could 

not  comprehend,  looked  on  with  surprise  at  all 
these  things  ;  but,  gradually  yielding  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  hour,  they  imitated  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  running  about  with  bewildered  countenances, 
shouted  like  others  for  the  charter. 

Begun  in  the  Palais  Royal,  this  revolution 
was  continued  and  virtually  concluded  at  the 
neighbouring  Tuileries,  where  the  Swiss  Guard, 
fighting  as  faithfully  for  the  restored  monarchy 
as  they  had  fought  for  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
XVL,  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  great  Danish  sculptor,  Thorvald- 
sen,  had  already  commemorated  the  heroism  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth's  Swiss  Guard  in  a  magnifi- 
cent figure  of  a  wounded,  expiring,  but  still 
undaunted  Hon,  carved  on  a  cliff  or  mountain- 
side close  to  the  town  of  Lucerne.  The  loyal 
mercenaries  of  Charles  X,  showed  the  same  lion- 
like courage  that  those  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
displayed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  the 
Swiss  uniforms — scarlet,  like  that  of  the  House- 


hold troops  of  most  sovereigns — irritated  greatly 
the  people  of  Paris,  who  looked  upon  the  revo- 
lution now  taking  place  as  a  national  movement 
under  the  tricolour  flag  against  the  monarchy, 
restored  by  foreign  power  after  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  with  the   white  flag  as  its  emblem. 
"  The  sight  of  those  red  uniforms,"  wrote  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  scenes  that  took  place 
during  the  three  days  of  July,  "redoubled  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents  ;  fresh  combatants  rushed 
forth  from  every  alley,  and 
a   barricade    was    manned 
and  seized  by  the  people. 
The    Swiss   sustained    this 
attack    with     vigour  ;    the 
guards  advancetl  to  support 
them,    and    the     Parisians 
were     beginning     to     give 
way,   when   a  young  man 
advanced  to  rally  and  cheer 
them  on,  waving  a  tricolour 
flag  at  the  end  of  a  lance, 
and  shouting,  '  I  will  show 
you  how  to  die  ! '     He  fell, 
pierced   with  balls,  within 
ten  paces   of   the  guards. 
This  engagement  was  ter- 
rible I   the  Swiss  left  many 
of  their  numbers  stretched 
on  the  pavement." 
,Ais  ROYAL.  The    fighting,   all    over 

Paris,  abounded  in  scenes 
which  were  either  fan- 
tastic, heroic,  or  lamentable.  The  Marquis 
d'Antichamp  had  taken  up  his  post,  seated 
on  a  chair  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre, 
opposite  Saint  -  Germain  -  I'Auxerrois.  Bent 
under  the  burden  of  his  years,  and  hardly  able 
to  sustain  his  tottering  frame,  he  encouraged 
the  Swiss  to  the  fight  by  his  presence,  and  sat 
with  folded  arms  gazing  on  the  terrible  spectacle 
before  him  with  stoical  insensibility.  A  band  of 
insurgents  attacked  the  powder  magazine  at  Ivry 
on  the  Boulevard  de  l'H6pital,  broke  the  gate 
in  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  rushed  into  the 
courtyard,  and  obliged  the  people  of  the  place  to 
throw  them  packages  of  powder  out  of  the 
windows.  The  insurgents,  with  all  the  hot-headed 
recklessness  of  the  moment,  continued  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths  to  catch  the  packages  as 
they  fell,  and  carried  them  off  in  their  arms. 
The  debtors  confined  in  Sain te- Pelagic,  using  a 
beam  for  a  battering-ram,  burst  the  gates,  and 
then  went  and  joined  the  guards  on  duty  outside 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  criminal  prisoners- 
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A  sanguinary  encounter  took  place  in  the  Ruede 
Prouvaires,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle,  common 
enough  in  civil  wars,  of  brothers  fighting  in 
opposite  ranks.  Throughout  the  whole  city  a 
sort  of  moral  intoxication  beyond  all  description 
had  seized  upon  the  inhabitants.  Amidst  the  noise 
of  musketry,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  combatants,  a  thousand  strange 
reports  prevailed  and  added  to  the  universal 
bewilderment.  A  hat  and  feathers  were  carried 
about  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  whose  death  was  reported. 
The  audacity  of  some  of  the  combatants  was 
incredible.  A  workman,  seeing  a  company  of 
the  5th  regiment  of  the  line  advancing  upon  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  ran  straight  up  to  the  captain 


and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  an  iron 
bar.  He  reeled,  and  his  face  was  bathed  in 
blood  ;  but  he  had  still  strength  enough  left  to 
throw  up  his  soldiers'  bayonets  with  his  sword 
as  they  were  about  to  fire  on  the  aggressor.  The 
leaders  of  the  people  added  the  most  perfect  self, 
denial  to  their  intrepidity  ;  and  they  ranged 
themselves  by  preference  under  the  orders  of 
those  combatants  whose  dress  proclaimed  that 
they  belonged  to  the  more  favoured  classes  of 
society.  Furthermore,  the  young  men  found  at 
every  step  guides  for  their  inexperience  in 
the  persons  of  old  soldiers  who  had  survived  the 
battles  of  the  Empire  —  a  warhke  generation 
whom  the  Bourbons  had  for  ever  incensed  in 
1815. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  COMfiDtE  FKAN9AISB. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  C0M6DIE    FRAN^AISE. 
Hislory— The  Raman  ComiqiK^Undcr  Louii  XV.— During 


LET  us  now  return  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
J  to  the  theatre  which  adjoins  it.  The  Com6- 
die  Frangaise,  or  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  as  it  is  also 
called,  was  never,  as  the  first  of  these  names 
might  suggest,  devoted  exclusively  to  comedy. 
The  word  "comedy"  was  used  in  France  in  the 
early  days  of  its  stage  to  denote  any  kind  of 
theatrical  entertainment.  The  famous  "  Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Reine,"  produced  towards  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  was,  in  fact,  a  dramatic 
entertainment  with  singing  and  dancing,  strongly 
resembling  what  would  now  be  called  an  opera  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  work  explains,  in  his 
preface,  that  he  calls  it  "ballet  comique,"  instead 
of  "  ballet "  alone,  because  it  possesses  a  dramatic 
character.  Volumes  innumerable  have  been 
written  on  the  origin  of  the  French  theatre, 
which  had  as  humble  a  beginning  as  the  theatre 
in  all  other  European  countries  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  opera,  which  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  musical  drama  enjoyed  the  special 
patronage  of  kings,  princes,  cardinals,  and  great 
noblemen. 

In  Italy,  during  the  Renaissance  period,  the 
musical  drama  was  invented  by  popes,  cardinals, 
and  other  illustrious  personages  bent  on  restoring 
in  modern  form  the  ancient  drama  of  the  Greeks. 
The  spoken  drama  of  France,  as  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  had  humbler  beginnings,  and  the 


■first  regular  troop  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
had  its  origin  in  a  combination  of  wandering 
companies. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
stage,  with  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  was  far  superior  to  the  stage  of  France, 
which  scarcely  indeed  existed  at  the  time.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
French  theatre  enjoyed  the  supreme  advantage 
of  possessing  simultaneously  the  three  greatest 
dramatists  that  France  even  to  this  day  has 
produced  :  CorneiUe,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
in  the  year  1689,  that  the  theatre  where 
"  the  comedians  of  the  king "  habitually  per- 
formed received  the  title  of  Comedie  Fran^aise  ; 
though  its  constitution  dates  from  1680,  when, 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  company  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  was  united  to  that  of 
the  Th^tre  Gu^ntfgaud  in  the  Rue  Mazarin. 
The  history  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  cannot 
well  be  separated  from  that  of  Corneille  and  of 
Moliere,  its  greatest  writers  ;  though  Molifere, 
who  died  in  1673,  and  Corneille,  who  died  in 
1&84,  produced  their  works  long  before  the 
Theatre  Francis  was  officially  constituted. 
Perhaps  the  most   interesting   account  of  the 
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origin  of  the  French  theatre  is  to  be  found  in  I  "  comic,"  but  "  dramatic,"  or  "  theatrical."  Scar- 
the  "  Roman  Comique "  of  Scarron,  in  which  ron  in  any  case  shows  us  how  Molitre  (intro- 
one  of   the    leading  personages    is    Madeleine  |  duced  under  another  name)  joined  a  strolling 


THE  PVBLIC  FOYER,   C0M£DIE   FBANfAISB. 

B^ard,  elder  sister  of  the  charming  but  un-  |  company  when  he  had  just  finished  his  studies 
^th^l  Armande  B^jard,  known  to  everyone  as  as  a  law  student.  The  incident  might  have 
Molifere's  wife.  Possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  been  borrowed  from  Cervantes'  ''  Gipsy  of 
"Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reine,"  the  adjective  in  Madrid,"  wherein  an  infatuated  young  man 
the  title  of  Scarron's  work  is  used  to  signify,  not    throws  in  his  lot  with  a  troop  of  gipsies.    But  it 
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is  beyond  doubt  that  the  youth,  "  not  brought  up 
to  the  profession,'*  who  becomes  a  member  of  a 
wandering  troop  involved  in  the  adventures  and 
humours  so  graphically  described  by  Scarron 
was  no  other  than  Moliere  himself,  or  Poquelin, 
to  give  him  his  proper  family  designation,  as 
distinguished  from  his  more  euphonious  theatrical 
name. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  this 
celebrated  company  was  Mdlle.  du  Pare,  for 
whom  is  claimed  the  unique  honour  of  having 
been  passionately  beloved  by  the  three  greatest 
dramatists  of  France  :  Corneille,  Molidre,  and 
Racine.  Having  to  choose  between  three  writers, 
of  whom  the  first  was  old,  the  second  middle- 
aged,  and  the  third  young,  Mdlle.  du  Pare  was 
eccentric  enough  to  select  the  last ;  a  prefer- 
ence which  left  Moliere  silent,  but  which  pro- 
voked from  Corneille  some  verses  so  admirable 
that  one  cannot  but  forgive  the  lady  who,  by 
her  heartless  conduct,  called  forth  such  lines. 
Corneille  and  Moliere  had  at  this  time  separate 
companies,  and  Mdlle.  du  Pare  appears  to  have 
acted  in  both.  Corneille  in  any  case  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Mdlle.  du  Pare  to  pass  from  Molifere^s 
company  to  his  own,  pointing  out  to  her  that 
the  troop  of  his  friend  Molifere  '*  was  very  inferior 
in  tragedy,  so  that  she  would  always  be  sacrificed, 
since  slie  excelled  above  all  in  the  tragic  style." 
Racine  employed  the  same  kind  of  argument  as 
Corneille,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  taking 
away  the  much -admired  actress  from  Moli^re's 
company  in  order  to  attach  her  to  his  theatre  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  tragedies  from 
his  pen  were  habitually  produced.  Mdlle.  du 
Pare,  who  had  previously  caused  an  estrange- 
ment between  Corneille  and  MoHere,  now  brought 
about  a  complete  rupture  between  Moliere  and 
Racine. 

The  storj'  of  Mdlle.  du  Pare,  with  the  intrigues 
of  which  she  was  made  the  object,  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
French  stage  there  was  not  one  theatre,  but 
three ;  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine  having  each 
his  separate  company.  In  the  present  day  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  comprises  in  its  repertory  all  the 
masterpieces  of  France's  three  greatest  dramatists ; 
and  many  imagine  that  for  this  famous  establish- 
ment may  be  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
first  produced  them.  But  the  finest  tragedies 
and  comedies  that  France  possesses  were  written 
for  theatres  of  little  or  no  standing  ;  and  not,  as 
just  pointed  out,  for  one,  but  for  three  different 
theatres.  An  actress  celebrated  in  her  time, 
Mdlle.  Beaupr^,  made  some  celebrated  remarks 


on  the  subject  of  French  dramatic  literature, 
which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  art  of  playwriting  must  have  been  held  in 
France  immediately  before  the  advent  of  Moliere. 
"  M.  de  Corneille,"  she  said,  "  has  done  the 
greatest  harm  to  the  dramatic  profession.  Before 
his  time  we  had  very  good  pieces  which  were 
written  for  us  in  a  night  for  three  crowns.  Now 
M.  de  Corneille  charges  large  sums  for  his  plays 
and  we  earn  scarcely  anything." 

Even  in  these  early  days  Louis  XIV.  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  theatrical  representa- 
tions, especially  those  given  by  Moliere's 
company.  Perhaps  the  very  best  period  of  the 
French  stage  was  between  the  years  1645,  when 
Moliere  abandoned  the  law  courts  to  join  a  troop 
of  wandering  players,  and  1680,  when  the  two 
most  important  companies  of  the  day  were 
combined  ;  at  which  time  Moliere  had  been 
dead  seven  years,  while  Corneille  was  on  the 
point  of  dying. 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise  was  formed  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
company  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was  joined  to  that  of 
the  Theatre  Gudn^gaud  in  the  Rue  Mazarin. 
But  there  was  at  that  day  a  third  theatre  in  Paris, 
the  Theatre  du  Marais  ;  and  in  order  that  every- 
thing dramatic  might  be  concentrated  at  the  one 
establishment,  this  unhappy  house  was  simply 
suppressed.  By  Royal  decree  the  number  of 
actors  and  actresses  connected  with  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise  was  fixed  at  twenty  -  seven.  A  year 
later  the  establishment  received  for  the  first  time 
an  annual  subvention,  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
livres  or  francs.  At  the  same  time  the  French 
comedians  were  authorised,  in  lieu  of  previous 
arrangements,  to  deduct  the  full  expenses  of  the 
theatre  before  paying  anything  to  the  authors. 

The  company  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
the  Th^itre  de  Gu^negaud  when  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  for  another  and  more  com- 
modious building  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses,  Saint- 
Germain -des-Pres  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  name 
of  Comedie  Fran9aise  was  first  adopted.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  Rue  de  I'Ancienne  Comedie, 
in  which  street,  newly  baptised,  the  Comddie 
Fran^aise  was  for  so  many  years  installed. 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise  had  everything  to 
itself  until  the  year  1699,  when  much  alarm  and 
indignation  was  caused  in  the  ranks  of  the 
company  by  the  establishment  of  an  opposition 
theatre,  the  Comedie  Italienne.  The  French 
comedians  were  ready  to  do  anything  in  order 
to  keep  their  monopoly.     In  a  formal  petition 
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they  represented  to  the  king  that  they  were 
twenty -six  in  number  (the  principal  actress  had 
died)  and  capable,  if  necessary,  of  amusing  His 
Majesty  at  two  different  theatres.  They  thought 
it  hard,  however,  that  after  quitting,  by  His 
Majesty's  orders,  first  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
then  the  Theatre  Gudnegaud,  they  should  now 
be  threatened  in  their  new  abode,  which  had 
cost  them  200,000  francs  to  construct. 

The  king  paid  no  attention  to  these  repre- 
sentations, and  the  Com^die  Italienne  soon 
became  the  home  of  French  comic  opera,  doing 
a  flourishing  business  according  to  the  tariff  of 
those  days,  when  a  place  in  the  pit  cost  five 
sous,  and  a  seat  in  the  boxes  ten. 

The  Com^die  Frangaise  did  not  in  the  long 
run  suffer  from  the  popularity  of  the  opposition 
theatre,  and  perhaps  profited  by  it.  But  soon 
the  Com^die  Frangaise  was  to  be  subjected  to  a 
new  inconvenience,  and  in  the  very  year  which 
had  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the  Comedie 
Italienne  a  tax  was  imposed  on  theatres  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — "  taxe  des 
pauvres  " — which  exists  even  to  the  present  day. 
The  members  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  en- 
deavoured to  meet  the  difficulty  by  raising  the 
prices  on  the  occasion  of  first  representations. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise  remained,  as  before,  under  the  supreme 
government  of  the  king,,  his  ministers,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  The  new  sovereign 
showed  himself  as  munificent  in  the  matter  of 
the  subvention  as  his  predecessor,  and  the 
theatre  was  once  more  guaranteed  an  annual 
grant  of  12,000  francs.  A  custom  was  now  for 
the  first  time  introduced,  which  has  since  become 
universal — that  of  playing  a  first  piece  in  one  act 
before  the  principal  play  of  the  evening. 

Under  Louis  XV.  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  was 
directed,  in  the  matter  of  engagements  and 
general  administration,  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
to  whom  were  submitted  the  petitions  intended 
for  the  king.  The  members  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^ais^  kept  a  careful  watch  over  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  them,  and  we  find  them  com- 
plaining whenever  there  are  any  signs  of  these 
privileges  being  interfered  with  by  a  rival 
establishment.  Every  booth  opened  at  a 
temporary  fair  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
comedians  ;  and  they  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  order  by  which  the  directors  of  the 
much-hatea  Comedie  Italienne,  now  known  as  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  were  prevented  from  playing 
comedies,  especially  those  which  had  been  written 
expressly  for  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 


In  1770  the  famous  company  again  changed 
their  domicile,  and,  by  the  king's  special  per- 
mission, took  possession  of  the  theatre  built  in 
1 67 1  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Here  they 
remained  twelve  years,  until  1782,  when  they 
left  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
installed  themselves  in  the  house  afterwards 
to  become  known  as  the  Od^on,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  close  to  the  Luxemburg  Palace. 
According  to  Freron,  the  daring  satirist  who  was 
in  no  way  afraid  to  take  even  Voltaire  for  his  mark, 
the  dramatic  literature  of  France  had  now  fallen 
to  a  very  low  point,  by  reason  of  the  worldly 
success  of  its  authors.  **  The  gay  life  of  most  of 
our  authors  helps,"  wrote  Freron,  "to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  Love  of  pleasure, 
the  attractions  of  society^  that  luxury  which  had 
so  long  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance,  now 
enervate  their  souls.  They  are  men  of  society, 
men  of  fashion^  runners  after  women,  and  them- 
selves much  run  after.  They  are  at  every  party, 
every  entertainment ;  no  supper  is  complete 
without  them  ;  they  are  sumptuously  dressed, 
and  have  luxuriously  furnished  rooms.  It  was 
not  by  supping  out  every  night  in  society  that 
the  Corneilles,  the  Moli^res,  the  La  Fontaines, 
and  the  Boileaus  composed  those  masterpieces 
which  will  constitute  for  ever  their  glory  and  the 
glory  of  France.  They  were  simply  lodged  and 
simply  clothed  ;  a  large  flat  cap  covered  the 
sublime  head  of  the  great  Corneille,  but  all  the 
assembly  rose  before  him  when  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  play."  Since  the  days  of 
Freron  the  incomes  and  the  luxury  of  French 
dramatic  authors  have  greatly  increased  ;  a  result 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Beaumarchais, 
whose  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  produced  at 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise  two  years  after  its  installa- 
tion at  the  Odeon  in  1784.  It  was  Beaumarchais 
who  secured  for  French  dramatic  authors  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  receipts,  and  caused  this 
equitable  arrangement,  previously  unknown,  to 
be  perpetuated. 

Under  the  Revolution,  precisely  five  years 
after  the  production  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro^ 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  which  seemed  to  the  king 
himself  prophetic  of  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
the  Comedie  Fran<;aise  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Theatre  de  la  Nation,  Comediens  ordinaires  du 
Roi,"  a  compromise  between  loyalty  to  the  old 
state  of  things  and  adhesion  to  the  new  of  which 
the  members  of  the  company  were  afterwards 
bitterly  to  repent.  Dissensions  now  sprang  up 
between  the  different  members  of  the  company, 
some  royalists,  others  republicans.    On  the  whole, 
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however,  the  actors  and  actresses  showed  a  cer- 
tain  aptitude  for  placing  themselves  on  good 
terms  with  the  executive  power  of  the  moment. 
In  1793,  on  the  eve  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 


at  Paris,  but  in  any  other  part  of  France.  It  at 
the  same  time  aJso  lost  its  monopoly.  A  spHt 
having  taken  place  in  the  company,  a  second 
Comedie  Fran^aise    was  started  in    the    Palais 


playerswereformallyobligedtoreplacesuchwords  j  Royal    with    the  celebrated    Talni 

as  "  Seigneur  "  and  "  Monsieur  "  by  "  Citoyen,"     Grandmesnil,  Dugazon,  and  Mme.  Vestris  among 

even  when  the  piece  was  written  in  verse.    In  1  its  artists.    Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
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the  classical  tragedies  of  Racine  the  word 
"  Seigneur "  constantly  occurs,  as,  for  instance, 
where  Agamemnon  addresses  Achilles,  or  Achilles 
Agamemnon.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  of 
the  history  of  Rome  had  now  to  be  "  Citoyens; " 
which,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the 
thing,  could  not  but  spoil  the  metre. 

One  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to  deprive 
the  Comedie  Franqaise  of  the  privilege  it  had  so 
long  and  so  unjustly  enjoyed  of  incorporating  in 
its  company  any  actor  or  actress  whom  it  might 
choose  to  detach  from  some  other  troop,  not  only 


of  Talma,  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  kept  up  against 
all  disadvantages.  There  was,  however,  too 
much  sense  of  art,  of  dramatic  propriety  among 
the  members  to  permit  the  replacement  of  the 
word  "Seigneur"  by  "  Citoyen,"  and  as  a  punish- 
ment for  neglecting  the  Governmental  order  on 
the  subject  the  whole  of  the  company  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  was  arrested  one  night  and 
thrown  into  prison,  with  the  exception  only  o! 
Mole,  who  was  apparently  looked  upon  as  a  good 
Republican,  and  some  other  actor  who  vs'as  away 
from  the  capital.     The  piece  performed  on  the 
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night  of  the  arrest  had  been  a  dramatic  version    He'ritiers    and    other    amusing    comedies,   and 

of  Richardson's  Pamela^  or.  Virtue  Rewarded,  Laya,  who  had  dramatised  "  Pamela,"  among 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Re-  i  them.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
publican  Censors,  was  "full  of  reactionaryfeehng."  |  Public  Safety,  the  ferocious  Collot  d'Herbois,  is 


{Fr»m  tin  im.!  bj  H,mi„* 


I  tki  CimUit  FrmHUau  ) 


Possibly  the  nameless  hero,  Mr.  B — — ,  was 
addressed  from  time  to  time  not  as  "  Citoyen," 
but  as  "Monsieur." 

Not  only  were  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the 

Comddie    Frangaise    imprisoned,   but   also   the 

dramatists    in    the    habit    of   writing    for    the 

theatre,   with  Alexander  Duval,  author  of  Les 

13 


reported  to  have  said  that  "the  head  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  should  be  guillotined,  and 
the  rest  sent  out  of  the  country."  The  famous 
actor,  Fleury,  sets  forth  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that 
on  the  margin  of  the  depositions  in  the  case  of 
Mdlle.  Raucourt,  who  had  been  arrested  with  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  the  said  Collot 
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d'Herbois  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 
red,  an  enormous  G.  This  was  a  death  sentence 
without  appeal,  G  standing  for  guillotine. 
"Arrested  in  1793  with  most  of  the  principal 
actors  and  actresses,  she  was/'  says  Fleury,  "  as 
a  first  step,  imprisoned  at  Sainte-Pelagie ;  but 
already  she  was  marked  down  for  the  scaffold. 
The  Queen  had  protected  her  ;  she  had  received 
numerous  benefits  from  the  Royal  Family  ;  and 
she  was  suspected  of  gratitude  for  so  many 
favours."  In  common  with  all  her  colleagues  of 
the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  who  like  herself  had 
been  arrested,  Fleury  among  the  number,  Mdlle. 
Raucourt  owed  her  life  to  the  courage  and  in- 
genuity of  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  destroyed  the 
Acts  of  Accusation  drawn  up  by  Collot  d^Herbois 
for  presentation  to  Fouquier-Tinville.  Consider- 
able delay  was  thus  caused,  during  which  the 
anger  entertained  against  the  theatrical  troop 
gradually  evaporated,  though  some  of  the  players 
remained  in  prison  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
It  was  understood  meanwhile  that  no  such  words 
as  "  king"  or  "  queen,"  "  lord  "  or  "  lady,"  were  to 
be  used  on  the  stage,  and  the  members  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  had  received  a  suflRciently 
severe  lesson  to  render  them  disinclined  for  the 
future  to  set  at  naught  the  edict  on  the  subject. 

As  soon  as  she  had  regained  her  liberty,  Mdlle. 
Raucourt  tried  to  form  a  company  for  herself, 
and,  succeeding,  took  a  theatre,  which  was  soon, 
however,  closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  some 
allusion  to  its  severity  having  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  pieces  represented.  Mdlle.  Raucourt 
thenceforward  made  no  secret  of  her  hostility 
to  the  Directory,  which,  now  that  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  at  an  end,  could  be  attacked, 
indirectly  at  least,  without  too  much  danger. 
Fleury  tells  us  that  Mdlle.  Raucourt's  costume 
was  a  constant  protest  against  the  existing  order 
of  things  ;  which,  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  the  Royal  Family,  her  constant  patrons, 
and  from  painful  feelings  in  connection  with 
that  guillotine  beneath  whose  shadow  she  had 
passed,  she  could  not  but  hate.  "  She  wore  on 
her  spenser,"  says  Fleury,  "  eighteen  buttons  in 
allusion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  while  her  fan  was  one 
of  those  weeping-willow  fans,  the  folds  of  which 
formed  the  face  of  Marie  Antoinette."  Fleury 
speaks,  moreover,  of  a  certain  shawl  worn  by 
Mdlle.  Raucourt,  of  which  the  pattern,  once 
explained,  traced  to  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the 
portraits  of  Louis,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin. 
One  day  he  accompanied  her  to  a  fortune-teller 
who  had  been  expected  to  predict  the  restoration 


of  the  monarchy,  but  who  foretold  instead  the 
revival  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  "  The 
woman,"  says  Flieury,  "  had  read  the  cards 
aright,  for  in  1799  an  order  fi-om  the  First 
Consul  re-assembled  in  a  new  association  the 
remains  of  the  company  dispersed  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,"  But  now  the  theatre  was 
burnt  down  ;  and  though  the  Comedie  Fran9aise 
existed  as  an  institution,  and  received  in  1802  a 
special  subsidy  of  100,000  francs,  it  was  not  until 
1803  that,  in  conformity  with  an  order  from  the 
First  Consul,  it  took  possession  of  the  building 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  close  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

As  under  Louis  XIV.,  so  under  Napoleon,  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  followed  the  sovereign  to  his 
palatial  residence  wherever  it  might  be ;  to  Saint- 
Cloud,  to  Fontainebleau,  to  Trianon,  to  Com-, 
pibgne,  to  Malmaison,  and  even  to  Erfurt  and 
Dresden,  where  Talma  is  known  to  have  per- 
formed before  a  *'pit  of  kings."  Nor  did 
Napoleon  forget  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  when 
he  was  at  Moscow,  during  the  temporary 
occupation  and  just  before  the  fatal  retreat ; 
though  it  may  well  have  been  from  a  feeling  of 
pride,  and  a  desire  to  show  how  capable  he  was 
at  such  a  critical  moment  of  occupying  himself 
with  comparatively  unimportant  things,  that  he 
dated  fi-om  the  Kremlin  his  celebrated  decree 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  principal  theatre  in 
France. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
^aise  during  the  past  hundred  years  to  salute  a 
number  of  different  governments  and  dynasties. 
That  they  conscientiously  kicked  against  "the 
Republic  in  its  most  aggravated  form  has  already 
been  shown.  They  had  no  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  Napoleon ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Imperial  power  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  they  should  do  homage  to 
that  house  of  Bourbon  under  which  they  had 
first  been  established,  and  which  for  so  long  a 
period  had  kept  them  beneath  its  peculiar  pat- 
ronage. They  now  resumed  their  ancient  title 
of  "  Comediens  Ordinaires  du  Roi,"  and  the 
direction  of  the  establishment  was  handed  over 
to  the  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatres. 

The  Comedie  Frangaise  has  often  been  charged 
with  too  strict  an  adherence  to  classical  ideas. 
Yet  it  was  at  this  theatre  that  a  dramatic  work 
by  Victor  Hugo,  round  which  rallied  the  whole 
of  the  so-called  romantic  school,  was  first  placed 
before  the  public. 

The  two  most  interesting  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  are  the  first  production 
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of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  1784,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  in  connection 
with  Beaumarchais  and  his  residence  on  the 
boulevard  bearing  his  name,  and  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Hernani  forty-six  years  afterwards. 

Hernam  was  the  third  play  that  Victor 
Hugo  had  written,  but  the  first  that  was  repre- 
sented. There  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
intention  of  bringing  out  Cromwell^  published 
in  1827,  and  known  to  this  day  chiefly  by 
its  preface.  Marion  Delorme^  Victor  Hugo's 
second  dramatic  work,  was  submitted  to  the 
Th^tre  Fran^ais,  but  rejected,  not  by  the 
management,  but  by  the  Censorship,  and,  indeed, 
by  Charles  X.  himself,  with  whom  Victor  Hugo 
had  a  personal  interview  on  the  subject.  "  The 
picture  of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign,"  says  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  "was  not  agreeable  to  his  descen- 
dant ;  and  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings  is  said  to 
have  been  particularly  annoyed  at  the  omnipo- 
tent part  assigned  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama  to  the 
great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu." 

But  Victor  Hugo  had  the  persistency  of  genius, 
and  though  both  his  first  efforts  had  miscarried, 
he  was  ready  soon  after  the  rejection  of  Marion 
Delorme  with  another  piece  —  that  spirited, 
poetical  work  Hernam\  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  his  finest  dramatic  effort.  Hernani^ 
like  Marion  Delorme^  was  condemned  by  the 
Censorship  ;  being  objected  to  not  on  political, 
but  on  literary,  moral,  and  general  grounds. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Censorship, 
scarcely  less  ironical  than  severe,  concluded 
in  these  remarkable  terms :  "  However  much 
we  might  extend  our  analysis,  it  could  only 
give  an  imperfect  idea  of  Hernani^  of  the 
eccentricity  of  its  conception,  and  the  faults 
of  its  execution.  It  seems  to  us  a  tissue  of 
extravagances  to  which  the  author  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  give  a  character  of  elevation,  but 
which  are  always  trivial  and  often  vulgar.  The 
piece  abounds  in  unbecoming  thoughts  of  every 
kind.  The  king  expresses  himself  like  a  bandit  ; 
the  bandit  treats  the  king  like  a  brigand.  The 
daughter  of  a  grandee  of  Spain  is  a  shameless 
woman  without  dignity  or  modesty.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  so  many  capital  faults,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  not  only  would  there  be  nothing  in- 
judicious in  authorising  the  representation  of  the 
piece,  but  that  it  would  be  wise  policy  not  to  cut 
out  a  single  word.  It  is  well  that  the  public 
should  see  what  point  of  wildness  the  human 
mind  may  reach  when  it  is  freed  from  all  rules 
of  propriety." 

When  at  last  the  play  was  produced  there  was 


such  a  scene  in  the  Com^die  Frangaise  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  before  or  since.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  a  band  of 
romanticists  entered  the  theatre  and  forthwith 
searched  it  in  view  of  any  hostile  classicists  who 
might  be  lying  hid  in  dark  corners,  ready  to  rise 
and  hiss  as  soon  as  the  curtain  should  go  up. 
No  classicists,  however,  were  discovered  ;  the 
band  of  romanticists  was  under  the  direction  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  author  of  the  delightful 
"  Voyage  en  Orient,"  translator  of  "  Faust  "  in 
the  early  days  when  he  called  himself  simply 
Gerard,  and  Heine's  collaborator  in  the  French 
prose  translation  of  the  "Buch  der  Lieder." 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  (rerard  de  Nerval,  as 
Th^ophile  Gautier  has  told  us  in  one  of  many 
accounts  he  wrote  of  the  famous  representation, 
visited  the  oflficers  who  were  to  act  under  him  ; 
their  number,  according  to  one  account,  includ- 
ing Balzac,  first  of  French  novelists,  if  not  first 
novelist  of  the  world ;  that  Wagner  of  the 
past.  Hector  Berlioz ;  Auguste  Maquet,  the 
dramatist  ;  and  Joseph  Bouchardy,  the  melo- 
dramatist,  together  with  Alexander  Dumas, 
historian  (in  his  "  Memoirs ")  of  the  rehearsals 
of  Hernani^  and  Theophile  Gautier,  chronicler 
in  more  than  one  place  of  its  first  representation. 

Victor  Hugo  had  originally  intended  to  call 
his  play  Three  to  One ;  which  to  the  modem 
mind  would  have  suggested  a  sporting  drama. 
Castilian  Honour  —  excellent  title  !  —  had  also 
been  suggested  ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  Victor 
Hugo's  friends  was  in  favour  of  Hernani^  the 
musical  and  sonorous  name  of  the  hero  ;  and 
under  that  title  the  piece  was  produced. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  supporters  of  Victor 
Hugo  took  possession  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
theatre  as  early  as  two  in  the  afternoon.  They 
had  brought  with  them  hams,  tongues,  and  bottles 
of  wine  ;  and  they  had  what  the  Americans  call 
a  "  good  time  "  during  the  interval  that  passed 
before  the  public  was  admitted — eating,  drink- 
ing, singing  songs,  and  discussing  the  beauties  of 
the  piece  they  had  come  to  applaud.  "  As  soon 
as  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  opened  the  band 
of  romanticists,"  says  Theophile  Gautier,  "  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  incomers,  and  if  among 
them  a  pretty  woman  appeared  her  arrival  was 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause.  These  marks 
of  approbation  were  not  bestowed  on  rich  toilettes 
and  dazzling  jewellery,  they  were  reserved  for 
beauty  in  its  simplest  manifestations.  Thus  no 
one  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as 
Mdlle.  Delphine  Gay,  afterwards  Mme.  de 
Girardin,  who,  in  a  white  muslin  dress  relieved 
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by  a  blue  scarf,  wore  no  ornaments  whatever. 
Mdlle.  Gay  assured  the  Duke  de  Montmorency 
the  morning  after  the  representation,  that  she 
had  not  spent  on  her  dress  more  than  twenty- 
eight  francs." 


applauded  andcounter-applauded, cried  "Bravo!" 
and  hissed  without  much  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  piece,  and  often  in  attack  or  defence  of 
supposed  words  which  the  piece  did  not  contain. 
Thus    (to    quote  once    more    from  Theophile 
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The  Hugoites  did  not  form  a  compact  body, 
but  occupied  different  parts  of  the  pit  and  stalls 
in  groups.  They  are  said  to  have  been  easily 
recognisable  by  their  sometimes  picturesque, 
sometimes  grotesque  costumes,  and  by  their 
defiant    air.     The    comiiatants    on  either  side 


Gautier)  in  the  scene  where  Ruy  Gomez,  on  the 
point  of  marrying  Dona  Sol,  entrusts  her  to  Don 
Carlos,  Hemani  exclaims  to  the  former,  "  Vieillard 
stupide !  il  I'aime."  M.  Parseval  de  Grand- 
maison,  a  rigid  classicist,  but  rather  hard  of 
hearing,  thought  Hernani  had  said,  "  Vieil  as  de 
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/»y«^  /  il  Vaime."    "  This  is  too  much,"  groaned 
M.  Parseval  de  Grandmaison.     "  What  do  you 
say?"  replied   Lassailly,  who  was  sitting  next 
him  in  the  stalls,  and  who  had  only  heard  his 
neighbour's  interruption.     "  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is 
not  permissible  to  call  a  venerable  old  man  like 
Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva  '  old  ace  of  spades.' "  "  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,"  replied 
Lassailly.     "Cards  were  invented  un- 
der Charles  VI.     Bravo  tor  Tt'ci'I  as 
de  pique  P  Bravo,  Hugo  f'' 

Thfephile  Gautier  declares  that 
Mdlle.  Mars  could  only  lend  to  the 
proud  and  passionate  Dona  Sol  a 
"  sober  and  refined  talent,"  as  she  was 
pre-occupied  with  considerations  of 
propriety  more  suited  to  comedy 
than  to  drama.  Victor  Hugo  himself 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  the  prin- 
cipal actress ;  and  one  cannot  but 
accept  him  as  the  best  judge  in  the 
case.  It  would  be  impossible,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  own  words,  without 
having  seen  her,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  effect  produced  bj'  the  great 
actress  in  the  part  of  Dona  Sol,  to 
which  she  gave  "  an  immense  develop- 
ment,''' going  in  a  few  minutes  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  her  talent,  from 
the  graceful  to  the  pathetic,  and  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  sublime. 

The    success    of    Hernani  corres- 
ponded    closely    enough    with    the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
which    brought    Louis    Philippe  to 
the  throne  ;  and  under  the  new  and 
more   liberal   form  of  monarchy  it 
seemed  as  though  the  rising  poet  and 
dramatist,  who  was  soon  to  establish 
an  undisputed  supremacy,  would  have 
his  own  way  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
as  elsewhere.     But  his  next  work,  Le 
Rot  s'amuse,  found  no  more  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Thiers  than  Marion 
Delorme  had  done  in  those  of  Charles 
X.'s  ministers,  and  of  Charles  himself     Le  Roi 
s'amuse  (of  which  the  subject  is  better  known 
in  England  by  Verdi's  opera  of  .ffi^fo/srtothan  by 
the  drama  on  which  Rigoktto  is  based)  was  played 
but  once,  and  was  not  revived  until  some  forty 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  produced  under  the 
Government  of  the  Third  Republic  without  much 
success.     Victor  Hugo's  dramas  have  not,  except 
to  the  reading  public,  displaced  the  tragedies  of 


Corneille  and  Racine.  Rachel  as  Chimene,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  Phfedre  are  to  this  day  better 
remembered  by  the  old  habitufe  of  the  Commie 
Fran^aise  than  any  actors  in  any  of  Victor  Hugo's 
parts.  That  Victor  Hugo  is  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  century  can  scarcely  be  denied  ;  hut 
his  genius  is  more  lyTical  than  dramatic. 


To  show  by  yet  another  example  that  the 
Commie  Fran^aise  has  not  been  so  much  opposed 
as  is  often  asserted  to  novelty  in  the  dramatic 
art,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  this  theatre  the 
wildly  melodramatic  and  strikingly  original 
Antony  of  Alexander  Dumas  was  first  pro- 
duced. This  work,  written,  not,  like  Victor 
Hugo's  plays,  in  verse,  but  in  vigorous  prose,  has 
been  no  more  fortunate  than  other  masterpieces 
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of  the  romantic  drama  in  keeping  the  stage. 
The  great  success  it  met  with  at  the  time  of  its 
first  production  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  powerful  acting  of  Mme.  Dorval.  The  basis 
of  Antony^  and,  as  Alexander  Dumas  tells  us  him- 
self in  his  "  Memoirs,"  its  very  germ,  is  a  deeply 
compromising  situation  in  which  the  hero  finds 
himself  with  the  heroine.  They  are  on  the  point 
of  being  discovered  when,  to  save  the  honour  of 
his  mistress,  Antony  (without  consulting  her  on 
the  subject)  takes  her  life.  Having  stabbed  her 
he  exclaims  to  the  persons  who  now  enter  the 
room,  "  That  woman  was  resisting  me ;  I  have 
assassinated  her."  This  outrageous  piece  had 
the  same  fate  as  Victor  Hugo's  admirably  written 
and  truly  dramatic  play,  Le  Roi  s^amuse^  in  so 
far  that  it  was,  after  a  very  few  representations, 
forbidden  by  the  Censorship. 

In  the  year  1833  a  private  person  was  for  the 
first  time  named  Director  of  the  Com^die  Fran- 
gaise.  Jouslin  de  La  Salle  was  his  name,  and  he 
was  succeeded,  first  by  M.  Vedel,  in  1837,  and 
afterwards  by  M.  Buloz,T)irector  of  th^  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  In  1852  the  affairs  of  the  theatre 
were  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  six  members  of 
the  Comddie  Fran9aise  under  the  direction  of  an 
"  administrator  "  ;  the  first  administrator  being 
M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye,  the  well-known  author  and 
journalist.  M.  Houssaye  was  replaced  in  1856  by 
M.  Empis,  and  M.  Empis  in  i860  by  M.  fidouard 
Thierry,  a  dramatist.  The  present  director  is  M. 
Perrin.  The  subvention  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  was  fixed  definitively  in 
1856  at  240,000  francs  a  year.  Among  the  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  appeared  at  this  famous 
establishment,  often  pleasantly  described  as  La 
Maison  de  Molifere  (though  Moliere,  as  already 
seen,  never  set  foot  in  it),  may  be  mentioned 
AdrienneLecouvreur,  Mdlle.Mars,  Mdlle.  Clairon, 
Mdlle.  Contat,  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  Talma,  Rachel, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  not  to  name  many  excellent 
comedians  who  in  the  present  day  are  almost  as 
well  known  in  London  as  in  Paris. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise  was  born  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur.  Less  perhaps  from  the  influence  of 
the  genius  loci  than  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
actors  and  actresses  whom,  from  day  to  day,  she 
must  have  seen  passing  her  door,  little  Adrienne 
accustomed  herself  at  an  early  age  to  act  plays 
and  scenes  from  plays  with  her  young  com- 
panions. Adrienne's  talent  was  soon  noticed  by 
an  inferior  actor  named  Legrand,  who,  after 
teaching  her  some  of  the  tricks  of  his  trade, 
procured  an  engagement  for  her  somewhere  in 


Alsace.  It  was  in  the  provinces  that  she  formed 
her  style  ;  and  for  so  long  a  time  did  she  wander 
about  from  theatre  to  theatre  that  she  was  already 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  an  engagement 
was  offered  her  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  Here 
she  was  equally  successful  in  tragedy  and  in 
comedy,  though  in  the  latter  line  her  imper- 
sonations seem  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
high  comedy.  Thus  one  of  her  best  parts  was 
that  of  Celimfene  in  the  Misanthrope,  Adrienne 
was  well  acquainted  with  Voltaire  when  Count 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  one  of  the  innumerable  natural 
children  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland — 
Carlyle*s  Augustus  the  Strong — came  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Paris.  This  was  in  the  year  1720. 
In  the  first  instance  he  met  with  no  luck  ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  he  could 
get  a  simple  regiment  together.  "  Although  he 
was  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,"  says  a 
remarkable  writer  of  the  time,  "Maurice  had 
already  made  eleven  campaigns  and  repudiated 
one  wife.  He  joined,"  continues  this  unconscious 
humourist,  "  to  the  strength  of  his  father  the 
uncultured  youth  and  fiery  disposition  of  a  sort 
of  nomad,  somewhat  like  our  Du  Guesclin,  whom 
ladies  used  to  call  the  wild  boar.  Under  the 
guise  of  a  Sarmatian,  Adrienne  discovered  the 
hero,  and  undertook  to  polish  the  soldier.  She 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  gained  the 
experience  and  the  passion  which  render  a  woman 
alike  skilful  to  please  and  prompt  to  love." 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  carried  off,  after  a 
short  and  somewhat  mysterious  illness,  on  the 
2oth  of  March,  1730.  So  sudden  was  her  death 
that  the  public,  who  adored  her,  would  not 
believe  that  it  arose  from  natural  causes ;  and  the 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  known  to  be  her  rival  and 
her  implacable  enemy,  was  declared  by  everyone 
to  be  her  murderess.  According  to  the  story 
current  at  the  time  she  owed  her  death  to  a  box 
of  poisoned  sweetmeats,  treacherously  presented 
to  her,  though  Scribe  and  Legouve,  in  their 
well-known  play,  make  her  die  from  the  effect  of 
a  poisoned  bouquet  given  to  her  by  the  duchess, 
in  feigned  admiration  of  her  genius.  All  that  is 
really  known  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Memoirs  "  of  the  Abbe  Annillon,  the  '*  Letters  " 
of  Mdlle.  Aisse,  and  a  note  appended  to  one  of 
these  letters  by  Voltaire  himself. 

The  popular  version  of  the  incidents  of 
Adrienne's  death  was  as  follows.  One  night, 
when  she  was  playing  the  part  of  PhMre,  she 
saw  in  a  box  close  to  the  stage  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  who,  she  knew,  was  endeavouring  to 
replace  her  in  the  affections  of  Count  de  Saxe ; 
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and    the   sight  of  this   woman   made   her    de- 

Hver    with  exceptional   energy  these   indignant 

lines  : — 

"  Je  sais  mes  perfidies, 
CEnone.  et  ne  suis  pas  de  ces  femmes  hardies 
Qui.  goutant  dans  le  crime  une  tranquille  paix, 
Ont  su  se  faire  un  front  qui  ne  rougit  jamais." 

As  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  according  to 
Mdlle.  A'isse,  was  capricious,  violent,  impulsive, 
and  much  addicted  to  love  affairs,  she  might  well 
be  considered  one  of  those  **  brazen  women  who, 
finding  an  untroubled  calm  in  crime,  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  brow  that  knows  no  blush."  It  may 
readily  be  believed,  too,  that  Adrienne  made  every 
point  tell,  so  that  the  duchess,  brazen-faced  as 
she  might  be,  would  feel  wounded  to  the  quick. 
So  appropriate  were  the  verses  and  so  clear  was 
the  intention  of  the  much-loved  actress  in  applying 
them,  that  the  audience,  in  full  sympathy  with 
her,  applauded  to  the  point  of  wild  enthusiasm. 

Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  in  a  manu- 
script note  appended  to  Mdlle.  Aisse^s  narrative  : 
"  She  died  in  my  arms  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  it  was  I  who  caused  the  body  to  be 
opened.  All  that  Mdlle.  A'isse  says  on  the  subject 
is  mere  popular  rumour  without  any  foundation." 

If  the  French  clergy  objected  usually  to  bury 
actors  and  actresses  with  religious  rites,  they 
were  scarcely  likely  to  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  an  actress  who  had  died  in  the  arms  of 
Voltaire.  Her  body,  then,  was  thrown  "  k  la 
voirie,"  as  the  author  of  Candide  puts  it,  or,  to 
be  exact,  was  buried  somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wharf,  the 
interment  being  made  secretly  and  at  midnight, 
as  though  poor  Adrienne  had  been  a  criminal. 
The  Abbe  Languet,  Cure  of  Saint-Sulpice,  the 
parish  to  which  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  belonged, 
after  taking  the  orders  of  the  Archbishop,  had 
refused  to  admit  her  body  to  the  cemetery,  and 
all  hope  of  a  Christian  burial  was  then  aban- 
doned. The  intolerance  of  the  archbishop  and 
of  the  priest  provoked  from  Voltaire  some  in- 
dignant verses,  beginning  as  follows  : — 

"  Ah,  verrai-je  toujours  ma  faible  nation. 
Incertaine  en  ses  voeux,  fl^trir  cequ'elle  admire  ; 
Nos  moeurs  avec  nos  lois  toujours  se  contredire  ; 
Et  le  Franyais  volage  endormi  sous  I'empire 
De  la  superstition  ?  "  ♦ 

Voltaire,  in  writing  the  poem  from  which  the 
above  stanza  is  quoted,  had  simply  obeyed  his 


*  Voltaire's  lines  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  translation : — "  Ah, 
niti&t  I  ever  see  my  weakly  nation,  inconstant  in  its  loves,  degrade  that 
vhich  it  admires ;— our  morals  ever  at  variance  with  our  laws ; — the 
quick>witted  Frenchman  drugged  by  superstition  ?  " 


own  natural  impulse.  His  verses  were  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  for  he  knew  that  if  they 
were  seen  by  the  clergy  they  might  get  him  into 
trouble.  He  simply  sent  a  copy  of  the  poem  to 
his  friend  Thieriot,  and  perhaps  to  others,  with 
a  strong  recommendation  to  keep  it  secret.  The 
first  thing,  however,  that  Thieriot  seems  to  have 
done  was  to  take  Voltaire*s  verses  with  him  into 
society,  where  he  was  always  received  in  the 
character  of  "  Voltaire's  friend."  The  poet  had 
probably  exaggerated  the  danger.  The  clergy 
could  have  no  wish  to  re-awaken  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  circumstances  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur's  burial,  and  though  Voltaire  left 
Paris  when  he  found  that  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Adrienne  was  being  circulated  everywhere  in 
manuscript,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  necessity  for  this  species  of  flight.  The 
place  of  Adrienne's  burial,  which  long  remained 
unknown,  was  discovered  years  afterwards,  during 
some  work  of  excavation  and  demolition.  Vol- 
taire and  Maurice  de  Saxe  were  both  dead  ;  but 
an  old  friend  of  hers,  named  D'Argental,  was 
still  living,  and  he  hastened  to  mark  the  spot  by 
a  tablet  to  her  memory. 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise,  beneath  whose  shadow 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  brought  up,  is  not  the 
only  theatre  connected  with  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  Th^dtre  du  Palais  Royal  forms  part  of  the 
spacious  construction  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  is  entered  from  the  Palais  Royal  itself. 
Standing  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Galerie  de  Beaujolais,  it  was  constructed  in 
1783  by  Louis,  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Its  original  name  was  Theatre  Beaujolais,  and  its 
original  occupant  the  manager  of  a  company  of 
marionettes.  The  marionettes  were  replaced  by 
children  playing  exclusively  in  pantomimes. 
But  in  1790  Mdlle.  Montansier,  who  had  formerly 
directed  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Versailles,  and 
who  had  followed  the  king  and  queen,  took 
possession  of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  opened  it  under  the  title  of  Th^tre 
des  Varietes.  Every  kind  of  play  was  presented, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  directress  brought  out 
as  a  child  the  afterwards  famous  Mdlle.  Mars. 
In  time,  under  the  Empire,  the  company  of  the 
Palais  Royal  left  it  to  take  possession  of  the 
theatre  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  to  which 
the  name  of  Theatre  des  Varietes  was  there- 
upon transferred.  The  Palais  Royal  Theatre  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  managers, 
who  relied,  one  on  tight-rope  dancers,  another 
on  marionettes,  and  a  third  on  learned  dogs. 
'*  These   animals,"  says  Brazier  in   his  "  Petits 
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Theatres  de  Paris,"  "  played  their  parts  with  an 
intelligence  not  often  met  with  among  bipeds. 
The  company  was  completed  with  its  light  and 
low  comedian,  its  walking  gentleman,  its  heavy 
father,  its  chambermaid,  its  leading  actor  and 
actress,  and  so  on.  For  the  four-footed  artists 
was  arranged  a  melodrama  which  was  scarcely 
worse  than  many  others  I  have  seen.  Many 
private  persons  took  their  dogs  to  this  theatre 
to  act  as  '  supers.'  Nothing  droller  can  be  ima- 
gined than  these  performances." 

From  1 8 14  to  18 18  the  theatre  was  changed 
into  a  cafe -concert,  inappropriately  entitled 
Cafe  de  la  Paix.  This  establishment  became 
famous  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Men  of 
different  periods  met  there  as  on  some  appointed 
fighting-ground  ;  and  as  a  result  of  many  violent 
scenes  the  house  had  to  be  closed. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  theatre,  still 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Montansier, 
"was  restored  to  its  original  purpose.  Entirely 
reconstructed,  it  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
June,  1831,  under  the  title  of  Theatre  du  Palais 
Royal.  A  company  of  excellent  comedians  had 
been  engaged,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Alcide, 
Tousez,  Achard,  Levassor  (who  loved  to  im- 
personate eccentric  Englishmen),  Grassot,  Ravel, 
and  the  fascinating  Virgin ie  Dejazet,  were  to 
attain  European  fame.  Here  were  produced  a 
number  of  highly  diverting  pieces,  several  of 
Avhich  have  become  known  in  translated  or 
adapted  form  at  our  London  theatres  ;  for 
example,  Indiana  et  Charlemagne  (Antony  and 
Cleopatra) ;  Le  Chapeau  de  Paille  d^Italte 
(A  Wedding  March)  ;  La  Chamhre  aux  deux 
Lits  (The  Double  -  Bedded  Room)  ;  Grassot 
emhcte  par  Ravel  (Seeing  Wright)  ;  Un 
Gar f on  de  chez  Very  (  Whitebait  at  Greenwich); 
with  many  others. 

The  liveliest  and  most  risky  pieces  of  the 
French  stage  have  for  the  most  part  seen  the 
light  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre.  These  pro- 
ductions were,  not  without  reason,  considered  in  a 
general  way  unfit  for  the  ears  of  young  girls  ;  and 
it  became  one  of  the  recognised  privileges  of  the 
married  woman  to  be  able  in  her  new  state  to 
witness  a  Palais  Royal  farce.  Even  wives,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases  thought  it  as  well,  while 
seeing,  not  to  be  seen  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  such  ladies  were  provided  an 
extra  number  of  loges  grillees  —  those  loges 
grillees,  otherwise  petites  loges^  one  of  which  a 
certain  abbe  wished  to  have  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro^  when  the 
author  declined,  declaring  with  indignant  satire 


that  he  had  **  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
wished  to  unite  the  honours  of  virtue  with  the 
pleasures  of  vice." 

The  petite  loge  of  France,  like  the  private  box 
of  England,  is  comparatively  a  modern  invention. 
In  neither  country  were  Such  things  known  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  like  most  other  theatrical  novelties,  they 
were  imported,  not  from  England  into  France, 
but  from  France  into  England.  Even  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  private  boxes  were  much  less 
numerous  at  our  English  theatres  than  they 
have  since  become.  They  have  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  pit  has  diminished,  and,  in 
some  theatres,  entirely  disappeared.  On  their 
first  introduction  they  were  unpopular  in  both 
countries. 

"  This  is  a  modern  refinement,"  writes  Mercier, 
just  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  "or  rather  a 
public  and  very  indecent  nuisance  introduced  to 
please  the  humour  of  a  few  hundreds  of  our 
women  of  fashion.  These  boxes  are  held  by 
subscription  fi"om  year  to  year  ;  nay,  from  mother 
to  daughter,  as  part  of  her  inheritance.  Nothing 
could  ever  be  devised  better  calculated  to  favour 
the  impertinent  pride  and  idleness  of  a  first-rate 
actor,  who,  being  paid  handsomely  by  his  share 
of  the  subscription,  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  takes  no  trouble  about  getting  up 
new  parts,  but  solicits,  under  some  pretence  or 
another,  leave  of  absence,  and  receives  annually 
some  18,000  livres  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  whilst  he  is  holding  forth  at  Brussels. 
Another  objection  against  these  hired  boxes  is 
that  the  comedians  have  constantly  refused  to 
admit  the  authors  of  new  plays  to  a  share  in  the 
subscription  money  ;  and  they  are  so  sensible  to 
this  advantage  that  they  are  daily  improving  it 
by  throwing  part  of  the  pit  into  this  kind  of 
boxes.  Whilst  the  public  *  complain  loudly  of 
such  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  play- 
houses, hear  the  apology  set  up  by  our  belles : 
*  What !  will  you,  then,  to  oblige  the  canaille^ 
compel  me  to  hear  out  a  whole  play,  when  I  am 
rich  enough  to  see  only  the  last  scene  ?  This  is 
a  downright  tyranny  !  I  protest  I  There  is  no 
police  in  France  nowadays.  Since  I  cannot 
have  the  comedians  come  to  my  own  house, 
I  will  have  the  liberty  to  come  in  my  plain 
deshabille,  enjoy  my  arm-chair,  receive  the 
homage  of  my  humble  suitors,  and  leave  the 
place  before  I  am  tired.  It  would  be  monstrous 
to  deprive  me  of  all  these  indulgences,  and  posi- 
tively encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  wealth 
and  bon  ton,''      A  lady  therefore,  to  be  in  fashion, 
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must  have  her  petite  loge,  her  lap-dog,  etc.  ;  but  '  citizen,  who,  hke  a  tasteless  plebeian,  imagines 
above  all,  a  man-puppy  who  stands,  glass  in  .  that  play-houses  are  opened  for  entertainment, 
hand,  to  tell  her  ladyship  who  comes  in  and  \  cannot  get  in  for  his  money,  because  part  of  the 
goes  out,  name  the  actors  and  so  forth,  whilst  the  house  is  let  by  the  year,  though  empty  for  the 
lady  herself  displays  a  fan,  which,  by  a  modern  i  best  part  of  it,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  put  up, 
contrivance,  answers  all  the  purpose  of  an  opera-  instead  of  rational  amusement,  with  the  low, 
glass,  with  this  advantage,  that  she  may  see  indecent  farces  acted  on  the  booth  of  the  boule- 
without  being  seen.      Meanwhile    the  honest  ;  vards." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE     NATIONAL     LIBRARY    AND    THE    BOURSE. 
The  "King's  Library" — Francis  I.  and  the  Censorship — The  Imperial  Library^The  Bomse. 


THE  most  interesting  edifice  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu is  the  Library,  called,  according  to  the 
existing  form  of  Government,  Royal,  National,  or 
Imperial.  Its  original  title  was  King^s  Library  (Bi- 
bliothdque  du  Roi),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that, 
to  avoid  the  frequent  changes  of  name  to  which  the 
instability  of  things  in  France  seems  to  expose 
this  valuable  institution,  it  should  be  called,  once 
for  all,  Bibliotheque  de  France.  The  nucleus  of 
the  National  Library,  with  its  innumerable  vol- 
umes, was  formed  by  Charles  V.,  and  received 
considerable  additions,  considerable  at '  least  for 
the  time,  when  books  were  scarce,  from  Louis  XI. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  latter  sovereign  so  much 
value  was  attached  to  books  of  a  rare  character 
that,  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  certain  volume  written 
by  the  Arabian  physician' Rhazes,  the  king  had 
to  furnish  security,  and  bind  himself  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  return  it.  According  to 
Dulaure,  this  pious  monarch  had  but  a  poor 
reputation  for  returning  books,  combined  with 
an  eagerness  for  getting  them  into  his  possession. 
*'  In  1472/*  says  the  author  of  "  The  History  of 
Paris  "  and  of  the  "  Singular! tes  Historiques/' 
"Hermann  Von  Stathoen  came  from  Mayence  to 
Paris  entrusted  by  the  famous  printers  SchefTer 
and  Hanequis  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  printed 
books.  While  at  Paris  he  was  attacked  by  fever 
and  died.  In  virtue  of  the  droit  d^aubam  the 
king's  officers  took  possession  of  the  books  and 
money  of  the  defunct,  sending  the  latter  to  the 
king's  exchequer  and  the  former  to  the  king's 
library.  This  proceeding  was  by  no  means  to  the 
taste  of  SchefTer  and  Hanequis,  who  complained 
to  the  emperor,  and  obtained  from  him  letters 
addressed  to  Louis  XI.  in  which  the  French  king 
was  invited  to  restore  both  books  and  money. 
Louis  XL  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  147S,  issued  Letters 
Patent  in  these  terms :  "  Desiring  to  treat  favour- 
ably the  subjects  (SchefFer  and  Hanequis)  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  having  regard  to 
the  trouble  and  labour  which  the  persons  in 
question  have  had  in  connection  with  the  art  and 
craft  of  printing,  and  to  the  profit  and  utility 
derived  from  it,  both  for  the  public  good  and  for 
the  increase  of  learning  ;  and  considering  that 
the  value  and  estimation  of  the  said  books  and 


other  property  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  2,425  cro^vns  and 
three  sous,  at  which  the  claimants  have,  valued 
them,  we  have  for  the  above  considerations  and 
others  liberally  condescended  to  cause  the  said 
sum  of  2,425  crowns  and  three  sous  to  be  restored 
to  the  said  Conrad  Hanequis."  Dulaure,  after 
citing  this  letter,  adds  that  the  restitution  was 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  printers  received 
every  year  from  the  King's  Treasury  a  mere 
driblet  of  800  livres,  or  francs,  until  the  entire 
sum  had  been  repaid. 

Louis  XII.  had  formed  a  library  of  his  own  at 
Blois,  to  which  he  added  those  collected  by  his 
predecessors.  Francis  I.,  called  the  Father  of 
Letters,  honoured  writers,  and  had  a  particular 
taste  for  manuscripts  ;  but  he  detested  printed 
books,  and,  like  the  reactionists  of  the  period, 
deplored  the  invention  of  printing,  which  the  pre- 
vious occupants  of  his  throne  had  looked  upon  as 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  1535,  he  ordered  all  the  printing  offices 
in  the  kingdom  to  be  closed,  and  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  printing  of  any 
fresh  books.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
king's  sole  object  was,  by  preventing  the  repro- 
duction of  books,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the 
manuscripts  which  he  so  much  prized.  Against 
this  view,  however,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that 
when,  in  reply  to  remonstrances  from  various 
deputations,  he  rescinded  his  order  against  the 
printing  offices  a  month  after  its  issue,  he  at  the 
same  time  limited  the  number  of  printing  offices 
to  twelve,  which  were  only  allowed  to  print  books 
approved  beforehand  and  deemed  absolutely 
necessary.  Thus  Francis  I.  must  be  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  that  nefarious  institution,  the 
Censorship,  which  followed  the  invention  of  print- 
ing as  shadow  follows  light.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
century  or  two,  the  Censorship  was  destined  to  do 
harm  to  France,  even  in  a  commercial  sense  ;  for 
numbers  of  books  which  the  Censor  would  never 
have  allowed  to  be  brought  out  in  France  were 
printed  and  sold  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

"  Whoever  opposes  the  freedom  of  the  Press," 
wrote  Mercier  on  this  subject  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  Francis  I.'s  institution  of  the  Censorship, 
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"is  a  professed  foe  to  improvement,  and,  of  course, 
to  mankind.  But  the  very  obstacles  which  are 
laid  in  an  author's  way  are  an  inducement  to 
break  through  all  restrictions.  '  It  is  in  man's 
nature,'  observes  Juvenal,  '  to  wish  for  those 
things  which  are  prohibited  merely  because  they 
are  so.'     Were  we  permitted  to  enjoy  even    a 


pluck  out  .the  tongue  pf  the  true  philosopher,  or 
deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  instructive  hand, 
other  means  are  employed— a  State  inquisition  is 
set  on  foot,  and  the  boundaries  of  literature  and 
all  its  avenues  are  blocked  up  by  a  world  of 
satellites  who  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  slight- 
est correspondence  between  truth  and  mankind. 


E   DBS   PETITS  CHAMPS. 


moderate  freedom  authors  would  seldom  fall  into 
licentiousness.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  cini  liberty  of  any  nation  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  liberty  of  its  Press.  If  so,  we  daily 
take  new  strides  towards  slavery,  since  the 
ministers  are  every  day  forging  new  fetters  for 
the  Press.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
unnatural  restraint  ?  All  books  published  here 
on  the  history,  political  interests,  and  even  man- 
ners of  foreign  nations  are  the  most  incomplete 
and  despicable  productions  that  ever  disgraced  a 
country.  If  despotism  could,  as  it  were,  murder 
our  thoughts  in  their  impenetrable  sanctuary,  it 
would  do  so  ;   but  as  it  is  beyond  its  power  to 


Fruitless    endeavours !       So    preposterous    an 

attempt  against  our  natural  and  civil  rights 
serves  only  to  expose  to  public  hatred  the  wretches 
who  dare  thus  far  to  encroach  on  man's  first 
privilege,  that  of  thinking  for  himself.  Reason 
daily  gets  ground,  its  powerful  light  shines  to 
every  eye,  and  all  the  witchcraft  of  tyranny 
cannot  plunge  it  into  utter  darkness.  It  vain  will 
despotism  dread  or  persecute  men  of  genius  ;  all 
its  efforts  cannot  put  out  the  light  of  truth  ;  and 
the  sentence  it  awards  against  the  injustice  of 
men  in  power  shall  be  confirmed  by  indignant 
posterity.  You  brave  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ! 
ye  are  strangers  to  our  shameful  slavery.     Never, 
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ah,  never  give  up  the  freedom  of  the  Press  ;  it  is 
the  pledge  of  your  hberty.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  you  are  the  only  representatives  of  mankind. 
You  alone  have  hitherto  supported  its  dignity,  and 
human  reason,  expelled  from  the  Continent,  has 
found  a  safer  asylum  in  your  fortunate  island, 
whence  it  spreads  its  rays  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  so  insignificant  when  compared  with  you. 


amongst  our  own  countrymen   is  paid   to  "the 
printers  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany." 

While  discouraging  the  multiplication  of 
printed  books,  Francis  I.  formed  a  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  many  of  which  were 
copies  made  by  his  orders  in  Italy.  He  brought 
tc^ether  some  450  manuscripts  of  various  kinds, 
part  of  them  original,  the  rest  transcribed  from 


that  you  could  hardly  comprehend  the  excess  of 
our  humiliation."  After  this  apostrophe,  Mercier 
continues  : — "  If  we  next  weigh  the  restraint  laid 
on  the  Press  in  the  scale  of  commercial  interest, 
we  shall  find  it  greatly  preponderate  against  the 
trade  of  this  metropolis.  The  graphomania  is 
not  without  its  absurdities  and  disadvantages,  but 
it  is  the  chief  support  of  different  tradesmen. 
The  Montagne  Sainte -Genevieve  is  peopled  by 
hawkers,  bookbinders,  etc.,  who  must  starve  if 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  the  only  business  to 
which  they  were  brought  up.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  desire  of  publishing  their  thoughts  is  common 
to  all  men,  the  money  which  would  be  laid  out 


the  Greek  (the  king's  favourite  language),  or 
from  Eastern  and  other  tongues.  French  litera- 
ture was  represented  in  the  library  of  Francis  I, 
by  the  works  of  Louise  de  Savoie  and  her  sister 
Marguerite, 

Simple  as  was  his  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  books,  Francis  I.  found  it  necessary 
to  place  them  in  the  charge  of  an  official  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Master  of  the  King's  Library. 

The  library  of  Francis  was  at  Fontainebleau, 
whence  Henri  IV.  removed  it  to  the  College  of 
Clermont  at  Paris.  Catherine  de  Medicis  formed 
a  collection  of  books,  including  eight  hundred 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  which  she  added 
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to  those  already  preserved  at  the  College  of 
Clermont,  the  former  habitation  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  after  their  expulsion,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Crown.  When  the  Jesuits  returned 
the  books  had  to  be  removed,  and  they  found 
a  new  abode  in  the  house  of  the  Cordeliers,  on 
the  site  at  present  occupied  by  the  School  of 
Medicine.  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  books  were 
placed  by  the  Cordeliers  in  the  house  belonging 
to  the  Order,  but  not  occupied  by  it,  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  and  from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  they 
were,  at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  Colbert, 
carried  across  the  river  to  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne.  The  private  library  of  the  Count  de 
Bethune,  containing  numerous  works  on  the 
history  of  France,  was  next  added  to  the  Royal 
collection  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  his  library  was  purchased  from  the  heirs 
by  Louis  XV.  and  joined  to  the  king's  library, 
now  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  library,  justly  called 
royal,  was  founded  and  constantly  increased  by 
the  kings  of  France  ;  and  during  the  long  and 
glorious  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  number  of  books 
on  its  shelves  was  raised  from  five  thousand  to 
seventy  thousand. 

A  decree  of  Henri  II.  had  ordered  all  book- 
sellers to  send  copies  of  whatever  works  they 
produced  to  the  king's  library  ;  and  this  was 
renewed  and  made  thoroughly  effective  by  the 
Great  Monarch. 

In  1697  the  Mission  of  Father  Bouvet  brought 
back  from  China  sixty-two  volumes  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  presented  them  to  the 
Royal  library.  These  books  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  collection  which  since  that  time  has  gone 
on  constantly  augmenting.  In  1700  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  presented  to  the  Royal  library 
five  hundred  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts ;  and  it  received  in  the  same  year  two 
manuscripts  from  Spanvenfeld,  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm.  In  this 
year,  too,  a  number  of  Latin  manuscripts,  inclu- 
ding the  works  of  Catullus,  Propertius,  and 
Tibullus,  were  bought  at  Rome  for  the  French 
library. 

In  1706  an  ingenious  theft  was  committed  at 
this  library  by  an  apostate  priest  named  Aymon. 
Wishing,  as  he  said,  to  consult  certain  works  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  errors  of  heretics,  he 
asked  for  a  number  of  manuscripts,  and,  carrying 
them  off,  sold  them  at  large  prices  in  Holland. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment threw  open  to  all  comers  a  library  which 
had   previously  been   reserved  for  the  use  of  a 


privileged  few  ;  and  for  many  years  the  libraries 
of  the  French  capital  (for  others  in  addition  to 
the  library  founded  by  the  French  kings  had  now 
been  formed)  were  the  only  ones  in  Europe  which 
could  be  entered  by  the  public  at  large.  This 
fact  scarcely  harmonises  with  the  assertion  made 
by  many  writers,  and  insisted  upon  by  M.  Castil 
Blaze,  that  the  Grand  Opera  was  installed  by  the 
Republican  Government  in  a  house  just  opposite 
the  famous  library  in  order  that  when  the  Opera 
House  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  theatres  the 
library  facing  it  might  at  the  same  time  be 
burnt.  A  few  members  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris  may  have  been  wild  enough  to  declaim 
against  all  literature  produced  before  the  Revo- 
lution, on  the  supposition  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  impregnated  with  feudal,  monarchical,  and 
generally  anti-Liberal  ideas.  But  the  Republic 
as  a  whole  proved  in  many  ways  its  love  of  en- 
lightenment. It  was  the  Republic  which  established 
all  over  France  colleges  and  gymnasiums  at  fees 
of  a  few  shillings  a  month  ;  which  called,  free  of 
cost,  to  the  lectures  of  the  College  of  France  or 
la  Sorbonne  all  who  wished  to  hear  them,  and 
fixed  at  a  nominal  sum  the  examination  fee  for 
students  desiring  to  receive  degrees  in  arts  or 
sciences  from  the  University  of  Paris. 

During  the  Napoleonic  period  the  Imperial 
Library,  as  it  was  now  called,  was  enriched  with 
numerous  acquisitions  from  the  countries  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  French  army  ;  and  indig- 
nation is  expressed  even  now  by  French  writers 
at  the  spoils  of  war  having  been  given  back  by 
the  Allies,  in  their  turn  victorious,  to  the  rightful 
owners.  "The  foreign  powers,"  writes  on  this 
subject  an  eminent  French  publicist,  "  profited 
by  their  position  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  to 
claim  all  that  had  been  carried  away  from  their 
libraries  at  the  time  of  our  victories,  now  as 
trophies,  now  in  virtue  of  formal  stipulations  in 
the  treaties  of  peace.  Austria  was  the  first  to 
demand  restitution,  and  all  that  was  taken  from 
Vienna  in  1809  had  been  given  back  when  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  put  an  end  to  any 
further  dealings  in  such  matters.  In  181 5,  after 
the  Waterloo  Campaign,  Austria  demanded  foi 
the  Italian  provinces  annexed  to  her  empire,  and 
for  Italy  generally,  all  the  works  of  literature  and 
art  that  our  armies  had  taken  from  the  Italians  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  October,  181 5,  we  were 
deprived  of  a  magnificent  artistic  monument 
acquired  through  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  theft  of 

manuscripts — not  a  wholesale  robbery  of  works 

I  of  art  such  as  the  Allies,   in  restoring  certain 
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statues  to  their  rightful  owners,  were  accused  of 
committing  ;  and  on  various  occasions,  manu- 
scripts, books,  and  models  have  been  purloined 
by  visitors  to  the  library  of  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
The  last  misdeed  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1848, 
when  a  member  of  the  Institute,  M.  Libri,  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  book.  Not  caring  to 
meet  the  accusation,  he  quitted  the  country,  and 
in  his  absence  was  sentenced  to  ten  years*  im- 
prisonment. 

If  anyone,  Frenchman  or  foreigner,  enters  a 
public  library  in  Paris  to  look  at  any  particular 
book  he  cannot,  as  at  the  British  Museum 
Library,  consult  the  catalogue  himself;  one  of 
the  librarians  will  do  this  for  him,  and  do  it  in 
effect  as  well  as  such  a  thing  can  be  done.  But 
the  reader  must  know  beforehand  what  book,  or, 
at  least,  what  kind  of  book  he  wants.  However 
learned  and  however  attentive  a  librarian  may 
be,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  his  researches  with 
the  same  assiduity  and  care  as  the  earnest  student 
occupied  with  one  sole  object.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  librarian,  as  a  man  of  learning,  will 
know  the  literature  of  any  one  subject  better  than 
the  ordinary  student,  and  much  better  than  the 
casual  reader. 

Besides  the  National  Library  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  Paris  possesses  the  Mazarin  Library, 
the  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  of  Sainte-Genevifeve, 
of  the  Institute,  of  the  Town,  of  the  Louvre, 
of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  a  number  of  museums  and  learned  societies. 

As  for  the  readers,  they  are  as  varied  in 
character  and  often  as  original  as  those  of  our 
own  British  Museum.  In  the  French,  as  in  the 
English,  reading-room  one  sees,  side  by  side 
with  writers  of  distinction,  unhappy  scribblers, 
who,  in  London,  when  the  Museum  closes  at 
night,  look  at  the  thermometer  and  weathercock 
to  see  if  Hyde  Park  or  the  casual  ward  be  the  wiser 
dormitory.  It  is  merely  to  avoid  ennui  that  many 
readers  resort  alike  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale 
and  to  our  own  Museum.  Men  of  private  means, 
at  once  with  and  without  resources,  can  there 
escape  from  their  own  society,  and,  whatever 
their  taste  in  literature,  find  relief  in  some  book. 
Noise  is  carefully  prevented,  and  there  are  even 
readers  who  volunteer  active  aid  in  maintaining 
silence.  If  anyone,  for  instance,  speaks  above 
a  whisper,  they  hiss  at  him  like  serpents,  or, 
wheeling  round  in  their  chairs,  fold  their  arms 
and  glare  at  him  until  he  desists  and  leaves 
them  once  more  to  their  sepulchral  pursuits. 

Both  in  France  and  in  England  the  public 
libraries  have  two  other  classes  of  readers.     First, 


there  is  the  somnolent  reader,  who  stares  for  a 
few  minutes  vacantly  at  a  book,  drops,  nods,  and 
finally  collapses  with  a  snore.  The  music  of  the 
nose,  however,  is  against  the  rules,  and  promptly 
brings  down  an  *'  attendant."  On  the  other 
hand — though,  fortunately,  as  a  rare  specimen — 
we  find  the  particularly  wakeful  reader,  who  in 
his  neighbour's  absence  makes  a  clean  sweep 
of  that  gentleman's  property,  and  who  is  apt 
to  attire  himself  in  the  wrong  hat  and  overcoat, 
and  to  walk  off  with  an  innocent  and  even 
injured  air. 

The  most  important  edifice  in  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne — or,  rather,  in  the  open  space  which  a 
portion  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  faces — is  the  Bourse, 
or  Exchange,  of  which  the  architecture  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Madeleine.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bourse  to  suggest  a  house  of 
prayer.  At  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Bourse  stands  a  chapel,  in  which  the  operator 
for  the  rise  or  for  the  fell  may  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven  for  the  success  of  his  own 
particular  speculation.  The  noise  of  the  dealers 
crying  out  prices  and  shouting  offers  and  accept- 
ances is  far  less  suggestive  of  the  "  House  of 
God  "  than  of  a  "  den  of  thieves,"  to  which,  it 
must  be  feared,  it  presents  in  many  respects  a 
considerable  likeness. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Bourse,"  which 
has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  with  the  striking  exception  of  England, 
seems  evident  enough,  though  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  derived  from  bourse^ 
a  purse.  According  to  the  best  etymologist,  the 
name  of  Bourse  comes  from  the  Exchange  estab- 
lished in  the  sixteenth  century'  at  Bruges  in  the 
house  of  one  Van  der  Bourse,  who,  in  the  well- 
known  punning  spirit  of  heraldry,  had  adopted 
for  his  arms  three  bourses  or  purses. 

The  most  ancient  Bourse  in  France  is  said  to 
be  that  of  Lyons  ;  and  the  next  ancient  that  of 
Toulouse,  which  dates  from  1549.  The  Bourse 
of  Rouen  was  established  a  few  years  later, 
while  that  of  Paris  was  not  legally  constituted 
until  1724. 

Paris,  nevertheless,  has  possessed  since  the 
sixteenth  century  several  places  of  exchange : 
now  on  the  Pont  au  Change,  now  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  then  for  a 
considerable  time  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  wild  speculations  in  connection  with  Law's 
Mississipi  scheme.  In  1720  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
was  closed  by  the  Government,  and  the  formation 
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of  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Bourse  was  at 
the  same  time  decreed. 

The  Bourse  was  at  first  installed  in  the  Hotel 
de  Nevers,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  where  the 
National  Library  is  now  established.  After  the 
Revolution,  the  Bourse  was  for  a  time  closed  by 
the  Convention.  But  it  was  soon  reopened,  and 
under  the  Directory  was  located  in  the  Church 
of  the  Petits  Pferes.  Under  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  the  Bourse  was  held  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  Restoration  moved  it  to  the  Rue 
Feydau,  and  it  there  remained  until  in  1826 
it  was  definitively  fixed  in  the  palatial  abode 
which  it  now  occupies. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Bourse  as  it  now 
exists  was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  assisted  by  a  grant  h'om 
the  State  and  from  the  city.  Until  Napoleon's 
time,  or,  at  least,  from  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  that  of  the  Empire,  the  occupation  of 
stockbroker  or  agent  de  change  was  free  to  all 
who  chose  to  take  out  a  licence.  Napoleon, 
however,  limited  the  number  of  agents  de  change, 
or,  as  it  turned  out,  the  number  of  their  firms, 
for  it  soon  became  the  practice  for  several 
persons  to  club  together  in  order  to  buy  the 
necessary  licence  and  to  deposit  the  caution 
money. 


The  Bourse,  in  marked  opposition  to  the  rigid 
rule  observed  at  our  own  Stock  Exchange,  was 
open  to  everyone  until  1856,  when  the  price  of 
admission  was  fixed  at  one  franc  to  the  financial, 
and  half  a  franc  to  the  commercial,  department. 
An  annual  ticket  of  admission  could  be  obtained 
for  1 50  fi^ncs  to  the  financial  side,  and  seventy- 
eight  francs  to  the  commercial.  This  species  of 
tax  was  imposed  with  the  view  of  restraining  the 
passion  for  speculation  which  had  sprung  up 
among  the  lower  classes,  but  it  was  abolished  by 
M.  Achille  Fould,  Napoleon  III.'s  able  Finance 
Minister,  in  1862. 

The  hours  of  the  Bourse,  as  fixed  by  law,  not 
being  sufficiently  long  for  the  tastes  or  necessities 
of  speculators,  supplementary  bourses  under  the 
name  of  Petite  Bourse,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  held  in  the  Passage  de  I'Opera  and  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  These  informal  assem- 
blies are  sometimes  tolerated,  sometimes  re- 
pressed, by  the  Government. 

Ponsard,  in  one  of  his  versified  comedies,  de- 
scribes the  Paris  Bourse  as  (to  translate  the  poet 
freely)— 

"  A  market  where  all  merchandise  is  keenly  bought  and 
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THE  origin  of  the  Louvre  is  remote  and  the 
etymology  of  the  word  obscure.  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  probable  derivation,  philolo- 
gists have  fixed  upon  that  of  lupus,  or  rather  in 
the  Latin  of  the  lower  empire,  tupara.  According 
to  this  view,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  French 
kings  was  originally  looked  upon  as  a  wolfs  den, 
or  it  may  be  as  a  hunting-box  from  which  to 
chase  the  wolf.  The  word  "  louvre  "  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  royal  palace  or  castle,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  the  following  lines  are  quoted  from  La 
Fontaine's  fcble  of  "  The  Lion,  the  King  of 
Beasts,"  in  which  the  monarch  of  the  forest  is 
represented  as  inviting  the  other  animals  to  his 
"  louvre." 

This,  however,  only  proves  that  the  name  of  a 
French  palace  which  had  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  could  be  used 
in  La  Fontaine's  time  as  a  name  for  the  palace 
of  any  king.  "According  to  some,"  says  M. 
13 


1    XIV.  ind    Ihe 


Vitet,  "  the  Louvre  was  founded  by  Childebert ; 
according  to  others,  by  Louis  Le  Gros.  It  was 
either  a  place  from  which  to  hunt  the  wolf,  a 
'  louveterie '  (lupara),  or,  according  to  another 
view,  a  fortress  commanding  the  river  in  front  oi 
the  city.  It  seems  probable  that  before  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus  there  was  a  fortified  castle 
where  now  stands  the  Louvre,  and  that  this  king 
simply  altered  it,  and  indeed  reconstructed  it, 
but  was  not  its  founder.  The  historians  of  the 
time  speak  frequently  of  the  great  tower  built  in 
1204  by  this  prince,  to  which  the  name  of  New- 
Tower  was  given  ;  an  evident  sign  of  the  existence 
of  some  other  more  ancient  tower.  It  was  not  in 
any  case  until  1204  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
name  of  Louvre  was  officially  pronounced.  Until 
then  the  field  is  open  to  conjectures." 

It  appears  certain  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  palace  stands  was  called  Louvre  before  any- 
thing was  built  upon  it.  A  chart  of  the  year 
;,  referred  to  by  Sanval,  shows  that  Henri, 
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Archbishop  of  Rheims,  built  a  chapel  at  Paris  in 
a  place  called  the  Louvre.  Whence  the  name  ? 
it  may  once  more  be  asked.  One  facetious  his- 
torian declares  that  the  castle  of  the  Louvre 
was  one  of  the  finest  edifices  that  France  pos- 
sessed, and  that  Philip  Augustus  "  called  it,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  Louvre,  that  is  to  say, 
Vceuvre  in  the  sense  of  chef-d^osuvre^  Accord- 
ing to  another  far-fetched  derivation  the  word 
^'  Louvre "  comes  from  rotivre^  which  is  traced 
to  rohur^  an  oak,  because  the  Louvre  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  which  may  have  been  a 
forest  of  oaks ! 

Whatever  meaning  was  attached  to  the  word, 
it  is  certain  that  when  in  1204  Philip  Augustus 
built  or  reconstructed  the  Louvre  he  gave  it  the 
form,  the  defences,  and  the  armament  of  a 
fortress.  It  was  the  strong  point  in  the  line  of 
fortifications  with  which  this  monarch  sur- 
rounded Paris. 

The  first  existing  document  in  which  the 
Louvre  is  mentioned  by  name  is  an  account  of 
the  year  1 205  for  provisions  and  wine  consumed 
by  citizens  who  in  the  Louvre  had  done  military 
dutv. 

The  castle  was  at  that  time  in  the  form  of 
a  large  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  big 
tower,  with  its  own  independent  system  of  de- 
fence. The  tower  was  144  feet  in  circumference, 
and  96  feet  in  height.  Its  walls  were  13  feet 
thick  near  the  basement,  and  12  feet  in  the 
upper  part.  A  gallery  at  the  top  put  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  buildings  of  the  first  en- 
closure, and  it  served  at  once  as  treasury  and  as 
prison.  Here  Ferrand,  Count  of  Flanders,  was 
confined  by  Philip  Augustus  in  12 14,  after  the 
victory  of  Bouvines.  John  IV.,  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Charles  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  and  John  II.,  Duke 
of  Alen^on,  were  among  many  other  illustrious 
prisoners  shut  up  in  the  Big  Tower  or  donjon  of 
the  ancient  Louvre. 

Louis  IX.  arranged  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
Louvre  a  large  hall,  which  was  long  known  as 
the  Chamber  of  St.  Louis.  Charles  V.  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  Louvre.  He  added  to  it 
another  storey,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  change 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  purely  military  building 
into  a  convenient  and  agreeable  place  of  abode. 
The  architecture  of  the  building,  originally  con- 
structed for  use,  not  show,  was  in  many  respects 
improved,  and  the  gates  were  surmounted  with 
ornaments  and  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  recep- 
tion rooms  were  away  from  the  river,  and  looked 
out  upon  a  street  long  since  disappeared,  called 
La  Rue   Froidmanteaux,      The    apartments   of 


the    king    and    queen     looked    out    upon    the 
river. 

Each  of  the  towers  was  designated  by  a  par- 
ticular name,  according  to  its  history,  or  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  The  Big 
Tower  was  also  called  the  Ferrand  Tower,  from 
the  Count  of  Flanders  having  been  confined  in  it  ; 
and  there  were  also  the  Library  Tower,  where 
Charles  V.  had  brought  together  959  volumes, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National 
Library ;  the  Clock  Tower,  the  Horseshoe 
Tower,  the  Artillery  Tower,  the  Sluice  Tower, 
the  Falcon  Tower,  the  Hatchet  Tower,  the  tower 
of  the  Great  Chapel,  the  tower  of  the  Little 
Chapel,  the  Tournament  Tower  (where  the  king 
took  up  his  position  to  see  tournaments  and 
jousts),  besides  others.  Charles  V.  added  tp  the 
Louvre  a  number  of  buildings  for  tradespeople 
and  domestics,  whose  services  had  to  be  dispensed 
with  when  the  Louvre  was  purely  a  military 
building.  Such  names  as  pantry,  pastry,  saucery, 
butlery,  were  given  to  the  different  buildings  and 
departments  by  the  bakers,  the  pastry-cooks,  the 
makers  of  sauces,  and  the  keepers  of  the  wine. 

The  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  though  not  very 
extensive,  were  greatly  admired.  Here  were  to 
be  seen  aviaries,  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  and 
lists  for  different  kinds  of  sports  and  combats. 
Charles  VI.,  who  lived  by  preference  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Pol,  increased  the  fortifications  of  the 
Louvre,  and  sacrificed  to  that  end  the  gardens  of 
the  king  and  queen  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
The  succeeding  kings  until  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
occupied  themselves  very  little  with  the  Louvre^ 
and  scarcely  ever  resided  there. 

During  this  first  period  of  its  historj^  from 
Philip  Augustus  until  Francis  I.,  the  Louvre  was 
the  scene  of  numerous  historical  events.  In 
1358,  during  the  captivity  of  King  Jx^hn  in 
England,  the  citizens  of  Paris,  in  support  of  the 
deputies  of  the  communes  in  the  States-General, 
besieged  and  took  the  Louvre,  driving  away  the 
governor,  and  carrying  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  find  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  fortress.  Soon  afterwards  the 
governor,  Pierre  Gaillard,  was  decapitated  by 
order  of  the  Dauphin  Regent  for  making  so  poor 
a  defence.  It  was  at  the  Louvre,  moreover,  in 
1377,  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  IV., 
allied  himself  with  Charles  V.  of  France,  to  make 
war  upon  England. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1382,  while 
the  king  was  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insur- 
rection in  Flanders,  the  Parisians,  in  their 
turn,  revolted,  and  proposed  to  destroy  alike  the 
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fortress  of  the  Louvre,  and  that  other  fortress, 
destined  five  centuries  later  to  fall  beneath  the 
first  blows  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  coun- 
selled, however,  by  one  of  their  leaders  to  spare 
both  prison  and  palace  ;  and  the  advice  was 
jound,  for  after  quieting  the  turbulent  Flemings, 
the  king  returned  to  Paris  more  powerful  than 

In  i^qq,  Andronicus,  and  in  1400,  Manuel 
Palwologus,  both  Emperors  of  Constantinople, 
were  entertained  at 
the  Louvre,  as  were 
also,  in  141?,  Sigis- 
mund,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and,  in 
1422,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England. 

When  Francis  I. 
ascended  the  throne, 
the  Louvre  regained 
all  its  importance  as 
a  royal  residence. 
The  king  began  by 
pulling  down  the  Big 
Tower,  constructed 
by  Philip  Augustus, 
which  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  whole  of  the 
palace,  and  gave  it 
the  look  of  a  prison. 
Twelve  years  later 
(1539),  when  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 
visited  Paris,  Fran- 
cis I.  determined  to 

receive  him,  not  in  the  H6tel  des  Tournelli 
where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  but  in  the  0 
palace  of  the  French  kings.  He  undertook 
repairs,  and  covered  the  crumbling  walls  with 
paintings  and  tapestry.  Everything,  too,  was  re- 
gilt,  "  even,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  to  the  weather- 
cocks." Finally  the  space  comprised  between 
the  river  and  the  moat  of  the  castle  was  laid  out 
in  lists  for  tournaments. 

After  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  repairing 
the  LouvTe,  Francis  L  decided  to  reconstruct  it 
on  a  new  plan,  so  as  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  old  buildings,  with  their 
Gothic  architecture.  The  work  of  reconstructing 
the  Louvre  was  entrusted  to  the  Italian  architect 
Serlio.  But  his  plan  was  laid  aside  in  favour  of 
one  presented  by  Pierre  Lescot,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  French  name,  was,  like  Serho,  of  Italian 
origin.  He  belonged  to  the  Alessi  family  ;  and 
Serlio  was  so  pleased  with  his  designs  that  he  at 


once  pressed  the  king  to  accept  them.  Lescot 
associated  with  himself  the  graceful,  ingenious 
sculptor  Jean  Goujon,  who,  like  every  French 
artist  of  the  time,  had  formed  his  style  in  Italy  ; 
and  the  Italian  sculptor  Trebatti,  a  pupil  of 
Michel  Angelo,  who  possessed  more  force  than 
belonged  to  Jean  Goujon.  To  these  illustrious 
men  is  due  the  admirable  facade  of  the  (\'est 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 

Great  progress  was  made  with  the  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  Louvre  under  the  reign  of  Henri  II., 
who,  while  the  works  were  going  on  at  the 
ancient  palace,  lived  at  the  Hdtel  des  Tournelles. 
It  was  to  this  residence  that  he  was  carried  home 
to  die  after  being  mortally  wounded  by  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  Scottish  guard,  in  the  fatal 
tournament  of  the  Place  Royale.  Henri's  suc- 
cessor, Francis  II.,  would  not  live  in  a  place 
associated  with  such  a  tragic  incident,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Louvre. 

The  power  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  now 
beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  she  had  the  bad 
taste  to  interrupt  the  plans  of  Pierre  Lescot, 
and  to  order  new  constructions  of  her  own 
designing  to  be  carried  out  by  her  own  Italian 
architects.  The  Louvre  was  carried  fonvard 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the  Italian 
painter  Romanelli  was  employed  to  decorate  a 
new  suite  of  rooms,  which  became  known  as  the 
apartments  of  the  queen.     The  new  work,  while 
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possessing  a  beauty  of  its  own,  was  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  severer  style  followed  by 
Pierre  Lescot  in  connection  with  the  old  Louvre. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  wing  built  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis  looks  out  upon  the  Seine 
a  window  of  noble  construction,   firom   which. 


It  perished,  however,  in  a  fire  ;  and  it  was  to 
replace  it  that  Louis  XIV,  constructed  ivhat  is 
now  known  as  the  Apollo  Gallery.  Henri  IV, 
was  the  first  moreover  to  connect  the  Tuileries 
with  the  Louvre,  or,  at  least,  to  prolong  the 
Tuileries  along  the  Seine  in  the  direction  of  tht- 


accordiiig  to  popular  tradition,  Charles  IX.  amused 
himself  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
by  firing  on  the  unhappy  Huguenots  who  were 
swimming  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Modern 
historians  have,  of  course,  discovered  that  the 
window  in  question  did  not  exist  at  the  time  ; 
also  that  Charles  IX.  on  the  day  of  the  massacre 
was  not  at  the  Louvre,  but  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourbon  close  by.  It  was  possibly  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon  that  he 
fired,  Henri  IV.  inhabited  the  Louvre ;  and 
it  was  there  that  he  expired,  mortally  wounded 
by  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.  This  sovereign 
had  added  a  new  gallery  to  the  wing  built  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  had  filled  it  with 
paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  time. 


Louvre  without  completing  the  junction.  The 
son  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  continued  the 
work  left  unfinished  by  Pierre  Lescot  ;  though, 
as  happens  with  so  many  architectural  continua- 
tions, he  departed  greatly  fi-om  the  original  plan. 

The  "queen's  apartments,"  constructed  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  were  successively  occupied 
by  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Anne  of  Austria  ;  and 
under  each  reign  neiv  decorations  and  new  pic- 
tures were  added.  Particularly  admirable  was 
a  series  of  portraits  of  Queens  of  France  ending 
with  Marie  de  Medicis,  whose  likeness  by  Porbus 
was  said  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

Nothing,  according  to  an  historian  of  the  time, 
was  spared  to  make  the  work  perfect ;  and  "  al- 
though  blue   was    then    exceedingly    dear,    the 
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painter  nevertheless 
spread  it_  over  his 
canvas  with  so  much 
prodigality  that  the 
cost  of  the  colour 
came  to  six  twenty- 
front  of  the  "  apart- 
ments of  the  queen," 
which  were  fur- 
nished with  every 
luxurj-,  was  a  taste- 
fully laid-out  garden 
which,  completely 
transformed,  exists 
to  this  day.  The 
"  Garden  of  the  In- 
ianta."  h  h  called, 
in  memory  of  the 
poor  little  Infanta 
of  Spain  brought  to 
France  at  the  age 
of  four  to  become 
the  wife  of  Louis 
XV.  Restricted  for 
some  years  to-  the 
garden  in  question 
and  the  apartments 
adjoining  it,  she  was 
afterwards  sent  back 
to  Spain  with  a  doll 
worth  20,000  francs, 
given  to  her  by  her 
late  Jiance.  The 
apartments  of  the 
queen  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  Sanval, 
of  a  guard-room,  a 
large  ante -chamber, 
a  sitting-room  com- 
municating with  two 
galleries,  a  reception- 
room,  and  a  boudoir. 
While  occupying 
himself  chiefly  with 
Versailles,  his  own 
personal  creation, 
Louis  XIV.  did  not 
forget  Paris  and  the 
Lou\Te.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  recon- 
structed the  gallery 
built  by  Henri  IV., 
which,  after  the 
death  of  that  mon- 
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arch,  was  destroyed  in  a  fire.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  was  entrusted  to  Louis  XIV. 's 
favourite  painter,  Lebrun  ;  and  the  Apollo  Gal- 
lery, which  owes  its  name  to  the  principal  subject 
of  the  painter^s  art,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete, 
most  perfect  monument  of  the  style  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  "  Grand  Monarque '' ;  a  style  which 
may  be  wanting  in  purity  of  taste,  but  which,  in 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  is  magnificent. 

Colbert,  appointed  superintendent  of  royal 
buildings,  was  now  ordered  to  complete  the 
Louvre.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  add  a 
facade  on  the  east ;  by  an  idea  which  has  since 
become  commonplace,  but  which  was  strikingly 
original  at  the  time,  the  Minister  opened  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  design.  The  one  most  ad- 
mired was  the  work  not  of  an  architect,  but  of  a 
doctor,  Claude  Perrault  by  name.  Colbert  was 
delighted  with  it,  but  before  coming  to  a  decision 
about  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  he  sent 
to  Nicolas  Poussin,  then  at  Rome,  the  designs  of 
all  the  competitors  except  Perrault.  Poussin 
sent  back  all  the  drawings  with  severe  criticisms, 
and  submitted  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  satisfied 
neither  Colbert  nor  the  king.  Things  had 
reached  this  point,  and  Colbert  was  about  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  adopting  Per- 
rault's  design,  when  he  was  urged  by  the  Abbe 
Benedetti  and  Cardinal  Chigi,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  VU.,  to  have  recourse  to  the  services 
of  the  celebrated  Bernini,  whose  reputation  was 
at  that  time  universal.  Thus  pressed,  Colbert 
addressed  himself  to  the  Duke  de  Crequy, 
French  ambassador  at  the  Pontifical  Court,  and 
begged  him  to  see  Bernini  on  the  subject. 
Louis  XIV.,  moreover,  wrote  himself  to  Bernini 
a  letter,  which  made  him  resolve  to  visit  France. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Bernini  submitted  to 
the  king  a  project  which  is  said  to  have  been 
"  full  of  grandeur,"  but  which  was  not  put  into 
execution.  He  was  now  in  delicate  health,  and 
the  annoyance  caused  to  him  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  artists,  vexed  at  seeing  the  plans  of  a 
foreigner  preferred  to  their  own,  made  him 
solicit  the  king's  permission  to  go  back  to 
Rome.  Louis  XIV.  gave  his  consent,  and  at  the 
same  time  granted  Bernini  a  pension.  Bernini 
having  left  Paris,  Colbert  hesitated  no  longer. 
He  summoned  Claude  Perrault  and  ordered  him 
to  begin  work  at  once.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  Louis  XIV.  with  great  ceremony,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1665  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  activity  of 
Colbert,  the  new  fa9ade  was  finished  by  1670. 
This  fa9ade,  known  as  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  is  upwards  of  170  metres  long,  and  more 


than  27  metres  high.  It  may  at  once  be  ob- 
jected to  the  new  fagade  that,  with  all  its 
magnificence,  it  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  style  adopted  in  the  four  facades  which  form 
the  admirable  quadrangle  of  the  Lou\Te.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  Perrault's 
colonnade  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
ceptions of  modern  architecture.  When  first 
erected,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unapproachable 
masterpiece  ;  and  it  exercised  on  architecture 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  a  considerable  influ- 
ence which  still  lasts. 

After  finishing  his  colonnade,  Perrault  tried  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  building.  But  from  the  year  1680  Louis 
XIV.  occupied  himself  no  more  Avith  the  Lou\Te. 
He  thought  of  nothing  but  Versailles,  which 
absorbed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  money  he 
had  to  spare  for  building  purposes.  In  1688 
Perrault  died,  and  the  Louvre  was  now  not  only 
neglected,  but  forgotten.  Then  it  was  remem- 
bered only  to  be  turned  to  base  uses.  Stables 
were  established  in  the  ancient  palace  ;  though, 
by  way  of  compensation,  it  must  be  added  that 
a  number  of  artists  and  men  of  learning  had 
lodgings  assigned  to  them  in  apartments  formerly 
regarded  as  royal. 

Among  Louis  XIV.'s  favourite  lodgers  may 
be  mentioned  the  sculptors  Girardon,  Couston, 
Stoltz,  and  Legros  ;  Cornu  and  Renaudin, 
famous  for  their  marble  vases  ;  the  medallist, 
Du  Vivier ;  the  painters  Rigaud,  Desportes, 
Coypel,  and  Claudine  Stella  ;  the  two  Baileys, 
father  and  son,  keepers  of  the  king's  pictures  ; 
Bain,  celebrated  painter  in  enamel ;  the  en- 
graver Sylvestre,  the  decorators  Lemoine  and 
Meissonnier,  who  made  nearly  all  the  drawings 
for  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  court  ; 
Berin,  celebrated  for  his  theatrical  costumes  and 
scenes ;  the  geographer  Sanson,  the  engineer 
d'Hermand,  goldsmiths  Balin,  Germain,  Benier, 
and  Mellin  ;  the  clockmakers  Turet  and  Mar- 
tinot,  the  gunmakers  Renier  and  Piraube,  the 
metal-worker  Revoir,  and  finally  (without  men- 
tioning many  other  men  of  science,  art,  and  art 
Avork)  Boule,  the  world -famed  maker  of  the 
inlaid  furniture  invented  by  him. 

This  furniture,  known  in  France  as  meuhles  de 
Boule^  has,  by  the  way,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  got  to  be  known  in  England  as  "  buhl,*' 
and  even  "  buhl "  furniture,  though  Boule  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1642,  and  died  there  in  1732, 
without  apparently  having  ever  lived  in  Ger- 
many. In  assigning  to  Boule  a  set  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre,  Louis  XIV.  at  the  same 
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time  appointed  him  engraver  in  ordinary  of  the 
royal  seals.  Boule,  moreover,  was  honoured  on 
this  occasion  with  a  diploma  which  gave  him  the 
titles  of  **  architect,  painter,  sculptor  in  mosaic, 
artist  in  furniture,  carver,  decorator,  and  in- 
ventor of  cyphers."  In  his  furniture,  Boule 
employed  with  great  eifect  woods  of  different 
colours,  while  for  his  inlaid  work  he  used  mother- 
of-pearl,  ivory,  gold,  brass,  bronze,  and  mosaic. 
He  imitated  on  his  furniture  all  kinds  of  animals, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  He  even  represented  land- 
scapes, hunting  scenes,  battles,  and  historical 
subjects.  Besides  furniture,  Boule  applied  his 
art  to  clocks,  casquets,  inkstands,  and  all  kinds 
of  arms.  He  worked  much  for  Versailles  and 
the  other  royal  residences,  and  received  frequent 
orders  from  foreign  sovereigns. 

The  meaning,  however,  of  Louis.  XIV.'s 
apparent  liberality  was,  from  a  Versailles  point 
of  view,  that  the  Louvre  was  not  worth  living 
in.  To  provide  furnished  apartments  for  the 
recipients  of  the  king's  bounty,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately necessary  to  put  up  partitions  so  as  to 
divide  and  sub-divide  the  majestic  halls  of  the 
palace  into  little  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms. 
The  Louvre  was  now  an  hotel,  or  rather  a 
caravanserai^  in  which  everyone  made  his  bed 
as  best  pleased  him.  Worse  still,  traders  were 
allowed  to  erect  shops  and  booths  in  front  of  the 
palace,  these  improvised  constructions  resting, 
indeed,  on  the  palace  walls.  In  1754,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  Marigny,  superintendent  of 
•fine  arts,  undertook  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
He  succeeded  in  interesting  the  king,  who  not 
only  ordered  the  space  in  front  of  the  Louvre  to 
be  cleared,  but  empowered  the  architect,  Gabriel, 
to  complete  the  edifice.  Gabriel  continued  the 
imfinished  fagade,  but  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress when  Louis  XV.  died. 

When  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1774  the  Louvre  was  far  from  being  finished  ; 
and  the  first  step  taken  by  the  new  monarch  in 
connection  with  the  old  palace  was  to  have  the 
interior  quadrangle  cleared  of  the  heaps  of  sand 
and  dust  which  had  accumulated  there,  some  of 
these  heaps  forming  little  mountains  which 
reached  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Louis 
XVI.,  after  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  more 
pressing  matters  to  attend  to  than  the  completion 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
His  own  throne  was  menaced,  and  the  history  of 
the  Louvre  as  a  royal  residence  was  now  at  an 
end. 

More  than  one  sovereign  has  left  his  mark  on 
the   walls   of  the    Louvre.     The   western   wing 


bears  the  monogram  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of 
xAustria  ;  also  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Marie  Therese. 
In  the  north  wing,  the  letters  L.  B.  are  to  be 
seen,  signifying  Louis  de  Bourbon,  an  extremely 
rare  form  of  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the 
south  wing,  several  K's  are  to  be  seen,  standing 
for  "  Karolous,"  or  Charles  IX.  Look  to  the 
east,  and  the  Napoleonic  empire  is  symbolised  by 
several  eagles. 

The  Louvre,  as  we  know  it,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent gallery  of  pictures  open  to  the  whole  world, 
dates  only  from  the  Revolution.  There  were 
from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  pictures  in  the  old 
palace,  and  the  collection  was  constantly  increased 
under  his  successors.  But  the  galleries  were 
private.  They  were  reserved  for  the  delectation 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  At  the  very 
beginning,  however,  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Louvre  was  literally  invaded,  and  some  of  the 
unfinished  portions  were  finished  in  an  unex- 
pected manner  by  being  converted  into  private 
dwelling  houses.  But  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment soon  put  an  end  to  this  ;  and  it  was  under 
the  Convention  that  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  increased  by  works  of  art  from  other 
palaces,  was  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

To  speak  only  of  the  building,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Republic,  and  all  but  completed  by 
Napoleon,  who,  after  appointing  a  committee  of 
artists,  and  receiving  from  them  a  report  in 
favour  of  Pierre  Lescot^s  design,  determined,  on 
his  ow^n  responsibility,  to  finish  the  Louvre  ac- 
cording to  the  later  design  of  Claude  Perrault. 

Napoleon  wished,  moreover,  to  join  the  Louvre 
to  the  Tuileries,  so  as  to  make  of  the  two  palaces 
one  immense  palace.  Two  architects,  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  were  ordered  to  put  this  project 
into  form,  and  they  presented  their  plans  to  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  18 13.  But  the  Imperial 
Government  was  now  near  its  fall,  and  it  was  not 
during  the  calamitous  retreat  from  Moscow  that 
architectural  projects  of  any  kind  could  be  enter- 
tained. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  the  halls  of  the  Louvre  were  redecorated. 
When  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne,  M. 
Thiers,  his  Minister,  laid  before  the  Chambers  a 
proposition  for  joining  the  Louvre  to  the 
Tuileries  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  million  francs. 
But  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  a  similar  one 
presented  to  the  Chamber  ten  years  later,  in 
1843,  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Liberal  and  even  prodigal  as  the  kings  of 
France  have  often  shown  themselves  in  connection 
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with  art,  they  have  never  given  it  such 
effective  encouragement  as  it  has  received  from 
France's  Republican  Governments.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  the  Provisional  Government 
had    not   been    more    than    four  days  in   power 


Apart  from  certain  incongruities  between  the 
different  styles  adopted,  far  less  apparent  to  the 
general  public  than  to  the  critical  architectural 
eye,  and  from  which  no  ancient  building  that 
has  ever  been  repaired  is  entirely  free,  a  magnifi- 
cent line  of  palaces  and 
gardens  now  extended 
for  some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  along  the 
course  of  the  Seine 
from  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  But 
the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries  now,  after  so 
many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, joined  together, 
were  not  destined  to 
remain  together  very 
long.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  was,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  to 
be  replaced  by  the 
Republican  Govern- 
ment of  the  4th  of 
September,  which  was 
soon  to  give  way  to 
the  Commune,  under 
whose  abominable  rule 
so  many  fine  buildings, 
with  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  among  them, 
were  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed, and  in  a  spirit  of 
blind  hatred  burnt  down.  The  conflagration 
lighted  by  the  Communists  had  left  standing 
and  comparatively  uninjured  the  outer  walls, 
and  therefore  the  general  outline  of  the  palace. 
But  these  were  calmly  pulled  down  by  the 
"  moderate "  Republicans,  less  through  con- 
siderations   of    art     than     from     political    pre- 


when,  February  aSth,  it  issued  a  decree  order- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Louvre  under  the 
name  of  "The  People's  Palace."  A  Bill  was 
afterwards  passed,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
President,  General  Cavaignac,  for  restoring  the 
two  principal  halls  of  the  Louvre,  together  with 
the  Apollo  Gallery.  A  design  from  the  hand  of 
M.  Visconti,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  I  judice. 
February  28th,  was  now  adopted,  and  this  was  |  The  Louvre  subsists  in  its  entirety,  and  in 
the  one  ultimately  carried  out.  But  the  Assembly  virtue  of  its  magnificent  collection  of  pictures, 
hesitated  for  a  time  before  the  expenditure  which  constantly  enriched  through  sums  voted  during 
the  execution  of  the  plan  would  necessarily  the  last  hundred  years  by  National  Assemblies,  it 
entail  ;  and  its  deliberations  were  put  an  end  to  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  public  property, 
by  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851.  Then  came  the  The  Tuileries,  however,  was  a  palace  to  the  last  ; 
Empire  ;  and  in  1 854  Napoleon  IIL  ordered  the  '  and  the  destruction  of  this  palace,  which  the  cow- 
completion  of  the  Louvre,  and  its  junction  with  !  munards  had  only  partially  accomplished,  was 
the  Tuileries.  The  plan  of  M.  Visconti,  adopted  !  effectually  completed  by  the  '"moderate"  Re- 
by  the  Republican  Government  in  1 848,  was  now  public  established  on  the  ruins  of  its  immediate 
carried  out,  and  the  palace  begun  by  Francis  I.  I  predecessor. 

was  at  last,  after  three  centuries,  completed  by         Interesting  as   the    Louvre    may    be    by    its 
Napoleon  III.  ancient  history,  the  old  palace  is  above  all  famous 
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in  the  present  day  for  its' admirable  picture  gallery, 
first  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  darkest, 
most  sanguinary  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  modern  collection  was  formed  by  Francis 
I.,  who,  during  his  Italian  campaigns,  had  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  Italian  art,  and  who  not  only 
invited  celebrated  Italian  artists  to  his  court,  but 
gave  princely  orders  to  those  who,  like  Raphael 
and  Michel  Angelo,  were  unable  to  visit  France 
in  person.  He  collected  not  only  pictures,  but 
art  works,  and  especially  antiquities  of  all 
kinds — statues,  bronzes,  medals,  cameos,  vases, 
and  cups.  Primatice  alone  brought  to  him  from 
Italy  124  ancient  statues  and  a  large  number  of 
busts.     These  treasures  were  collected  at  Fon- 


of  the  new  acquisitions  were  due  to  the  Minister 
Colbert,  who  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to 
enrich  the  royal  gallery,  the  direction  and  pre- 
servation of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  painter", 
Lebrun. 

A  banker,  Jabach  of  Cologne,  resident  ai 
Paris,  had  purchased  a  large  portion  of  art 
treasures  collected  by  King  Charles  I.,  and 
brought  them  over  to  Paris.  He  had  bought 
many  pictures,  moreover,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Ruined  at  last  by  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts,  he  sold  a  portion  of  his  collection  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  another  portion,  composed 
chiefly  of  drawings,  to  the  king.  On  Mazarln's 
death,  Colbert  bought  for   Louis  XIV',  all  the 
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made  to  Francis  I.'s  original  collection.     Among 

the  pictures  cited  by  Father  Dan  may  in  particular 

be  mentioned  two  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  one  by 

Era   Bartolommeo,    one    by    Bordone,    four   by 

I^onardo  da  Vinci,  one  by  Michel  Angelo  (the 

Leda,  afterwards  destroyed),  three  by  Perugino, 

two    by    Primatice,  four   by  Raphael,   three   by 

Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  one  by  Titian. 

The  royal  gallery  was  considerably  augmented 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  At  his  accession 
it  included  only  200  pictures.  At  his  death 
the  number  had  been  increased  to  2,000,     Most 


works  of  art  left  by  that  Minister,  including  546 
original  pictures,  93  copies,  130  statues,  and  196 
busts.  Louis  XIV.  placed  his  collection  in  the 
Louvre,  and  his  first  visit  to  the  palace  after  the 
installation  of  the  pictures  is  thus  described  in 
Le  Mercure  Ga/ant  of  Dectmher,  1681  : — 

"  On  Friday,  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  the 
king  came  to  the  Louvre  to  see  his  collection  of 
pictures,  which  have  been  placed  in  a  new  series 
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of  rooms  by  the  side  of  the  superb  gallery  known 
as  the  Apollo  Gallery.  The  gold  which  glitters 
on  all  sides  is  the  least  brilliant  of  its  adorn- 
ments. What  is  called  *the  cabinet  of  his 
Majesty's  pictures  '  occupies  seven  large  and  lofty 
halls,  some  of  which  are  more  than  «;o  feet 
long.  There  are,  moreover,  four  additional 
rooms  for  the  collection  in  the  old  Hotel  de 
Grammont  adjoining  the  Louvre.  So  many  pic- 
tures in  so  many  rooms  make  the  entire  number 
appear  almost  infinite.  The  walls  of  the  highest 
rooms  are  covered  with  pictures  up  to  the  ceiling. 
The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  pictures,  by  the  greatest  masters,  contained  in 
the  eleven  rooms  : — There  are  sixteen  by  Raphael, 
six  by  Correggio,  five  by  Giulio  Romano,  ten  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  eight  by  Giorgione,  twenty- 
three  by  Titian,  sixteen  by  Carraccio,  eight  by 
Domenichino,  twelve  by  Guido,  six  by  Tintoretto, 
eighteen  by  Paul  Veronese,  fourteen  by  Van  Dyck, 
seventeen  by  Poussin,  and  six  by  M.  Lebrun, 
among  whose  works  there  are  some  (the  battles 
of  Alexander)  which  are  40  feet  long.  Besides 
these  pictures  there  are  a  quantity  of  others 
by  Rubens,  Albano,  Antonio  Moro,  and  other 
masters  of  equal  renown.  Apart  from  the 
pictures,  there  are  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Grammont 
many  groups  of  figures  and  low  reliefs  in  bronze 
and  ivory." 

The  royal  visit,  as  described  by  the  writer  in 
La  Mercure  Galant^  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  collection.  Louis  XIV.  was  so 
pleased  by  the  wonderful  sight  that  he  ordered  a 
number  of  the  pictures  to  be  removed  to  Ver- 
sailles, where,  according  to  the  Mercure^  there 
were  already  twenty-six  pictures  by  the  first 
masters  ;  and  so  long  as  Versailles  was  the  royal 
residence  the  greater  part  of  the  king's  collection 
was  lost  to  the  public,  and  served  only  to  furnish 
the  rooms,  except,  indeed,  when  the  pictures  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  covered  with 
dust.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  critic 
whose  name  is  worth  preserving,  Lafont  de  St. 
Yenne,  complained  that  so  many  beautiful  works 
were  allowed  to  lie  heaped  up  together  and 
buried  in  "  the  obscure  prison  of  Versailles,"  and 
demanded  that  all  these  treasures,  "  immense  but 
unknown,"  should  be  "  arranged  in  becoming 
order  and  preserved  in  the  best  condition  "  in  a 
gallery  built  expressly  for  their  reception  in  the 
Louvre,  where  they  would  be  "  exhibited  to  the 
admiration  and  joy  of  the  French  or  the  curiosity 
of  foreigners,  or  finally  to  the  study  and  emula- 
tion of  our  young  scholars." 

The  author  of  these  judicious  suggestions  got 


into  trouble  as  a  pamphleteer  ;  but  four  years 
afterwards,  in  1750,  Louis  XIV.  allowed  the 
masterpieces  previously  stowed  away  in  the 
apartments  of  the  household  at  Versailles  to  be 
taken  to  Paris  and  submitted  to  the  admiration 
of  painters  and  lovers  of  painting.  The  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  Director  of  Royal  Buildings,  ordered 
Bailly,  keeper  of  the  king's  pictures,  to  arrange 
the  collection  in  the  apartments  which  had  been 
occupied  at  the  Luxembourg  by  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  "  cabinet,"  composed  of  1 10  pictures, 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  October  14th,  1750, 
and  the  public  was  admitted  twice  every  week, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  pictures 
dedicated  by  Rubens  to  Marie  de  Medicis  were 
on  view  the  same  days,  and  during  the  same 
hours. 

Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  royal  pic- 
tures, the  number  of  which  had  been  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  many  examples  of  the  Flemish 
school,  continued  to  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections,  one  placed  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
visible  twice  a  week  to  the  public,  the  other  kept 
out  of  sight  in  the  palace  of  Versailles.  The 
Louvre  contained  the  "  king^s  cabinet  of  draw- 
ings," to  the  number  of  about  10,000.  The 
Apollo  Gallery,  which  served  as  studio  to  six 
students  patronised  by  the  king,  contained  "  The 
Battles  of  Alexander,"  and  some  other  pictures 
by  Lebrun,  Mignard,  and  Rigaud. 

In  1775,  under  Louis  XVL,  Count  d'Angiviller 
succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  going  a 
step  beyond  him,  formed  the  project  of  collecting 
everything  of  value  that  the  Crown  possessed  in 
the  way  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Contemporary 
writers  applauded  this  idea,  which  was  attributed 
by  some  to  M.  de  la  Condamine.  All,  ho^vever, 
that  came  of  the  new  proposal  was  that  instead  of 
pictures  being  brought  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
the  Louvre  collection  was  transferred  to  Ver- 
sailles. 

"  It  was  necessary,"  writes  M.  Viardot,  "  that  a 
new  sovereign — the  nation — should  come  into 
power  for  all  these  immortal  works  rescued  fi-om 
the  royal  catacombs  to  be  restored  to  daylight 
and  to  life.  Who  could  believe,  without 
authentic  proofs,  without  official  documents,  at 
what  epoch  this  great  sanctuary,  this  pantheon, 
this  universal  temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods 
of  art,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  ?  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  crises  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  that  dreadful  year  1793,  so  full  of  agita- 
tion, suffering,  and  horror,  when  France  was 
struggling  with  the  last  energy  of  despair  against 
her  enemies  within  and  without ;  it  was  at  this 
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supreme  moment  that  the  National  Convention, 
founding  on  the  ruins  of  the  country  a  new  and 
rejuvenated  land,  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
national  art  collection." 

A  step  in  this  direction  had  already  been  taken 
in  1 79 1,  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  artistic 
treasures  of  the  nation  should  be  brought  together 
at  the  Louvre.     The  year  following,  August  14th, 

1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  a  com- 
mission for  collecting  the  statues  and  pictures 
distributed  among  the  various  royal  residences  ; 
and  on  the  i8th  of  October  in  the  same  year, 
Roland,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  wrote  to  the 
celebrated  painter  David,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  to  communicate  to  him  the  plan 
of  the  new  establishment.  Finally,  a  decree  of 
July  27th,  1793,  ordered  the  opening  of  the 
**  Museum  of  the  Republic,"  and  at  the  same 
time  set  forth  that  the  "marble  statues,  vases, 
and  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  placed  in  the 
houses  formerly  known  as  royal,  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Louvre,  and  that  the  sum  of 
100,000  francs  shall  be  placed  annually  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
purchase  at  private  sales  such  pictures  and  statues 
as  it  becomes  the  Republic  not  to  let  pass  into 
foreign  hands,  and  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre."  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  France  was  then  at  war  with  all  the 
German  Powers,  and  threatened  by  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  Crushed  by  military  expenditure, 
the  Republic  had  yet  money  to  spare  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art. 

The  French  Museum,  as  the  Louvre  collection 
was  first  called,  received  afterwards  the  name  of 
Central  Museum  of  the  Arts  ;  and  it  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  8th  of  November, 

1793.  The  next  decree  in  connection  with  the 
fine  arts  ordered  that  a  number  of  pictures  and 
statues  formerly  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  which  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles 
were  detaining  as  their  property,  should  be  placed 
in  the  Louvre.  The  old  palace  was  still  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  artists  and  their  families. 
David  had  his  studio  there,  and  most  of  the 
painters  who  had  made  for  themselves  a  tolerable 
reputation  had  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  It 
was  reserved  for  Napoleon  to  turn  them  all  out, 
and  to  give  to  the  Louvre  the  character  which  it 
has  since  preserved — that  of  a  national  palace  of 
art  treasures. 

The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  profited  greatly  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  All  continental  Europe 
was  laid  under  contribution  by  the  victorious 
French  armies,  but  especially  Italy  and  Spain. 


The  stolen  pictures  formed  the  best  part  of 
what  was  now  called  the  Musee  Napoleon. 
Though  not  surreptitiously  obtained  they  had 
been  acquired  in  virtue  of  conventions  imposed 
on  a  conquered  people.  Thus  pictures  from  the 
galleries  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  Milan,  Cremona, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  were  made  over  to  France 
by  the  armistices  of  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Tolen- 
tino.  The  public  was  admitted  to  view  the 
conquered  treasures  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1798.  Some  months  afterwards  masterpieces 
fi-om  Verona,  Mantua,  Pesaro,  Loretto,  and  Rome 
were  added  to  the  marvellous  collections;  which  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1800,  was  further  augmented 
by  drafts  of  pictures  from  Florence  and  Turin. 
In  1807  France  received  the  artistic  spoils  of 
Germany  and  Holland. 

Among  the  famous  works  of  art  which  France 
at  this  time  possessed,  and  which  were  all  on 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  may  be  mentioned 
"  The  Belvedere  Apollo,"  "  The  Laocoon,"  "  The 
Medicean  Venus,"  "The  Wrestlers,"  "The 
Transformation"  and  " The  Spasimo "  ;  Dome- 
nichino*s  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  Tinto- 
retto's "  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,"  Paul  Veronese's 
four  "  Last  Suppers,"  and  Titian's  "  Assumption  " ; 
Correggio's  "  St.  Jerome  "  and  Guercino's  "  St. 
Petronilla  "  ;  "  The  Lances"  of  Velasquez,  and 
the  "St.  Elizabeth"  of  Murillo ;  Rubens' 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  Rembrandt's 
"  Night  Patrol." 

The  French  say  with  some  justice  that  many 
of  these  works  by  being  sent  to  the  Louvre  were 
saved  from  destruction.  Many  of  them,  too, 
though  falling  into  decay,  were  restored  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  and  some  were  transferred  with 
success  from  worm-eaten  panels  to  canvas,  thus 
receiving  new  brilliancy  and  a  new  life.  When 
Paris  was  occupied  by  the  allies  in  1814,  the  art 
treasures  of  which  so  many  European  countries 
had  been  despoiled  were  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  who  may  be  said  on  this  occasion  to 
have  been  magnanimously  treated.  The  object, 
indeed,  of  the  allies  was  not  to  weaken  nor  to 
humiliate  France  as  a  nation,  but  simply  to 
restore  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

In  181  s,  after  the  return  from  Elba  and  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  it  was  determined  to  treat 
France  with  a  certain  severity.  She  was  de- 
prived of  the  Rhine  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Prussia,  while  Milan  and  Venice  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Austria,  so  that  both  from  the 
Italian  and  from  the  German  side  France  might 
be  held   in  check.     The  artistic  plunder  which 
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France  had  collected  from  so  many  quarters  was 
at  the  same  time  given  back  to  the  countries 
from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

French  statesmen  protested  that  the  pictures 
and  statues  brought  to  Paris  from  so  many  foreign 
picture  galleries  belonged  to  France  in  virtue  of 
formal  treaties  and  conventions  ;  Louis  XVIII. 
himself  declined  to  sanction  the  restoration  of 
the  captured  pictures  and  statues.  Denon, 
Director -General  of  Museums,  resisted  even 
when  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  a  Prus- 
sian fortress ;  and  he  made  the  foreign  com- 
missaries sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
in  giving  up  the  works  claimed  he  yielded  only 
to  force. 

The  so-called  spoliation  of  the  Louvre  was  at 
last  effected.  The  pictures  and  statues,  that  is 
to  say,  which  had  been  seized  by  victorious  France, 
were  from  vanquished  France  taken  back  and 
replaced  in  the  museums  to  which  they  had 
originally  belonged. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  the  Louvre 
has  acquired  but  few  masterpieces  from  abroad. 
Italy  now  guards  her  art  treasures  with  a  jealous 
hand  ;  and  there  are  few  countries  where  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  can  be  purchased 
except  wh^n  some  private  gallery  is  broken  up 
through  the  bankruptcy  or  death  of  the  owner. 
Under  the  new  monarchy  the  beautiful  though 
armless  Venus  of  Milo  was  brought  to  France  ; 
and  under  the  Second  Empire  "  The  Conception  " 
of  Murillo  was  purchased  for  615,000  francs. 
The  Third  Republic,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Thiers,  spite  of  its  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  crushing  war  indemnity,  paid  206,000  francs 
for  a  fresco  by  Raphael.  The.  regular  annual 
allowance  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  is  now  100,000  francs  a  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  Louvre  collection  has  been  con- 
stantly augmented  by  pictures  transferred  to  the 
more  classical  museum  from  the  gallery  of 
pictures  by  living  artists  in  the  Luxembourg. 

The  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  are 
arranged  on  a  system  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  supreme  masterpieces  of  the 
collection  are  all  together,  without  reference  to 
school,  nationality,  or  period,  in  a  large  square 
room  known  as  the  Salon  Carre.  In  the  other 
rooms  the  pictures  are  arranged  historically. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  picture  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  is  in  the  Pavilion  Moliere, 
opposite  the  square  of  the  Carrousel.  After 
passing  a  spacious  vestibule,  where  mouldings 
of  Trajan's  Column  and  a  fine  collection  of 
antique  busts  may  be  seen,  the  visitor   ascends 


a  staircase  adorned  with  Etruscan  works  in 
terra-cotta  and  reaches  the  round  hall  or  cupola 
of  the  magnificent  Apollo  Gallery,  decorated 
with  wall  paintings  and  painted  ceilings  by  the 
courtly  Lebrun  of  Louis  XIV. 's  time  and  the 
vigorous  imaginative  Eugene  Delacroix  of  our 
own.  What  can  be  more  admirable  than 
Delacroix's  "  Nymph,"  at  whose  feet  crouches  a 
panther  ?  "  Behold  this  work,"  writes  Theophile 
Gautier,  "  and  you  will  see  that  for  colour  France 
has  no  longer  any  reason  for  envying  Italy, 
Flanders,  or  Spain.  Delacroix,  in  this  great 
page,  in  which  the  energy  of  his  talent  is  freely 
displayed,  shows  a  knowledge  of  decorative  art 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Impossible 
while  never  departing  from  his  own  genius  to 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  gallery 
and  of  the  epoch.  One  might  here  call  him  a 
florid  romantic  Lebrun." 

The  Apollo  Gallery  leads  to  the  before-men- 
tioned    Salon    Carre,    where    Paul    Veronese's 
"  Marriage  of  Cana "  at  once  attracts  attention^ 
not  only  by  its  immense  proportions,  but  also 
and  above  all  by  the  richness  of  the  colouring 
and  the  beauty  of  the  composition.     Here,  too, 
is    the    portrait  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  known 
in  France    as    "  La    Joconde "  ;    "a    miracle  of 
painting,"  says  Gautier,  who  has    made    it  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  most  remarkable  criticisms. 
"  *  La  Joconde,'  sphinx  of  beauty,"  he  exclaims, 
"  smiling  so  mysteriously  in  the  frame  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,   and    apparently    proposing     to    the 
admiration  of  centuries  an  enigma  which  they 
have  not  yet  solved,  an  invincible  attraction  still 
brings  me  back  towards  you.    Who,  indeed,  has 
not  remained   for  long  hours  before  that  head, 
bathed  in  the  half-tones  of  twilight,  enveloped 
in   transparency ;    whose    features,   melodiously 
drowned  in  a  violet  vapour,  seem  the  creation  of 
some  dream  through  the  black  gauze  of  sleep  ? 
From  what  planet  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  an 
azure  landscape  this   strange  being  whose  gaze 
promises  unheard-of  delights,  whose  experience 
is  so  divinely  ironical  ?     Leonardo  impresses  on 
his  faces  such  a  stamp   of  superiority  that  one 
feels   troubled   in    their  presence.      The  partial 
shadow  of  their  deep  eyes  hides  secrets  forbidden 
to   the   profane  ;    and   the    inflexions    of   their 
mocking  lips   are   worthy   of  gods   who   know 
everything  and  calmly  despise  the  vulgarities  of 
man.     What  disturbing  fixity,  what  superhuman 
sardonicism  in  these  sombre  pupils,  in  these  lips 
undulating  like  the  bow  of  Love  after  he   has 
shot  his  dart.     La  Joconde  would  seem  to  be  the 
Isis   of  some    cryptic    religion,   who,    thinking 
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herself  alone,  draws  aside  the  folds  of  her  veil,  ;  met  Monna  Lisa  he  would  have  spared  himseir 
even    though   the   imprudent    man  who    might  |  the  trouble  of  writing  in  his  catalogue  the  names 


surprise  her  should  go  mad  and  die.  Never  did  1  of  3,000  women.  He  would  have  embraced  one, 
feminine  ideal  clothe  itself  in  more  irresistibly  and  the  wings  of  his  desire  would  have  refused 
seductive  forms.     Be  sure  that  if  Don  Juan  had    to  carry  him  further.    They  would  have  melted 
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and  lost  their  feathers  beneath  the  black  sun  of 
these  eyes." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  said  to  have  been  four 
years  painting  this  portrait,  which,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  and  which  he  never 
looked  upon  as  finished.  During  the  sittings 
musicians  played  choice  pieces  in  order  to  enter- 
tain the  beautiful  model,  and  to  prevent  her 
charming  features  from  assuming  an  expression 
of  wearisomeness  or  fatigue. 

Raphael  is  represented  in  the  Salon  Carre  by 
*'  St.  Michael  and  the  Demon,"  painted  on  a 
panel  framed  in  ebony.  This  admirable  work  is 
signed  not  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  but  on 
the  edge  of  the  archangel's  dress.  "  Raphael 
Urbinas  pingebat,  M.D.  XVIIL"  runs  the  in- 
scription, which  Raphael  seems  to  have  wished 
to  make  inseparable  from  the  work.  Among  the 
other  pictures  of  Raphael  chosen  for  places  of 
honour  in  the  Square  Room  are  **The  Holy 
Family,"  which  originally  belonged  to  Francis  I., 
and  the  virgin  known  as  '^  La  Belle  Jardiniere. 
Among  the  other  masterpieces  contained  in  the 
Salon  Carre  may  be  mentioned  Correggio's 
'^Antiope,"  Titian's  ''Christ  in  the  Tomb," 
Giorgione's  "  Country  Concert,"  Guido's  "  Rape 
of  Dejanira,"  Rembrandt's  "  Carpenter's  Family," 
Van  Ostade's  ''  Schoolmaster,"  Gerard  Douw's 
^*  Dropsical  Woman,"  Rubens'  Portrait  of  his 
Wife,  a  "Charles  L"  by  Van  Dyck,  and  Murillo's 
'*  Conception  of  the  Virgin."  This  last-named 
work,  as  already  mentioned,  was  purchased  under 
the  Second  Empire  for  upwards  of  600,000  francs. 
It  formed  part  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish 
pictures  belonging  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  had 
been  acquired  by  that  commander  under  peculiar 
circumstances  during  the  Peninsular  War.  A 
certain  monk  had  been  sentenced  to  death  as 
a  spy.  Tavo  monks  from  the  same  monastery 
waited  upon  the  marshal  to  solicit  their  brother's 
forgiveness.  Soult  was  obdurate,  until  at  last 
Murillo's  wonderful  picture  was  placed  before 
him.  The  picture  was  forwarded  to  France,  and 
the  too  patriotic  monk  set  free.  Among  the 
selected  works  by  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Spanish  painters  are  to  be  found  a  few  by  French 
artists — for  example,  the  "  Diogenes  "  of  Poussin 
and  the  "  Richelieu  "  of  Philippe  de  Champagne  ; 
but  not  one  work  by  an  English  hand.  Nor  in 
the  famous  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre  is  a  single 
landscape  to  be  found. 

The  Tuileries,  before  incendiarism,  under  the 
Commune  rendered  it  a  very  imperfect  build- 
ing, had  as  a  palace  led   a  very   imperfect  life. 


Catherine  de  Medicis  had  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  Palais  des  Tournelles,  where,  by  a  fatal 
accident  Montgomery  had  pierced  the  eye  and 
brain  of  Henri  II.  in  the  celebrated  tournament, 
and  had  gone  to  live  with  her  children  at  the 
Louvre.  These  children  were  Francis  IL,  the 
husband  of  Marie  Stuart ;  Charles  IX.,  whose 
memory,  like  that  of  his  mother,  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
Henri  III.,  who  for  his  sins  was  elected  King  of 
Poland  ;  and  Francis  d'Anjou,  who  gained  the 
famous  battle  of  Jarnac,  and  who  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Henri  IV.,  first  King  of  France 
and  of  Navarre.  The  ancient  fortress  of  the 
Louvre  was  not  suited  to  the  pomp  of  a  Medicis, 
and  Catherine  ordered  a  new  palace  to  be  built 
for  her  own  special  convenience  in  the  TuiIcrics^ 
or  tile  yards,  where  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  had 
bought  a  country  house,  but  where  Francis  I. 
would  never  reside,  preferring  to  his  Parisian 
residence  the  castles  of  Fontainebleau,  Amboisc, 
and  Chanibord. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Philibert  Delornie, 
the  new  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  to  be  a  true 
palace  of  the  French  kings,  with  a  royal  fa<;:ade, 
the  most  beautiful  gardens,  and  the  most  magni- 
ficent courtyards.  Philibert  Delorme  never  got 
beyond  the  fa^:ade,  which,  however,  was  enough 
to  stamp  him  as  an  architect  of  the  first  order. 
Henri  IV. — or  rather  Androuet  Ducerceaux  act- 
ing upon  his  orders — continued  the  work  of 
Philibert  Delorme.  Ducerceaux  made  many 
changes,  and  among  others  constructed  a  dome 
where  Philibert  Delorme  had  meant  only  to 
build  a  cupola. 

Who,  meanwhile,  was  to  live  at  the  Tuileries  ? 
It  was  a  royal  palace,  but  not  the  palace  of  the 
French  kings.  Valois  did  not  live  there,  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  gave  magnificent  entertain- 
ments at  the  Tuileries,  but  held  her  Court  at 
the  Louvre.  Nor  did  Henri  IV.  reside  at  the 
Tuileries.  His  private  apartments,  decorated  by 
the  genius  of  Pierre  Lescot,  were  at  the  Louvre, 
from  which  Paris  could  be  better  observed. 
Henri's  widow,  Marie  de  Medicis,  mourned  for 
her  generally  excellent  though  not  too  faithful 
husband  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  When 
Richelieu  came  to  power  and  worked  out  the 
problem  of  the  unity  of  France,  he  built  the 
Palais  Cardinal,  but  took  no  thought  of  the 
Tuileries.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Louvre, 
where  Louis  XIII.  was  domiciled.  Louis  XIV. 
passed  no  more  time  at  the  Tuileries  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  established  her  regency   at   the   Palais 
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Cardinal,  soon  to  become  the  Palais  Royal  ;  and 
all  idea  of  completing  the  Tuileries  seemed  to 
have  been  given  up,  when  in  1660,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  architects 
Levan  and  Dorbay  were  ordered  to  resume  the 
work  of  Philibert  Delorme  and  Ducerceaux — the 
work  begun  by  Catherine,  continued  by  Louis 
XIV.'s  grandfather,  Henri  IV.,  and  abandoned 
by  his  ikther,  Louis  XIII.  The  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  having  at  last  been  completed,  it  be- 
came the  residence  simply  of  Mile,  de  Mont- 
pensier.  From  time  to  time  Louis  XIV.  visited 
the  place,  but  only  to  make  it  the  scene  of  some 
occasional  entertainment.  His  favourite  abode 
was  always  Versailles. 

While  the  Regent  was  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  youthful  Louis  XV.  lived  at  the  Tuileries. 
But  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  alone,  Louis  le  bien 
aime,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  be  called,  hastened 
to  Versailles  ;  and  the  Tuileries  Palace  of  strange 
destinies  was  now  occupied  by  the  French  Opera 
Company.  It  became  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
the  Academie  Royale  de  Alusique — to  give  the 
establishment  its  official  title — whose  theatre  at 
the  Palais  Royal  had  been  burnt  down.  In  1720 
the  Opera  was  replaced  at  the  Tuileries  by  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise.  To  Lulli  succeeded  Cor- 
neille  and  to  Rameau  Voltaire. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  celebrations  ever 
witnessed  at  the  Tuileries  was  the  crowning  of 
Voltaire  on  the  30th  of  March,  1778,  after  a 
representation  of  his  tragedy  Irene,  "  Never," 
wrote  Grimm,  the  chronicler,  in  reference  to  this 
performance,  **was  a  piece  worse  acted,  more 
applauded,  and  less  listened  to.  The  entire 
audience  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Voltaire,  the  representative  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  philosopher  of  the  people,  who  could 
justly  say,  ^J^ai  fait  plus  dans  mon  temps  que 
Luther  et  Calvin.*"  Voltaire  had  but  recently 
left  Ferney  to  return  to  France,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  twenty-seven  years.  Deputations 
from  the  Academy  and  from  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  were  sent  to  receive  him,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  was  waited  upon  by  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  distinction,  whether  by  birth  or 
by  talent.  After  the  performance  of  Irenc^  he 
was  carried  home  in  triumph. 

*'  You  are  smothering  me  with  roses,"  cried 
the  old  poet,  intoxicated  with  his  own  glory. 
The  emotion,  the  fatigue,  caused  by  the  interest- 
ing ceremony,  had  indeed  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  health,  and  hastened  his  death,  concern- 
ing which  so  many  contradictory  stories  have 
been   told.     That  he  begged   the  cure    of    St. 


Sulpice  to  let  him  ^'  die  in  peace  "  is  beyond 
doubt ;  and  that  he  died  unreconciled  to  the 
Church,  whose  bigotry  and  persecution  he  had 
so  persistently  attacked,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  equally  with  Moliere  (though  the 
great  comedy  writer  had  in  his  last  moments 
demanded  and  received  religious  consolation), 
he  was  refused  Christian  burial.  His  nephew, 
the  Abbe  Mignot,  had  the  corpse  carried  to  his 
abbey  of  Scellieres,  where  it  remained  until, 
under  the  Revolution,  it  was  borne  in  triumph 
to  the  Pantheon. 

Eleven  years  after  the  crowning  of  Voltaire  at 
the  Tuileries,  Louis  XVI.  arrived  there  from 
Versailles,  where  he  had  fraternised  with  the 
people,  only  to  find  that  he  was  no  longer  a  king. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1789,  three  months 
after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  National 
Assembly  had  waited  in  a  body  upon  the  king 
and  queen,  when  the  president,  still  loyal,  said  to 
Marie  Antoinette :  "  The  National  Assembly, 
madame,  would  feel  genuine  satisfaction  could  it 
see  for  one  moment  in  your  arms  the  illustrious 
child  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  will 
henceforth  regard  as  their  fellow-citizen,  the  off- 
shoot of  so  many  princes  tenderly  beloved  by 
their  people,  the  heir  of  Louis  IX.,  of  Henri 
IV.,  and  of  him  whose  virtues  constitute  the 
hope  of  France."  The  queen  replied,  "  Here 
is  my  son  ;  "  and  Marie  Antoinette,  taking  the 
young  Louis  in  her  arms,  carried  him  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  Assembly. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1791,  Barrfere  said  to 
this  same  Assembly :  "  The  first  things  to  be 
reserved  for  the  king  are  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  monuments  of  grandeur  and  of  indi- 
gence, whose  plan,  whose  fegades,  are  due  to  the 
genius  of  art,  but  whose  completion  has  been 
neglected  or  rather  forgotten  by  the  wasteful 
carelessness  of  a  few  kings.  Each  generation 
expected  to  see  this  monument,  worthy  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome,  at  last  finished  ;  but  our  kings, 
fearing  the  gaze  of  the  people,  went  far  from  the 
capital  to  surround  themselves  with  luxury, 
courtiers,  and  soldiers.  It  is  characteristic  of 
despotism  to  shut  itself  up  in  the  midst  of 
Asiatic  luxury,  as  formerly  divinities  were  placed 
in  the  depths  of  temples  and  of  forests,  in  order 
to  strike  more  surely  the  imagination  of  men. 
A  great  revolution  was  needed  to  bring  back  the 
people  to  liberty,  and  kings  to  the  midst  of  their 
people.  This  revolution  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  King  of  the  French  will  henceforth  have 
his  constant  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
This  is  our  project.     The    Tuileries    and    the 
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Louvre  shall  together  form  the  National  Palace 
destined  for  the  habitation  of  the  king." 

Thereupon  the  Assembly  decreed :  "  The 
Louvre  and  the  TuilerJes  joined  together  shall 
be  the  National  Palace  destined  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  king,  and  for  the  collection  of  all  our 


voice  without  being  heard  by  them.  A  mob 
followed  her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying  no 
other  apparent  respect  than  that  of  taking  off 
their  hats  whenever  she  passed,  which  was, 
indeed,  more  than  I  expected.  Her  Majesty  does 
not  appear  to  be   in  health  ;  she  seems  to  be 


monuments  of  science  and  art,  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  of  public  instruction." 

The  position  of  the  king  at  this  time  is  well 
described  by  Arthur  Young  : — 

"  After  breakfast,"  he  writes  in  diary  form, 
"  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
there  is  the  most  extraordinary  sight  that  either 
French  or  English  eyes  could  ever  behold  at 
Paris.  The  king,  walking  with  six  Grenadiers  of 
the  mihce  bourgeoise,  with  an  officer  or  two  of 
his  household,  and  a  page.  The  doors  of  the 
gardens  are  kept  shut  in  respect  to  him  in  order 
to  exclude  everybody  but  deputies  or  those  who 
have  admission  tickets.  When  he  entered  the 
palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens  were  thrown 
open  for  all  without  distinction,  though  the 
queen  was  still  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court. 
She  also  was  attended  so  closely  by  the  gardes 
bourgeoises  that  she  could  not  speak  but  in  a  low 


much  affected  and  shows  it  in  her  face  ;  but  the 
king  is  as  plump  as  ease  can  render  him.  By  his 
orders  there  is  a  little  garden  railed  off  for  the 
Dauphin  to  amuse  himself  in  and  a  small  room 
is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  case  of  rain  ;  here  he 
was  at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not 
without  a  guard  of  two  Grenadiers.  He  is  a  very 
pretty,  good-natured  looking  boy,  five  or  six  years 
old,  with  an  agreeable  countenance  ;  wherever  he 
goes  all  hats  are  taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  glad 
to  observe.  All  the  family  being  thus  kept  close 
prisoners  (for  such  they  are  in  effect)  afford  at 
first  view  a  shocking  spectacle,  and  is  really  so  if 
the  act  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  revolution.  This  I  conceive  to  be  impossible  ; 
but  if  it  were  necessary  no  one  can  blame  the 
people  for  taking  every  measure  fwssihle  to  secure 
that  liberty  they  had  seized  in  the  violence  of  a 
revolution.     At  such  a  moment  nothing  is  to  be 
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included  the  corps  of  the  French  Guards  from 
Versailles  that  deserted  to  the  people  ;  they  have 
also  800  horses  at  an  expense  each  of  1,500  livres 
a  year,  and  the  officers  have  double  the  pay  of 
those  in  the  army." 

If  the  people  and  the  popular  leaders  were  in 
constant  fear  of  a  counter  revolution,  the  king 
on  his  side  had  had  enough  of  royalty,  and  on 
the  first  opportunity  fled  from  his  subjects.  The 
flight  of  the  royal  family,  as  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  by 
other  authentic  documents,  had  been  concerted 
beforehand  with  the  foreign  Powers.  This  course 
was  dictated  by  the  most  obvious  considerations 
of  personal  safety.  But  all  idea  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  "foreigner"  was  repudiated 
in  the  most  solemn  maimer  by  the  king.  What 
the  revolutionary  Government  resented  was  less 
the  king's  desire  to  escape  from  a  country  where 
he  had  not  only  ceased  to  rule,  but  where  his 
position  was  getting  from  day  to  day  more 
precarious,  than  his  apparent  intention  of  making 
himself  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  frontier 
the  centre  and  support  of  a  counter  revolution. 

As  the  moment  of  departure  approached,  the 
king  and  queen  renewed  with  increased  energy 
protestations  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Constitu-  | 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  queen  was  writing 
to  her  brother  Leopold,  May  22nd,  1791  :  "We 
are  to  start  for  Montmedy.  M.  de  Bouille  will 
see  to  the  ammunition  and  troops  which  are  to 
be  collected  at  this  place,  but  he  earnestly  desires 
that  you  will  order  a  body  of  troops  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  to  be  ready  at  Luxembourg 
and  at  our  orders  (it  being  quite  understood  that 
they  will  not  be  wanted  until  we  are  in  a  position 
of  safety)  to  enter  France  both  to  serve  as  ex- 
ample to  our  troops  and  if  necessary  to  restrain 
them." 

On  the  I  St  of  June,  after  reiterating  her  demand 
for  8,000  or  10,000  troops  at  Luxembourg,  close 
to  the  French  frontier,  she  added  :  "  The  king 
as  soon  as  he  is  safe  and  free  will  see  with  grati- 
tude and  joy  the  union  of  the  Powers  to  assert  the 
justice  of  his  cause."  The  plan,  concerted  with 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  had  been 
the  queen's  adviser,  was  first  to  place  the  royal 
family  in  safety  beyond  the  French  frontier,  and 
then  to  act  against  France  with  an  army  of 
invasion  aided  within  the  country  by  a  Royalist 
insurrection. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  understood  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  and  the  German  princes  were 
not  to  give  their  aid  gratuitously.  They  were  to  be 
recompensed  by  a  "  rectification  "  of  the  northern 


and  eastern  frontiers  of  France  to  their  advan- 
tage. Troops  were  promised  to  Marie  Antoinette 
by  her  brother  Leopold,  not  only  from  Austria 
and  various  German  States  but  also  from  Sardinia, 
Switzerland,  and  even  Prussia. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  at  the  time  that 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  had  determined  to  do 
\qm^  dreadful  injury  to  Paris  and  other  French 
cities  pto  blow  them  up,  for  instance,  with  gun- 
powder or  by  some  secret  means.  At  a  village 
near  Clermont  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  Arthur 
Young  wished  to  see  some  famous  springs  ;  and 
the  guide  he  had  engaged  being  unable  to  render 
him  useful  assistance  he  took  a  woman  to  conduct 
him,  when  she  was  arrested  by  the  garde 
bourgeoise  for  having  without  permission  become 
the  guide  of  a  stranger. 

"  She  was  conducted,"  writes  Young,  "  to  a  heap 
of  stones  they  call  the  Chateau.  They  told  me 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  ;  but  as  to  the 
woman,  she  should  be  taught  more  prudence  for 
the  future.  As  the  poor  devil  was  in  jeopardy 
on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to  accom- 
pany them  for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared 
by  attesting  her  innocence.  We  were  followed 
by  a  mob  of  all  the  village  with  the  woman's 
children  crying  bitterly  for  fear  their  mother 
should  be  imprisoned.  At  the  castle  we  waited 
some  time,  and  we  were  then  shown  into  another 
apartment,  where  the  town  committee  was 
assembled  ;  the  accusation  was  heard,  and  it  was 
wisely  remarked  by  all  that  in  such  dangerous 
times  as  these,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  so 
great  and  powerful  a  person  as  the  queen  was 
conspiring  against  France  in  the  most  alarming 
manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  conductor 
of  a  stranger,  and  of  a  stranger  who  had  been 
making  so  many  suspicious  inquiries  as  I  had, 
was  a  high  6fFence.  It  was  immediately  agreed 
that  she  ought  to  be  imprisoned.  I  assured  them 
she  was  perfectly  innocent  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
that  any  guilty  motive  should  be  her  induce- 
ment. Finding  me  curious  to  see  the  springs, 
having  viewed  the  lower  ones,  and  wanting  a 
guide  for  seeing  those  higher  in  the  mountains, 
she  offered  herself ;  that  she  certainly  had  no 
other  than  the  industrious  view  of  getting  a  few. 
sous  for  her  poor  family.  They  then  turned 
their  inquiries  against  myself — that,  if  I  wanted 
to  see  springs  only,  what  induced  me  to  ask  a 
multitude  of  questions  concerning  the  price,  value, 
and  product  of  the  land  ?  What  had  such 
inquiries  to  do  with  springs  and  volcanoes?  I 
told  them  that  cultivating  some  land  in 
England  rendered  such  things  interesting  to  mo 
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personally  ;  and  lastly,  that  if  they  would  send  to 
Clermont  they  might  know  from  several  respectable 
persons  the  truth  of  all  I  asserted  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hoped,  as  it  was  the  woman's  first  indiscretion, 
for  I  could  not  call  it  offence,  they  would  dismiss 
her.  This  was  refused  at  first,  and  assented  to  at 
last,  on  my  declaring  that  if  they  imprisoned  her 
they  should  do  the  same  by  me  and  answer  it  as 
they  could.  They  consented  to  let  her  go  with  a 
reprimand,  and   I  started — not  marvelling,  for  I 


Baroness  de  Korff,  impersonated  by  Mme.  de 
Tourzel,  actually  governess  to  Marie  Antoinette's 
children.  As  for  the  king,  disguised  in  iivery, 
he  was  to  pass  as  the  Russian  lady's  valet.  The 
royal  family  was  at  this  time  confined  more  or 
less  strictly  to  the  Tuileries  ;  and  La  Fayette, 
under  whose  command  the  troops  on  guard  at 
the  palace  had  been  placed,  had  probably  eyed 
with  suspicion  certain  preparations  made  by  the 
queen  as  if  in  view  of  a  speedy  departure. 


have  done  with  that — at  their  ignorance  in  im- 
agining that  the  queen  should  conspire  so 
dangerously  against  their  rocks  and  mountains. 
I  found  my  guide  in  the  midst  of  the  mob,  who 
had  been  very  busy  in  putting  so  many  questions 
about  me  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops." 

Such  indeed  was  the  general  feeling  against 
the  king  and  queen,  that,  apart  from  other 
powerful  motives,  they  had  soon  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  One  of  the  principal 
agents  in  their  escape  was  Count  de  Fersen, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Royal 
Su^dois.  He  was  to  drive  the  coach  contain- 
ing the.  king  and  queen.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
to  play  the  part  of  a  governess,  Mme.  Rochet,  in 
the    service    of    an    imaginary   Russian     lady, 


M.  de  Bouill^,  who  commanded  at  Metz,  had 
orders  to  occupy  the  high  road  with  detachments 
of  troops  as  for  as  Chdlons.  During  the  night  of 
the  2oth  of  June,  1791,  the  royal  family  escaped 
from  the  Tuileries,  reached  La  Villette,  where 
Colonel  de  Fersen  with  a  travelling  carriage 
awaited  them,  and  drove  off  towards  Bondy, 
whence  they  were  to  make  first  for  Chalons, 
and  then  for  Montm^y,  a  frontier  town.  The 
next  morning  Paris  woke  up  without  a  king. 
I.^  Fayette,  who  had  been  wanting  in  vigilance, 
I  defended  himself  as  best  he  could.  An  alarm 
!  gun  was  fired  from  the  Pont  Neuf  to  warn  the 
■  citizens  that  the  countrj^  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  for  it  was  quite  understood  that  the 
passage  of  the  frontier  by  the  king  and  queen 
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would  be  the  signal  for  a  foreign  invasion.      The  .  out  by  beat  of  drum  the  local  national  guard, 

National  Assembly  met,  and  at  once  toolc  into  its  and  ordered  it   to   prevent    the   dragoons   from 

hands  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  leaving   the    village.      He    then,  together   with 

"This  is  our  king!  "said  the  Republicans;  and  Guillaume,  galloped    after    the    royal    carriage, 

Louis,  by  his  flight,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  reign,  followed    by   a    sub-ofhcer   of    dragoons    named 

Before   leaving   the   Tuileries    Louis   XVL  had  Lagache,    who,    escaping  from    St.    Me'ndhould, 

placed  in  the  hands  of   La  Porte,  intendant  of  had  resolved  to  catch  them  up,  and,  if  possible, 

the  civil   list,  a   protest  against  the  manner  in  kill  them.     Riding  along,  Drouet  learned  that 

which    he   had    been    treated,  which  was    duly  the  carriage  had  taken  the  road  to  \'^arennes,  a 
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laid  before  the  Assembly.  Meanwhile,  he  had  ]  town  which  has  twice  played  an  important  part 
arrived  at  St.  M^n^hould  without  accident,  where  in  the  history  of  France,  for  it  was  here,  seventy- 
he  found  himself  protected  by  a  detachment  of  nine  years  later,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  estab- 
dragoons  which  had  arrived  the  night  before,  lished  his  head.quarters  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
Here,  however,  his  misfortunes  began,  for  he  was    of  Sedan. 

at  once  recognised  by  Drouet,  a  retired  soldier  By  crossing  a  wood  Drouet  and  Guillaume 
now  acting  as  postmaster.  Called  upon  for  '  succeeded  in  getting  to  Varennes  a  trifle  sooner 
horses,  the  young  man  could  have  no  doubt  but  than  the  royal  carriage.  Passing,  at  no  great 
that  the  royal  personages  who  required  them  j  pace,  the  lumbering  vehicle  just  as  it  was  ap- 
were  bound  for  the  frontier,  and  he  resolved  to  '  proaching  the  town,  the\-  at  once  made  for  the 
prevent  their  escape  from  France.  With  the  i  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  Varennes,  which,  as 
dragoons  in  occupation  of  the  village  he  could  ,  old  soldiers,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  blocking, 
not  refuse  to  supply  horses  ;  and  the  carriage  for  beyond  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Aire, 
which  bore  Louis  and  his  fortunes,  now  approach-  they  had  discovered  the  presence  of  a  detachment 
ing  the  end  of  its  critical  journey,  went  off  in  an  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  a  German 
easterly  direction.  Scarcely  had  the  post  chaise  [  officer,  who.  losing  his  head,  took  to  flight, 
departed  when  Drouet,  aided  by  a  friend  i  The  energetic  Drouet  had  already  waked  up  the 
named  Guillaume,  also  a  retired  soldier,  called  I  town,  and,  in  particular,  the  principal  officials, 
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such  as  the  Mayor,  the  Procureur  of  the  Com- 
mune, &c.  The  population  answered  to  Drouet's 
call,  and  soon  a  small  body  of  armed  men  was  on 
foot. 

The  fugitives  were  bound  for  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Monarque.  At  this  hotel  a  tradition  is 
preserved  which  was  communicated  to  the 
present  writer  by  the  proprietress,  Mme.  Gauthier, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Sedan.  Dinner  was 
prepared  there  for  Louis  XV^I.  eight  days 
running  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
trj'ing  to  escape  from  the  Tuileries  for  eight  days 
before  he  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  away  un- 
observed. The  eighth,  like  all  the  preceding 
dinners  cooked  for  the  unfortunate  king  at  the 
Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  was  destined^  to 
remain  uneaten.  It  was  now  late  at  night,  and 
when  the  royal  carriage  entered  the  town,  it  was 
surrounded  in  the  darkness  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  who  asked  for  passports,  and  showed  by 
their  attitude  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  to  proceed 
any  further.  Emissaries  from  Varennes  had 
been  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  surrounding 
villages  and  nearest  towns  to  call  out  the 
national  guard.  The  son  of  M.  de  Bouille  had 
meantime  quitted  the  cavalry  outside  Varennes, 
and  ridden  towards  Metz  to  inform  the  gov- 
ernor, his  father,  of  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives. 
But  when  the  commandant  arrived  out- 
side Varennes  with  an  entire  regiment  of 
cavalry,  the  town  was  occupied  by  10,000 
infantry,  and  all  the  approaches  guarded  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  de  Bouille 's 
regiment  to  act. 

The  Procureur,  to  whose  house  the  royal  family 
had  been  taken,  informed  the  king  in  the  early 
morning  that  he  was  recognised.  A  crowd, 
which  had  gathered  before  the  house,  called  for 
him  by  name,  and  when  Louis  showed  himself 
at  the  window  he  understood  from  the  attitude 
of  the  mob  that  though  he  was  saluted  here  and 
there  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  "  there  was  an 
end  to  his  project  of  reaching  the  frontier.  At 
six  o*clock  couriers  arrived  from  Paris  with  a 
decree  from  the  Assembly  ordering  the  king's 
arrest ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  of  June,  1791,  the  royal  family  started 
under  escort  for  the  capital.  They  were  sur- 
rounded at  the  moment  of  departure  by  an 
immense  mob,  a  portion  of  which  followed  them 
for  some  distance  along  the  road.  At  Epernay 
the  commissaries  appointed  by  the  Assembly, 
MM.  Petion  and  Barnave,  were  waiting  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  cortege.    On  being  questioned 


the  king  declared  that  he  had  never  intended  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  that  his  object  in  retiring 
to  Montmedy  had  been  to  study  the  new  Con- 
stitution at  his  ease,  so  that,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  he  might  be  able  to  accept  it.  Bar- 
nave  and  Potion  got  into  the  royal  carriage  as  if 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape.  Louis  was 
treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  royal 
captive,  but  his  position  was  that  of  a  prisoner. 
Reaching  Paris  three  days  after  his  departure 
from  Varennes,  he  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the  greatest  coldness.  On  the  walls  of  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed,  these  words  had 
been  inscribed  :  "  Whoever  applauds  Louis  XVI. 
will  be  beaten  ;  whoever  insults  him  will  be 
hanged."  To  avoid  the  popular  thoroughfares, 
the  Tuileries  was  approached  by  way  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  once  more  Louis  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  French 
kings. 

Differences    between    Louis    XVI.    and    the 
Assembly,  which,  from  "  Constituent "  had  be- 
come   "  Legislative,"  now    suddenly   occurred  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1792  the  Jacobin  Rhul 
complained  from  the  tribune  that  the  king  had 
treated  with  disrespect  certain  commissaries  of 
the  Assembly  who  had  waited  upon  him.     On 
the  25th  of  July  ot  the  same  year  the  king  was 
accused  in  the  Chamber  of  collecting  arms  at  the 
Tuileries.     National  guards,  it  was  said,  went  in 
armed    and   came   out    unarmed ;    and   it    was 
declared  to  be  unsafe  for  the  National  Assembly 
to  have  an  arsenal  of  this  kind  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.       Accordingly,     the    Assembly 
decreed  that  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  gardens 
must  be  regarded  as  its  property,  and  be  placed 
beneath  the  care  of  the  Assembly's  own  police. 
The    king    objected,   naturally  enough,   to   the 
gardens  of  his  palace  being  thus  interfered  with. 
"  The  nation,"  said  one  of  the  deputies,  "  lodges 
the  king  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  but  I  read 
nowhere  that  it   has  given   him   the   exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  gardens."     Some  days  after- 
wards the  same  deputy,  Kersaint  by  name,  said 
from     the    tribune :     **  The    Assembly    having 
thrown  open  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  the   king,  who   does  not   think  fit  to 
render  the  rest  of  the  gardens  accessible  to  the 
public,  has  lined   the  terrace   with  a  hedge  of 
grenadiers." 

Chabot  called  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  "  a 
second  Coblentz,"  in  reference  to  the  German 
fortified  town  where  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
were  plotting  against  the  Revolution,  had  their 
head-quarters.      On     the    19th    of    August    a 
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journeyman  painter  named  Bougneux  sent  word 
to  the  Assembly  that  there  had  recently  been 
constructed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  several 
masked  cupboards.  Three  months  afterwards 
Roland  brought  to  the  Convention  the  papers  of 
the  famous  iron  cupboard.  "They  were  con- 
cealed," he  said,  "  in  such  a  place,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  unless  the  only  person  in  Paris  who 
knew  the  secret  had  given  information  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  discover  them.  They 
were  behind  a  panel,"  he  continued,  "let  into 
the  wall  and  closed  in  by  an  iron  door."  The 
members  of  the  Mountain,  as  the  extreme  party 
occupying  the  highest  seats  in  the  legislative 
chamber  were  called,  accused  Roland  of  having 
opened  the  metallic  cupboard  in  order  to  make 
away  with  the  papers  of  a  compromising  char- 
acter for  his  friends  the  Girondists.  In  revolu- 
tionary times  a  good  action  may  be  as 
compromising  as  a  bad  one.  Brissot  proposed 
about  this  time  ^hat  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention should  be  held  at  the  Tuileries.  Ver- 
gniaud  had  preferred  the  Madeleine.  "  Not,"  he 
said,  "  in  either  case,  that  liberty  has  need  of 
luxury.  Sparta  will  live  as  long  as  Athens  in 
the  memory  of  nations  ;  the  tennis  court  as  long 
as  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Tuileries." 
The  external  architecture  of  the  Madeleine  is 
most  imposing.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
monument  worthy  of  liberty,  and  of  the  French 
nation."  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  at 
the  jeti  de  paume^  or  tennis  court,  the  first  revo- 
lutionary meetings  were  held. 

"  At  the  Tuileries,"  said  Brussonnet,  "  there  is 
a  finer  hall  ;  and  the  greater  the  questions  which 
the  National  Assembly  will    have  to  treat  the 

%  greater  must  be  the  number  of  hearers  and 
spectators."  It  was  at  last  decreed  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  should  order  the  pre- 
paration at  the  Tuileries  of  a  suitable  hall  for  the 
debates  of  the  National  Convention  ;  and  with 
that  object  a  sum  of  300,000  francs  was  voted. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1793,  Chaumette, 

,  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  commune,  appeared  at 

.  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  then  presided  over  by 
Robespierre,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "We  demand 
that  all  the  public  gardens  be  cultivated  in  a 
useful  manner.  We  beg  you  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  immense  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
eyes  of  republicans  will  rest  with  more  pleasure 
on  this  former  domain  of  the  crown  when  it  is 
turned  to  some  good  account.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  grow  plants  in  view  of  the  hospitals, 
than  to  let  the  grounds   be  filled  with  statues, 

Jleurs  de  It's,  and  other  objects  which  serve  no 


purpose  but  to  minister  to  the  luxury  and  the 
pride  of  kings  ?  "  Dussaulx  added  with  a  smile  : 
"I  demand  that  the  Champs  6lys^es  be  given  up 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
to  useful  cultivation."  It  was  at  the  Tuileries 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  held  its 
meetings  :  that  irresponsible  body  which  struck 
so  many  and  such  sanguinary  blows  at  the 
accomplices,  real  or  imaginary,  of  invasion  from 
abroad,  and  of  insurrection  at  home.  In  the 
Tuileries  gardens  took  place  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  when  proclamation  was  solemnly 
made,  under  the  authority  of  Robespierre,  that  the 
French  people  believed  in  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  "  People  of  France,"  cried 
Robespierre,  between  two  executions,  "let  us 
to-day  give  ourselves  up  to  the  transports  of 
pure  unmingled  joy.  To-morrow  we  must  return 
to  our  progress  against  tyranny  and  crime."  To 
Robespierre's  passionate  declamation  succeeded 
solemn  music,  composed  by  Mehul.  Soon  after- 
wards Tallien,  inspired  to  an  act  of  daring  by  the 
news  that  the  \voman  he  loved  and  afterwards 
married  had  been  condemned  to  death,  de- 
nounced Robespierre  ;  and  it  was  at  the  Tuileries 
that  the  Reign  of  Terror,  like  so  many  other 
reigns,  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1800,  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  the  Tuileries,  with  his  wife  Jose- 
phine. In  1 814  he  quitted  the  ancient  palace 
with  Marie  Louise.  The  Tuileries  was  now 
on  the  point  of  being  occupied  by  foreigners. 
"When  I  returned  to  Paris,"  WTites  Mme.  de 
Stael,  "  Germans,  Russians,  Cossacks,  Baskirs, 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Was  I  in  Ger- 
many or  in  Russia  ?  Had  Paris  been  destroyed 
and  something  like  it  raised  up  with  a  new 
population  ?  I  was  all  confusion.  In  spite  of 
the  pain  I  felt  I  was  grateful  to  the  foreigners 
for  having  shaken  off  our  yoke.  But  to  see  them 
in  possession  of  Paris  !  to  see  them  occupying 
the  Tuileries  !  " 

Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  both  reigned  at 
the  Tuileries.  But  in  July,  1830,  the  Revolution 
once  more  took  possession  of  the  palace  ;  and 
in  1848,  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
mob  again  ruled  for  a  time  in  the  home  of  the 
French  kings.  In  1848  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment converted  the  Tuileries  into  an  asylum  for 
civilians.  But  the  conversion  was  made  only  on 
paper,  and  in  1852  the  Tuileries  became  for  the 
second  time  an  imperial  palace — the  palace  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  fate  of  the  historical 
structure  was,  as  everyone  knows,  to  be  burnt  by 
the  Communards.     It  was  on  the  24th  of  May^ 
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1 87 1,  when  the  Versailles  troops  were  already  in 
the  Champs  tlys^es,  that  the  central  dome  of  the 
palace,  the  wings,  the  whole  building  in  short, 
was  seen  to  be  in  flames.  The  new  portions  of 
the  palace  alone  refused  to  burn.     Then,  in  their 


The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  now  more 
than  ever  open  to  the  reproach  brought  against 
them  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  who  objected 
to  statues  adorning  its  terraces  and  walls,  and 
wished  its  works  of  art  to  be  replaced  by  lettuces 
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rage,  the  incendiaries  had  recourse  to  gunpowder, 
and  during  the  night  a  formidable  explosion  was 
heard.  The  troops  of  the  Commune,  commanded 
by  the  well-known  General  Bergeret,  had  retired 
some  hours  before.  Bergeret,  however,  was  not 
responsible  for  the  incendiarism  ;  and  the  person 
afterwards  tried  for  it  and  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life  (in  commutation  of  the  death  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  was  first  sentenced)  was  a 
certain  Benoit,  formerly  a  private  in  the  line, 
then,  during  the  siege,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  finally  colonel  under  the 
Commune. 


and  cabbages.  All  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
France  are  represented  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
which  also  contain  many  admirable  reproductions 
of  ancient  statues  and  groups. 

There  is  one  interesting  walk  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens  which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  children. 
Here  it  was,  in  the  so-called  />etite  Provence^  that 
the  children's  stamp  exchange  was  established, 
against  which  the  authorities  found  it  necessan* 
to  take  severe  steps.  The  young  people  have 
since  contented  themselves  with  balls,  balloons, 
and  other  innocent  amusements.  There  is  a 
Theatre  Guignol,  moreover,  a  sort  of  Punch  and 
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Judy,  in  the  middle  of  the  old  gardens  ;  and  i  nut  tree  of  the  20th  of  March,"  which  was  dis- 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  I  tinguished  just  then  from  all  the  other  trees  in 
October  a   military  band   plays  every  day.     It  the  garden    by  being 


when  he  proved  that  at  the  very  hour  when  I  figure  of  the  orator  himself,  represented  in 
the  crime  must  have  been  committed  he  was  the  act  of  declamation,  is  bold  and  striking,  and 
tranquilly   seated   beneath    the    future    "  chest-  |  full  of  character. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   CHAMPS    ELYS^ES   AND  THE   BOIS    DE    BOULOGNE. 

The  Champs    Elys^es— The    El^'see   Palace— Longchamp->The  Bois  de   Boulogne— The  Chateau  de  Madrid— The  Ch&teau  de  U  Muette — 

The  Place  de  I'^toile. 


BEFORE  entering  the  Champs  6lysdes,  the 
greatest  pleasure  thoroughfare  in  Paris,  next 
to,  if  not  before,  the  line  of  boulevards,  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  frontiers,  as  approached  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  may  be  advisable. 
This  region  of  the  capital  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  those  marshes  by  which  ancient  Paris,  the 
Lutetia  of  the  Romans,  was  enclosed  like  a 
fortress.  Then  it  became  cultivable  land  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  market  gardeners,  who 
grew  their  vegetables  in  fields  by  no  means 
"  elysian,"  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

The  ancient  marsh  was  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Seine,  on  the  other  by  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
already  a  favourite  locality  for  mansions  of  the 
nobility.  The  market  gardens,  more  fertile, 
perhaps,  by  reason  of  their  marshy  origin,  were 
traversed  by  the  Chemin  du  Roule — so  named 
from  the  slope  called  rotulus^  in  the  days  of 
Lutetia,  of  which  the  culminating  point  is  now 
marked  by  the  Triumphal  Arch. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Champs  6lys^es  stands 
the  celebrated  marble  group  known  as  the  Horses 
of  Marly  ;  and  close  to  the  entrance  is  the 
garden  of  the  6lys^e  Palace  (Elysee  Bourbon,  to 
call  it  by  its  historical  name),  whose  principal 
gates  open  into  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honord. 
Built  in  17 1 8  by  the  architect  MoUet  on  a  portion 
of  the  St.  Honor^  marshes  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Regent  to  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Count  of  Evreux,  the  Elysee  Palace  passed  in 
1745  from  the  count^s  heirs  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Her  brother,  the  Marquis  de 
Marigny,  inherited  it  from  her,  and,  holding  the 
appointment  of  Inspector  and  Director  of  Royal 
Buildings,  he  embellished  the  palace  and  made 
great  improvements  in  that  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood known  to-day  as  the  Champs  ^lysees. 
It  was  now  only  that  the  mansion,  called  suc- 
cessively Hotel  d^Evreux,  Hotel  de  Pompadour, 
and  Hotel  de  Marigny,  received  the  name  of 
Elysee. 

Towards  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  1786, 
the  Elysde  Palace  was  purchased  by  the  king, 
and,  according  to  the  terms  ot  a  royal  decree. 


was  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  princes  and 
princesses  visiting  the  French  capital  as  well  as 
ambassadors  charged  with  special  missions. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  however,  the 
structure  was  bought  by  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon, 
when  l^lys^e  Bourbon  became  its  recognised 
name. 

This  very  appellation  was  enough  to  condemn 
it  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon  having  migrated,  her 
property  was  seized  and  confiscated.  Sold  by 
auction,  it  was  acquired  by  Mile.  Hovyn,  who 
seven  years  later  ceded  it  to  Murat  ;  and  Murat, 
on  leaving  Paris  to  assume  the  crown  of  Naples, 
presented  it  to  the  emperor. 

Napoleon  accepted  the  gift  and  took  a  fancy  to 
his  new  edifice.  He  often  resided  there  ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  it  was  at  the  jfelysee 
that  he  signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his 
son. 

In  1 8 14  and  181 5  the  £lysee  was  temporarily 
occupied  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  returning 
to  France,  claimed  her  property.  Her  rights 
were  recognised,  but  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept,  in  lieu  of  the  filys^e,  the  Hotel  de  Monaco 
in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  which  she  left  by  will 
to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Orleans,  sister  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

Under  the  Restoration,  it  was  at  the  6lys^, 
now  called  once  more  filys^e  Bourbon,  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berry  resided  until  1820, 
when,  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke,  the 
duchess  felt  unable  to  live  there  any  longer. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  the  last  permanent 
tenants  of  the  felys^e,  which  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  utilised,  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  a  resting-place 
for  royal  guests,  or  guests  of  the  first  importance. 
In  its  new  character  it  received  Mahomet  AH 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Spain. 

After  the  loth  of  December,  1848,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public, had  the  ifelys^e  assigned  to  him  as  his 
oflficial  place  of  residence.  It  was  here  that  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  was 
planned  and   plotted   by   the  Prince-President, 
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and  the  Count  de  Morny,  his  minister,  confidant, 
and  guide,  General  St.  Arnaud,  and  other  accom- 
plices. On  proclaiming  himself  Emperor,  Napo- 
leon III.  gave  up  possession  of  the  6lysee,  and 
removed  to  the  more  regal,  more  imperial 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  ;  the  jfelys^,  being  now 
once  more  set  apart  for  foreign  potentates  and 
other  grandees  visiting  Paris.  Under  the  Second 
Empire  Queen  Victoria,  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  were 
successively  received  there. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic 
the  Elysee  has  been  made  the  official  residence  of 
the  President ;  and  it  has  been  inhabited,  one 
after  the  other,  by  M.  Thiers,  Marshal  MacMahon, 
M.  Gr^vy,  and  M.  Carnot. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Elysee  Palace  stands 
between  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honord  and 
the  Champs  6lys^es,  with  its  principal  entrance 
in  the  street.  Between  these  two  thoroughfares 
stood  the  ancient  Village  du  Roule,  which 
possessed,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
an  asylum  for  lepers  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it. 
This  chapel  was  in  1699  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
parish  church,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Philip. 
Being  now  too  small  it  was  pulled  down  ;  and  in 
place  of  it  was  built  the  present  church  of  St. 
Philippe  du  Roule,  which  underwent  a  partial 
transformation  in  1845  and  1846. 

The  principal  avenue  of  the  Champs  6lysees 
was  planted  with  trees  in  1723  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  that  the  Champs 
6lysees,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  avenue 
known  as  Longchamp,  became  a  haunt  of 
fashion. 

The  so-called  promenade  of  Longchamp  was, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fre- 
quented by  the  most  aristocratic  society.  Grad- 
ually after  the  Revolution  it  got  to  be  a  more 
miscellaneous  resort,  to  become  ultimately,  in 
modern  times,  a  sort  of  show  ground  for  fashion- 
able milliners  and  dressmakers,  hatters  and 
tailors.  The  Abbey  of  Longchamp,  whence 
the  promenade  derived  its  name,  was  founded 
as  a  convent  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Isabelle 
of  France,  sister  of  Louis  EX.,  and  pulled  down 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  situated 
close  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  the  village  of 
that  name. 

"I  wish  to  ensure  my  salvation,"  wrote  the 
Princess  Isabelle  to  Hemeric,  Chancellor  of  the 
university,  "by  some  pious  foundation.  King 
Louis  IX.,  my  brother,  grants  me  30,000  Paris 
livres,  and  the  question  is,  shall  I  found  a  convent 
or  a  hospital  ?  "     The  Chancellor's  advice  was  to 


establish  an  asylum  for  the  nuns  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clara. 

In  1260  Isabelle  built  the  church,  the  dor- 
mitories, and  the  cluster  of  the  Humility  of  Our 
Lady  ;  and  according  to  Agnes  d'Harcourt,  who 
has  written  her  life,  the  whole  of  the  30,000 
livres  was  consumed.  The  year  afterwards,  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  the  nuns  of  the  rule'  of  St. 
Francis  took  possession  of  the  abbey  in 
presence  of  Louis  IX.  and  all  the  Court.  The 
king  gave  considerable  property  to  the  nuns, 
whom  he  often  visited,  and,  by  his  will,  dated 
February,  1269,  this  sovereign,  on  the  point  of 
undertaking  his  last  expedition  to  Palestine,  left 
a  legacy  to  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady.  Isabelle  in 
this  very  year  ended  her  days  within  its  walls. 

The  royal  origin  and  associations  of  the  house 
which  the  princess  had  founded  ensured  for  it 
the  patronage  of  successive  French  sovereigns — 
Marguerite  and  Jeanne  de  Brabant,  Blanche  de 
France,  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  and  twelve  other 
princesses,  taking  the  veil  there  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  Philippe  le  Long  died  in  it  with  his 
daughter  Blanche  by  his  side  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1321,  of  complicated  dysentery  and 
quartan  fever.  When  he  was  approaching  his 
end  the  abbe  and  monks  of  St.  Denis  came  in 
procession  to  his  aid,  bringing  with  them  a  piece 
of  the  True  Cross,  a  nail  that  had  been  used  at 
the  Crucifixion,  and  one  of  the  arms  of  St.  Simon. 
The  exhibition  and  application  of  these  pious 
relics  gained  for  the  king  enough  time  to  make 
his  will,  after  which  he  expired. 

Longchamp  had  no  fewer  than  forty  nuns  in 
residence.  Its  proximity  to  Paris,  its  illustrious 
origin,  its  not  less  illustrious  visitors,  its  aristo- 
cratic inhabitants,  its  vicissitudes  during  the 
sanguinary  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  its  decline,  and,  ultimately,  its  ruin, 
invested  it  with  extraordinary  interest.  As 
regards  the  history  of  the  abbey,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that,  as  with  all  other  convents,  its  disci- 
pline gradually  became  relaxed  until  at  last  purity 
gave  way  to  licence.  Henri  IV.  took  from 
Longchamp  one  of  his  mistresses,  Catherine 
de  Verdun,  a  young  nun  of  twenty-two,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  priory  of  St.  Louis  de  Ver- 
non, and  whose  brother,  Nicholas  de  Verdun, 
became  first  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris. 

"  It  is  certain,"  wrote  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1652,  to  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
*'  that  for  the  last  200  years  this  convent  has 
been  gradually  getting  demoralised  until  now 
there  is  less  discipline  there  than  depravity.     Its 
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reception  rooms  are  open  to  anyone  who  comes,     of  leather  and  pieces  of  whalebone,  their  horns 
even   to   young   men   without   relations   at   the  |  and  their  tails." 

A  great  many  miracles  were  said  tu  take 
place    through    invocations    addressed    to 


raris  wno    naa    been    to   hear    it   made  ^j,^  houses  of  mahlv.  champs  ^LvsfeEs. 

more  than  one   hundred  fires  on  their 

return— the    men     burning    tables,  cards, 

billiard  -  tables,      billiard  -  balls,      and      bowls  ;  I  choir  perfect  the  abbess  applied  to  the  Opera  for 

while     the     women     sacrificed      head  -  dresses,     some  additional  voices.    The  abbey  was  now  more 

and    all   kinds   of  body  ornaments,  with  pieces  |  than  ever  besieged.     People  crowded  round  the 
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walls,  filled    the   churchyard,  and,  according  to  1  for  many  years,  until  at  last,  as  already  set  forth, 
one  writer,   stood  on   the  tombstones.      If  the    the  Longchamp  Promenade  became  a  medium 
chorus-singersfrom  the  Opera  were  not  converted  I  for  the  exhibition   of  such  articles  of  dress  as 
to  piety  by  the  nuns,  the 
nuns    underwent    the  in- 


ST.  PHILIPPE  Du  loutB.  the    church    of    Notre    Dame    de 

Boulogne,  built  in  the  year   1319, 

it  was  at  Longchamp  every  Holy  Week  that  the  I  under    Philip,   surnamed   the    Long.     He  gave 

first  spring  fashions  were  to  beseen.    This  lasted  1  permission  to  the  citizens  of   his  good    town 
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of  Paris  who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
visit  the  Church  of  Nostre  Dame  de  Boulogne- 
sur-le-mer,  to  build  and  construct  a  church, 
and  there  to  institute  a  religious  community." 
The  new  church  became  itself  an  object  of 
pilgrimage,  like  the  original  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  founded,  according 
to  the  legend,  in  memory  of  the  landing  on 
the  coast  of  the  Holy  Virgin  accompanied  by 
two  angels. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness. 
Napoleon  I.  cut  walks  and  avenues  through  it, 
and  caused  trees  to  be  planted,  so  that  it  was 
already  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when,  in  1 8 1 5,  after  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  encamped 
beneath  its  groves  ;  which  they  are  said  to  have 
mutilated  and  ravaged. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  considerably 
diminished  when,  in  1 840,  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
were  being  constructed,  the  wood  being  traversed 
by  the  lines  of  brickwork.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
1852,  under  the  Second  Empire,  it  was  made  over 
to  the  town  of  Paris,  and  converted  by  the 
municipality  into  a  park  after  the  English  model, 
with  all  the  agreeable  delightful  features  it  now 
possesses. 

The  first  improvement  introduced  was  the 
river  with  its  picturesque  islands  knd  the  lake 
with  its  wooded  banks  and  its  Swiss  cottages. 
The  waterfalls  or  "  cascades  "  give  their  name  to 
the  celebrated  restaurant  and  cafe  constructed  by 
their  side  ;  and  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  possessed  spacious 
avenues,  with  grass  borders  and  endless  rows  of 
lamps.  The  grass  plots  in  every  direction,  and 
here  and  there  wide  lawns,  give  a  softness  to  the  ! 
general  picture  which  has  not  its  equal  in  any 
European  capital. 

In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  stood  formerly  the 
Chiteau  de  Madrid,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
King  Francis  I.  in  memory  and  on  the  pattern  of 
the  one  where,  after  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  Charles 
V.  had  held  him  captive.  In  spite  of  the  recol- 
lections which  it  must  have  evoked,  and  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  evoke,  Francis  I. 
often  visited  his  castle  in  the  wood.  It  was 
turned  to  questionable  use  by  various  kings  of 
France,  and  Henry  III.  varied  the  diversions  of 
which  it  was  so  often  the  scene  by  introducing 
combats  between  wild  beasts  and  bulls.  One 
night,  however,  this  depraved  and  sanguinary 
monarch   dreamt    that   his   animals   wished    to 


devour  him,  and  the  next  morning  he  gave  orders 
that  they  should  all  be  killed  and  replaced  by 
packs  of  little  dogs.  What  remains  of  the 
ancient  chateau  is  now  a  fashionable  restaurant. 
Close  by  is  the  delightful  Bagatelle,  built  in  sixty- 
four  days  by  the  Count  of  Artois,  and  called  at 
one  time  Folie  d*Artois.  Above  the  principal 
entrance  the  Count  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  had 
inscribed  the  words,  Parva  sed  apta.  Under 
the  Revolution  this  "  small  but  suitable '' 
structure  was  used  for  public  festivals  ;  and  it 
was  here,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  that  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  posthumous  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  was  brought  up. 

The  Duke  of  Bordeaux  (who  afterwards  took 
the  title  of  Count  of  Chambord)  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  a  house  which  is  said  to  have  produced 
since  the  fourteenth  century  some  six  hundred 
remarkable  men,  chiefly  soldiers,  and  which, 
apart  from  their  feats  of  war,  founded  thrones  in 
all  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe — in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  duke  was  brought  up  as  a  child  at  Bagatelle 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  many  were  the 
speculations  and  suspicions  of  which  he  was  at 
that  time  the  subject.  When,  indeed,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  assumed  the  crown,  and  was  thereupon 
accused  by  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  Charles 
X.  of  violating  his  promise  to  act  as  Regent  until 
the  majority  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  a  paper  was 
issued,  apparently  by  the  Orleanists,  denying 
that  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  assassinated  Duke  of  Berry,  eldest  son 
of  Charles  X.  The  Courricr  Fran^ais^  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  new  dynasty,  now  published  a 
letter  which  had  first  appeared  ten  years  before 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  London,  asserting 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 

"  The  proposals,"  said  the  Courricr  Franfais^ 
"  which  the  Duke  of  Mortemart  has  just  made  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  will  naturally  recall  attention  to  a 
subject  which  at  last  may  be  freely  examined 
and  discussed.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
publishing  a  document  inserted  in  the  English 
papers  of  the  time,  and  which  has  never  appeared 
in  France.  Its  publication  is  perfectly  oppor- 
tune ;  it  completes  the  parallel  that  has  been 
drawn  until  now  between  the  Stuart  and  the 
Capet  families."  The  Courricr  Franfais  then 
reproduced  a  document  entitled  "  Protest  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,"  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  His 
Royal  Highness  declares  by  these  presents  that 
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he  protests  formally  against  the  proctjs- verbal 
.  dated  29th  September  last,  which  document  pro- 
fesses to  establish  the  fact  that  the  child  named 
Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  is  thelegitimateson 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  produce  in  fit  time  and 
place  witnesses  who  will  make  known  the  origin 
of  the  child  and  of  its  mother,  and  he  will  point 
out  the  authors  of  the  machination  of  which 
that  very  weak  princess  has  been  the  instrument." 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  publishing  the 
document  about  six  weeks  after  the  Count's  birth, 
denied  its  authenticity,  adding,  however,  that  it 


The  Avenue  Marigny  has  a  greater  number  of 
frequenters  among  the  Parisian  public  than  the 
more  distant  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  until 
which  time  it  formed  part  of  the  historic  marsh, 
and  it  owes  its  name  to  its  designer.  After  the 
cession  of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  town  of 
Paris  in  1828,  the  Avenue  Marigny  became  the 
scene  of  the  fetes  given  every  year  in  honour  of 
the  successor  of  the  monarch  who  made  the 
cession.  On  the  27th,  28th,  and  2gth  of  July, 
the  anniversaries  of  the  Revolutionary  days  of 
1830,  two  theatres  were  put  up  in  the  Avenue 


was  being  industriously  circulated  in  every  part 
of  France,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  ambassador  of  every  Power  re- 
presented at  Paris.  It  was  not,  of  course,  under 
Charles  X.  published  in  any  Paris  newspaper ; 
and  when  at  last,  in  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  it 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Courrier 
Fran(ais  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  that  the 
journal  which  first  printed  it  was  one  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  king. 

The  Chiteau  de  la  Muette,  another  of  the  re- 
markable edifices  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  was 
originally  a  hunting-box  where  Charles  IX.,  the 
hero  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  used  to 
shoot  stags  and  boars  from  a  box  before  giving 
himself  the  royal  pleasure  of  shooting  Huguenots 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Louvre. 


Marigny,  on  whose  boards  military  spectacles 
were  represented,  while  their  orchestras  played 
dance  music  for  the  exhilaration  and  physical 
recreation  of  the  general  public.  Booths  for 
acrobats  and  tight-rope  dancers  were  also  estab- 
lished ;  wild  beasts  were  shown,  and  wrestling 
matches  took  place.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1S52  was  to  change  all 
this.  The  town  of  Paris  gave  back  to  the  State, 
by  a  perpetual  lease,  the  whole  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  where  it  had  been  determined  to  con- 
struct an  edifice  which  should  serve  for  national 
exhibitions,  and  other  civil  and  military  festivals, 
the  building  to  be  after  the  model  of  the  English 
Crystal  Palace.  In  two  years  the  Palace  of 
Industry  was  finished ;  and  in  1855  it  became 
the  scene  of  a  universal  exhibition  opened  in  the 
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course  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  honoured  by  the  The  Place  de  I'feoile,  in  which  stands  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  second  and  third  arch  of  the  same  name,  is  so  called  from  the  star 
universal  exhibitions  at  Paris  were  held  In  a  i  of  avenues  of  which  it  forms  the  centre.  The 
larger  building  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  idea  of  a  monument  on  this  spot  dates  from  the 
the  fourth  ( 1 889)  in  a  larger  building  still.    The  |  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  it  was   proposed  to 


Palais  de  I'lndustrie  of  1855  is  now  used  for 
annual  exhibitions  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
horses  and  fat  cattle  ;  also  for  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 

The  Champs  Elys^es  form  a  pleasure  resort  for 
all  classes  of  the  Parisian  population  ;  and  the 
number  of  lightly  constructed  booths  for  the 
sale  of  cakes  and  toys  show  that  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  Avenue  Marigny  there  are  a 
good  number  of  children,  many  of  whom  may  be 
seen  driving  about  in  little  goat-chaises. 

The  Avenue  Marigny,  with  its  interminable 
files,  at  everj'  hour  of  the  day,  of  horsemen,  horse- 
women, and  carriages,  leads  directly  to  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  known  as  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  de  I'Etoile,  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Champs 
filys^es  from  its  commencement  as  marked  by 
the  Obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 


place  on  the  present  site  of  the  arch  a  colossal 
elephant.  The  animal  in  question  found  for  a 
time  a  resting  place  not  on  the  Place  de  I'Etoile 
but  on  that  of  the  Bastille.  At  last,  in  1806, 
Napoleon  determined  to  erect  on  the  spot 
once  threatened  with  an  elephant  the  tri- 
umphal arch  in  commemoration  of  victories 
gained  under  his  command,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  i5lh  of  August,  the 
Emperor's  birthday. 

By  the  year  18 10  the  cornice  of  the  first  storey 
had  been  reached.  Then  Chalgrin,  the  original 
architect  of  the  construction,  died,  to  be  replaced 
by  his  inspector,  Goust  ;  and  the  work  was  con- 
tinued until  1814,  when,  Napoleon  having  been 
defeated  and  sent  to  Elba,  all  question  of  com- 
pleting a  monument  in  honour  of  his  victories 
was  at  an  end. 

Under  the  Restoration,  when  endeavours  were 
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being  made  by  official  historians  to  suppress  the  ,  graved  all  over  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  large 
Napoleonic  period,  or,  at  least,  to  represent  it  as  ■  and  small  arches,  these  inscriptions  being  com- 
a  natural  link  of  connection  between  the  old  ,  pleted  and  illustrated  bv  allegorical  figures, 
monarchy  and  the  monarchy  now  re-established,  [  Nothing,  however,  is  finer  in  the  ornamentation 
the    Triumphal    Arch   was  gone   on    with    and  \  of  the  arch  than  the  four  immense  groups  on 


r."' 


dedicated  to  the  glor>'  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
who  had  intervened  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Finally  King  Louis 
Philippe,  who  claimed  to  represent,  not  only  the 
ancient  monarchy,  but  also  in  some  measure  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  restored  the  arch  to 
its  original  purpose.  The  works  were  hurried  to 
completion,  and  on  the  2<>th  of  July,  1836,  it  was 
formally  inaugurated.  The  dimensions  of  the 
arch,  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  may  be  called  colossal.  The  frieze  around 
the  four  sides  (which  are  themselves  arched) 
represents  the  departure  and  the  return  of  the 
French  armies.  Comparatively  small  as  the 
figures  in  the  frieze  appear,  they  are  scared}- 
less  than  six  feet  high.  On  either  side  of  the 
different  arches  the  capture  of  Aboukir,  the 
funeral  of  Marceau,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
the  capture  of  Alexandria,  the  bridge  of  Areola, 
and  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  are  shown  in  low 
relief.  The  names  of  French  victories  are  en- 
IS 


the  external  sides  of  the  two  great  facades.  On 
the  eastern  side,  looking  towards  Paris,  one  sees 
to  the  right  the  departure  of  the  troops  in  1702 
beneath  the  Genius  of  War,  which,  with 
outstretched  wings  and  open  mouth,  seems  to 
protect  and  inspire  them.  On  the  left  side, 
looking  towards  the  south,  is  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Emperor,  in  which  Napoleon,  attired  in  a 
chlamys,  is  being  crowned  by  Victory,  while 
Renown  proclaims  his  loftj'  exploits,  afld  Historj- 
engraves  them  on  her  tablets. 

The  two  groups  towards  the  west  represent,  on 
the  right.  Resistance  to  Invasion,  and,  mi  the 
left,  Peace  crowned  by  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
Broad  staircases  lead  to  a  higher  platform  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  central  Paris. 

In  1854,  two  years  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Second  Empire,  a  "place"  was  designed 
around  the  arch,  which  now  forms  the  centre  of 
twelve  avenues,  darting  out  from  the  Arc  de 
rittoile  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 
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The  open-air  entertainments  of  which  the 
Champs  Elys^s  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  the 
scene  possess  as  much  importance  as  the  enter- 
tainments taking  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
innumerable  Paris  theatres.  Of  the  races  which 
find  so  much  fevour  in  France  the  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  the  Grand  Prix,  run  on  the  course  of 
Longchamp  early  in  June,  just  after  the  English 
Derby,  and  the  second  Sunday  after  the  so-called 
Derby  of  Chantilly.  It  was  founded  only  in  1863 
(until  1856  the  racing  ground  of  the  Parisians 
had,  for  twenty-five  years  previously,  been  the 
Champ  de  Mars)  though  it  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  national  institutions  of 
the  country. 

The  prize  is  of  the  value  of  100,000  francs,  of 
which  half  is  furnished  by  the  Town  of  Paris  and 
half  by  the  five  great  railway  companies  of  the 
North,  the  West,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  the  South. 
The  sight,  as  one  approaches  the  course,  suggests 
Ascot  and  Goodwood  rather  than  Epsom ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  sightseers  seem  to  take  more 
interest  in  the  carriages  and  the  costumes  than 
in  the  racing,  or  even  the  betting,  though  the 
betting  plague  has  settled  upon  Paris,  where  it 
replaces  the  lotteries  and  the  gambling-houses  sup- 
pressed by  law.  In  a  publicly  organised  form, 
betting  is  illegal,  but  the  evil  is  a  difficult  one  to 
deal  with,  and  it  is  now  tolerated  in  France,  if 
not  formally  permitted.  Every  now  and  then  an 
example  is  made  of  some  unhappy  offender  ;  but 
these  rare  instances  serve  simply  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  betting  already  so  wide-spread  amongst 
the  community  at  large. 

The  amusements  of  the  Champs  ^lysdes, 
although  of  a  much  more  trifling  kind  than 
that  royal  one  of  racing  reserved  for  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  as 
remarkable  for  their  variety  as  for  their  origin- 
ality. The  Parisians  were  always  great  lovers  of 
public  amusements,  even  from  the  days  of  Charles 
V.  and  Charles  VI.,  when  tight-rope  dancers, 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  in  the  present 
day,  walked  down  a  rope  stretched  from  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
One  acrobat  who  excelled  in  performing  this  feat 
was  so  agile  and  so  rapid  that  he  seemed  to  fly, 
and  was  called  the  "  flying  man."  One  day  he 
stretched  a  rope  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  house  on  the  Exchange 
Bridge,  danced  as  he  came  down  it,  holding, 
meanwhile,  in  one  hand  a  flaming  torch,  and  in 
the  other  a  wreath,  which,  just  as  Queen  Isabeau 
de  Bavi^re  passed  across  the  bridge,  in  making 
her  entry  into  Paris,  he  placed  on  her  head,  and 


immediately  afterwards  re-ascended  to  the  point 
whence  he  had  started. 

Another  tight-rope  dancer^  named  Georges 
Menustre,  performed  similar  feats  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII. 

The  most  popular  entertainments  of  those  days 
were  representations  of  mysteries.  These  religious 
dramas  were  played  when  the  king  entered  Paris, 
and  on  other  joyful  occasions.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  the  Old,  some  from  the 
New  Testament,  others  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  They  were  treated  either  in  prose,  in 
verse,  or  even  occasionally  in  pantomime. . 

In  the  year  1425  the  game  of  climbing  the 
greasy  pole  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  first  time 
introduced.  On  St.  Giles's  Day  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  under  the  invocation  of  that  saint 
invented  "a  new  diversion."  Th^y  planted  a 
long  pole  perpendicularly  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours 
opposite  the  Rue  Quincampolx.  They  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  pole  a  basket  containing  a  fat 
goose  and  six  small  coins.  Then  they  oiled  the 
pole,  and  promised  goose,  money,  basket,  and 
pole  itself,  to  anyone  skilful  enough  to  climb  to 
the  top.  But  the  most  vigorous  were  unable  to 
complete  so  slippery  an  ascent ;  and  at  last,  after 
a  succession  of  ludicrous  failures,  the  goose  was 
given  to  the  one  who  had  got  the  highest  ; 
though  he  received  neither  the  pole,  the  money, 
nor  the  basket.  The  same  year  the  Parisians 
invented  a  still  more  remarkable  entertainment. 
They  formed  at  the  Hotel  d'Armagnac  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore  an  enclosure  into  which  they 
introduced  a  pig  and  four  blind  men,  each  of 
them  armed  with  a  stick.  The  pig  was  promised 
to  whichever  of  the  four  could  beat  it  to  death. 
The  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  numerous 
spectators  impatient  to  see  the  conclusion  of  this 
"comedy,"  as  Dulaure  calls  it,  though  the  pig 
might  have  described  it  by  a  different  name.  The 
blind  men  all  rushed  towards  the  spot  where  the 
animal,  by  its  cries,  proclaimed  itself  to  be,  and 
then  struck  away  with  their  sticks,  hitting,  as  a 
rule,  one  another,  and  not  the  pig  ;  which,  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  caused  infinite  mirth  to 
the  assembly.  They  renewed  the  attack  again 
and  again,  but  never  with  any  success  ;  and 
although  they  were  covered  with  armour  from 
head  to  foot,  they  exchanged  amongst  themselves 
blows  so  severe  that,  despairing  at  last  of  the  pig, 
they  retired  from  a  game  which  was  pleasant  only 
to  the  spectators. 

In  the  early  days  of  Paris  the  churches  were  at 
Christmas-time  made  the  scene  of  ceremonies  and 
diversions  recalling  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans, 
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from  whom  such  civilisation  as  the  French  then 
possessed  was  for  the  most  part  inherited.  Clerks 
and  members  of  the  inferior  clergy  took  the  place 
in  churches  and  cathedrals  of  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  when  services  were  performed  in  which, 
with  religious  ceremonies,  acts  of  buffoonery  and 


sham  prelate  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  mass  was  begun.  All  the  clergy  who  took 
part  in  the  mass  had  their  faces  painted  black,  or 
wore  hideous  and  ridiculous  masks.  They  were 
dressed  as  acrobats  or  as  women,  danced  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  and  sang  improper  songs. 


The  Festival  of  the  Fools, 
the  Festival  of  the  Ass,  the 
Festival  of  the  Innocents  and  of  the  Sub-deacons, 
were  some  of  the  names  of  these  burlesque  cele- 
brations. At  Paris,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Festival  of  the  Sub-deacons  was  also 
called  the  Festival  of  the  Drunken  Deacons. 
Begun  on  Christmas  Day,  it  was  kept  up  until 
Twelfth  Day,  the  chief  celebration  being  reserved 
for  New  Year's  Day. 

In  the  first  place,  from  among  the  sub-deacons 
of  the  cathedral  a  bishop,  archbishop,  and 
sometimes  a  pope  was  elected.  The  mitre,  the 
crook,  and  the  cross,  were  carried  before  the  mock 
pontiff,  and  he  was  then  required  to  give  his 
solemn  blessing  to  the  people.  The  entry  of  the 
pope,  archbishop,  or  bishop  into  the  church  was 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells.    Then  the 


.  to 
the  altar  and  ate  black  puddings  and  sausages 

before  the  celebrant.  They  played  at  cards  or  at 
dice,  and  placed  in  the  incense  box  pieces  of  old 
shoes,  the  odour  of  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable.  When  the  mass  was  at  an  end  the 
sub-deacons,  in  their  madness  or  their  intoxi- 
cation, profaned  the  church  still  more,  running, 
dancing,  and  leaping  like  lunatics,  exciting  one 
another  to  new  extravagances,  singing  the  most 
dissolute  songs,  and  sometimes  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  clothes. 

The  Church  as  a  body  was  far  from  approving 
these  shameful  practices,  and  it  condemned  them 
in  several  Councils  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time 
the  spirit  of  insubordination,  together  with  the 
dissolute  tendencies  of  a  section  of  the  priesthood, 
rendered  all  such  condemnations  nugatory.  The 
clerical    Saturnalia   were   continued   up    to    the 
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middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Forbidden  by  abolish  customs  so  unworthy  of  religion.  Sixteen 
the  Pope's  Legate  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Arch-  years  afterwards,  in  1460,  these  burlesque 
bishop  of  Paris,  they  remained  popular  until  celebrations  were  still  spoken  of  at  tlie 
144s,  in  which  year  a  letter  was  addressed  Council  of  Sens  as  an  abuse  which  must  be 
by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris  to  all  destroj'ed.  So  difficult  are  popular  customs  to 
the   prelates    and    chapters    exhorting  them    to  I  extirpate  I 
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and  1889  the  Champ  de  Mars  has  been  connected ;  1  that  the  troops  march  when  the  army  of  Paris  is 
and  its  permanent  aEsociation  with  these  peaceftil    exercised  and    inspected   in   the    great   review- 
celebrations  is  now  marked  by  the  famous  Eiffel  I  ground. 
Tower,  which  stands  in  the  warlike  field.  1      The  Champ  de  Mars  was  originally  a  simple 

Although  it  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  field  of  exercise  for  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
the  Champ  de  Mars  is  so  closely  connected  with  i  Military  School.  Established  by  Louis  XV.  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es  that  it  may  almost  be  ,  1751  for  five  hundred  sons  of  officers,  this  school 
regarded  as  belonging  thereto.  I  came  into   existence   half  a  century  before   the 

If  the  universal  exhibitions  of  Paris  were  held  in  |  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
the  Elysian  Fields,  they  have,  on  each  of  the  last  ,  and  formed,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Mon- 
three  occasions,  had  an  annex  in  the  field  of  Mars.  '  archy,  a  great  number  of  excellent  officers,  the 
It  is  by  the  way  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  moreover,  |  most  celebrated  of  all  being  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
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who  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1784,  entered 
the  company  of  gentlemen  cadets.  On  the  ist 
of  the  following  September,  having  come  out 
brilliantly  in  an  examination,  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  regiment  of  La 
Fayette.  He  had  then  passed  by  only  fourteen 
days  his  sixteenth  birthday.  The  School  of 
Gentlemen  Cadets,  the  military  cradle  of  the 
future  Emperor,  was  not  precisely  the  school 
which  Louis  XV.  had  founded.  His  grandson 
had  perceived  that  to  admit,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  would 
fill  the  military  school  with  youths  who  had  no 
fitness  for  the  military  career.  He  solved  the 
problem  by  establishing  in  various  country  towns 
twelve  colleges,  where  those  qualified  for  ad- 
mission could  study  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  after 
which  a  selection  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
Military  School  of  Paris.  One  of  these  colleges 
was  at  Brienne,  where  the  young  Napoleon 
studied  before  being  passed  for  the  Military 
School. 

Until  1789  no  one  was  admitted  to  the  Military 
School  but  sons  of  oflficers  and  noblemen.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolution  the  Constitutional 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  procured  a  decree  from 
the  Council  which  abolished  the  qualification  of 
nobility.  This  was  not  so  great  an  innovation 
as  it  may  appear,  since  Louis  XV.  had  by  a 
decree  of  the  year  1750  granted  privileges  of 
nobility  to  officers  ;  the  children,  therefore,  of  all 
officers  were  admissible  to  the  Military  School. 
The  institution  was  all  the  same  of  doubtfril 
origin  ;  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  it 
the  Convention  abolished  it  in  June,  1793,  took 
possession  of  its  fiinds,  and  changed  the  building 
into  a  flour  magazine  and  a  cavalry  depot. 

Soon  afterwards,  with  a  mutability  character- 
istic of  the  time,  the  Revolutionary  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Royal  Military 
School,  however  detestable  as  of  royal  origin, 
would  become  admirable  if  the  title  of  Republican 
were  applied  to  it.  It  was  accordingly  decided  in 
June,  1794,  that  each  district  of  the  Republic 
should  send  to  Paris  "  six  young  citizens  under 
the  name  of  pupils  of  the  School  of  Mars,  aged 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years,  in  order  to 
receive  a  Revolutionary  education  with  all  the 
knowledge,  sentiments,  and  ideas  of  a  Republican 
soldier."  The  project  was  voted  for  on  a  report 
of  Barere,  who  had  drawn  a  droll  parallel  between 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Military  School  (de- 
scended from  '*  some  feudal  brigand,  some  privi- 
leged rogue,  some  ridiculous  marquis,  some 
modern   baron,    or   some   court   flunkey")    and 


what  the  students  of  the  School  of  Mars  would 
be — "the  offspring  of  Republican  families,  of 
parents  of  restricted  means,  or  of  useful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  What,"  Barfere  went  on  to 
say,  "  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Military  School  ? 
What  has  this  brilliant  college  produced?  No 
able  officer,  not  a  general,  not  an  administrator, 
not  one  celebrated  warrior." 

It  had  produced,  all  the  same.  General  Bona- 
parte, who  was  even  then  preparing  the  plans  of 
his  Italian  campaign.  The  very  next  year  the 
young  cadet  of  the  Royal  Military  School  re- 
entered the  l^ole  Militaire  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters there  as  general  commanding  in  chief 
the  army  of  Paris.  When  he  became  emperor  he 
inscribed  on  the  portico  of  the  school  these 
words  :  "  Napoleon's  headquarters  " ;  which  only 
disappeared  in  181 5,  when  a  regiment  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  was  replaced  in  the  building  by 
the  Royal  Guard. 

Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  school  the  so-called 
^ole  Militaire  has  been  used  as  a  cavalry  and 
artillery  barrack. 

The  Champ  de  Mars,  in  front  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  has  a  very  varied  history.  Here  in  the 
ninth  century  the  Normans  were  defeated  by 
Eudes,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  Count  of  Paris ; 
who  called  the  scene  of  his  exploit,  not  Champ 
de  Mars,  but  more  explicitly,  Champ  de  la  Victoire. 
Then  for  many  centuries  the  Field  of  Victorj',  or 
of  Mars,  seems  to  have  witnessed  nothing  in 
particular  until,  at  last,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  it  became  the  scene  of  a  grand  review  in 
which  the  students  of  the  Royal  Military  School 
took  part.  While  the  review  was  going  on  a 
young  officer,  nephew  of  Orry,  controller  of 
finance,  who  had  suffered  from  the  persecution  of 
the  king's  favourite,  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  on  an  accusation  of  treason,  suggested  by 
the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.  He 
was  about  to  be  condemned,  when  the  king  was 
informed  by  express,  that  not  only  was  young 
Orry  no  traitor,  but  that  the  whole  army,  com- 
promised by  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of 
its  commander,  Marshal  Maillebois,  owed  its 
safety  to  Orry's  presence  of  mind,  and  to  a 
vigorous  charge  of  cavalry  directed  by  him. 
Louis  XV.  gave  the  young  man  a  new  com- 
mission, thus  marking  the  opening  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  by  an  act  of  justice. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  the 
Champ  de  Mars  played  an  important  part  ;  and 
through  the  course  of  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
scene  of  all  the  most  important  national  celebra- 
tions.    Nor  under  the  Empire  did  it  lose  the 
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character  it  had  thus  acquired.  In  July,  1790, 
the  year  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
general  federation  of  the  nation  was  celebrated  ; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  after  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  and  immediately  before  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  the  emperor  assembled  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  the  authorities  and  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  country  in  order  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution  which  he  had 
just  promulgated,  even  as  Louis  XVI.  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
National  Assembly. 

On  the  Sth  of  June  all  military  and  naval 
bodies,  national  or  foreign,  were  invited  to  send 
a  number  of  delegates,  according  to  the  forces 
represented,  to  an  assembly  which  was  to  be  held 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  14th  of  the  month 
following.  The  details  of  the  celebration  were 
regulated  by  special  decree  ;  and  artists  of  all 
kinds  were  invited  to  make  suggestions  towards 
the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  plain.  It 
was  determined  in  the  first  instance  to  convert 
this  plain  into  a  sort  of  basin  or  amphitheatre 
with  sloping  sides  and  a  hollow  in  the  middle. 
Many  thousands  of  labourers  were  employed  in 
this  work,  and  they  were  ultimately  joined  by 
the  whole  population  of  Paris,  just  as  two  years 
afterwards  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people 
took  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  festival  of 
the  Altar  to  the  Country. 

On  the  day  appointed  deputations  arrived  from 
all  parts  of  France,  the  visitors  being  hospitably 
entertained  by  private  citizens,  or  received  by 
innkeepers  at  reduced  charges.  Special  seats 
were  reserved  for  them  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Assembly,  for  the 
people  of  Paris,  but  above  all  for  King  Louis 
XVI.  On  the  13th,  the  day  before  the  festival, 
the  king  reviewed  the  troops,  the  deputations, 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  Paris  National  Guard, 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  in  the  Champs 
6lysees. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  National 
Guard  and  the  entire  population  were  on  foot. 
Many  had  passed  the  night  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  and  several  regiments  of  National  Guards 
had  marched  there  at  midnight  in  order  to  be  in 
good  time  for  the  approaching  celebration.  The 
deputies  from  the  provinces  assembled  at  the 
Bastille,  where  eighty-three  white  flags  bearing 
the  names  of  their  respective  departments  were 
distributed  among  them.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
march  began,  headed  by  a  body  of  cavalry 
belonging    to    the    National    Guard    of   Paris, 


which  was  followed  by  a  body  of  infiiintry,  the 
electors  of  Paris,  the  Paris  Commune,  and  the 
National  Assembly,  preceded  by  a  regiment  of 
children,  and  followed  by  a  regiment  of  old  men 
with  the  flags  of  the  sixty  battalions  of  Paris 
around  them.  Then  came  the  representatives  of 
the  federated  departments,  preceded  by  two  mar- 
shals of  France  with  a  numerous  staff",  and 
followed  by  a  number  of  officers  of  various 
corps,  including  the  King's  Body  Guard.  The 
procession  passed  through  the  town  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  to  the  sound  of 
artillery,  approaching  the  Champ  de  Mars  by 
way  of  the  Champs  Elys^s,  and  crossing  the 
river  by  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed  the  night 
before  just  opposite  the  village  of  Chaillot. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  now 
transformed  into  a  vast  circus,  had  been  raised  a 
triumphal  arch  bearing  a  number  of  inscriptions, 
among  which  may  be  cited  the  following  : — 

The  rights  of  man  were  ignored  for  centuries;  they 
have  been  re-established  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

You  love  that  liberty  which  you  now  possess ;  prove 
your  gratitude  by  preserving  it. 

In  the  Champ  de  Mars  300,000  persons  had 
assembled,  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  newly-made  amphitheatre,  all 
wearing  the  national  colours.  The  hillsides  of 
Chaillot  and  of  Passy  were  equally  filled  ;  as 
further  on  wcfc  the  amphitheatres  of  Meudon 
and  St.  Cloud,  of  Mont  Valerien  and  Mont- 
martre.  In  front  of  the  Military  School  were 
ascending  rows  of  seats,  covered  with  blue  and 
gold  drapery,  for  the  king,  the  court,  the  National 
Assembly,  the  various  constituted  bodies  and  the 
most  distinguished  guests.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  on  a  raised  piece  of  ground,  was 
a  monumental  altar  to  the  country  with  four 
immense  staircases  on  the  four  sides.  This  altar 
was  itself  two  years  later  made  the  object  of  a 
festival. 

The  king  had  for  this  day  only  been  named 
Chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  France.  He 
appointed  La  Fayette  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  post. 

Pending  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony, 
1,200  musicians  played  various  pieces  of  music, 
including  the  national  dances  of  Brittany, 
Auvergne,  and  Provence.  French  music  of  this 
period  was,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  and  of  the  "  Chant  du  Depart," 
by  no  means  impressive  in  itself,  though  hymns 
that  are  sung  by  thousands  of  voices  can  scarcely 
fail,  from  the  volume  of  sound  and  the  unanimity 
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of  feeling,  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  Patriotic  '  The  general  excitement  seemed  now  to  have 
hymns  were  in  any  case  sung,  and  they  excited  ,  reached  its  highest  pitch.  But  it  was  raised  stiU 
general  enthusiasm.  higher  when  the  king  in  his  turn  swore  fidelity 

At  half-past  three  a  salvo  of  artillery  announced  to  the  Constitution.  Many,  however,  complained 
the  beginning  of  the  festival.  The  king  was  at  the  time  that  he  took  the  oath,  not  from  the 
seated  in  his  tribune,  having  on  his  right  the  ,  al.Ur,  but  from  the  tribune,  where  he  was  sitting; 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  at  the  same  and  this  was  generally  looked  upon  as  of  bad 
level  as  himself.  La  Fayette  came  forward  to  take  augury.  From  that  time,  throughout  the  Re- 
the  king's  orders,  and  the  ceremony  commenced  I  volution,  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  known  as 
with  a    solemn    mass,  celebrated,   according   to  j  the  Champ  de  la  F^d^ration,  and  the  anniversan- 


general  tradition,  by  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  :  of  the  14th  of  July  was  celebrated  until  the 
afterwards   to   be   known    under  every    kind    of    of  the  Consulate. 


government  in  France,  including  the  Empire, 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  as  Talleyrand  the  Minister.    According, 


Some  two  years  later  the  altar  on  which  the 
Mass  of  the  Federation  had  been  celebrated  ivas 
itself  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  festival. 


however,  to  credible  accounts,  it  was  not  Talley-  \  larged  and  newly  decorated,  it  became  the  Altar 
rand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  but  Montmorency,  Grand  of  Patriotism  or  auU!  a  lapatrie,  and  once  more 
Almoner  of  France,  who  performed  mass  on  this  the  whole  population  took  part  in  the  prepar- 
soiemn  occasion.  The  prelate  was  in  any  case  j  ations,  when,  to  judge  by  a  letter  on  the  subject 
assisted  by  two  hundred  priests,  who,  wearing  I  left  by  an  actress  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  the 
tricolour  sashes,  surrounded  the  altar  ;  then  the  work  of  the  day  was  varied  by  a  certain  amount 
oriflamme  symbol  of  the  federation  was  blessed,  of  pleasantry.  "  Every  gentleman,"  sa\-s  the 
together  with  the  banners  given  to  the  depu-  actress,  "chose  a  lady  to  whom  he  offered  a  ven' 
tations  from  the  provinces.  Finally  La  Fayette  I  light  spade  decorated  with  ribands  ;  then,  headed 
ascended  the  staircase,  radiant,  but  full  of  emotion,  j  by  a  trand,  the  lovers  of  liberty  hastened  to  the 
and  placing  the  point  of  his  sword  on  the  Altar    general  rendez\-ous." 

of  the  Country,  pronounced  in  a  loud  firm  voice  \  In  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  al 
this  sacred  oath  :  "  We  swear  to  be  for  ever  i  last  constructed  a  colossal  altar,  at  which  the 
faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  deputies  from  the  National  Guards  of  France  and 
king  ;  to  maintain  with  all  our  power  the  Con-  |  from  the  various  army  corps  assembled,  and 
stitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  '  swore  allegiance  to  the  Republic.  Patriotic  altars 
•iccepted  by  the  king  ;  to  protect  the  persons  '  or  autels  a  la  patrie  had  already  been  raised  in 
and  property  of  all,  and  to  remain  united  to  I  various  parts  of  France,  when,  by  a  decree  of 
all  Frenchmen  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  July,  17<(2,  it  was  ordered  that  in  everycommune 
fraternitv."  j  a  patriotic  altar  should  be  erected,   to  which 
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children  should  be  brought,  where  young  people 
should  get  married,  and  on  which  should  be 
registered  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Above 
all  it  was  thought  necessary  that  round  the  altars 


solemn  deliberations  should  be  held  concerning    the  National  Guards,  was  meanwhile  determined 


themselves  alarmed  by  the  revolutionary  turn  of 
affairs,  and  withdrew  their  petition,  declaring  it 
to  be  illegal  in  form. 

General  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 


the  fate  of  the  country,  which  was  threatened  by 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

After  the  flight  of  the  king  a  petition  was  laid 
on  the  patriotic  altar  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
demanding  the  monarch's  formal  dethronement. 
At  the  Jacobin  Club  the  question  of  the  fell  of 
the  monarchy  had  been  boldly  put  forward  ;  and 
after  a  long  debate  the  petition  just  referred  to 
was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  for  general  accept- 
ation to  the  patriotic  altar  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  document  set  forth  that  the  nation  would  no 
more  acknowledge  Ixtuis  X  V'l.  or  any  other  king. 
That  very  evening,  however,  the  Jacobins  were 


under  all  circumstances  to  keep  order,  and  it  soon 
became  necessary  lor  his  troops  to  act.  Two 
wretched  men  had  concealed  themselves  beneath 
the  staircase  of  the  patriotic  altar  ;  and  some 
insults  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  them  to 
women  ascending  the  stairs  led  to  their  being 
attacked — trivial  origin  of  a  sanguinary  massacre 
— by  a  number  of  washerwomen  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  practical  jokers  in  hiding  beneath 
the  staircase  had  with  them  a  barrel  of  water, 
which  popular  indignation  converted  into  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  intended  to  blow  up  the 
altar,  together  with  the  faithful  assembled  on  its 
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st^ps.  The  patriotic  altar  was  at  that  time  an 
object  of  religious  veneration,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  two  men  beneath  the  staircase  was  looked 
upon  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilegious.  Some 
fanatics  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to  death  ; 
and  the  incident,  commented  upon  from  the  most 
different  points  of  view,  was  in  the  end  repre- 
sented as  an  onslaught  by  reactionists  on  the 
sworn  friends  of  liberty. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  constantly  increasing  ;  and  soon  it  was  sum- 
moned by  beat  of  drum,  and  with  all  the  usual 
formalities,  to  disperse.  Nothing  came  of  this 
demand  except  a  shower  of  stones  hurled  at  the 
National  Guard.  The  regular  troops,  composed 
principally  of  Royal  Guards,  replied  by  firing 
wildly  at  all  around  them.  The  patriotic  altar 
was  soon  covered  with  blood  and  surrounded  by 
corpses. 

The  crowd  fled  as  rapidly  as  its  numbers  would 
permit,  but  it  was  now  charged  by  cavalry^  and 
afterwards  fired  into  by  artillery.  To  stop  the 
carnage  La  Fayette  rode  up  to  the  guns,  himself 
exposed  to  their  shots.  The  number  of  persons 
killed  has,  of  course,  been  differently — very 
differently — estimated ;  but  according  to  a 
moderate  computation,  at  least  1,500  persons 
were  slain. 

General  La  Fayette,  and  Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris, 
had  given  a  general  order  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  massacre  was  ac- 
cepted by  Bailly.  It  was  for  this  reason,  indeed, 
that  in  November,  1793,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  his  execution  taking  place  on  the  very 
scene  of  the  massacre. 

When  armies  were  being  hastily  formed  for 
repelling  the  invasion  of  the  German  sovereigns 
the  recruiting  office  was  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  amphitheatres  were  erected  with  flags 
bearing  this  inscription,  "  Our  country  is  in 
danger."  On  a  table,  supported  by  two  drums, 
the  officers  of  the  Municipality  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  who  wished  to  enlist,  and  the 
enthusiasm,  now  wide-spreading,  gave  to  France 
fourteen  armies,  which,  untrained  as  bodies, 
(though  they  contained  numbers  of  trained  men 
disbanded  from  the  royal  army)  proved  them- 
selves valiant,  and  indeed  invincible,  in  the  field. 

The  next  great  festival  which  was  held  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  was  that  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
All  that  was  done  during  the  Revolution  against 
religion  was  aimed  particularly  at  the  clergy  and 
the  monks,  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake.  The 
celebration  of  the  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being 
had  been  fixed,  according  to  the  Revolutionary 


calendar,  for  the  20th  Prairial,  and  the  famous 
painter  David  had  been  charged  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  programme.  The  day  which 
Robespierre  had  chosen  for  the  celebration 
coincided  precisely  this  year  with  one  of  the 
great  Catholic  festivals — that  of  Whitsuntide. 

Robespierre  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  beginning  of  the  Festival  was  announced  by 
a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  Tuileries. 
Flowers  had  been  brought  to  Paris  from  thirty 
miles  round,  and  every  house  in  the  City  had 
its  garland,  while  all  the  women  carried 
bouquets  and  all  the  men  branches  of  oak.  A 
vast  amphitheatre  constructed  in  the  National 
Garden  (the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  that  is  to 
say)  held  the  members  of  the  Convention,  each 
of  whom  carried  in  his  hand  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  and  of  ears  of  corn. 

Robespierre,  detained  by  his  duties  at  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  arrived  late,  at  which 
there  was  some  amusement.  Dressed  in  the 
blue  coat  worn  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  and  wheat,  he  exclaimed :  "  O  Nature, 
how  delightful,  how  sublime  is  thy  power ! 
How  tyrants  must  tremble  and  grow  pale  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  Festival !  " 

After  the  founder  of  the  new  religion  had, 
in  accordance  with  the  programme,  delivered 
his  discourse,  whence  a  few  words  have  been 
cited,  he  walked  down  from  the  amphitheatre 
in  company  with  his  fellow-members  of  the 
Convention.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Palace 
had  been  erected  a  pyramid  consisting  of  dolls 
representing  atheism,  ambition,  egotism,  and 
false  simplicity  ;  then  came  the  rags  of  misery, 
through  which  could  be  seen  the  decorations 
and  splendour  of  the  slaves  of  Royalty. 
Robespierre  went  forward  with  a  torch  and  set 
fire  to  these  impostures.  When  wretchedness 
and  vice  had  been  consumed,  the  statue  of 
Wisdom  was  discovered  unfortunately  a  little 
scorched  by  the  flames  in  which  its  op|X>sites 
had  perished. 

The  whole  procession  next  moved  towards 
the  Champ  de  la  Reunion,  as  the  Champ  de 
Mars  was  now  called.  The  Convention  marched 
in  a  body  surrounded  by  a  tricolour  ribbon, 
which  was  carried  by  children,  young  men, 
middle-aged  men,  and  old  men,  all  crowned 
with  oak  and  myrtle.  No  arms  were  worn,  but 
every  deputy  exhibited  in  token  of  his  mission 
a  tricolour  sash,  and  carried  a  feather  in  his 
hat.     In    the   centre  of    the    procession    eight 
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oxen  with  gilded  horns  drew  an  antique  car 
bearing,  as  tributes,  instruments  of  art.  When 
the  Convention  established  itself  on  a  sym- 
bolical mountain,  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
fathers  and  mothers  sent  officially  by  the 
sections ;  also  by  their  young  daughters, 
crowned  with  roses,  and  older  children  adorned 
w^ith  violets.  Everyone,  moreover,  in  the 
procession  wore  national  colours. 

Then  there  was  a  fresh  discourse  from 
Robespierre,  after  which  hymns  by  Chdnier  and 
D^sorgues,  with  music  by  Gaveaux,  were  sung. 
The  music  of  the  hymns,  from  one  or  two 
specimens  preserved,  seems  to  have  been  poor, 
but  given  forth  by  thousands  of  voices  it  was 
doubtless  impressive.  After  an  invocation  to 
the  Eternal,  the  young  girls  strewed  their 
flowers  on  the  ground,  mothers  raised  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  old  men  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  bless  the  young  ones,  who 
swore  to  die  for  their  country  and  their  liberty. 
Revolutionary  in  its  origin,  the  Festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  celebrated  throughout  France, 
helped  everywhere  to  raise  the  Catholic  party  ; 
which  was  not  precisely  what  its  founders  had 
aimed  at. 

Another  solemn  festival  was  held  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
Toulon  from  the  English,  as  brought  about  by 
a  young  artillery  officer  named  Bonaparte, 
whose  name  was  being  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth  by  admirers  as  yet  unable  to  foresee 
that  the  object  of  their  admiration  would  before 
many  years  be  the  ruler  of  France  ;  for,  "  born 
of  the  Republic,"  he  was,  in  the  energetic  words 
of  Chateaubriand,  "to  kill  his  own  mother." 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1804,  the  day  after 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Notre-Dame, 
the  Champ  de  Mars  was  to  be  the  scene  of  yet 
another  festival — the  distribution  of  eagles 
among  the  different  regiments  of  the  French 
Army. 

It  was  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  that  Napoleon, 
after  his  return  from  Elba,  gave  a  banquet  to 
some  15,000  soldiers  and  National  Guards  ;  and 
again  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  that  he  assembled 
deputations  from  all  the  army-corps  and  all  the 
State  bodies  convoked  to  hear  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  "  additional  Act "  which  gave  new 
character  to  the  old  Napoleonic  Constitution. 
This  was  the  assembly  known  as  that  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  so  called  from  the  month  in 
which  it  was  held. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  Champ  de  Mars 
became   the  scene  of  a  military  representation 


in  which  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  which  had  fought,  or  rather  had 
executed  a  military  promenade,  in  Spain, 
attacked  some  battalions  playing  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  army,  which  at  the  proper  moment 
retreated.  Then  the  high  ground  since  known 
as  the  Trocadero  was  stormed,  as  the  Trocadero 
of  Spain  had  been  stormed  in  the  war  just 
terminated  ;  and  it  was  now  that  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  treating  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  as  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  to  the  glory  of  the  army 

of  Louis  xvm. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
military  representation  of  which  under  Louis 
XVIIL's  reign  the  Trocadero  had  been  made 
the  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  replacement 
of  the  Trocadero  by  Antwerp.  This  display,  on 
a  very  grand  scale,  was  attended  with  a  crush, 
a  panic,  and  almost  as  many  accidents  as  were 
caused  by  the  celebrated  fireworks  on  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  on  the  occasion  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
marriage. 

It  was  under  the  Restoration  that  the  Champ 
de  Mars  was  used  as  a  course  for  the  first  races, 
or  at  least  the  first  races  of  a  popular  character, 
established  in  France.  They  were,  after  some 
years,  as  already  mentioned,  transferred  to 
Longchamps.  Under  the  Second  Empire,  or 
rather  when  the  Second  Empire  was  about  to 
be  proclaimed,  the  Champ  de  Mars  witnessed  a 
magnificent  review  and  distribution  of  eagles — 
the  prelude,  in  fact,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  form  of  government.  "  Take  back 
these  eagles,"  said  the  prince  president  on  this 
occasion,  "  not  as  a  symbol  of  threats  against 
the  foreigner,  but  as  a  recollection  of  an  heroic 
epoch,  as  a  sign  of  nobility  for  each  regiment 
in  the  service.  Take  back  these  eagles  which 
so  often  led  your  fi&thers  to  victory,  and  swear, 
if  necessary,  to  die  in  their  defence."  This  was 
the  last  of  the  many  political,  scenes  of  which 
the  Champ  de  Mars  has  been  the  theatre.  In 
1867  it  furnished  a  site  for  the  annex  or  sup- 
plementary building  where,  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  that  year,  the 
machinery  was  displayed. 

If  the  Champs  tlysees  became  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  a  portion  of  Paris,  this  was 
also  to  happen  during  the  second  half  to  the 
more  distant  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  as  Paris  is 
still  constantly  growing  the  time  may  come 
when  Sevres  and  Saint-Cloud,  whither  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  leads,  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
suburbs,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  French 
metropolis,   from   which  they   are   now  distant 
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(counting    from    the    Place   de    ia    Concorde) 
some  six  miies. 

No  account,  whether  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
or  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibitions of  which  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the 


country  rendered  free,  the  desirability  soon 
became  apparent  of  familiarising  workmen  with 
the  best  methods  of  work  ;  and  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  were  brought  together  and  invited  to 
send  specimens  of  their  handicraft  to  a  great 
Exhibition,  of  which  Paris  was  to  be  the  scene. 
The  idea  was  conceived  under  the  Directory,  six 


Field  of  Mars  have  both  been  the  scene. 
The  first  Universal  Exhibition  was  held  in 
England  during  the  summer  of  1851,  but  the 
first  Industrial  Exhibition  on  a  large  scale,  with- 
out assistance  or  competition  from  the  foreigner, 
took  place  in  France  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  natural 
consequences. 

Before  1789  the  industrial  system  of  France, 
as  of  other  countries,  was  made  up  of  corporations 
and  guilds  rigidly  bound  by  rules  and  traditions  ; 
and  many  industrial  processes  were  so  many 
secrets  into  which  apprentices,  duly  articled, 
were  initiated,  but  which  were  jealously  guarded 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  A 
general  exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
machinery  would,  under  the  ancient  regime, 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time  ;  it  would  have  been  impossible,  that 
is  to  say. 

When,  however,  guilds  and  corporations  were 
broken    up    and    labour    was    throughout   the 


years  after  the  Revolution  ;  and  with  a  rapidity 
characteristic  of  the  period  it  was  at  once  carried 
out.  Of  some  hundred  exhibitors,  nearly  all 
belonged  to  Paris.  But  at  a  second  exhibition 
held  three  years  afterwards,  thirty-eight  depart- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  distant  ones, 
sent  examples  of  their  industry.  These  ex- 
hibitions were  to  be  triennial ;  though  their 
recurrence  at  fixed  intervals  was  sometimes 
interfered  with  by  political  or  military  events. 

The  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  France,  however, 
increased  in  importance  until,  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  they  took  a  prodigious  ' 
development.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848 
workmen  as  well  as  manufacturers  were  for  the 
first  time  encouraged  to  exhibit,  and  many  of 
them  gained  prizes.  Now,  too,  an  exhibition 
was  held  at  which  agriculture  as  well  as  industry' 
was  represented,  and  among  the  products  and 
manufactures  were  a  good  number  sent  from  the 
newly -acquired  Algeria.  Then  came  the  English 
Universal    Exhibition   of    1851,    held   in    Hyde 
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Park  ;  adorned  for  the  oc 
iiig  of  new  architecture, 
Jerrold,  writing  in  Plia< 
v{  "Crystal  Palace." 

In  1855  France,  not 
England,  opened  in  her 
Exhibition  in  the  Chain| 
in  part  from  the  glass  sti 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  but  It 
it  may  be,  more  substantia 
passed  since  the  openin| 
Industrial  Exhibition  ;  he 
before  the  introduction 
railways,  it  would  have 
if  it  had  been  thought  t 
manulacturers  to  compete 
turers  of  France.  The  Frt 
held  at  the  very  height  o: 
a  sad  reply  to  those  wJ 
Exhibition  of  1851  saw  ; 
guarantee,  of  perpetual  ] 
in  1867  the  illusory  na 
that  international  commei 
to  international  war 
u*as  at  least  indicated 
by  the  important  part 
played  in  the  midst  of 
the  steel  manufactures 
by  Herr  Krupp's  breec 
which  were  seen  to  do  i 
in  the  campaign  of  i87< 
Exhibition  was  being  hi 
difficulty  seemed  on  the 
France  and  Prussia  into  tl 
The  building  erected  foi 
International  Exhibitions 
loo  small,  the  second  and 
1878,  took  new  territory 
Mars ;  and  in  addition 
building  a  number  of  si 
supplementary  buildings 
chiefly  for  the  display  of 
besides  the  Champ  de  Ma 
in  1880,  took  in  the  Ai 
Ouai  d'Orsay,  the  terraa 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  an 
Trocadcro. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  i 
had  now  entirely  disappei 
of  War  had  strongly  objec 
for  peace  purposes  when  i 
that  a  temporary  buildin 
connection  with  the  Exhil 
be  erected  on  a  plain  whic 
reserved  for  military  exerci 
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Once  invaded,  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  soon  to 
be  fully  occupied,  and  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibitions  swallowed  up  the 
Champ  de  Mars  without  even  finding  its  vast 
space  sufficient.  The  desert  of  former  days  had 
become  the  most  frequented  place  in  the  world. 
More  than  that,  it  was  now  a  spot  where  the 
whole  world  was  represented — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  with  their 
different  human  types,  their  animals,  their 
plants,  their  minerals,  their  natural  products, 
their  industries,  their  sciences,  and  their  fine  arts. 
An  immense  number  of  buildings  in  every  form, 
in  every  style,  and  of  every  period  had  been 
erected.  Domes,  steeples,  towers,  cupolas,  min- 
arets, and  factory  chimneys  stood  out  against 
the  clear  sky  of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
confused  architecture  were  seen  the  large  green 
masses  of  the  winter  gardens. 

The  whole,  beheld  from  afar  in  a  bird's-eye 
view,  formed  an  enormous  ellipsis,  with  the 
marvellous  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  centre.  M. 
Eiffel,  a  French  engineer,  whose  name  would 
seem  to  denote  a  German  origin,  proposed  the 
tower  with  which  his  name  is  now  for  ever 
associated  five  years  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  Universal  Exhibition.  He  was  already 
known  by  some  important  works,  such  as  the 
great  iron  bridge  at  Bordeaux,  and  several  other 
bridges  in  the  south  of  France ;  also  by  the 
Douro  Viaduct,  and  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Szegedin  Road,  in  Hungary.  He  had  been 
employed  in  connection  with  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  machinery  annex. 

The  Americans  had  proposed  to  commemorate 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1875  by  a  tower 
one  thousand  feet  in  height,  equal  to  about  305 
French  metres.  But  they  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject, which  was  to  be  realised  by  M.  Eiffel,  whose 
tower  is  within  five  metres  of  the  height  con- 
templated by  the  architects  and  engineers  of 
Philadelphia.  The  calculations  for  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  formed  entirely  of  iron  trellis  work,  had 
been  so  carefully  made  that  when  the  component 
parts,  prepared  separately,  were  brought  to  the 
workshops  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  be  verified 
and  adjusted,  they  fitted  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. To  give  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame  rise  to  a  height  of 
sixty-six  metres  above  the  level  of  the  soil, 
while  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  loftiest  in 
the  world,  does  not  exceed  159  metres.  To  go 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  Eiffel  Tower 


is  half  as  high  again  as  the  notorious  Tower  of 
Babel,  of  which  the  altitude  was  625  feet,  other- 
wise 208  metres  and  a  few  centimetres.  At 
its  base  the  tower  measures,  on  each  of  its 
four  sides,  100  metres,  and  it  slopes  up  to  a 
platform  at  the  summit  which  measures,  on  each 
side,  ten  metres. 

The  first  platform,  with  immense  rooms  for 
different  purposes,  is  sixty-six  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  soil ;  just  eight  metres  less  than 
the  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  and  it  presents  a 
surface  of  5,000  square  metres.  It  may  be 
reached  either  by  a  staircase  of  350  steps,  or  by 
a  lift.  The  second  platform  stands  115  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  measures  thirty 
metres  on  each  side,  the  area  of  the  floor  being 
1,400  square  metres.  Here  the  Paris  Figaro 
established  a  printing  office,  whence  issued  the 
special  edition  of  the  Eiffel  Figaro^  in  which 
were  printed  the  names  of  all  the  visitors.  The 
third  platform,  276  metres  in  height,  can  only 
be  reached  by  lift.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
campanile,  or  bell  tower,  in  the  Italian  style, 
twenty-four  metres  in  height,  which  is  divided 
into  apartments  for  scientific  experiments,  and 
which  includes  M.  Eiffel's  reception  rooms.  At 
the  very  top  of  the  structure  is  a  light,  of  the 
power  employed  in  the  great  French  lighthouses. 
The  view  fi^om  the  Eiffel  Tower  becomes 
naturally  more  and  more  vast  2^  one  ascends  ; 
and  M.  Eiffel  has  had  maps  drawn  showing  the 
points  visible  from  the  third,  or  highest  platform, 
to  the  ordinary  sight.  This  map  is  exhibited 
on  the  third  platform. 

On  the  north  may  be  distinguished  two 
villages  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
seventy  kilometres  fi-om  Paris  (four  kilometres= 
two-and-a-half  miles)  ;  on  the  north-east  the 
forest  of  Hallatte,  at  the  back  of  Cenlis,  distant 
seventy-five  kilometres  ;  on  the  east  two  hills  in 
the  direction  of  Chiteau  Thierry,  eighty-two 
kilometres  ;  on  the  south-east  the  environs  of  La 
Ferte-Bernard,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
eighty-two  kilometres  ;  on  the  south,  the  other 
side  of  ^tampes,  sixty- two  kilometres  ;  on  the 
south-west  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  and  a  hill 
at  the  back,  eighty-three  kilometres  ;  on  the 
west  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  the  chapel  of 
Dreux,  and  the  environs  of  Dourdan,  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  kilometres ;  and  finally  on 
the  north-west  the  forest  of  Lyons,  ninety 
kilometres. 

Telescopic  distances  have  not  been  published. 
It  can  be  seen,  however,  that  this  loftiest  of 
observatories  would  be  of  immense  use  to  Paris 
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in  case  of  her  being  again   approached  by  in- 
vading armies. 

The  Eiffel  Tower  was  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889  ;  and  it 
remains  a  lasting  memorial  of  that  greatest 
of  great  exhibitions,  which,  on  certain  Sundays 
and  holidays,  attracted  as  many  as  400,000 
\'isitors.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  received 
altogether  twenty-five  million  visitors — or,  what 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  twenty-five  million 
visits — which  gives  an  average  of  139,000  daily. 
Apart  from  the  rich  and  varied  interest  belonging 
to  the  manufactures,  the  works  of  art,  the 
products  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  artificial,  that 
were  on  view,  the  Exhibition  possessed  a  high 
significance  in  a  political  sense.  It  showed  to 
Europe  and  to  the  world  that  France  had  more 
than  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  the  war, 
and  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  civilised  powers.  As  in  all  exhibitions, 
the  scientific  departments  attracted  less  attention, 
and  were  less  frequented  than  the  restaurants 
and  the  refreshment  rooms  ;  though  here,  also, 
there  were  opportunities  for  study,  especially  for 
those  interested  in  ethnology. 

Universal  exhibitions  have  been  compared  to 
small  towns,  but  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  small  worlds  ;  and  this  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  which  was  a 
microcosm  on  rather  a  large  sqale.  There  was 
no  part  of  the  world  unrepresented  in  its  varied 
departments,  especially  in  the  departments  con- 
secrated to  eating  and  drinking,  where  national 
dishes  and  beverages  were  served  by  attendants 
in  national  costume.  Here,  side  by  side  with  an 
Algerian  or  Turkish  coffee-house,  where  Mocha 
of  guaranteed  authenticity  was  provided,  with 
narghilis,  chiboucks,  and  Oriental  cigarettes  as 
appropriate  accompaniments,  stood  a  Dutch 
tavern  purveying  genuine  curagoa,  or  a  Bavarian 
beerhouse.  Vienna  was  in  evidence  by  its  so- 
called  "  cutlets "  of  chopped  meat,  and  Austria 
generally,  together  with  Hungary,  by  rare  and 
characteristic  wines.  The  Spanish  Cafe  was  'as 
remarkable  for  the  black  mantillas,  with  eyes 
to  match,  of  the  waitresses,  as  for  its  Malaga  and 
its  Xeres.  The  Danish  Cafe  was  distinguished 
by  its  ktimmel,  and  the  Swedish  Cafe  by  its 
punch,  made  in  the  Swedish  style,  and  handed 
to  the  customer  (also  in  the  Swedish  feshion) 
by  fair-haired,  fresh -complexioned  Swedish 
maidens.  The  Russian  traktir,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  specimens  of  Russian  village  huts 
formed  a  compendium  of  Russian  popular  life, 
in  a  country  where  the  popular  and  the  aristo- 


cratic, often  strangely  opposed,  are  sometimes 
strangely  intermingled.  The  wooden  t'sbas^ 
with  their  high  roofs,  curiously  surmounted 
by  semblances  of  horses'  heads,  which  have,  not 
only  a  picturesque,  but  a  mystical  significance 
—  true  examples  of  Russian  rural  architec- 
ture— showed  such  artistic  carving  above  the 
portico,  and  at  other  points,  that  many  a 
dull  cynic  declined  to  regard  them  as  authentic^ 
and  held  them  to  be  mere  fabrications,  intended 
to  astonish  and  delude  the  foreigner,  even  as 
Catherine  II.  is  supposed  to  have  been  deluded 
by  the  village  panoramas  got  up  for  her  benefit 
in  desert  tracts  by  the  ingenious  Potemkin. 

In  England  and  other  countries  which  are 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  highest  point  of 
civilisation,  the  humbler  classes  know  nothing  of 
art  work  in  connection  with  their  daily  life. 
But  the  Russian  peasant,  poor  and  uneducated, 
tasting  meat  once,  perhaps,  in  a  month,  and 
living  principally  on  black  bread,  salt  cucumbers,, 
dried  mushrooms,  and  porridge,  wears  a  costume 
full  of  colour,  a  red  shirt,  or  a  blue  kaftan  with 
a  scarlet  sash ;  and  he  adorns  in  his  own  rough 
but  picturesque  fashion  the  house  he  lives  in, 
and  every  article  of  its  modest  furniture.  The 
Russian  peasant,  like  the  peasant  in  other  coun- 
tries, makes  none  too  frequent  a  use  of  the 
towel ;  but  every  towel  that  he  possesses  is 
ornamented  with  an  embroidered  fringe,  worked 
by  women  who  have  never  studied  in  any  sort 
of  art  school,  but  who  have  acquired  certain  arts 
by  tradition,  and  possibly  through  inherited 
aptitude.  The  Russian  peasantry  are  still,  for 
the  most  part,  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing. 
But  when  the  whole  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  sent  to  school  its  native  artistic 
faculties  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  disappear.  At 
present  the  brain  of  the  poor  moujik  must 
somehow  occupy  itself  during  his  periods  of 
leisure  ;  and  it  works  for  the  most  part — and 
exclusively  when  he  happens  to  be  quite  un- 
lettered— through  eye  and  hand. 

At  the  Russian  restaurant,  or  traktir,  such 
national  delicacies  as  caviar,  dried  salmon^ 
pickled  cucumbers,  salt  mushrooms,  the  ordinary 
components  of  the  Russian  zakouska  or  praepran- 
dium,  were  tasted  by  the  visitor  to  the  great 
Exhibition  with  less  avidity  than  curiosity. 
These  excellent  comestibles  (only  one  has  got  to 
know  them  first)  were,  if  the  Russian  mode  was 
followed,  washed  down  with  a  glass  of  vodka; 
not,  it  nmst  be  admitted,  the  ordinary  vodka  of 
the  Russian  rural  districts,  but  vodka  of  a  more 
refined  description,  as  swallowed  (at  least  by  the 
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men)  at  the  simple  preparatory  lunches  given     country.     The  Russians  have  many  solid  dishes, 

immediately    before    dinner    at    the    houses     of    too  (such  as  boiled  sucking-pig  with  horse-radish 

the  great.  I  sauce)    which    are    quite    peculiar    to    Russia ; 

Those  were  itTongwho,  at  the  Russian  restaur-  1  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  adopted  all 


ants  of  the  Exhibition,  confined  themselves  to  I  kinds  of  entrees  from  the  French,  together  with 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  prepara-  various  dishes  of  German  and  of  Viennese  origin  ; 
tions  offered  at  every  well-ordered  zakouska  ;  |  while  they  have  likewise,  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
for  Russia  has  a  cuisine  of  her  own  well  worthy  of  t  taken  lessons  from  their  eastern  neighbours. 
practical  study — a  cuisine  which,  like  Russian  Roumania,  Servia,  and  what  remains  of  Turkey 
civilisation,  consists  partly  of  what  is  truly  were  represented  hy  dishes,  drinks,  and  graceful 
Russian,  but  largely  of  what  has  been  adapted  or  female  figures,  all  intensely  national.  Even  such 
simply  borrowed  from  various  foreign  nations,  unpicturesque  countries  as  England  and  America 
Thef/cAcc,  or  cabbage  soup,  the  iorJcA,  or  beetroot  I  had  their  characteristic  refreshment  places.  The 
soup,  the  oukha,  or  fish  soup,  and  the  batviuia,  .  English  hars,  served  by  much  admired  English 
or  iced  soup  of  Russia,  are  thoroughly  national,  barmaids,  practised  in  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of 
and,  except  that  the  Poles  have  also  an  iced  soup  ■■  casual  flirtation,  had  many  frequenters  ;  while 
called  chohdicCf  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  '  the  American  bars,  typical  of  a  country  where 
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1  and  liquor  are  becomingly  kept  apart, 
attracted  amateurs  of  all  classes  and  from  all 
countries.  Nor  must  Italy  be  forgotten  ;  the 
land  which  gave  to  France  not  only  its  music 
and  its  drama,  but  also  its  ices  and  its  pastry. 
It  is  believed  that  in  some  of  the  cafes  whose 
appearance  was  most  strikingly  foreign,  France 


same  name,  which,  apart  from  walls,  bastions, 
and  batteries,  was  defended  against  assailants  by 
a  broad  canal,  in  which,  even  at  low  tide,  the 
water  was  four  feet  deep.  The  French  ap- 
proached the  Trocad^ro  by  regular  siege  works, 
and,  after  completing  their  second  parallel, 
prepared   to  take  the    place   by  assault.     The 
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was  secretly  represented ;  for  numbers  of  young 
women  attired  in  garments  of  Oriental  make, 
while  perfectly  ignorant  of  Eastern  languages, 
talked  fluently,  and  often  very  agreeably,  in 
French. 

"  Trocad^o  "  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  forts 
which  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Angoulfeme, 
operating  in  Spain,  found  it  necessary  to  take 
before  advancing  upon  Cadiz.  The  stronghold 
in  question  was  constructed  on  an  island  of  the 


attack  was  made  on  the  i;th  of  August,  1823,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  before  day- 
break, that  is  to  say,  when  the  Spanish  garrison, 
trusting  overmuch  to  the  supposed  efficiency  of 
the  water  defences,  were  by  no  means  on  the 
alert.  The  French  troops  passed  the  water 
without  firing  a  shot,  scaled  the  walls,  turned 
the  guns  and  wall-pieces  against  the  Spaniards, 
and,  acting  with  great  rapidity,  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  fort. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    HOTEL    DE    VILLE    AND    CENTRAL    PARIS 
The  H6tel  de  Ville— Its  Histor>'— In  184B— The  Communards. 


IF  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  line  of 
the  Champs  jfelysees  leading  from  it  in  one 
direction,  and  that  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  the  line 
of  boulevards  in  another,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  central  points  of  Paris,  the  adminis- 
trative centre  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  on  the  east  side  of  that  Place  de  THotel  de 
Ville  Avhich  was  the  heart  of  ancient  Paris,  or 
at  least  of  so  much  of  ancient  Paris  as  stood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  burnt  by  the  Communards 
in  1 87 1  as  part  of  their  general  plan  of  incen- 
diarism, was  historically,  as  well  as  architec- 
turally, one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Paris.  In  spite  of  the  modifications  and  restora- 
tions which  it  had  undergone  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  its  existence,  it  never  lost  its 
original  character.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
the  palace  of  the  burgesses  and  merchants  of  the 
city,  and  there  was  a  certain  significance  in  its 
situation,  just  opposite  the  palace  of  the  kings, 
with  whom  the  representatives  of  the  city  were 
often,  so  far  as  they  dared,  in  conflict.  It  had 
witnessed,  moreover,  many  interesting  scenes. 
It  was  always  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection 
so  long  as  the  struggle  took  place  only  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  middle  classes.  It 
perished  in  a  struggle  between  the  middle 
classes  and  the  working  men. 

The  first  important  part  played  by  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  in  its  communal  character  dates  from 
the  time  of  Etienne  Marcel — most  ambitious 
of  Paris  mayors — in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Long,  however,  before  the  pretensions  of 
fetienne  Marcel,  under  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Tiberius,  privileged  corporations  ex- 
isted in  Paris  under  the  name  of  Nautae  Parisiaci, 
who  did  a  nautical  business  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  The  Maison  aux  Piliers,  where  6tienne 
Marcel  presided  over  the  Municipality  of  the 
period,  stood  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Francis  I.  on  the  15th  of  July,  1533.  "  While 
the  stone  was  being  laid,"  says  the  annalist  Du 
Breuil,  *'  fifes,  drums,  trumpets,  and  clarions  were 
sounded,  together  with  artillery  and  fifty  sack- 
butts  of  the  town  of  Paris!     At  the  same  time 


were  rung  the  chimes  of  Saint- Jean -en-Greve,  of 
Saint-Esprit,  and  of  Saint-Jacques-de-la-Bou- 
cherie.  In  the  middle  of  the  Greve  wine  was 
running,  and  tables  were  furnished  with  bread  and 
wine  for  all  comers,  while  cries  were  uttered  in  a 
loud  voice  by  the  common  people  :  '  Vive  le  Roy 
et  messieurs  de  la  ville  !  *  "  An  account  of  the 
before -mentioned  ceremony  has  been  left  by 
Boccadoro. 

In  spite  of  the  pompous  proceedings  by  which 
.the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  was  accom- 
panied, the  building  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
proceeded  with  very  slowly,  and  during  various 
foreign  and  civil  wars  interrupted  altogether. 
The  south  wing  had  been  erected  under  Henri 
II.  The  north  wing  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  The  building  was 
finished  during  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  whose 
equestrian  statue  by  Pierre  Biard  marked,  until 
the  Revolution,  the  principal  entrance.  After 
suffering  various  injuries  during  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  the  figure  of  the  once  popular 
king  was,  in  1703,  overturned  and  destroyed, 
to  be  afterwards  replaced  by  a  statue  in 
bronze. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  had  been  found  too  small ;  and  in  1749  it 
was  proposed  to  reconstruct  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti, 
where  now  stands  the  Mint.  This  project, 
however,  met  with  a  lively  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Parisians  generally  ;  and  in  1770  it  was 
decided  to  enlarge  the  existing  structure.  Funds, 
however,  were  not  forthcoming ;  and  when, 
nineteen  years  afterwards,  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  Hospital,  or  rather  Hospice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Church  of  Saint- Jean,  suppressed 
as  religious  establishments,  were,  as  buildings, 
annexed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  they 
adjoined. 

After  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  been  destroyed  in 
1 87 1  by  the  incendiaries  of  the  Commune,  the 
statues  of  Charlemagne,  of  Francis  L,  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  found  in  the  ashes.  They 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  equestrian  figure  of 
Henri  IV.  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
they   were    afterwards    replaced    by  groups    of 
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sculpture  which  have  no  sort  of  connection  with 
the  building. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville  has  an  interesting  history 
of  its  own.  In  141 1  Charles  VI.  restored  to  the 
Paris  municipality^  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
courage  shown  by  the  Parisians  against  the 
English,  several  privileges  which  had  been 
abolished  or  had  fellen  into  abeyance.  Then, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
Burgundians,  the  Paris  Municipahty  broke  into 
two  hostile  factions  ;  but  at  length,  from  hatred 
of  the  Armagnac  party,  the  municipality 
accepted  the  English  domination.  After  the 
return,  however,  of  Charles  VII.  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  magistrates  of  the  capital  showed 
themselves  thoroughly  loyal  and  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy. 

Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  respected  and  even 
augmented  the  privileges  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
But  during  the  religious  wars  the  municipality 
again  split  up  into  two  factions.  It  took  part, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
believing  that  it  was  thus  helping  to  suppress 
conspiracy  directed  against  the  life  of  the  king  ; 
but  it  made  every  effort  to  stop  bloodshed  when 
it  understood  the  true  character  of  the  infamous 
attack  upon  the  Huguenots.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  municipal  officers  were 
chosen  from  among  the  most  determined  sup- 
porters of  the  Catholic  League  ;  in  spite  of  which 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  made  every  effort  to  bring  Henri 
IV^.  to  Paris.  In  his  gratitude,  this  monarch 
made  lavish  promises  to  the  burgesses ;  and  he 
kept  them.  In  1589  Henri  III.  had  revoked  all 
the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
burgesses  of  Paris.  The  day  after  his  entry  into 
the  capital  Henri  IV.  re-established  the  muni- 
cipal body,  and  gave  back  to  it  the  whole  of  its 
ancient  liberties.  Then  it  was  that  the  munici- 
pality resolved  to  place  the  king^s  statue  before 
the  principal  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu 
abolished  the  principle  of  election  which  con- 
stituted the  very  basis  of  the  municipal  authority 
of  Paris.  Various  important  offices,  instead  of 
being  elective,  were  now  made  permanent  ap- 
pointments under  the  control  of  the  king  ;  and 
from  this  epoch  dates  the  decline  of  the  Paris 
municipal  body.  Under  the  ancient  regime 
Louis  XIV.  deprived  the  Town  Council  of  all 
power  ;  and  communal  liberty  had  disappeared 
in  Paris  when  ^he  great  Revolution  broke  out. 
Then,  however,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  became  once 
more  a  centre  of  political  activity  ;  and  it  was 


at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  eve  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  that  the  discussions  were  held 
which  led  immediately  to  the  attack  on  the 
fortress.-prison.  The  so-called  "electors"  of 
Paris,  themselves  chosen  the  moment  before 
from  among  the  Paris  population,  had  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Flesselles,  provost 
of  the  merchants,  when  a  report  was  spread  that 
he  had  concealed  several  barrels  of  gunpowder 
in  the  cellars  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  reactionary  measure  intended 
to  prevent  the  meditated  attack  on  the  hated 
stronghold  ;  and  people  rushed  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  distribute  the  powder  at  once  and 
with  their  own  hands.  The  Bastille  had  scarcely 
been  taken  when  the  captors,  returning  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  called  out,  "Down  with  De 
Flesselles,"  who,  attacked  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
escaped  by  a  convenient  door.  He  had  scarcely, 
however,  got  outside  when  he  was  recognised 
and  shot  dead.  With  the  death  of  the  Provost 
de  Flesselles  the  ancient  corporation  of  the 
burgesses  of  Paris,  with  their  privileges  of 
holding  courts,  commercial,  civil,  and  even 
criminal,  came  to  an  end.  On  its  ruins  was 
raised  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which  played  so 
terrible  a  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  especially 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  has  been  called  the  "  palace  of  revolution," 
and  during  the  last  hundred  years,  ever  since  the 
era  of  revolutions  set  in,  it  has  well  deserved  its 
name.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  served  as  head- 
quarters to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  registers  of 
the  Commune  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archives, 
and  furnish  the  only  authentic  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  most  sanguinary  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Under  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  the  municipal  power,  like  the 
legislative  power,  was  abolished  ;  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  now  only  known  as  the  scene  from 
time  to  time  of  public  entertainments.  Crowds 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  hear  the  victories  of  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed. On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's 
marriage  to  Marie  Louise  the  City  of  Paris 
revived  the  entertainments  which  it  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  ancient  kings. 
Napoleon  expressed  a  desire  to  present  his  wife 
to  the  burgesses  of  Paris  assembled  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  from  this  time, 
as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted,  gave  an  annual 
ball  on  the  15th  of  August. 

The  Restoration  did  nothing  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.      In  1830,  during  the  Revolution  which 
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placed  Louis  Philippe  on  ihu  throne  in  lieu  of' 
Charles  X.,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  chief  I 
object  of  contention  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  | 
it  was  in  the  Place  de  Grevc,  or  Place  de  I'Hotel  , 
de  Ville,  as  it  was  afterwards  to  be  called,  that  ! 
the  most  terrible  conflict  of  the  "three  days"  ! 
occurred.  Taken  and  re-taken,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville   at  last  remained   in    the  power  of   the 


Philippe  3  provisional  government  was  again 
proclaimed — proclaimed  itself,  that  is  to  say. 
Lamartine  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  without 
showing  any  aptitude  for  exercising  power,  the 
celebrated  writer,  whose  popularity  had  been 
much  increased  by  his  recently  published 
"  History  of  the  Girondists,"  delivered  a  number 
of  remarkable  speeches  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
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insurgents  ;  and  the  tricolour  flag,  which  for  the 
previous  fifteen  years  had  been  looked  upon  as 
an  emblem  of  sedition,  now  floated  once  more 
above  its  walls.  The  provisional  government,  es- 
tablished there  under  the  inspiration  of  La  Fayette, 
offered  a  crown  to  Louis  Philippe.  "  A  throne 
surrounded  by  Republican  institutions,"  such, 
in  a  few  words,  was  the  celebrated  "  programme 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville."  The  throne  remained, 
but  the  Republican  institutions  disappeared ; 
and  Louis  Philippe  made  no  step  towards  re- 
establishing the  very  institution — the  Municipal 
Council — which  had  made  him  king. 

Eighteen  years   later  another  revolution  was 
to   take   place ;    and   after    the   flight   of  Louis 


Hating  all  government,  a  portion  of  the  populace 
forced  its  way  into  the  passages  and  approached 
the  room  where  Lamartine  was  engaged  with 
laws  and  proclamations,  when  the  hero  of  the 
hour  laid  down  his  pen,  rushed  towards  the 
invading  crowd  and  called  upon  it  to  retire. 
No  less  than  seven  times  did  he  repeat  his 
adjurations  to  the  mob,  till,  at  last,  some  "  man 
of  the  people,"  foreseeing  that  the  republic 
about  to  be  established  would  not  be  of  the 
''  red "  hue  desired  by  the  extreme  Revolu- 
tionists, called  him  a  traitor  and  demanded  his 
head. 

"My   head!"   replied   Lamartine.     "Would 
to  heaven  that  every  one  of  you  had  it  on  his 
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shoulders.  You  would  then  be  calmer  and  more 
reasonable,  and  the  Revolution  would  be  accom- 
plished with  less  difficulty."    The  day  had  been 


won,  but  the  battle  was  to  begin  again  on  the 
morrow ;  and  now  once  more  Lamartine 
stilled  the  troubled  waters  by  a  few  eloquent 
phrases.  The  question  had  been  raised  whether 
the  tricolour  flag,  or  the  red  flag  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  should  be  adopted.  Lamartine  traced 
the  history  of  both  ;  and  the  crowd,  carried 
away  by  the  warmth  of  his  oratory,  decided 
with  acclamation  that  the  flag  of  the  new 
republic  must  be  the  flag  of  the  early  days  of 
the  great  Revolution,  the  flag  under  which  the 
great  battles  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire 


had  been  gained.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
when,  in  1789,  a  leaf  torn  from  a  tree  of  the 
Palais  Royal  by  Camille  Desmoulins  was  made 
a  sign  of  recognition,  green  was  on  the  point  (A 
beinir  adnnted  fnr  rhe  new  national  flag.     It  was 
'hen  someone  p>ointed  out 
»lour  of  the  Artois  family , 
and  red,  the  colours  of  the 
assumed,  to  which,  out  cJ 
lonarchy,  favourable  in  the 
laims  of  the  people,  white, 
French   kings,   was    added, 
ag  became  the  flag  of  the 
Revolution,  as,  during 
successive    changes  of 
government,     it     was 
equally  the  flag  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire.    At  the  Restor- 
ation    the    Monarchy 
committed    the    grave 
fault  of  re- introducing 
the  white  flag  of  the 
ancient  regime,  which 
Louis     Philippe      had 
the  good  sense   to  re- 
place by   the   Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  tri- 
colour. 

When  in  June,  1848. 
the  insurrection  of 
unemployed  workmen 
broke  out,  demanding, 
in  the  words  of  certain 
insurgents  at  Lyons. 
"  bread  or  bullets,"  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  became 
once  more  an  object  of 
contest  between  the 
opposing  forces  ;  but 
EL  DE  VILLE  ^^   suppoTteTS  of  thc 

Democratic  and  Social- 
istic Republic  were 
to  be  defeated,  and  the  H<itel  de  Ville  did 
not,  during  the  terrible  days  of  June,  change 
hands.  As  long  as  the  Republic  lasted — less 
than  four  years — the  municipal  institutions 
showed  signs  of  vitality,  which,  however, 
were  to  disappear  on  the  coup  d^etat  of 
December  2nd,  1851  ;  and  throughout  the 
second  Empire  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  occupied. 
in  lieu  of  an  independent  Municipal  Council,  by 
a  sort  of  consultative  commission  without  man- 
date and  without  authority,  attached  to  the 
Prefect  in  order  to  verify  his    accounts  with 
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closed  eyes.  By  way  of  compensation,  however, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  encouraged  to  give  balls, 
to  which  the  chief  of  the  State  accorded  his 
gracious  patronage.  It  was  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  M.  Berger, 
entertained  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  his  sue- 
cessor,  Baron  Haussman,  received  in  like  manner 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  while  proposing  to  ex- 
tend his  hospitality  to  the  Sultan.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  did  not  pass 
off  without  an  incident  which  caused  a  very 
painful  impression  at  the  time,  and  which  the 
French  would,  now  more  than  ever,  gladly 
forget ;  for  as  the  Tsar  was  about  to  enter  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  he  was  saluted  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Pologne  !  " 

If  the  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  marred  by  a  mere  exclamation, 
the  one  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  offer  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  stopped  by  a  tragic 
event.  News  had  suddenly  arrived  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Thus  was 
marked  the  failure  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
Mexican  policy  ;  and  thus  disappeared  for  ever 
his  fantastic  dreams  of  a  confederation  of  Latin, 
or  Latinised,  or  Latin-influenced  nations,  under 
the  patronage  of  France.  Up  to  this  time 
Napoleon  III.  had  been  marching  from  one 
success  to  another.  The  turning  point  in  his 
career  had  been  reached,  and  the  failure  in 
Mexico  was  to  be  followed  by  failures  in  every 
direction.  The  ball  in  honour  of  the  Sultan 
having  been  abandoned,  it  was  nevertheless 
thought  necessary  to  give  him  some  idea  of 
what  it  would  have  been  had  it  really  taken 
place.  Accordingly  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
lighted  up,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
was  escorted  through  the  deserted  ball-rooms 
and  saloons,  the  officer  appointed  to  accompany 
him  explaining,  as  he  passed  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  "  Here  you  would  have  seen  the  high 
functionaries  of  State  in  their  uniforms  with  full 
decorations  ;  here  most  of  the  dancing  would 
have  taken  place,  and  you  would  have  been 
enraptured  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  women  in 
the  most  charming  dresses  ;  here  would  have 
been  the  orchestra,  the  best  in  Paris,  and 
probably  in  the  whole  world."  This  strange 
jest  must  have  reminded  the  Sultan  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  books  in  the  Mahometan  world, 
that  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'*  with  its  tale 
of  an  honoured  guest  to  whom  a  dinner  without 
viands  was  offered. 

Some  months  later  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the 
scene  of  a  grand  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the 


Emperor  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history,  privileged  guests  were  admitted  by 
invitation  cards  to  galleries,  from  which  the 
spectacle  of  two  sovereigns  dining  together  could 
be  enjoyed.  Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  recommends  the  sight  of  two 
kings  engaged  in  single  combat  as  a  cure  for 
atrabiliousness.  It  was  probably  as  an  improve- 
ment on  Burton's  remedy,  so  difficult  to 
procure,  that  a  private  view  of  two  Emperors 
sitting  together  at  table  was  offered  to  a  favoured 
few. 

After  the  breakdown  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  flight  of  the  Empress  from  Paris,  the 
Government  of  National  Defence,  consisting  of 
all  the  Paris  Deputies,  had  its  head-quarters  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  here,  when  the  so-called 
government  had  given  place  to  the  Central 
Committee,  and  the  Central  Committee  to  the 
Commune,  the  last-named  body  held  its  delibera- 
tions. In  1875  ^^^  Hotel  de  Ville  was  recon- 
structed, with  certain  modifications  and  ampli- 
fications, on  the  lines  of  the  ancient  one,  burned 
down  by  the  Communards.  The  new  edifice 
contains  either  in  niches,  or  on  external 
pinnacles,  rather  more  than  100  statues,  repro- 
ducing the  features  of  all  kinds  of  celebrities, 
the  whole  of  them  belonging  to  France,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Cortone,  born  in  Italy.  The 
collection  includes  the  architects  of  the  original 
building,  some  of  the  most  famous  merchant- 
provosts,  mayors  of  Paris,  prefects  of  the  Seine, 
and  municipal  councillors,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Michel  Lallier,  who  delivered 
Paris  from  the  English,  Francois  Miron,  and 
Pierre  Viole.  Literature,  the  stage,  and  music 
are  largely  represented  in  the  effigies  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  B^ranger,  Boileau,  F.  Halevy,  Herold, 
Marivaux,  Moli^re,  Picard,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Charles  Perrault,  Quinault,  Regnard,  George 
Sand,  Scribe,  etc.  ;  nor  have  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  the  industrial  arts  been 
forgotten  in  this  spacious  Walhalla,  where  are 
found  the  statues  of  Boucher,  Boulle  (known 
among  Englishmen,  in  connection  with  various 
kinds  of  inlaid  work,  as  "  Bahl,")  Chardin,  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Louis  David,  Eugene  Delacroix, 
Decamps,  Firmin  Didpt,  the  well-known  printer, 
Jean  Goujon,  Gros,  Lancret,  Le  Brun,  Le  Notre, 
Pierre  Lescot,  Lesueur,  Mansard,  Germain  Pilon, 
Henri  Regnault,  Theodore  Rousseau,  Horace 
Vernet,  etc.  Mingled  with  the  writers,  com- 
posers, painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  are 
statesmen  and   historians  such   as   Cardinal   de 
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Richelieu,  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  the  Duke  de 
Saint-Simon,  De  Thou,  Pierre  de  J'Estoiie,  and 
Michelet,     Two  illustrious  tragedians  figure  in 
this  chosen  company,  Lekain  and  Talma. 
The  new  Hotel  de  V'ille  has  been  furnished 


Prefect  of  the  Seine,  whose  duties  are  exclusively 
administrative ;  and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who 
attends  not  only  to  the  Police  of  Paris,  but,  in  a 
general  way,  to  Police  matters  throughout  the 
country.    The  finances  of  the  city  or  town  oi 


with  magnificence  and  good  taste.  The  stair- 
cases are  very  fine,  but  the  essentially  modern 
character  of  the  internal  arrangements  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  lifb  which  work  between 
the  basement  and  the  upper  storeys. 

On  the  side  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  looking 
towards  the  river  are  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  performs  the 
functions  of  Mayor  of  Paris.  In  the  left 
wing  sit  the  clerks,  engaged  in  duties  as  com- 
plicated as  those  of  a  Ministerial  bureau,  and 
here  also  is  the  hall  in  which  the  sittings  of  the 
Municipal  Council  are  held.  The  prefectorial 
functions  are  divided  between  two  prefects  :  the 


Paris  {"  ville  de  Paris"  is  its  traditional,  historic 
name)  are  regulated,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  by  a  Municipal  Council 
composed  of  eighty  members  elected  on  universal 
suffrage,  four  members  for  each  arrondissement, 
or  one  for  each  quartier.  These  eighty  coun- 
cillors form  the  Council -General  of  the  Seine, 
whose  principal  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  budget 
of  the  department.  They  are  forbidden  to 
occupy  themselves  in  any  manner  with  politics. 
Though  the  prefects  of  the  various  departments 
are  not  supposed  in  France  to  exercise  political 
functions,  they  are  really  political  officers — that 
is  to  say,  they  are   appointed  by  the  Central 
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Government,  and  frequently,  though  in  many 
cases  secretly,  do  the  work  of  political  agents. 
During  the  invasion  of  1870  they  were  regarded 
as  political  officers,  and  everywhere  retired  as 
the  invaders  advanced  ;  the  mayors  meanwhile,  as 
municipal  officers,  everywhere  remaining.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  duties  of  the  Prefecture 
of  Paris  are  shared  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  that  the  former 
conducts  his  business  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilie. 
His  associate,  though  connected  with  the  Hotel 


de  Ville,  has  his  establishment,  with  its  various 
bureaux,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  the  "  Cite." 

The  island  of  the  Cite,  the  ancient  Lutetia, 
the  cradle  of  modern  Paris,  has  possessed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  certainly  from  the  first 
years  of  the  Roman  conquest,  a  religious  edifice, 
first  a  Pagan  temple  and  afterwards  a  Christian 
church,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Parisian 
island  ;  while  the  eastern  extremity  has  been 
always  occupied  by  a  palace  reserved  for  the 
Government,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII. 

THE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE. 

The  Palais  de  Justice — Its  Historical  Associations— Disturbances  in   P&ris— Successive  Fire»— During   the  Revolution 

The  Administration  of  Justice— The  Sainte'Ckapelte. 


NEXT  to  Notre-Dame  the  most  interesting 
edifice  in  the  island  of  the  City,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Quai  de  THorloge,  is  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
So  much  at  least  has  been  inferred,  apart  firom  the 
tradition  on  the  subject,  from  the  fact  that  when 
some  years  ago  the  building  was  reconstructed, 
Roman  remains  were  discovered  in  the  founda- 
tions. All,  however,  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
historical  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Palace 
is  that  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  it 
existed  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  Prankish  kings  of  the  second 
race.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  defence 
of  Paris  against  the  Normans  invading  the  city 
by  water  from  Rouen  and  the  lower  Seine.  At 
the  Palais  de  Justice  lived  the  Counts  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  the  kings  of  the  line  which 
came  to  an  end  with  the  unfortunate  "  Louis 
Capet"  (as  in  Revolutionary  parlance  he  was 
called)  who  lost  his  head  beneath  the  guillotine. 

Louis  le  Gros,  the  protector  of  the  Communes, 
died  at  the  Palace  in  1137.  Philip  Augustus, 
while  undertaking  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  Chiteau  du  Louvre,  made  the  Palace  his 
habitual  residence,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
married  Ingelburga,  sister  of  Canute,  King  of 
Denmark.  Under  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
the  court  or  tribunal  of  the  King  received  for 
the  first  time  the  name  of  Parliament,  its 
functions  being  to  discuss  and  decide  questions 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Sovereign,  and  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  illegality  or  legality  of  certain 
acts.  In  these  days  the  royal  residence  was  not 
luxuriously  furnished,  hay  doing  duty  for  carpet 
during  the  winter,  and  a  matting  of  weeds  during 
the  summer.  These  primitive  coverings  of  the 
palatial  floors  were  given  by  Philip  Augustus 
to  the  hospital  known  as  the  Hotel-Dieu  when- 
ever the  Court  left  Paris. 

The  King's  Palace  was  called  the  Palace  of 
Justice  from  the  fact  that  here  the  Sovereign 
held  Court,  and  decided  the  cases  submitted  to 
him  by  his  subjects,  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without,  the  assistance  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Parliament.  Here,  too,  St.  Louis  formed 
in  a  hall  adjoining  the  Holy  Chapel  a  library', 


in  w^hich  he  collected  copies  of  all  valuable 
manuscripts  placed  at  his  disposal.  This  library' 
was  open  to  learned  apd  studious  men,  with 
whom  the  king  loved  to  converse. 

Philip  the  Fair  enlarged  the  Palace ;  and 
under  his  reign  the  Parliament,  formerly  styled 
"  ambulatory,"  became  sedentary  :  it  no  longer, 
that  is  to  say,  followed  the  king  in  his  journeys 
from  one  residence  to  another.  The  members 
of  Parliament  had  lodgings  assigned  to  them 
in  that  part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  Under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  the  first  great  clock  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  France  was  placed  in  a 
square  tower  on  the  quay  ;  whence  the  name 
"  Quai  de  THorloge." 

It  was  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  that  Charles 

VI.  received  the  Greek  Emperor,  Manuel 
Palaiologus,  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  King 
of  Hungarj\  A  strange  incident  happened  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  latter  sovereign. 
He  had  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  the  pleading 
of  a  case  before  the  Parliament,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process  astonished  ever}'one 
by  taking  the  seat  reserved  for  the  King  of 
France.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  was 
about  to  lose  his  action  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  a  nobleman,  whereupon,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  chivalry,  not  appreciated  by  the 
assembly,  Sigismund  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
calling  to  him  the  pleader,  who,  from  no  fault  of 
his  own,  was  getting  defeated,  made  him  a 
knight ;  which  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  enabled  the  man  who  was  in  the 
right  to  gain  his  case. 

It  was  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  V.  of  England  with 
Catherine  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VI., 
was  celebrated.  Here,  too,  Henry  VI.,  King  of 
England,  resided  at  the  time  of  his  coronation 
as  King  of  France.     Under  the  reign  of  Charles 

VII.  certain  clerks,  "  les  clercs  de  la  basochc^'^ 
obtained  permission  to  represent  "farces  and 
moralities"  in  the  great  banqueting  hall,  an 
immense  marble  table  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  hall  serving  as  stage.  According  to  a 
writer  of  the  time,  this  table  was  "so  long,  so 
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broad,  and  so  thick,  that  no  sheet  of  marble  so 
thick,  so  broad,  and  so  long  was  ever  known 
elsewhere."  The  morality  of  the  so-called 
"moralities"  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
doubtful ;  for  after  a  time  they  were  stopped  by 
reason  of  their  alleged  impropriety.  This  was 
in  1476. 

Soon,  however,  the  clerks  attached  to  the 
Palace  of  Justice  reappeared  on  the  marble 
table  ;  when  they  again  got  themselves  into 
trouble  by  satirising  the  Government  of  Charles 
VIII.,  and  even  Charles  himself.  Several  of  the 
authors  and  actors  concerned  in  the  piece  were 
imprisoned,  and  were  only  liberated  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  claimed  for 
them  "  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  clerks  of  the  tribunals  and  the  students 
of  the  university  were,  in  those  days,  troublesome 
folk.  The  students  have  always  formed  an 
exceptional  class  in  Paris.  Unlike  the  uni- 
versity students  in  England,  they  live  in  the 
capital,  are  exposed  to  its  temptations,  and 
take  part  in  its  struggles. 

During  the  present  century  in  commotions 
and  insurrections  they  have  always  been  on  the 
popular  side.  In  former  times,  however,  they 
formed  a  party  in  themselves  ;  and  the  students 
of  Paris  would  engage  with  the  citizens  in 
formidable  contests,  which,  with  exaggerated 
features,  resembled  the  "  town  and  gown  "  rows 
of  which  our  own  universities  have  so  often 
been  the  scene. 

"In  the  year  1200,"  says  the  author  of 
" Singularit^s  Historiques,"  "a  German  gentle- 
man studying  at  Paris  sent  his  servant  to  a 
tavern  to  buy  some  wine.  The  servant  was 
maltreated,  whereupon  the  German  students 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow-countryman,  and 
served  the  wine-dealer  so  roughly  that  they  left 
him  nearly  dead.  The  townspeople  now  came 
to  avenge  the  tavern-keeper ;  and,  taking  up 
arms,  attacked  the  house  of  the  German  gentle- 
man and  his  fellow-countrymen.  There  was 
great  excitement  throughout  the  town.  The 
German  gentleman  and  five  students  of  his  nation 
were  killed.  The  Provost  of  Paris,  Thomas  by 
name,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Parisians  in 
this  onslaught ;  and  the  heads  of  the  schools 
made  a  complaint  on  the  subject  to  King 
Philip,  who,  without  waiting  for  any  further  in- 
formation, arrested  the  provost  and  several  of 
his  adherents,  demolished  their  houses,  tore  up 
their  vines  and  their  fruit-trees,  and  fearing  lest 
all  the  foreign  students  should  desert  Paris, 
issued  a  decree  for  the  protection  of  the  schools 


and  those  who  frequented  them.  Thomas,  for 
having  incited  instead  of  preventing  disorder, 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

In  1 22 1  the  students  of  the  university,  en- 
couraged  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
Philip  Augustus,  gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds 
of  excesses,  carrying  away  women  and  com- 
mitting outrages,  thefts,  and  murders  ;  where- 
upon Bishop  Guillaume  pronounced  excom- 
munication against  all  who  went  about  by 
night  or  day  with  arms.  As  the  decree  of  ex- 
communication produced  little  effect,  the 
bishop  caused  the  most  seditious  to  be  put  in 
prison,  and  drove  the  others  out  of  the  town, 
thus  re-establishing  tranquillity. 

In  1223  a  violent  quarrel  and  disturbance 
broke  out  between  the  scholars  and  the  inhabit- 
ants. Three  hundred  and  twenty  students 
were  killed  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Several 
professors  went  to  the  Pope  to  complain  of  so 
cruel  a  persecution  ;  and  some  of  them  with- 
drew, with  their  students,  from  the  capital. 
Paris  was  interdicted ;  and  its  schools,  so 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  towns  of  France, 
remained  without  professors  or  scholars,  and 
were  closed. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  as 
much  credulity  and  fanaticism  as  there  was 
anarchy  in  Paris.  This  was  fully  shown  when 
a  new  sect,  composed  entirely  of  priests,  declared 
itself  Its  members  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
looked  upon  most  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  as  useless,  and  ridiculed  the  worship  of 
saints  and  relics.  They  addressed  themselves 
particularly  to  women,  persuading  them  that 
nothing  they  did  was  sinful  so  long  as  it  was 
done  from  charity. 

An  ecclesiastic  named  Amaury,  the  chief  of 
this  sect,  set  forth  his  doctrine  to  the  Pope, 
who  condemned  it.  Amaury,  it  is  said,  died  of 
grief,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields.  The  disciples  he  left 
behind  him  were  nearly  all  ecclesiastics,  or 
professors  of  the  University  of  Paris.  There 
was,  however,  one  goldsmith  among  them,  who, 
we  are  assured,  uttered  prophecies. 

To  discover  the  members  of  this  sect  a 
stratagem  was  employed.  Raoul  de  Nemours 
and  another  priest  pretended  to  share  the 
opinions  of  the  heretics,  that  they  might  after- 
wards denounce  them.  The  offenders  were 
then  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Place  des 
Champeaux,  when  three  bishops  and  doctors 
in  theology  deprived  them  of  their  degrees,  and 
condemned  them  to  be  burnt  alive.    Fourteen 
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of  the  unhappy  men  underwent  this  frightful  out,  when  so  many  persons,  reputed  sage,  are 
punishment    and    supported    it    with    courage.  ^  unwilhng  to  do  so?" 

Four  were  excepted  and  condemned  to  perpetual  i  After  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  the  representa- 
imprisonment.  The  execution  took  place  on  tions  of  the  clerks  were  subjected  to  a  more  and 
the  2  ist  of  October,  1210.  I  more  severe  censorship;   and  towards  the  end 


to  pronounce  judgment,  condemned  at  the  same 
time  two  books  of  Aristotle  on  metaphysics  ;  and 

after  delivering  them  over  to  the  flames  forbade  '  of  the   sixteenth    century   the   Theatre   of    the 
all  persons  to  transcribe   them,   read  them,  or  |  Marble  Table  was  given  up  altogether. 
"retain  the  contents  in  their  memory"  under  '.       To  pass  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  it  was  at 
pain  of  excommunication.  |  the  Palais  de  Justice  that  this  monarch  received 

Under  Louis  XIL  the  irrepressible  clerks  of  |  the  challenge  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
the  Basoche  ridiculed  the  sovereign  as  the  ;  His  successors  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
personification  of  Avarice.  The  king  was  I  Louvre,  abandoning  altogether  the  ancient  palace, 
urged  to  treat  the  presumptuous  young  men  !  which  was  now  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
as  his  predecessors  had  often  done.  "Let  them  I  Law  Courts.  In  1618  a  great  portion  of  the 
play  in  all  freedom,"  he  replied.  "Let  them  |  building  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  it  was  only 
speak  as  they  will  of  me  and  my  Court.  If  they  i  by  incurring  great  personal  risk  that  the  Regis- 
notice  abuses  why  should  they  not  point  them  ';  trar    succeeded    in  saving    the    records    of    the 
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Parliament.  The  fire  wasgenerally  attributed  to 
accomplices,  real  or  supposed,  of  Ravaillac,  the 
assassin  of  Henri  IV.  Although  Ravaillac  had 
declared  himself  solely  responsible  for  the  murder, 
and  had  received  absolution  only  on  condition  of 
his  swearing  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  his  declara- 
tion, the  police  seemed  resolved  to  implicate  a 
number  of  other  persons ;   and  when  a  certain 


gomery,  who  by  mishap  had  slain  his  king  in  a 
tournament,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Damiens  of 
the  Four  Horses  had  been  confined.  The  tower 
of  the  conciergerie  was  for  a  long  time  called 
the  Montgomery  Tower. 

Besides  the  conciergerie,  the  hall  known  as 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  and  the  so-called 
"  Kitchen    of    Saint-Louis,"    with    an    immense 


amount  of  evidence  had  been  collected  against 
them  the  suspected  ones  thought  it  judicious 
(so  the  story  ran)  to  destroy  all  that  had  been 
written  down  against  them.  All  the  most 
characteristic,  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
building  was  destroyed,  including  the  large  hall 
lighted  solely  through  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  in  which  stood  the  statues  of  the  Kings 
of  France.  Charles  VII.  had  cut,  with  a  chisel, 
the  English  King's  face  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
these  mutilations  that  the  sUtue  of  Henry  VI. 
was  recognised  among  the  ruins.  The  famous 
marble  table  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
hall  had  been  damaged  beyond  remedy  by  the 
flames.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  the  Chapel  of 
Louis  XL,  in  which  that  devout  but  treacherous 
monarch  was  represented  kneeling  to  the 
Virgin,  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  palace 
was  the  prison  or  "conciergerie,"  where  Mont- 


I  chimney-piece  in  each  of  the  four  corners,  formed 
!  part  of  the  ancient  building. 
I      In  1776  the  Palais  de  Justice  again  took  fire, 
'  and  again  was  in  great  part  reconstructed.    In 
I  1835,  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  Town  of  Paris 
I  decided  to  enlarge  it,  and  the  plan  by  M.  Huyot, 
the  architect,  was  adopted   by  the   Municipal 
Council  in  1 840.     The  royal  sanction  was  then 
!  obtained ;    but  Louis  Philippe  did  not  remain 
long  enough  on  the  throne  to  see  the  work  of 
I  construction  terminated.    The  Republican  Gov- 
ernment of  1848  stopped  the  building;  and  it 
was  only  under  the  Second  Empire  in  1854  that 
it  was  resumed,  to  be  completed  in  1868.     More 
important  by  far  than  the  re -alterations,  additions, 
and    reconstructions   of    which    the     Palais   de 
Justice  has  in    successive  centuries    been  made 
the  subject  have  been  the  changes  in  the  French 
law,  and  in  various  matters  connected  with  its  ad- 
ministration.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
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citizens  were  arrested  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  on  mere  suspicion,  and  imprisoned  for 
an  indefinite  time  without  being  able  to  demand 
justice  in  any  form.  Some  half  a  dozen  years 
before  the  uprising  of  1789  the  king  had  decreed 
that  no  one  should  be  arrested  except  on  a 
definite  accusation  ;  but  the  order  was  habitu- 
ally set  at  nought. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  of  the  present  day  oc- 
cupies about  one  third  of  the  total  surface  of  the 
Cite.  Enclosed  on  the  east  by  the  Boulevard  du 
Palais,  on  the  west  by  the  Rue  de  Harlay,  on 
the  north  by  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Quai  des  Orf&vres,  it  forms  a 
quadrilateral  mass  in  which  all  styles  are  opposed 
and  confused,  from  the  feudal  towers  of  the  Ouai 
de  I'Horloge  to  the  new  buildings  begun  in 
Napoleon  III.'s  reign,  but  never  completed. 
To  the  left  of  this  strange  agglomeration 
the  air  is  pierced  by  the  graceful  spire  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  admirable  monument  of  the 
piety  and  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages. 

Some  portions  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Justice 
are  preserved  in  the  modern  edifice,  but  only 
the  substructures,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  northern 
buildings  facing  the  Seine.  The  principal  gate, 
and  the  central  pavilion  with  its  admirable 
fagade  at  the  bottom  of  the  courtyard  opening 
on  to  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  were  constructed 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The  northern 
portion,  from  the  clock  tower,  at  the  corner  of 
the  quay,  to  the  third  tower  behind,  has  been 
restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  All  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
absolutely  new. 

The  clock  tower,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  furnished  in  1370  by  order  of  Charles  V. 
with  the  first  large  clock  that  had  been  seen 
in  Paris,  the  work  of  a  German,  called  in  France 
Henri  de  Vic.  To  this  clock  the  northern 
quay  owes  its  name  of  "Quai  de  THorloge 
du  Palais "  or  "  Quai  de  THorloge."  The  bell 
suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
said  to  have  sounded  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  August  24,  1572  ;  a  doubtful 
honour,  which  is  also  claimed  for  the  bell  of 
Saint-Germain -I'Auxerrois. 

The  Palais  de  Justice,  as  it  now  exists,  possesses 
a  threefold  character  —  legal,  administrative, 
and  punitive.  Here  cases  are  tried,  here  the 
Prefect  of  Police  performs  the  multifarious 
duties  of  his  office,  and  here  criminals  are  im- 
prisoned.    Of  the  various  law  courts  the  Palais 


de  Justice  contains  five  :  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
in  which  appeal  cases  are  finally  heard  on 
questions  of  form,  but  of  form  only  ;  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  Court  of  Assizes,  the  Tribunal  of 
First  Instance,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Police.  These 
fill  the  halls  of  the  immense  building. 

The  Court  of  Cassation,  divided  into  three 
chambers,  counts  forty-eight  counsellors,  a  first 
president,  three  presidents  of  chamber,  a  pro- 
curator-general, six  advocates-general,  a  registrar- 
in-chief,  four  ordinary  registrars,  three  secretaries 
of  the  court,  a  librarian,  eight  ushers,  and  a 
receiver  of  registrations  and  fines  ;  altogether 
seventy-seven  persons.  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
divided  into  seven  chambers,  is  composed  of 
a  first  president,  seven  presidents  of  chamber, 
sixty-four  counsellors,  a  procurator-general, 
seven  advocates-general,  eleven  substitutes  at- 
tached to  the  court,  a  registrar-in-chief,  and 
fourteen  ordinary  registrars ;  altogether  106 
persons.  The  number  of  officials  and  clerks 
employed  in  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance  is 
still  greater.  Divided  into  eleven  chambers,  the 
tribunal  comprises  one  president,  eleven  vice- 
presidents,  sixty-two  judges,  and  fifteen  supple- 
mentary judges,  a  public  prosecutor,  twenty -six 
substitutes,  a  registrar-in-chief,  and  forty -five 
clerks  of  registration.  As  for  the  Police  Court, 
it  is  presided  over  in  turn  by  each  of  the  twenty 
magistrates  of  Paris,  two  Commissaries  of  Police 
doing  duty  as  assessors.  With  the  addition  of 
two  registrars  and  a  secretary  the  entire  estab- 
lishment consists  of  six  persons.  The  entire 
number  of  judges,  magistrates,  registrars,  and 
secretaries  employed  at  the  Palais  de  Justice 
amounts  to  351  ;  without  counting  a  floating 
body  of  some  hundreds  of  barristers,  solicitors, 
ushers,  and  clerks,  thronging  like  a  swarm  of 
black  ants  a  labyrinth  of  staircases,  corridors^ 
and  passages.  Yet  the  Palais  de  Justice,  con- 
stantly growing,  is  still  insuflScient  for  the 
multiplicity  of  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  history  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  marked 
by  the  fires  in  which  it  has  from  time  to  time 
been  burned  down.  The  first  of  these  broke 
out  on  the  night  of  the  Sth  of  March,  16 18, 
when  the  principal  hall  and  most  of  the  buildings 
adjoining  it  were  destroyed.  The  second,  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  October,  1737,  con- 
sumed the  buildings  forming  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  Sainte-Chapelle — an  edifice  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  constructed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Jean  Joconde,  a  monk  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Dominic. 
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The  third  fire  declared  itself  during  ihe  night 
of  January  lo,  1776,  in  the  hall  known  as  the 
Prisoners'  Gallery,  from  which  it  spread   to  all 
the   central    buildings.      In    this    conflagration 
perished    the    old    Montgomery  Tower.      The 
last  of  the  fires  in  which  so  many  portions  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  have  turn   by  turn 
succumbed,  was   lighted  by  order  of  the 
insurgent  Commune  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1871,   when    the    troops    from   Versailles 
were  entering  Paris,     The  principal  hall, 
the  prison,  the  old  towers  with  all  the  civil 
and  criminal  archives  (in  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  the  insurgents  may  have  been 
specially  interested)  were  all  consumed. 

These  repeated  catastrophes,  together 
with  numerous  restorations,  have  left  stand- 
ing but  very  little  of  the  ancient  Palais 
de  Justice.  The  central  pavilion,  recon- 
structed under  Louis  XVL  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  oT  the  architect  Desmaisons, 
is  connected  with  two  galleries  of  historical 
interest,  on  one  side  with  the  Galerie  Mer- 
cifere,  on  the  other  with  the  Galerie  Mar- 
chande.  The  names  of  "  Merci^re  "  and 
"  Marchande "  recall  the  lime  when  the 
galleries  so  named,  as  well  as  the  principal 
hall  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  palace,  were 
occupied  by  stalls  and  booths  in  which 
young  and  pretty  shop-girls  sold  all  sorts  of 
fashionable  and  frivolous  trifles,  such  as 
ribbons,  bows,  and  embroideries.  Here, 
too,  new  books  were  offered  for  sale. 
Here  Claude  Barbin  and  his  rivals  sold  to 
the  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  stage 
the  latest  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine.  Here  appointments  of  various 
kinds  were  made,  but  especially  of  one 
kind. 

The  Palace  Gallery,  or  Galerie  du  Palais,  was 
the  great  meeting-place  for  the  fashionable  world 
until  only  a  few  years  before  the  great  Re- 
volution, when  it  was  deserted  for  the  Palais 
Royal.  Some  of  its  little  shops  continued  to 
live  a  meagre  life  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Now  everything  of  the  kind  has 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  two  privileged 
establishments  where  "  toques "  and  togas^in 
plain  English,  caps  and  gowns — can  be  bought, 
or  even  hired,  by  barristers  attending  the 
"  palace." 

The  entrance  to  the  central  building  is  from 
the  Galerie  Mercifere,  through  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of   France.      The  visitor  reaches    a 


broad,  well-lighted  staircase,  where,  half-way  up, 
stands  in  a  niche  an  impressive  statue  of  Law, 
the  work  of  Gois,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  sceptre, 
and  in  the  other  the  Book  of  the  Law,  inscribed 
with  the  legend  "  In  legibus  satus." 
The  grand  staircase  of  the  Palais  leads  through 


a  waiting-room,  which  serves  also  as  a  library, 
to  the  three  first  chambers  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  rooms  are  of  a  becomingly  severe 
aspect.  The  walls  are  painted  a  greenish 
grey,  of  one  uniform  tint.  The  tribunal  is  some- 
times oblong,  sometimes  in  horse-shoe  form. 
On  the  iight  sits  the  assessor  representing  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  on  the  left  the  registrar 
on  duty.  In  the  "  parquet,"  or  enclosure  beneath 
the  tribunal,  is  the  table  of  the  usher,  who  calls 
the  next  case,  executes  the  president's  behests, 
and  maintains  order  in  the  court,  exclaiming 
"  Silence,  gentlemen,"  with  the  traditional  voice 

The   "parquet"   is  shut  in  by  a  balustrade 
technically  known  as  the  bar,  on  which  lean 
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the  advocates  as  they  deliver  their  speeches. 
The  space  furnished  with  benches  which  is 
reserved  for  them,  and  where  plaintiff  and 
defendant  may  also  sit,  is  enclosed  by  a  second 
bar,  designed  to  keep  off  the  public  properly 
so-called,  and  prevent  it  from  pressing  too  closely 


Virgin  supported  by  two  holy  women,  by  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  and  by  Saint  Louis,  graced  wilh 
the  exact  features  of  King  Charles  V'll.,  under 
whose  reign  this  masterpiece  was  executed.  On 
the  left  are  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint 
Denis,  and  Saint  Charlemagne.     Above  the  head 


upon  the  court.  TTiere  is  no  witness-box  in  a 
French  court.  The  witness  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  and  recites,  often  in  a  speech  that 
has  evidently  been  prepared  beforehand,  all  he 
knows  about  the  case  under  trial. 

Such  is  the  general  disposition  of  all  the  assize 
chambers  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Some,  how- 
ever, present  features  of  their  own.  The  first 
chamber,  for  instance,  contains  a  magnificent 
Calvary,  by  Van  Eyck  ;  one  of  the  rare  objects 
of  art  which  survive  from  the  ancient  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  palace.  On  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
rising  like  a  dome  between  two  side  panels,  is 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross.    On  His  right  is  the 


of  our  Lord  are  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Eternal 
Father  surrounded  by  angels,  while  the  back~ 
ground  is  occupied  by  a  landscape  less  real  than 
curious  ;  for  it  represents  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Tower  of  Nesle,  the  Louvtc,  and  the  Gothic 
buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  This  work. 
by  the  great  painter  of  Bruges,  executed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  formerly 
in  the  Principal  Hall  of  the  Parliament,  beneath 
the  portrait  of  Louis  XII.,  which  the  people 
(whose  "  father "  he  claimed  to  be)  destroyed 
in  1793.  The  portion  of  the  building  which 
contains  the  three  first  chambers  of  the  court- 
behind  the  portico  opening  on  to  the  Galerie 
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Merciere — escaped  the  fire  of  1776.     Its  lateral    It  must  have  been  constructed  under  the  Valois, 
and  southern  fe^ade,  turned  towards  the  court-  |  or   under  the  reign  of  Henri   IV.     But  it  is 


yard  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  is  pierced  with  lofty  I  difficult  to  ascertain  its  early  history,  for  but  few 
windows,  sculptured   in   the  Renaissance  style,     writers  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
17 
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The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chambers  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  are  all  entered  from  the  Galerie 
Marchande  ;  while  the  fourth  chamber  stands 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  said  gallery.  On 
the  left  of  the  Galerie  Merciere  is  the  famous 
Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  seventy-four  metres  long 
and  twenty-eight  broad.  This  is  the  great 
entrance  hall  to  the  courts  generally.  Why  it 
should  be  called  "  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  "  is  not 
evident,  though  the  name  may  be  due  either  to 
the  "  lost  steps  "  of  litigants  bringing  or  defending 
actions  without  result,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
"lost  steps"  of  those  who  walk  wearily  to  and 
fro  for  an  indefinite  time,  vainly  expecting  their 
case  to  be  called  on.  Whatever  the  derivation 
of  its  name,  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  halls  in  Europe.  Twice 
has  it  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  twice  rebuilt. 
The  first  large  hall  of  the  palace,  as  it  was  at 
that  time  called,  was  built  under  Philip  the  Fair 
and  finished  towards  1313.  It  was  adorned 
successively  with  the  statues  of  the  kings  of 
France  from  Pharamond  to  Francis  I.  ;  the  suc- 
cessful ones  being  represented  with  their  hands 
raised  to  heaven  in  token  of  thanksgiving,  the 
unfortunate  ones  with  head  and  hands  lowered 
towards  the  ground.  The  most  celebrated  or- 
nament of  the  large  hall  was  the  immense  marble 
table  of  which  ample  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

After  the  fire  of  16 18  (in  which  the  table  split 
into  several  pieces,  still  preserved  in  the  vaults 
of  the  palace)  a  new  hall  on  the  same  site,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  old  one,  was  built 
by  Jacques  Desbrosses,  which  was  burnt  in  187 1 
by  the  Commune,  to  be  promptly  rebuilt  by  MM. 
Due  Dommey  and  Daumet. 

The  seven  civil  chambers  of  the  tribunal  are 
entered  through  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  either 
from  the  ground  floor  or  from  the  upper  storey, 
which  is  reached  by  two  staircases.  This  portion 
of  the  palace  was  partly  reconstructed  in  1853 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  Baron  Hauss- 
mann  being  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  fact 
is  recorded  on  a  marble  slab  let  into  one  of 
the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  south  part  of 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  a  marble  monument 
was  raised  in  1821  to  Malesherbes,  the  courageous 
advocate  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  at  the  bar 
of  the  Convention.  The  monument  comprises 
the  statue  of  Malesherbes  with  figures  of  France 
ind  Fidelity  by  his  side.  On  the  pedestal  are 
low  reliefe,  representing  the  different  phases  of 
the  memorable  trial.  The  statues  are  by  Cortot, 
the  illustrative  details  by  Bosio.      The   Latin 


inscription  engraved  on  the  pedestal  was  com- 
posed by  Louis  XVIII.,  in  whose  reign  the 
monument  was  executed  and  placed  in  its  present 
position.  This  king,  who  translated  Horace  and 
otherwise  distinguished  himself  as  a  Latinist^ 
is  the  author  of  more  than  one  historical  in- 
scription in  the  Latin  language,  and  he  com- 
memorated by  this  means,  not  only  the 
heroism  of  Malesherbes,  who  defended  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  trial,  but  also  the  piety  of  the 
Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  other  side^ 
is  the  statue  of  Berryer,  which,  according  to- 
M.  Vitu,  is  **  the  homage  paid  to  eloquence  con- 
sidered as  the  auxiliary  of  justice."  In  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Hall  of  Lost  Steps,  to- 
the  left  of  Berryer's  monument,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  first  chamber,  once  the  bed-chamber  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  which,  reconstructed  with  great 
magnificence  by  Louis  XII.  for  his  marriage 
with  Mary  of  England,  daughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  took  the  name  of  the  Golden  Room.  It  after- 
wards played  an  important  part  in  the  annals  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Here  Marshal  de  Biron 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  28th  of  July^ 
1602.  Here  a  like  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  Marshal  d'Ancre  on  the  8th  of  July,  161 7. 
Here  the  kings  of  France  held  their  Bed  of 
Justice,  solidly  built  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  in  the  right  corner,  and  composed  of  a 
lofty  pile  of  cushions,  covered  with  blue  velvety 
in  which  golden  fleurs  de  lis  were  worked. 
Here,  finally,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1788,  the 
Marquis  d^Agoult,  commanding  three  detach- 
ments of  French  Guards,  Swiss  Guards,  Sappers,, 
and  Cavalry,  entered  to  arrest  Counsellors 
d'^premenil  and  Goislard,  when  the  president » 
surrounded  by  150  magistrates  and  seventeen 
peers  of  France,  every  one  wearing  the  insignia 
of  his  dignity,  called  upon  him  to  point  out  the 
two  inculpated  members,  and  exclaimed  :  "  We 
are  all  d'Epremenil  and  Goislard  !  What  crime 
have  they  committed  ?  " 

A  resolution  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Parliament  declaring  that  the  nation  alone  had 
the  right  to  impose  taxes  through  the  States- 
General.  This  resolution  and  the  scene  which 
followed  were  the  prelude  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Four  years  later  there  was  no  longer 
either  monarch  or  parliament,  French  Guards 
or  Swiss  Guards.  The  great  chamber  of  the 
palace  had  become  the  "  Hall  of  Equality," 
where,  on  the  17th  of  April,  17Q2,  was  estab- 
lished the   first  Revolutionary  Tribunal,    to   be 
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replaced  on  the  loth  of  May,  1793,  by  the 
criminal  tribunal  extraordinary ;  which  was 
reorganised  on  the  26th  of  September  by  a  decree 
which  contained  this  phrase,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  tribunal  itself:  "A  defender 
is  granted  by  law  to  calumniated  patriots,  but 
refused  to  conspirators."  Here  were  arraigned — 
one  cannot  say  tried — that  same  d'^premenil 
who  had  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  Barnave,  the  Girondists,  the  Queen  of 
France,  Mme.  Elizabeth,  Danton,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Chaumette,  Hebert,  and  Fabre 
d' Eglantine ;  then,  one  after  the  other,  the 
Robespierres,  with  Couthon,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Saint- Just,  Henriot,  and  Fouquier-Tinville — 
altogether  2,742  victims,  whose  2,742  heads  fell 
into  the  red  basket  either  on  the  former  Place 
Louis  XV.,  which  had  become  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  and  was  afterwards  to  be  known 
as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  on  the  Place  du 
Trone.  The  numbered  list,  which  used  to  be 
sent  out,  like  a  newspaper,  to  subscribers,  has  been 
preserved.  It  began  with  the  slaughter  of  the  26th 
of  August,  1792,  in  which  La  Porte,  intendant  of 
the  civil  list,  the  journalist  Durozoi,  and  the 
venerable  Jacques  Cazotte,  author  of  "  Le  Diable 
Amoureux,"  lost  their  heads. 

Cazotte  had  kept  up  a  long  correspondence 
with  Ponteaux,  secretary  of  the  civil  list,  and 
had  sent  him  several  plans  for  the  escape  of 
the  Royal  Family,  together  with  suggestions, 
from  his  point  of  view  invaluable,  for  crushing 
the  revolution.  The  letters  were  seized  at  the 
house  of  the  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  the  before- 
mentioned  La  Porte  ;  and  thereupon  Cazotte 
was  arrested.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  followed 
him  to  prison  ;  and  they  were  both  at  the 
Abbaye  during  the  atrocious  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember. The  unhappy  young  girl  had  been 
separated  from  her  father  since  the  beginning 
of  the  executions,  and  she  now  thought  only 
of  rejoining  him  either  to  save  his  life  or  to  die 
with  him.  Suddenly  she  heard  him  call  out, 
and  then  hurried  down  a  staircase  in  the  midst 
of  a  jingle  of  arms.  Before  there  was  time  to 
arrest  him  she  rushed  towards  him,  reached  him, 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  so  moved  the 
terrible  judges  by  her  daughterly  affection  that 
they  were  completely  disarmed.  Not  only  was  the 
old  man  spared,  but  he  and  his  heroic  daughter 
were  sent  back  with  a  guard  of  honour  to  their 
home.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  father 
wa$  again  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  On  the  advice  of  the  counsel 
defending  him,  he  denied  the  competence  of  the 


court  on  the  plea  of  autrefois  acquit.  It  was 
ruled,  however,  that  the  court  was  dealing  with 
new  facts,  and  the  judges  had  indeed  simply  to 
apply  the  decree  pronounced  against  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  preparing  the  repression  of 
the  loth  of  August.  The  evidence  against 
Cazotte  was  only  too  clear,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  ;  which  suggested  the  epigram 
that  "Judges  struck  where  executioners  had 
spared." 

But  these  very  judges,  bound  by  inflexible 
laws,  could  not  refuse  the  expression  of  their 
pity  and  esteem  to  the  unhappy  old  man. 
While  condemning  him  to  death  they  rendered 
homage  to  his  honesty  and  his  courage.  *'  Why," 
exclaimed  the  public  accuser,  "  after  a  virtuous 
life  of  seventy-two  years,  must  you  now  be 
declared  guilty  ?  Because  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
be  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father  ;  because 
one  must  also  be  a  good  citizen."  The  President 
of  the  Court,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  said  with 
gravity  and  emotion :  **  Old  man,  regard  the 
approach  of  death  without  fear.  It  has  no 
power  to  alarm  you.  It  can  have  no  terrors  for 
such  a  man  as  you." 

Cazotte  ascended  with  fortitude  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold,  and  exclaimed,  before  lowering  his 
head  :  "  I  die  as  I  have  lived,  faithful  to  my  God 
and  to  my  king."  The  last  victim  of  the  2,472 
was  Coffinhal,  vice-president  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal^  and  member  of  the  Council-General 
of  the  Paris  Commune. 

No  show  of  equity,  no  imitation  even  of 
judicial  forms,  gave  colour  to  these  bloody 
sacrifices.  Most  of  the  victims,  condemned 
beforehand^  were  brought  to  the  prison  of  the 
Conciergerie  at  eight  in  the  morning,  led  before 
the  tribunal  at  two,  and  executed  at  four.  A 
printing  office  established  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  court  was  connected  with  the  latter  by  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  through  which  notes  and 
documents  relating  to  the  case  before  the 
tribunal  were  passed  ;  and  often  the  sentence 
was  composed,  printed,  and  hawked  for  sale 
in  the  streets  before  being  read  to  the  victims. 

"  You  disgrace  the  guillotine  !  "  said  Robes- 
pierre one  day  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  public 
accuser. 

Of  this  historic  hall  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  four  walls.  Still,  however,  may  be  seen  the 
little  door  of  the  staircase  which  Marie  Antoinette 
ascended  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  jury, 
and  which  she  afterwards  descended  on  the  way 
to  her  dungeon. 

The  Galerie  Saint-Louis  is  the  name  given  to 
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the  ancient  gallery  connected  with  the  Galerie  by  no  matter  what  court,  against  any  person 
Marchande,  its  name  being  justified  by  the  born  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Paris  or  of  the  de- 
various  forms  in  which  incidents  from  the  life  of  ]  partment  of  the  Seine.  This  record,  contemplated 
Saint  Louis  are  represented  on  its  walls.     Here,  I  by  Napoleon    L,   was  established   in    1851    by 

M.    Rouher,    at    that    time   Minister    of 

^ Justice.    The  list  is  kept  strictly  secret ; 

I  nor  is  any  extract  permitted  except  on 

the  requisition  of  a  magistrate,  or  on 
the  application  of  one  of  the  persons 
sentenced,  requiring  it  in  his  own  in- 

The  Bureau  of  "  Judicial  Assistance," 
dating  from  1851,  enables  any  indigent 
person  to  plead  iti  formd  pauperis, 
whether  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Nor 
is  he  obliged  to  plead  in  person.  Not 
only  stamped  paper,  but  solicitors,  bar- 
risters, and  everj-  legal  luxury  are  sup- 
plied to  him  gratuitously.  It  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  lawyers  that  the 
pauper  litigant  is  relie\"ed. 

Two  curious  bureaux  connected  with 
the  Palais  de  Justice  are  those  in  which 
are  kept,  sealed  up  and  divided  into 
series  indicated  by  different  colours, 
objects  of  special  value  taken  from 
persons  brought  before  the  court,  or 
voluntarily  deposited  by  them  ;  together 
with  sums  of  money  which,  in  like 
manner,  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  legal  authorities.  Still  more  curious 
is  the  collection  of  articles  of  all  kinds 
stored  in  a  sort  of  museum,  which 
presents  the  aspect  at  once  of  a  bazaar 
and  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Here,  in 
striking  confusion,  are  seen  boots  and 
shoes,  clothes,  wigs,  rags,  and  a  variety 
of  things  seized  and  condemned  as 
fraudulent  imitations ;  likewise  instru- 
ments of  fraud,  such  as  false  scales. 
Here,  too,  in  abundance  are  murderous 
arms — knives,  daggers,  and  revolvers. 
Singularly  interesting  is  the  collection 
of  burglarious  instruments  of  the  most 

different   patterns,  from    the  enormous 

THE  FAQADE  OF  THE  OLD  PALAIS  DE  jusTFCE.  lump  of  iron,  which  might  bc  used  as 

a  battering  ram,  to  the  most  delicately- 
made    skeleton    key,   feeble  enough   i 


in  sculptured  and  coloured  wood,  is  the  effigy  of 
Saint  Louis,  close  to  the  open  space  where, 
when  centuries  ago  it  was  a  garden,  the  pious 
king  was  wont  to  imitate,  and  sometimes  to 
render,  justice  beneath  the  spreading  trees.  One 
of  the  bureaux  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  contains 
an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  sentences  passed, 


appearance,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the 
lock  of  an  iron  safe.  There  is  now  scarcely 
room  for  the  constantly  increasing  collection  of 
objects  at  the  service  of  fraud  and  crime. 

Beneath  this  strange  exhibition,  rendered  still 
more  sinister  by  the  method  and  order  with 
which  it  is  arranged,  are  disposed  in  two  storeys 
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the  four  chambers  which  together  constitute 
the  civil  tribunal.  Connected  with  the  criminal 
tribunal,  their  duty  is  to  try  offences  punishable 
by  a  scale  of  sentences,  with  five  years'  imprison- 


the  same  name,  is  sent  straight  to  the  criminal 
prison  of  Mazas.  It  will  then  take  him  a  week 
to  get  set  at  liberty.  In  London  he  would  have 
been    taken   at   once   to  the  magistrate  of  the 


nient  as  the  maximum.  According  to  one  of  the  '  district,  who  would  have  proceeded  without 
last  legislative  enactments  of  the  Second  Empire,  '  delay  to  the  verification  of  his  identity.  It 
persons  brought  before  a  police-court  remained  |  would  have  been  the  affair  of  two  hours  at  most. 


provisionally  at  liberty  except  under  grave  cir- 
cumstances. Cases,  moreover,  in  which  the 
offender  has  been  taken  in  flagrante  delicto  are 
decided  in  three  days.  "This  is  a  sign  of 
progress,"  says  M.  Vitu  ;  "  but  Paris  still 
needs  an  institution  of  which  London  is  justly 
proud,  that  of  district  magistrates,  something 
like  our  juges  dc  paix,  deciding  police  cases 
forthwith.  The  principal  merit  of  this  insti- 
tution is  that  it  prevents  arbitrary  detention 
and  serious  mistakes  such  as  unfortunately  are 
only  too  frequent  with  us.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred, and  will  occur  again,  in  which  an  in- 
offensive man,  arrested  by  mistake,  in  virtue 
of  a  regular  warrant   intended  for  another   of 


thanks  to  the  service  of  constables  at  the  disposal, 
day  and  night,  of  the  English  magistrate." 

The  police-courts  have  sometimes  to  deal  with 
remarkable  cases,  but  as  a  rule  their  duties  are 
of  a  somewhat  trivial  character.  Adventurers 
of  a  low  order,  swindlers  on  a  petty  scale,  and 
street  thieves  who  have  been  caught  with  their 
hands  in  the  pocket  of  a  gentleman  or  the  muff 
of  a  lady,  are  the  sort  of  persons  thej-  usually 
deal  with.  To  these  may  be  added  vendors 
of  pretended  theatrical  admissions,  hawkers  of 
forbidden  books,  and  a  few  drunkards.  From 
morning  till  night  the  police  are  constantly 
bringing  in  poor  wretches  of  both  sexes  ;  the 
men  for  the  most  part   in  blouses,  the  women 
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in  rags.  They  arrive  in  "cellular'*  carriages, 
vulgarly  called  "  salad  baskets "  ;  and  leaving 
the  vehicle  they  are  kept  together  by  a  long 
cord  attached  to  the  wrist  of  each  prisoner. 
The  place  of  confinement  where  they  remain 
pending  the  trial  is  called  the  *'  mouse-trap "  : 
two  rows,  placed  one  above  the  other,  each  of 
twenty-five  cells,  containing  one  prisoner  apiece. 
Every  cell  is  closed  in  front  by  an  iron  grating, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  aperture — a 
little  square  window  looking  into  the  corridor. 
Through  this  window,  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut,  but  which  is  almost  invariably  kept  open, 
the  prisoner  sees  all  that  takes  place  in  the 
passage,  and  the  occasional  arrival  of  privileged 
visitors  helps  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  day. 
The  wire  cages  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
detained  suggest  those  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  wild  beast  is  too  often 
imprinted  on  the  vicious  criminal  features  of  the 
incarcerated  ones. 

Disputes  with  cab-drivers  and  hackney  coach- 
men generally  are,  as  a  rule,  settled  by  the 
commissary  of  the  district  or  the  quartier.  But 
serious  complaints  have  now  and  then  to  be 
brought  before  the  Tribunal  of  Police.  In 
former  times  the  hackney  coaches  of  Paris  were 
at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  terror  of  the  town. 
"Nothing,*'  writes  Mercier,  "can  more  offend 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  than  the  shabby  appearance 
of  these  vehicles',  especially  if  he  has  ever  seen 
the  hackney  coaches  of  London  and  Brussels. 
Yet  the  aspect  of  the  drivers  is  still  more 
shocking  than  that  of  the  carriages,  or  of  the 
skinny  hacks  that  drag  those  frightful  machines. 
Some  have  but  half  a  coat  on,  others  none  at 
all ;  they  are  uniform  in  one  point  only,  that  is 
extreme  wretchedness  and  insolence.  You  inay 
observe  the  following  gradation  in  the  conduct 
of  these  brutes  in  human  shape.  Before  break- 
fast they  are  pretty  tractable,  they  grow  restive 
towards  noon,  but  in  the  evening  they  are  not 
to  be  borne.  The  commissaries  or  justices  of 
the  peace  are  the  only  umpires  between  the 
driver  and  the  drivee ;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
their  award  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  are 
generally  taken  from  the  honourable  body  of 
police  greyhounds,  and  are  of  course  allied  to 
the  formidable  phalanx  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
However,  if  you  would  roll  on  at  a  reasonable 
pace,  be  sure  you  take  a  hackney  coachman  half- 
seas-over.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  the  traces  giving  way,  or  the  wheels  fly- 
ing off  at  a  tangent.  You  find  yourself  with 
a  broken  shin  or  a  bloody  nose  ;  but  then,  for 


your  comfort,  you  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the 
fare.  Some  years  ago  a  report  prevailed  that 
some  alterations  were  to  take  place  in  the 
regulation  of  hackney  coaches ;  the  Parisian 
phaetons  took  the  alarm  and  drove  to  Choisy, 
where  the  King  was  at  that  time.  The  least 
appearance  of  a  commotion  strikes  terror  to  the 
heart  of  a  despot.  The  sight  of  i,8oo  empty 
coaches  frightened  the  monarch  ;  but  his  appre- 
hensions were  soon  removed  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard  and  courtiers.  Four  representatives 
of  the  phaetonic  body  were  clapped  into  prison 
and  the  speaker  sent  to  Bicetre,  to  deliver  his 
harangue  before  the  motley  inhabitants  of  that 
dreary  mansion.  The  safety  of  the  inhabitants 
doubtless  requires  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  providing  carriages  hung  on  better 
springs  and  generally  more  cleanly ;  but  the 
scarcity  of  hay  and  straw,  not  to  mention  the 
heavy  impost  of  twenty  sols  per  day  for  the 
privilege  of  rattling  over  the  pavement  of  Paris, 
when  for  the  value  of  an  English  shilling  you  may 
go  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  prevents 
the  introduction  of  so  desirable  a  reformation." 

In  another  part  of  his  always  interesting 
"  Picture  of  Paris,"  Mercier  becomes  quite  tragic 
on  the  subject  of  Paris  coaches  and  Paris  coach- 
men. "Look  to  the  right,"  he  says,  "and  see 
the  end  of  all  public  rejoicings  in  Paris  ;  see 
that  score  of  unfortunate  men,  some  of  them 
with  broken  legs  and  arms,  some  already  dead 
or  expiring.  Most  of  them  are  parents  of 
families,  who  by  this  catastrophe  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  most  horrible  misery.  I  had 
foretold  this  accident  as  the  consequence  of 
that  file  of  coaches  which  passed  us  before. 
The  police  take  so  little  notice  of  these  chance 
medleys  that  it  is  simply  a  wonder  such  acci- 
dents, already  too  frequent,  are  not  still  more 
numerous.  The  threatening  wheel  which  runs 
along  with  such  rapidity  carries  an  obdurate  man 
in  power,  who  has  not  leisure,  or  indeed  cares  not, 
to  observe  that  the  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects 
is  yet  fresh  on  the  stones  over  which  his  mag- 
nificent chariot  rattles  so  swiftly.  They  talk  of 
a  reformation,  but  when  is  it  to  take  place? 
All  those  who  have  any  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration keep  carriages,  and  what  care  they  for 
the  pedestrian  traveller  ?  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
in  the  year  1776,  on  the  road  to  Mesnil-Montant, 
was  knocked  down  by  a  large  Lapland  dog  and 
remained  on  the  spot,  whilst  the  master,  secure 
in  his  berline,  passed  him  by  with  that  stoic 
indifference  which  amounts  to  savage  barbarity. 
Rousseau,  lame  and  bruised,  was  taken  up  and 
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conducted  to  his  house  by  some  charitable 
peasants.  The  gentleman,  or  rather  savage, 
learning  the  identity  of  the  person  whom  the 
dog  had  knocked  down,  sent  a  servant  to  know 
■what  he  could  do  for  him.  'Tell  him,'  said 
Housseau,  '  to  keep  his  dog  chained,'  and  dis- 
missed the  messenger.  When  a  coachman  has 
crushed  or  crippled  a  passenger,  he  may  be 
carried  before  a  commissaire,  who  gravely  in- 
quires whether  the  accident  was  occasioned  by 
the  fore  wheels  or  the  hind  wheels.  If  one 
should  die  under  the  latter,  no  pecuniary 
damage  can  be  recovered  by  the  heirs-at-law, 
because  the  coachman  is  answerable  only  for 


connection  with  this  fatal  place,  extinguishes  all 
others  is  that  of  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette. 
After  a  captivity  of  nearly  a  year  in  the  Temple 
the  queen  was  conducted  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1792,  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  there  shut  up  in 
a  dark  narrow  cell  called  the  Council  Hall, 
lighted  from  the  courtyard  by  a  little  window 
crossed  with  iron  bars.  This  Council  Hall  was 
previously  divided  into  two  by  a  partition,  which 
had  now  been  removed  ;  and  in  place  of  it  a 
screen  was  fixed  which,  during  her  sleep,  shut 
the  queen  off  from  the  two  gendarmes  ordered 
to  watch  her  day  and  night.  The  daughter  of 
the  Csesars  left  her  dungeon  on  the   i5lh   01 


the  former ;  and  even  in  this  case  there  is  a 
police  standard  by  which  he  is  merely  judged  at 
so  much  an  arm  and  so  much  a  leg !  After  this 
'we  boast  of  being  a  civilised  nation  !  " 

In  addition  to  the  place  of  detention  already 
described,  the  Palais  de  Justice  contains  a  per- 
manent prison  known  historicallj'  as  the  Con- 
ciergerie, and,  by  its  official  name,  as  the  House 
of  Justice.  Here  are  received,  on  the  one  hand, 
prisoners  about  to  be  tried  before  the  Assize 
Court  or  the  Appeal  Court  of  Police ;  on  the 
other,  certain  prisoners  who  are  the  object  of 
special  favour  and  who  consider  themselves 
fortunate  to  be  confined  in  this  rather  than  any 
other  prison.  The  list  of  celebrated  persons 
who  have  been  detained  in  the  Conciergerie 
-would  be  a  long  one,  from  the  Constable  of 
Armagnac  (1440)  to  Prince  Napoleon  (1883), 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  dungeons  of  Damiens, 
of  Ra  vail  lac,  of  Lacenaire  the  murderer,  of 
Andre  Chenier  the  poet,  of  Mme.  Roland,  and 
of  Robespierre.    The  name  whose  memory,  in 


October,  17Q3,  dressed  in  black,  to  appear  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the  next  day, 
dressed  in  white,  to  step  into  the  cart  which 
conveyed  her  to  the  guillotine  erected  on  the 
Place  Louis  XV. 

This  historical  dungeon,  which,  says  M.  Vitu, 
could  not  contain  the  tears  which  it  has  caused 
to  be  shed,  and  ought  to  have  been  walled  up 
in  order  to  bury  the  memory  of  a  crime  un- 
worthy of  the  French  nation,  was  transformed 
into  a  chapel  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1816. 
The  altar  bears  a  Latin  inscription  which,  like 
others  previously  referred  to,  was  composed  by 
the  king  himself. 

Close  to  the  queen's  dungeon  is  the  so-called 
Hall  of  the  Girondists  (formerly  a  chapel),  in 
which  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  heroic 
of  the  Revolutionists  are  said,  by  a  not  too  trust- 
worthy legend,  to  have  passed  their  last  night. 

Locally  and  even  architecturally  connected 
with  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  the  Holy  Chapel, 
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one  of  the  most  perfect  sacred  buildings  that 
Paris  possesses.  The  courtyard  of  the  Holy 
Chapel,  mentioned  more  than  once  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Palace  of  Justice,  stands  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  principal  building,  and 
is  shut  in  by  the  Tribunal  of  Police  and  a  portion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal.     It  can  be  entered  from 
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The  royal  palace  contained,  moreover,  several 
private  oratories,  including  in  particular  one 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  In  1237  Baudouin 
II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  exhausted  by 
the  wars  he  had  been  sustaining  against  the 
Greeks,  came  to  France  to  beg  assistance  from 
King  Saint  Louis.     Baudouin  was  of  the  House 


five  different  points :  from  the  Boulevard  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice  ;  by  two  different  openings  from 
the  Police  Tribunal  ;  from  the  so-called  dep6t 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  ;  and  from  the  Cour 
du  Mai  on  the  north.east.  No  more  admirable 
specimen  of  the  religious  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  is  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  any  church 
or  chapel  more  venerable  by  its  origin  and  its 
antiquity.  Founded  by  Robert  I.  in  921,  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  replaced, 
in  the  royal  palace  of  which  it  had  formed  part, 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew,  which 
dated  from  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty. 


of  Flanders,  and  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  he  pledged  to  the  French  king  his 
county  of  Namur,  and  allowed  him  to  redeem 
certain  holy  relics — the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
sponge  which  had  wiped  away  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  lance  with  which 
his  side  had  been  pierced — on  which  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Genoese,  the  Abbess  of  Perceul,  Pietro 
Cornaro,  and  Peter  Zauni  had  lent  1 3,000 
gold  pieces.  The  relics  arrived  in  France  the 
year  afterwards,  and  crossed  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  pious  demonstrations  from  the  whole 
population.     The  king  himself,  and  the  Count 
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lofty ;  and  for  the  last  six  centuries  it  has 
resisted  every  cause  of  destruction,  including 
the  fire  which,  in  1630,  threatened  the  entire 
building. 

No  more  beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass 
are  to  be  seen  than  in  the  Holy  Chapel,  with  its 
immense  windows  resplendent  in  rich  and  varied 
colours.  A  remarkable  statue  of  the  Virgin 
bowing  her  head  as  if  in  tpken  of  assent,  now  at 
the  Hotel  Cluny,  belonged  originally  to  the 
Holy  Chapel.  According  to  a  pious  legend, 
the  figure  bent  forward  to  show  approval  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as 
formulated  by  Dutis  Scotus,  who  was  teaching 
theology  at  Paris  in  1304,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  miracle  until  now  maintains  the  same 
gesture  of  inclination. 

More  than  one  mediaeval  tradition  makes 
statues,  and  especially  statues  of  the  Virgin, 
perform  similar  actions.  There  is,  for  example, 
in  the  Contes  Divots  a  story  of  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  to  which  a  certain  bourgeois  qui  aimait 
une  dame  prayed  that  she  would  either  make  the 
lady  return  his  love  or  cause  that  love  to  cease. 
Some  time  previously  a  Hebrew  magician 
had  offered  to  secure  the  lady^s  affections 
for  the  infatuated  bourgeois  provided  he  would 
renounce  God,  the  saints,  and  especially  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  to  which  the  despondent  lover 
replied  that  though,  in  his  grief  and  despair,  he 
might  abandon  everything  else,  yet  nothing 
could  make  him  relinquish  his  allegiance  and 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  fidelity, 
under  all  temptations,  gave  him  some  right, 
he  hoped,  to  implore  the  influence  of  the  merci- 
ful Virgin  towards  softening  the  heart  of  the 
woman  he  so  passionately  loved  ;  and  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  before  which  he  prostrated  himself, 
showed  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head  that 
his  prayer  was  heard.  Fortunately,  the  lady 
whose  cold  demeanour  had  so  vexed  the  heart 
of  her  lover  was  in  the  church  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  miracle,  and,  seeing  the  Virgin 
bow  her  head  to  the  unhappy  bourgeois^  felt 
convinced  that  he  must  be  an  excellent  man. 
Thereupon  she  went  up  to  him,  asked  him  why 
he  looked  so  sad,  reproached  him  gently  with 
not  having  visited  her  of  late,  and  ended  by 
assuring  him  that  if  he  still  loved  her  she  fully 
returned  his  affection.  Somewhat  analogous  to 
this  legend,  though  in  a  different  order  of 
ideas,  is  that  of  the  Commander  whose 
statue  Don  Juan  invited  to  supper,  with 
consequences  too  familiar  to  be  worth  re- 
peating. 


The  ancient  statue  of  the  Virgin,  once  in  the 
Holy  Chapel,  venerated  now  in  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
regarded  simply  as  a  curiosity,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  statue.  The  sacred  relics  which 
the  Holy  Chapel  at  one  time  possessed  are  still 
preserved  at  Notre  Dame.  The  gold  case  which 
enclosed  them  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  converted 
into  coin. 

The  spire  which  now  surmounts  the  Holy 
Chapel  is  the  fourth  since  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  first  one,  by  Pierre  de  Montreuil, 
was  crumbling  away  from  age  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who  thereupon  had  it  restored  by 
a  master-carpenter,  Robert  Foucher.  Burnt  in 
the  great  fire  of  1630,  this  second  spire  was  re-con- 
structed by  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  The  fourth  edition  of 
it,  which  still  exists,  was  built  by  M.  Lassus 
in  the  florid  style  of  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  one  thing  which  strikes  the  visitor  to  the 
Holy  Chapel  above  everything  else,  and  which 
cannot  but  make  a  lasting  impression  on  him, 
is  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  already  referred  to.  They  date,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  were  put  in  on  the  day  the  building  was 
consecrated  in  1248.  In  their  present  condition 
and  form,  however,  they  take  us  back  only 
to  the  year  1837.  During  forty-six  years  (1791 
to  1837)  the  Holy  Chapel  was  given  up  to  all 
kinds  of  uses.  First  it  was  a  club-house,  then 
a  flour  magazine,  and  finally  a  bureau  for  official 
documents.  This  last  was  the  least  injurious  of 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  turned.  Never- 
theless the  incomparable  stained  glass  windows 
were  interfered  with  by  the  construction  of 
various  boxes  and  cupboards  along  the  sides 
of  the  building,  no  less  than  three  metres  of 
the  lower  part  of  each  window  being  thus  sacri- 
ficed. Certain  glaziers,  moreover,  employed  to 
take  down  the  windows,  clean  them,  and  put 
them  back,  had  made  serious  mistakes,  restoring 
portions  of  windows  to  the  wrong  frames.  The 
subjects  of  the  stained  art- work  are  all  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  a  thousand  glass  panels 
figure  a  thousand  different  personages. 

The  restoration  of  the  windows  had  been 
entrusted,  after  a  public  competition,  to  M. 
Henri  Gerante,  a  French  artist  who,  more  than 
any  other,  has  contributed  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  seemingly  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass. 
But,  unhappily,  M.  Gerante  died  before  begin- 
ning his  work,  which,  thereupon,  was  divided 
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betweea  M.  Steintheil,  for  the  drawing  and 
painting,  and  M,  Lusson  for  the  material  pre- 
paration. Their  labours  were  crowned  with 
the  most  complete  success.  Entering  the  Holy 
Chapel  one  is  literally  dazzled  by  the  bright 
rich  colours  from  the  windows  on  all  sides,  blend- 
ing  together  in  the  most  harmonious  manner. 


centuries  ago  the  necessity  was  recognised  in 
France  of  leaving  commercial  and  industrial 
cases  to  the  decision  of  men  competent,  from 
their  occupation,  to  deal  with  such  matters. 
Paris  owes  its  Tribunal  of  Commerce  to  King 
Charles  IX. ;  hut  the  code  under  which  issues  are 
now  decided  dates  only  firom  September,  1807 — 


Right  and  left  of  the  nave  the  place  is  shown 
where  Saint  Louis  and  Blanche  de  Castille  were 
accustomed  to  sit  opposite  one  another  to  hear 
mass  and  other  religious  services.  A  corner, 
moreover,  is  pointed  out,  with  an  iron  network 
before  it,  where,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, the  suspicious  Louis  XT.  used  to  retire  in 
order  to  hear  mass  without  being  seen  ;  j>erhaps 
also  to  watch  the  faithful  at  their  prayers.  In 
many  an  old  French  church  corners  and 
passages  may  be  met  with,  protected  by  a 
network  or  simply  by  rails,  which  served,  it 
is  said,  to  shut  off  lepers  from  the  general 
congregation. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Palais  de  Justice  is 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  which  has  its  own 
code,  its  own  judges  and  functionaries.     Three 


from  the  First  Empire,  that  is  to  say.  The 
commercial  judges  are  named  for  two  years  by 
the  merchants  and  tradesmen  domiciled  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  Formerly  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  or  Consular  Tribunal,  held  its 
sittings  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  Saint-M6ry 
in  the  Hotel  des  Consuls,  the  gate  of  which  used 
to  support  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Simon 
Guilain. 

This  mercantile  court  consists  of  five  merchants, 
the  first  bearing  the  title  of  judge,  and  the  four 
others  that  of  consuls.  The  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce was  removed  from  the  old  house  in  the 
Rue  Satnt-Mery  in  1826,  to  be  installed  on  the 
first  storey  of  the  newly  constructed  Bourse. 
Soon,  however,  the  place  assigned  to  it  became 
inadequate  for  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  cases  brought  befsre  the  court  ;  and  a  special 
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edifice  was  erected  for  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  This  structure,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ouai  aux  Fleurs, 
on  the  east  by  the  Rue  Aube,  on  the  south  by 
the  Rue  de  Lutece,    and    on    the  west   by  thi 


Interior  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees,"  the 
most  cutting  satire  ever  directed  against  the 
tjTanny  of  the  Jacobins  ;  and,  in  another  style, 
"The  Perilous  Forest,  or  the  Brigands  of 
Calabria,"  a  true  type  of  the  ancient  melodrama. 
Suppressed    in    1807,  this  theatre  underwent  i 


Boulevard  du  Palais.     To  build  a  new  Palais  de  1  number  of  transformations,   to  serve  at  last  as 


Justice  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  all  that  ex- 
isted of  the  ancient  Cit^.  One  curious  building, 
which,  after  undergoing  every  kind  of  modifica- 
tion, ultimately,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Court  of  Commerce,  disappeared  altogether,  was 
the  ancient  Church  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
This  sacred  edifice  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution,  when  churches  had  gone  very 
much  out  of  fashion,  became  the  Theatre 
Henri  IV.,  to  be  afterwards  called  Palais  Varicte, 
Theatre  de  la  Cite,  Cite  Variete,  and  Theatre 
Mozart.     Here  was  represented,  in  1795,  "The 


a  dancing  saloon,   known  to  everyone  and    be- 
loved bj-  students  under  the  title  of  The  Prado. 

The  cupola  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is  a 
reproduction,  as  to  form,  of  the  cupola  of  a  little 
church  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon 
III.  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  while 
he  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the  attack  on  the 
Solferino  Tower.  The  Audience  Chamber  of 
the  Tribunal  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Robert  Fleury,  representing  incidents  in  the 
commercial  history  of  France  from  Charles  IX. 
to  Napoleon  III. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    FIRE     BRIGADE    AND    THE    POLICE. 
The  Sapturs-^ompiers—TYM  Prefect  of  Police — The  Card*  RepublicaifU — T«e  Spy  System. 


THE  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  standing  north 
of  the  Rue  de  Lutfece,  has  for  pendant  on 
its  south  side  (that  is  to  say,  between  the  Rue 
de  Lut^ce  and  the  quay)  the  barrack  of  the 
Republican  Guard  and  two  houses  adjoining  it, 
one  of  which  is  the  private  residence  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police :  where,  moreover,  he  has  his 
private  office  ;  while  the  second  contains  the 
station  of  the  firemen  of  the  town  of  Paris. 

The  Fire  Brigade,  or  corps  of  Sapeurs-pompiers, 
is  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  partly  under  that  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
who  takes  charge  of  its  organisation,  its  recruit- 
ment, and  its  internal  administration.  Much 
was  said  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  fire  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  1887  of  the  evils  of  this  dual 
system  ;  the  chief  of  the  corps,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Minister,  being  often  an 
experienced  soldier,  but  never  before  his  appoint- 
ment a  skilled  fireman.  There  is  a  reason, 
however,  for  placing  the  Sapeurs-pompiers  under 
the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War.  During  the 
campaign  of  1870  and  1871  the  Germans  refused 
to  recognise  the  military  character  of  corps  not 
holding  their  commission  from  this  minister. 
Thus  the  National  Guards,  as  a  purely  civic 
body,  were  not  looked  upon  as  soldiers,  and  were 
threatened  with  the  penalties  inflicted  on  persons 
taking  up  arms  without  authority  from  the 
central  military  power.  In  the  next  war  against 
Germany  the  French  propose  to  call  out  the 
whole  of  their  available  forces  ;  and  to  be  recog- 
nised as  regular  troops  the  Sapeurs-pompiers 
must  have  a  military  organisation  and  act  under 
military  chiefs  formally  appointed  and  responsible 
to  a  superior  officer.  All  this,  however,  could 
surely  be  accomplished  without  rendering  the 
corps  unfit  for  the  special  duties  assigned  to  it. 

The  Sapeurs-pompiers  are  organised  in  twelve 
companies,  forming  two  battalions,  and  are 
distributed  among  the  150  barracks,  stations,  and 
watch-houses  comprised  in  the  twenty  districts, 
or  arrondisse merits^  of  Paris. 

The  Magistracy  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  was 
created  under  the  Consulate  of  the  ist  of  July, 
1800,  when  the  Central  Power  took  over  the 
general  police  duties  entrusted  under  the 
Monarchy  to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Police, 


and  which  had  been  transferred  by  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  Prefect  is 
specially  empowered  to  take,  personally,  every 
step  necessary  for  the  discovery  and  repression 
of  crime  and  for  the  punishment  of  criminals. 
He  is  charged,  moreover,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  all  that  relates 
to  the  administrative  and  economic  government 
of  the  prisons  and  houses  of  detention  and 
correction,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
munes of  Saint-Cloud,  Sevres,  Meudon,  and 
Enghien,  suburbs  of  Paris  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise* 

The  Prefect  of  Police  has  beneath  his  orders 
all  the  police  of  the  capital,  or  rather  of  the 
department  to  which  the  capital  belongs.  This 
service  is  divided  into  two  special  organisations  : 
Municipal  Police  and  Agents  of  Security.  The 
'* Security"  force  consists  of  three  hundred 
agents  with  the  title  of  inspector,  commanded  by 
five  chief  inspectors,  ten  brigadiers,  and  tw^enty 
sub-brigadiers.  These  agents  are  employed  in 
arresting  malefactors,  and  are  viewed  with 
intense  hatred  by  the  criminal  class  generally. 
The  Municipal  Police  counts  an  effective  of 
about  8,000  men,  commanded  by  38  peace 
officers,  25  chief  inspectors,  100  brigadiers,  and 
700  sub-brigadiers.  The  entire  expenditure  of 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Police  Service  amounts  to 
twenty-five  million  francs  a  year,  of  which  eleven 
millions  are  put  down  for  pay  and  the  remainder 
for  uniforms,  office  expenses,  and  all  kinds  of 
extras. 

"  If,"  says  a  French  writer  who  knows  London 
as  well  as  Paris,  ''  our  police  is  not  always 
so  clear-sighted  and  so  clever  as  it  might  be^ 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  more  tolerant  than  vexatious. 
Our  *  keepers  of  the  peace '  do  not  impose  on 
the  Paris  population  all  the  respect  that  the 
English  people  feels  for  its  policemen  ;  nor 
have  they  the  same  rigid  bearing  or  the  same 
herculean  aspect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  without  their  brutality — quite  incredible  to 
anyone  w^ho  has  not  lived  in  London.  Nearly 
all  have  been  in  the  army,  and  they  preserve 
the  familiar  aspect  of  the  French  soldier  ;  while 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prefecture,  the  one 
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they  least  observe  is  that  which  forbids  them  to 
talk  in  the  street  with  servant  maids  and  cooks. 
But  they  are  intelligent,  ingenious,  possessed  of 
a  certain  tact,  and  brave  to  the  point  of  self- 
sacrifice.  They  are  at  present  more  appreciated 
and  more  popular,  with  their  tunic,  their  military 
cap,  their  high  boots,  and  their  little  cloak, 
which  give  them  the  look  of  troops  on  a  cam- 
paign, than  were  the  Sergents  de  Ville  whose 
swallow-tail  coat  and  black  cocked  hat  were 
so  much  feared  by  rioters  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe." 

The  Barracks  of  the  Prefecture  are  occupied 
by  the  Garde  Republicaine,  which  succeeds  the 
Garde  de  Paris,  the  latter  having  itself  succeeded 
the  Garde  Municipale,  which  was  simply  the 
Gendarmerie  Royale  of  the  Town  of  Paris, 
created  under  the  Restoration.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 848  the  name  of  the  Garde  Municipale 
was  changed,  as  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
the  title  of  Gendarmerie  Royale  was  abolished. 
Notwithstanding  alterations  of  name  and  certain 
slight  modifications  of  uniform,  the  Republican 
Guard  is  a  legion  of  gendarmerie  like  the  different 
corps  that  preceded  it.  Commanded  by  a 
colonel,  the  Republican  Guard  is  divided  into 
two  detachments  or  brigades,  each  under  a 
lieutenant-colonel ;  the  first  consisting  of  three 
battalions  of  infantry,  the  second  of  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  whole  force  com- 
prises 118  officers,  with  2,800  men  beneath  their 
orders — 2,200  infantry,  and  600  cavalry. 

The  Republican  Guard,  one  of  the  finest  corps 
that  can  be  seen,  belongs  to  the  cadres  of  the 
regular  army  ;  and  it  served  brilliantly  in  the 
war  of  1 870  and  1 87 1 .  Its  special  duties,  however, 
are  to  keep  order  in  the  City  of  Paris  ;  though, 
in  consideration  of  its  mixed  character,  the  pay 
assigned  to  it  is  furnished,  half  by  the  State,  half 
by  the  Town  of  Paris.  Among  other  merits 
it  possesses  an  admirable  band,  in  which  may 
be  found  some  of  the  finest  orchestral 
players  in  a  capital  possessing  an  abundance  of 
fine  orchestras.  The  evidence  of  a  Garde 
Republicaine,  or  gendarme,  is  accepted  at  the 
police  courts  as  unimpeachable.  The  written 
statement  drawn  up  by  a  gendarme  may  be 
denied  by  the  accused,  but  it  cannot  be  set  aside. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,''  says  M.  Auguste  Vitu, 
in  his  work  on  "  Paris,"  "  very  few  evil  results 
are  caused  by  this  rule  ;  for  the  gendarme  is  1 
honest.  But  he  may  make  a  mistake.  In 
London,  the  magistrate,  having  generally  to 
deal  only  with  policemen  of  his  own  district, 
knows     them   personally,    can  .  judge   of   their 


intelligence  and  disposition,  and  is  able  in  certain 
cases  to  see  whether  they  are  obscuring  or 
altering  the  truth.  He  exercises  over  them, 
in  case  of  negligence  or  error,  accidental  or 
intentional,  the  right  of  reprimanding  and  of 
suspending  them.  In  Paris  the  *  judges  of 
correction,'  before  whom,  at  one  time  or  another, 
every  one  of  the  *  keepers  of  the  peace'  or  of 
the  Republican  Guards  (altogether  about  10,000 
men)  may  appear,  can  only  accept  their  evidence. 
It  is  doubtless  sincere,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
testing  it." 

Of  the  spy  system  in  connection  with  police 
administration  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  ac- 
curate knowledge,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  not  until  long  afterwards  that  secret  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind  are  divulged.  But 
in  principle  the  system  described  by  Mercier 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  still  exists. 

"This,"  writes  that  faithful  chronicler,  "may 
be  termed  the  second  part  of  Parisian  grievances. 
Yet,  like  even  the  most  poisonous  reptile, 
these  bloodhounds  are  of  some  service  to  the 
community  :  they  form  a  mass  of  corruption 
which  the  police  distil,  as  it  were,  with  equal 
art  and  judgment,  and,  by  mixing  it  with  a 
few  salutary  ingredients,  soften  its  baneful 
nature,  and  turn  it  to  public  advantage.  The 
dregs  that  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  still 
are  the  spies  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  ;  for 
these  also  belong  to  the  police.  The  distilled 
matter  itself  consists  of  the  thief-catchers,  etc. 
They,  like  other  spies,  have  persons  to  watch 
over  them  ;  each  is  foremost  to  impeach  the 
other,  and  a  base  lucre  is  the  bone  of  contention 
amongst  those  wretches,  who  are,  of  all  evils, 
the  most  necessary.  Such  are  the  admirable 
regulations  of  the  Paris  police  that  a  man, 
if  suspected,  is  so  closely  watched  that  the 
most  minute  transaction  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned is  treasured  up  till  it  is  fit  time  to  arrest 
him.  The  police  does  not  confine  its  care  to 
the  capital  only.  Droves  of  its  runners  are  sent 
to  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  this  kingdom, 
where,  by  mixing  with  those  whose  character  is 
suspicious,  they  insinuate  themselves  into  their 
confidence,  and  by  pretending  to  join  in  their 
mischievous  schemes,  get  sufllicient  information 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  mere  narrative  of  the  following  fact,  which 
happened  when  M.  de  Sartine  was  at  the  head 
of  this  department,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  watchfulness  of  the  police.  A  gentleman 
travelling  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  with  only 
one   servant    in    his   company   was   stopped  at 
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the  turnpike  by  the  Custom  House  officer,  who, 
having  inquired  his  name,  told  him  he  must 
go  directly  to  M.  de  Sartine.  The  traveller 
was  both  astonished  and  frightened  at  this 
peremptory  command,  which,  however,  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  disobey.  He  went,  and 
his  fears  soon  subsided  at  the  civil  reception  he 
met  with  ;    but  his  surprise 

was  greatly  increased  when       , . 

the   magistrate,   whom,    to      j 
his  knowledge,  he  had  never       | 
seen  before,  calling  him  by 
his  name,  gave  him  an  ac-       I 
count  of  every  transaction 
that   had    taken  place  pre-       i 
vious    to    the    gentleman's 
departure   from    Bordeaux,       I 
and     even     minutely      de-       i 
scribed  the  full  contents  of       I 
his  portmanteau.  'Now,  sir,' 
continued    the     Lieutenant       i 
de  Police,  '  to  show  that  I       I 
am  well    informed  I  ha\e 
a  trifle  more  to  disclose  to 
you.     You    are    going    to 
such    and    such   an    hotel,       | 
and   a   scheme    is    laid    by 
your  servant  to  murder  you       I 
by  ten    o'clock.'       'Then,       , 
my    lord,   I    must  shift  my       | 
quarters  to  defeat  his  wicked 
intention.'     '  By  no  means, 
sir  ;  you  must  not  even  take       > 
notice  of  what  I  have  said. 
Retire  to  bed  at  your  usual      [ 
hour,  and  leave  the  rest  to       ! 
me.'     The    gentleman    fol- 
lowed   the    advice   of   the 
magistrate  and  went  to  the 
hotel.     About  an  hour  after       | 
he    had    lain   down,    when, 
no  doubt,  he  was  but  little      I 
inclined  to  compose  himself  *  poh 

to  rest,  the  servant,  armed 
with    a  clasp-knife,  entered 

the  room  on  tip-toe,  drew  near  the  bed,  and  was  ' 
about  to  fulfil  his  murderous  intention.  Then 
four  men,  rushing  from  behind  the  hangings, 
seized  the  wretch,  who  confessed  all,  and  soon 
afterwards  paid  to  the  injured  laws  of  humanity 
the  forfeit  of  his  Ufe." 

Since  the  Revolution  the  number  of  spies 
employed  in  France  has  doubtless  diminished. 
But  they  have  existed  in  that  country,  as  in 
others,    from     time    immemorial.       A    French 


V-, 


writer,  dealing  with  this  subject,  traces  the 
history  of  espionage  to  the  remotest  antiquity  ; 
the  first  spies  being,  according  to  his  view,  the 
brothers  of  Joseph,  who  were  for  that  reason 
detained  when  they  visited  him  in  Egypt  as 
Pharaoh's  minister.  The  Romans  employed 
spies  in  their  armies,  and  both  Nero  and  Caligula 
had  an  immense  number  of 

secret  agents.     Alfred  the 

Great  was  a  spy  of  the 
chivalrous,  self-  sacrificing 
kind  ;  lor,  risking  his  life 
on  behalf  of  his  own  peopk 
he  would  assuredly,  had  he 
been  recognised  in  the 
Danish  camp,  have  been 
put  to  death.  The  spy 
sj-stem  was  first  established 
in  France  on  a  large,  widely 
organised  scale  by  Richelieu, 
under  whose  orders  the 
notorious  Father  Joseph  be- 
came the  director  of  a  net- 
work of  spies  which  included 
not  only  all  the  religious 
orders  of  France,  but  many 
persons  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  middle  classes. 
This  sort  of  conspiracy  had, 
moreover,  its  correspondents 
abroad. 

The  Police,  strongly  or- 
ganised under  Louis  XIV., 
included  a  numerous  body 
of  spies.  But  all  that  had 
before  been  known  in 
the  way  of  espionage  was 
eclipsed  in  Louis  XV.'s 
reign,  when  the  too  famous 
De  Sartine,  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  gave  to  his  spy  sys- 
tem a  prodigious  extension. 
pigj  Under  the  administration  of 

De  Sartine  spies  were  em- 
ployed to  follow  the  Court  ; 
and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  main- 
tained a  subdivision  of  spies  to  watch  the 
doings  of  all  foreigners  arriving  in  Paris, 
and  to  ascertain,  in  particular,  the  object  of 
their  visit.  This  course  of  action  is  followed 
to  the  present  day  in  Russia,  not  only  secretly, 
but  in  the  first  instance  openly.  Thus  the  chief 
of  a  bureau  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office 
questions  the  stranger  in  the  politest  manner  as 
to  his  motive  in  coming  to  Russia,  the  friends. 
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if  any,  that  he  has  there,  his  occupation,  and  his 
pecuniary  resources. 

A  report  is  attributed  to  the  above-named 
Lieutenant  of  Police  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that 
to  watch  thoroughly  a  family 
of  twenty  persons  forty  spies 
would  be  necessary.  This, 
however,  was  an  ideal  calcula- 
tion, for,  in  reality,  the  cost 
of  the  spy  system  under  Louis 
XV.,  as  set  down  in  the  official 
registers  of  the  police,  did  not 
amount  annually  to  more  than 
20,000  francs.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  however,  at  its 
disposal  much  larger  sums  re- 
ceived for  licences  from  the 
gambling  houses,  and  as  fines 
and  ransoms  from  evil-doers  of 
all  kinds.  Berryer,  the  suc- 
cessor of  De  Sartine— bearer 
of  a  name  which,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  to  be 
rendered  honourable  —  con- 
ceived the  idea,  inspired,  per- 
haps, by  a  familiar  proverb, 
of  employing  as  spies  criminals 
of  various  kinds,  principally 
thieves  who  had  escaped  from 
prison  or  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  police.  These  wretches, 
banded  together  in  a  secret 
army  of  observation,  were  only 
too  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  the  work  assigned  to  them  ; 
for,  on  the  slightest  negligence 
or  prevarication,  they  were  sent 
back  to  the  hulks  or  to  gaol, 
where  a  hot  reception  awaited 
them  from  their  former  com- 
rades in  crime.  Hackney- 
coach  men,  innkeepers,  and 
lodging-house  keepers  were  also 
engaged  as  spies,  not  to  speak 
of  domestic  servants,  who, 
through  secret  agencies,  were 
sometimes  supplied  to  house- 
holders by  the  police  them- 
selves.  Many  a  person  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  in  virtue 
of  a  httrc  de  cachet  issued  on  the  representation 
of  some  valet  before  whom  his  master  had  uttered 
an  imprudent  word. 

Mercier's  picture  of  the  spy  system  in  Paris 
a  few  years  before  the  Revolution  is,  to  judge 
18 


from  other  contemporary  accounts,  in  no  way 
exaggerated.  The  Revolution  did  not  think 
even  of  suppressing  espionage,  but  it  endeavoured 
to  moralise  this  essentially  immoral,  if  sometimes 


necessary,  institution.  In  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject dated  November  30,  1789,  only  a  few 
months  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
following  significant  passage  occurs: — "We 
have  been  deprived  of  a  sufficient   number  of 
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observers,  a  sort  of  army  operating  under  the 
orders  of  the  old  police,  which  made  considerable 
use  of  it.  If  all  the  districts  were  well  organised, 
if  their  committees  were  wisely  chosen  and  not 
too  numerous,  we  should  apparently  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  suppression  of  that  odious 
institution  which  our  oppressors  employed  so 
long  against  us."  The  writer  of  the  report  was, 
in  fact,  recommending,  without  being  apparently 


aware  of  it,  a  system  of  open  denunciation 
necessitating  previously  that  secret  espionage 
which  he  found  so  hateful  ;  for  before  de- 
nouncing it  would  be  necessary  to  observe 
and  watch.  Nevertheless,  the  Police  of  the 
Revolution  employed  no  regular  spies,  registered, 
organised,  and  paid,  until  17Q3  ;  though  this  did 
not  prevent  wholesale  denunciation  on  the  part 
of  officious  volunteers.  Robespierre,  however, 
maintained  a  spy  system  more  or  less  on  the 


ancient  pattern  ;    and  when    the   Empire  was 
established,  Napoleon's  famous  Prefect  of  Police, 
Fouche,    made  of  espionage   a   perfect   science. 
Fouche  had  at  his  service  spies  of  all  classes  and 
kinds ;    and  the  ingenious  Mme.  de  Bawr  has, 
in  one  of  her  best  tales,  imagined  the  case  of  a 
poor  cure,  who,  after  the  suppression  of  churches 
and  religious  services,  calls  upon  Fouche,  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  his,  to  ask  for  some  employment ; 
when    the    crafty    police 
minister  assigns  a  certain 
salary     to     his     simple- 
minded  friend  and    tells 
him  not  to  do  any  serious 
work  for  the  present,  but 
to  go  about  Paris  amusing 
himself  in   various    cafis 
and    places    of  entertain- 
ment, after  which  he  can 
look  in  from  time  to  time 
and  say  what  has  chiefly 
struck    him    in    the    per- 
sons   he    has    seen    and 
the  conversations  he  has 
heard.     At  last  the  inno- 
cent cur6  finds  that  he  has 
been  doing  the  work  of 
a  spy.    Fortunately,  when 
he  discovers    to  what   a 
base  purpose  he  has  been 
turned,  Napoleon  has  just 
restored  public  worship  ; 
whereupon,    by     way    of 
amends,  Fouche  uses  his 
influence  ivith   the  Em- 
peror to  get  the  poor  man 
re-appointed   to   his    old 
parish. 

Under  the  Restoration 
the  spy  system  was  main- 
tained as  under  the  Em- 
pire, but  with  additional 
intricacies.  Fouche  had 
been  replaced  by  Vidocq, 
who,  among  other  strange 
devices  for  getting  at  the  thoughts  of  the  public, 
obtained  from  the  Government  permission  to 
establish  a  public  bowling  alley,  which  collected 
crowds  of  people,  whose  conversations  were 
listened  to  and  reported  by  agents  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  bowling  alley  brought 
in  some  4,000  to  5,000  francs  a  year,  which  was 
spent  on  additional  spies.  The  Prefect  Delavau, 
with  Vidocq  as  his  lieutenant,  went  back  to 
the  system  of  Berryer  under  the  ancient  regime. 
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taking  into  the  State  service  escaped  criminals, 
who  for  the  slightest  fault  were  sent  back  to 
gaol.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  same 
Delavau,  in  humble  imitation  of  Berryer,  to 
get  into  his  service  all  the  domestics  of  Paris  ; 
and  in  this  way  he  renewed  an  old  regula- 
tion by  which  each  servant  was  to  keep 
a  book  and  bring  it  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
on  entering  or  leaving  a  situation.  To  their 
credit,  be  it  recorded,  most  of  the  servants 
abstained  from  obeying  this  discreditable  order. 
Finding  that  his  plan  for  watching  private 
families  through  their  servants  did  not  answer, 
Delavau  multiplied  the  number  of  agents 
charged  with  attending  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment. 

"The  Police,"  writes  M.  Peuchet  in  his 
"M^moires  tires  des  Archives  de  la  Police," 
"  will  never  learn  to  respiect  an  order  so  long 
as  its  superintendents  are  taken  from  the  hulks 
and  feel  that  they  have  their  revenge  to  take 
on  the  society  which  has  punished  them."  The 
justice  of  this  remark  has  since  been  recognised. 
The  first  care  of  Delavau's  successor,  the  honour- 
able and  much  regretted  M.  de  Bellej-me,  was 
to  dismiss,  and  even  to  send  back  to  their 
prisons,  the  army  of  cut-throat  spies  employed 
by  the  Prefect  he  replaced.  At  present,  though 
his  occupation  stands  no  higher  in  public  opinion 


than  of  old,  the  spy  is  not  the  outcast  that  he 
formerly  was.  Without  being  an  honest  man 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  not  literally 
and  legally  a  criminal.  It  is  even  asserted  that 
the  French  spy  of  our  own  time  is  a  man  of 
some  character ;  by  which  is  probably  meant 
that  he  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  offence, 
that  he  does  not  drink,  that  he  has  no  depraved 
tastes,  and  that  in  a  general  way  he  can  be 
depended  upon.  "  Espionage,"  says  Montes- 
quieu, "is  never  tolerable.  Otherwise  the 
trade  would  be  exercised  by  honourable  men. 
From  the  necessary  infamy  of  the  person  must 
be  inferred  the  infamy  of  the  thing."  This, 
in  effect,  is  just  what  the  Minister  d'Argenson 
said  when  he  was  reproached  with  engaging 
none  but  rogues  and  knaves  as  spies,  "  Find 
me,"  he  replied,  "decent  men  to  do  such 
work  !  "  The  decent  men  have  now,  it  appears, 
been  found.     So  much  the  better. 

As,  however,  there  is  said  to  be  honour 
among  thieves,  so  there  is  sometimes  honesty 
among  spies.  Witness  the  case  of  the  Abb^ 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  simultaneously  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  keep  watch  over  Prince  Eugene, 
and  by  Prince  Eugene  to  report  all  that 
was  done  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  given  the  most  exact  information  to 
both  his  employers. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE      PARIS      HOSPITALS. 
The  Place  du  Parvis — The  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame— The  HOtel-Dieu— Mercier's  Criticisms. 


IN  the  matter  of  police  administration  and  of 
civic  government  generally,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  to  the  whole  of  Paris  what  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Guildhall  are  to  that  part  of 
London  known  specially  as  the  City.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  charge,  moreover,  of  all  the 
Paris  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
general  administration  of  the  hospitals  is  en- 
trusted to  a  Director,  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  Consultative  Committee. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Paris  hospitals  is  the  Hotel-Dieu,  occupying 
a  space  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Quai  aux  Fleurs,  on  the  south  by  the  Place  du 
Parvis,  on  the  west  by  the  Rue  de  la  Cite,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Rue  d'Arcole. 

The  Place  du  Parvis  deserves  a  word  of 
mention  to  itself  The  word  "Parvis"  has 
several  derivations,  the  most  popular  of 
which  is  from  the  Latin  paradisus.  The  ancient 
form  of  the  French  word  '^•a&parais  ox  par  avis  ^ 
contracted  into  parvis ;  and  it  was  applied  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  a  church  because,  in 
the  days  of  the  "  mysteries,"  it  was  here  that 
the  paradise  of  the  play  was  located.  According 
to  another  derivation,  the  **  parvis  "  is  the  ground 
outside  a  church  which  ^^ pare  "  or  "  guards  " 
the  principal  door — huis  in  the  ancient  French. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  to  denote,  in  the 
Jewish  Temple,  the  space  around  the  tabernacle. 
Parvis  celeste  is  a  phrase  employed  by  French 
poets  to  signify  heaven  or  the  firmament ;  which 
does  not  at  all  prove — indeed  seems  to  disprove 
— that  parvis  means,  or  ever  did  mean,  the  same 
thing  as  paradisits.  The  parvis  of  the  old 
churches  was,  in  any  case,  used  as  a  place  of 
.penance  for  those  who  had  scandalised  the  town 
by  some  offence  against  good  morals  ;  and  it 
was  there  that  on  certain  occasions  holy  relics 
were  brought  for  exhibition  to  the  people.  The 
temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  surrounded 
by  enclosures,  as  if  to  separate  them  from  the 
public  thoroughfare ;  and  the  first  Christian 
churches  had  enclosures  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance,  where  tombs,  crosses,  statues,  and 
sometimes  fountains  were  to  be  seen.  After 
the   twelfth   century   the  parvis  ceased    to  be 


enclosed ;  though  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame  appears,  by 
exception,  to  have  been  shut  in  by  a  wall  not 
more  tfian  three  feet  high,  through  which  there 
were  three  different  gateways. 

The  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame  served  in  ancient 
days  the  most  varied  purposes.  Here,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
public  schools  were  held.  It  was  a  place  of 
punishment,  moreover  ;  and  it  was  on  a  scaffold 
erected  in  the  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame  that 
Jacques  de  Molay  and  the  Templars  heard  the 
sentence  read  which  was  afterwards  executed 
upon  them  (March  18,  13 14)  in  the  lie  aux 
Vaches,  as  the  little  island  was  anciently  called 
where  now  stands  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.  Here, 
too,  under  Francis  I.,  Huguenots  were  given  to 
the  flames. 

Jacques  de  Molay,  the  last  grand  master  of  the 
Templars,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  and  entered 
the  order  in  1265.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  Palestine,  in  the  wars  against  the  Mussulmans. 
Elected  grand  master  in  1298,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  avenge  the  defeats  which  the  Christian 
arms  had  recently  sustained,  when  in  1305  he 
was  recalled  to  France  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
The  pretext  for  this  summons  was  a  projected 
union  of  the  order  of  Templars  with  that  of 
the  Hospitallers.  But  the  true  object  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  for  whom  the  Pope  had  acted  only  as 
instrument,  was  the  destruction  of  the  order, 
whose  immense  wealth  had  excited  the  monarch's 
covetousness.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307, 
all  the  Templars  were  arrested  at  the  same  hour 
throughout  France  ;  and  a  process  was  instituted 
against  them  in  which  every  form  of  justice  was 
violated.  Thirty-six  knights  expired  under 
torture,  and  several  owned  to  the  crimes  and 
the  shameful  immorality  of  which  they  were 
falsely  accused.  Molay  himself,  in  the  agony 
of  torture,  allowed  some  words  to  escape  him  ; 
but  before  dying  nearly  all  the  victims  retracted 
the  utterances  wrung  from  them  by  pain.  The 
Pope,  throughout  this  tragic  affair,  followed  the 
directions  of  the  French  king,  to  whom  he  owed 
,  his  tiara. 

To  go  back  from  history  to  legend,  it  was  in 
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the  open  space  afterwards  to  become  the  Parvis  kings  and   princes  of   Britain,     He  wished   at 

of    Notre    Dame  that   in  464  Artus,   King  of  the  same  time  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  his 

Great   Britain,   son   of  Uther,  surnamed   Pen-  triumph,  and  accordingly  erected  on  the  very 

dragon,  pitched  his  camp  when  invading  Gaul  ground  where   the  combat   had  taken  place  a 

and  ravaging  the  country.     Gaul  was  at  that  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  at  last  be- 

time  governed  for  the   Emperor   Leo  by  the  came  the  cathedral  church  of  Paris.    Then  Artus 

Tribune  Flollo,  who  retired  to  Paris  and  there  (or  Arthur)  returned  to  his  British  island,  and 


fortified  himself.  Artus  now  defied  Flollo  to 
single  combat.  The  Tribune  accepted,  and  the 
duel  took  place  on  the  eastern  point  of  the 
lie  de  la  Cit^,  with  lance  and  hatchet.  Blinded 
by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  he  had 
received  in  the  head,  Artus  invoked  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  him  in 
presence  of  everj-one,  and  covered  him  with 
her  cloak,  which  was  "  lined  with  ermine."  Daz- 
zled at  this  miracle,  Flollo  lost  his  sight,  and 
Artus  had  now  no  trouble  in  despatching  him. 
In  memory  of  the  Virgin's  interposition,  Artus 
adopted  ermine  for  his  coat-of-arms ;  which 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  was  retained  by  the 


there  founded  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  that 
Round  Table  which  is  still  preserved  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Until  the  Revolution  the  Parvis  of  Notre 
Dame  was  shut  in  north  and  south  by  populous 
districtsthroughwhich'ran  narrow,  ill-built  streets, 
and  which  contained  several  buildings  of  import- 
ance. Since  then  a  clean  sweep  has  been  made 
of  all  the  tumble-down  buildings  in  the  ancient 
Cite,  between  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine  north 
and  south,  between  the  Cathedral  on  the  east 
and  the  barracks  of  the  Republican  Guard  on 
the  west.  The  southern  part  of  the  Parvis 
has  been   transformed   into  a  sort  of  English 
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garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charlemagne  by  the  sculptor 
Rochet, 

In  old  French,  the  second  of  two  substantives 
joined  together  did  duty  as  genitive  ;  so  that 
Hotel-Dieu  signified  the  hotel  (or  house)  of  God, 
just  as  in  some  ancient  French  towns  Mere-Dieu^ 
as  the  sign  of  an  hotel,  meant  not,  as  is  some- 
times ignorantly  supposed,  "God  the  Mother," 
but  "  The  Mother  of  God."  The  H6tel-Dieu 
or  Hotel  de  Dieu  (a  house,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  the  poor  and  suffering  were  received  and 
attended  in  the  name  of  God  and  under  His 
auspices)  was  founded  about  660,  in  the  time  of 
Clovis  II.,  son  of  Dagobert,  by  Saint  Landri, 
twenty-eighth  bishop  of  Paris.  Here  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive,  at  his  own  expense,  not 
only  sick  people,  but  also  beggars  and  pilgrims. 
Medtcus  et  Hospes^  such  was  the  motto  of 
the  bishop,  who  might  justly  claim  the  double 
title  of  physician  and  host.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  the  good  work  begun  by  Saint  Landri 
was  continued  on  a  large  scale  by  the  French 
kings,  with  Philip  Augustus,  Saint  Louis,  and 
Henri  IV.  prominent  among  them.  Among 
the  benefactors  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  must  also  be 
mentioned  the  Chancellor  du  Prat,  and  the  first 
President,  Pomponne  de  Bellifevre. 

The  old  Hotel-Dieu,  after  undergoing  all 
kinds  01  repairs,  was  at  last  condemned  as  too 
small  and  too  ill-ventilated.  In  1868  a  new 
hospital  was  begun  just  opposite  the  old  one  ; 
and  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  large,  airy, 
and  in  every  respect  commodious,  was  finished 
in  1878.  With  abundance  of  space  at  their 
command,  the  architects  of  the  modern  Hotel- 
Dieu  made  it  their  sole  aim  to  secure  for  the 
patients  every  possible  advantage,  and  their 
first  care  was  to  provide  spacious  wards  replete 
with  light  and  air.  One  result  has  been  that 
in  a  larger  edifice  the  number  of  the  beds  has,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  hygienic  principles, 
been  greatly  diminished. 

In  the  time  of  Saint  Louis  the  old  Hotel-Dieu 
received  900  patients.  This  number  was  in- 
creased under  Henri  IV.  to  1,300,  and  under 
Louis  XIV.  to  1,900.  At  times,  however,  the  sick 
or  wounded  persons  admitted  were  far  more 
numerous  ;  and  in  1709  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu  is  said  to  have  reached  9,000. 
Not,  however,  the  number  of  beds  ;  for  in  the 
same  bed  several  patients,  at  the  risk  of  infection, 
contagion,  and  fi-ightful  mortality,  were  placed 
together.  The  new  Hotel-Dieu,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  only  514  beds  :  329  medical  beds, 


169  surgical  beds,  and  sixteen  cradles.  The  build 
ing  having  cost  fifty  million  francs,  it  follows  that 
each  particular  bed  has  cost  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  francs ;  and  philanthropists  point  out 
that  at  6,000  francs  per  bed,  "  the  ordinary  figure 
in  England  and  other  countries,"  more  than  8,000 
patients  might  have  been  provided  for  in  lieu  of 
300.  It  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Hotel-Dieu  contains,  besides 
its  hospital  service  properly  so  called,  an  admin- 
istrative department:  including  amphitheatres 
of  practical  surgery,  laboratories  of  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  etc.,  which  alone  cost  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  francs.  According,  moreover,  to  the 
original  plan  as  approved  by  the  principal  pro- 
fessors and  physicians  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  there 
was  to  have  been  an  additional  storey  containing 
260  beds,  to  which  the  patients  below  were  to 
have  been  transferred  on  certain  days  for  change 
of  air  and  to  allow  the  lower  rooms  to  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated  and  cleaned.  This  additional 
storey  cost  four  millions  of  francs,  and  it  had 
already  been  completed,  when,  for  reasons  un- 
explained, but  which,  according  to  M.  Vitu, 
were  political,  it  was  pulled  down. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  as  it  now 
stands  comprises  two  masses  of  parallel  build- 
ings :  one  beside  the  Parvis  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
other  alongside  the  Quai  Napoleon  ;  the  two 
fa9ades,  anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  edifice  being 
connected  laterally  by  galleries  at  right  angles 
to  the  Seine.  The  administrative  department 
of  the  H6tel-Dieu  is  in  that  part  of  the  building 
which  faces  the  Parvis.  On  the  ground  floor,  to 
the  left,  is  the  Central  Bureau  of  Hospitals  ;  the 
head-quarters  of  the  hospital  service,  not  only 
of  Paris,  but  generally  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  The  staff  consists  of  twenty  physi- 
cians, fifteen  surgeons,  and  three  accoucheurs 
chosen  by  competition  ;  and  from  this  body  are 
selected  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
various  Paris  hospitals.  Formerly  patients  were 
admitted  on  mere  application  ;  but  at  present 
they  are  carefully  examined  by  the  physicians 
of  the  Central  Bureau,  who  give  out  tickets  of 
admission  and  assign  beds  so  long  as  there  is 
room.  If  the  Hotel-Dieu  is  full  the  applicants 
for  medical  care  are  sent  to  other  hospitals. 
Adjoining  the  Central  Bureau  are  the  rooms 
where  out-door  patients  receive  gratuitous 
advice. 

The  wards  occupied  by  the  patients  are  lighted 

by  two  rows  of  windows,  north  and  south,  and 

I  they  look  out  upon  the  interior  courtyards,  which 

I  are    planted    with    trees.       This    arrangement 
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allows  air  to  enter  the  well-kept  apartments, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  light  up  the  curtains 
and  white  beds  of  a  model  hospital,  where 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  relieve 
the  suffering  and  depression  of  its  unhappy 
inmates.  In  the  ophthalmic  wards  curtains 
of  a  particular  kind  are  so  arranged  as  only 
to  admit  the  degree  of  light  which  the  patients 
can  bear. 

Visitors  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  as  to  other  hos- 
pitals in  Paris,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
air  is  less  pure  in  the  men's  than  in  the  women ^s 
-wards.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  men 
being  allowed  the  only  solace  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  that  of  tobacco.  Nor  are 
their  grey  dressing-gowns  by  any  means  so 
becoming  as  the  white  frocks  and  white  caps 
worn  by  the  female  patients. 

Many  of  the  wards  contain  only  from  two  to 
eight  beds.  There  is  a  sitting-room,  moreover, 
"with  lounges,  chairs,  and  sofas  for  the  conval- 
escent, not  to  speak  of  an  open  gallery  above 
the  portico,  where  patients  who  are  well  enough 
may,  in  fine  weather,  stretch  their  limbs.  The 
upper  sforey  of  that  part  of  the  building  which 
faces  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  used  to  be  occupied 
by  the  community  of  Dames  Augustines,  who 
from  time  immemorial  had  had  no  other  abode 
and  no  other  head-quarters.  But  after  the  civil 
government  had  withdrawn  from  the  Dames 
Augustines  the  hospital  service  of  La  Pitid  and 
La  Chartte\  they  all  assembled  at  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
where  additional  sleeping  rooms  were  prepared 
for  them  beneath  the  roof.  Subscriptions  were 
solicited  for  them  in  a  pastoral  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  dated  December  2,  1888  ; 
and  a  new  retreat  was  then  found  for  them 
in  the  Hospital  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 
One  duty  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  days  when 
the  Hotel-Dieu  was  composed  of  two  large 
buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  was  to 
wash,  one  day  every  month,  whatever  might 
be  the  temperature,  500  sheets.  The  sisters, 
equally  with  novices,  were  obliged  to  take  part 
in  these  laundry  operations.  An  ancient  print, 
preserved  in  the  National  Library,  gives  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  washing  of  the 
500  sheets. 

Admirable  as  has  been  the  work  accomplished 
in  recent  times  by  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  pest-house 
at  the  period  when  Mercier  wielded  his  con- 
scientious pen.  "A  man  meets  there,"  he 
wrote,  "  with  a  death  a  thousand  times  more 
dreadful  than  that  which   awaits   the  indigent 


under  his  humble  roof,  abandoned  though   he 
be  to  himself  and  nature  alone.     And  we  dare 
call  that  the  House  of  God  ! — where  the  contempt 
shown   to   humanity   adds    to   the   suffering  of 
those  who  go  there  for  relief  I     The  physician 
and  servant  are  paid — granted  ;  the  drugs  cost 
nothing  to  the  patient — true    again  ;    but    he 
will  be  put  to  bed  between  a  dying  man  and 
a  dead  corpse  ;  he  will  breathe  an  air  corrupted 
by  pestiferous  exhalations  ;    he  will   be  subject 
to  chirurgical  despotism  ;  neither  his  cries,  his 
complaints,   nor  his  expostulations  will  be   at- 
tended to  ;   he  will  have  nobody  by  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him  ;  pity  itself  will  be  blind  and 
barbarous,  having  lost  that  sympathising  com- 
passion,  and  those  tears  of  sensibility,   which 
constitute   its  very  being.      In    this   abode  of 
human   misery  every  aspect   is  cruel   and   dis- 
gusting ;  and  this  is  called  the  House  of  God ! 
Who  would  not  fly  from  the  bloody,  detested 
spot  ?     Who  will  venture  within  a  house  where 
the  bed  of  mercy  is  far  more  dreadful  than 
the  naked    board  on  which    lies    the  poorest 
wretch?      This  hospital,  miscalled  Hotel-Dieu, 
was  founded  by  Saint  Landri  and  Comte  Ar- 
chambaud  in  the  year  660  for  the  reception  of 
sick  persons  of  either  sex.     Jews,  Turks,   and 
infidels  have  an  equal  right  to  admission.    There 
are  1,200  beds,  and  constantly  between  five  and 
six  thousand  patients.     What  a  disproportion ! 
Yet  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  are  immense. 
It  was  expected  that  the  last  fire  which  happened 
in  this  edifice  would  have  been  improved  to  the 
advantage  of  the  patients,  by  the  construction, 
on  a  healthier  spot,  of  a  new  and  more  extensive 
structure.     But  no  ;  everything  remains  on  the 
same  footing  ;  though  it  is  but  too  well  proved 
that  the  Hotel-Dieu  has  every  requisite  to  create 
and  increase  a  multitude  of  disorders  on  account 
of  the  dampness  and  confinement  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Wounds  soon  turn  to  a  mortification ; 
whilst    the   scurvy   makes    the  greatest    havoc 
amongst  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
maladies,  are  forced  to  remain  there  for  some 
time.     Thus,  the  most  simple  distempers  soon 
grow  into  complicated  diseases,  sometimes  fatal, 
by  the  contagion  of  that  ambient  air.     Both  the 
experience    and    observation   of    the   naturalist 
concur  to  prove  that  a  hospital  which  contains 
above   one  hundred  beds  is  of  itself  a  plague. 
It  may  be  added  that  as  often  as  two  patients 
are  laid  up  in  the  same  room  they  will  evidently 
hurt  each  other,  and   that   such   a   practice   is 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  yet  not   the  less  true, 
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that  one-fifth  of  the  patients  are  annually  carried  reserved  for   these    unfortunate  victims.      But 

off.     This  is  known  and  heard  of  with  the  most  at    that    hour   all    is   one  !     Every    morning    at 

indifferent  composure  !  "  four  o'clock   the  dismal  cart  sets  off  from  the 

Nor  does  Mercier  stop  here.     "Clamart,"  he  H6tel-Dieu,and,asitrollsalong,strikes  terrorinto 

continues,    "  is   the   gulf  that  swallows    up  the  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  awoke  by  the  awful 

remains  of  those  hapless  men  who  have  paid  the  sound  of  that  bell.     A  man  must  be  lost  to  all 

last  deht  to  nature  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.     It  is  an  feeling   who    hears    it    unmoved.      In    certain 


extensive  burj-ing-ground,  or  rather  a  voracious 
monster  whose  maw  is  ever  craving  for  new 
food,  though  most  plentifully  supplied.  The 
bodies  are  there  interred  without  a  coffin  and 
only  sewed  up  in  the  coarsest  linen  cloth.  At 
the  least  appearance  of  death  the  body  is  hurried 
away,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  people 
having  recovered  under  the  hasty  hand  that 
wrapped  them  up  ;  whilst  others  have  been 
heard  to  cry  "  mercy "  when  already  piled  up 
in  the  cart  that  carried  them  to  an  untimely 
grave.  The  cart  is  drawn  by  twelve  men.  A 
priest,  covered  with  filth  and  mud,  carrying  a 
hand-bell  and  cross,  are  all  the  funeral  pomp 


seasons,  when  mortality  was  most  rife,  this 
cart  has  been  seen  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
four  times  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  contains 
about  fifty  corpses,  besides  children,  who  are 
crammed  between  their  legs.  The  bodies  are 
cast  into  a  deep  pit,  and  are  next  covered  with 
unslackened  lime.  This  crucible,  which  is  never 
shut  up,  seems  to  tell  the  affrighted  looker-on 
that  it  could  easily  devour  all  the  inhabitants 
that  Paris  contains.  Such  is  the  obedience  paid 
to  the  laws,  that  the  decree  of  the  Parlia- 
ment prohibiting  all  buryings  within  the  walls 
of  this  city  has  at  no  time  been  carried  into 
execution.    The  populace  never  fail  on  the  day 
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of  All  Souls  to  visit  that  cemetery,  where  they 
foresee  that  their  bodies  will  one  day  be  carried. 
They  kneel  and  pray,  and  then  adjourn  to  a 
tavern.  To  this  spot,  where  the  earth  is 
fattened  with  the  spoils  of  mankind,  young 
surgeons  resort  by  night,  and,  climbing  the  wall, 
carry  off  the  dead  corpses  to  make  upon  them 


their  bloody  e.xperiments.  Thus,  the  poor 
find  no  asylum  even  in  death.  And  such  is 
the  tyranny  over  this  unfortunate  part  of 
the  community,  that  it  does  not  cease  till 
their  very  remains  are  hacked  and  hewed 
so   as   not  to  retain   the  least  resemblance  of 
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The  Hotel  de  V>lle-Si.ii«-jMqii«-la.Bouch 

THE  Hotel  de  Ville,  new  by  its  architecture,  is 
old  by  its  history,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  buildings  still  surrounding  it  ;  though  the 
ancient  streets  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
during  the  last  forty  years  been  gradually 
disappearing.  Close  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais  and  St.  Protais  stood  the  street  signi- 
ficantly named  Rue  du  Martroj— of  martyrdom. 


or  death-punishment  ;  also  the  Rue  de  la 
Mortellerie,  where  the  workers  in  "mortar" — 
stone-masons  that  is  to  say— were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  when  out  of  work.  With  this  may 
be  connected  the  name  of  Place  de  Grfeve, 
formerly  borne  by  what  is  now  called  the  Place 
de  I'Hotel  de  Ville.  The  word  grive  signi- 
fies in  the  present  day  a  strike.     Originally  it 
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meant  simply  the  condition  of  being  without 
employment ;  and  it  was  on  the  Place  de  Greve 
that  artisans  who  found,  like  Othello,  their  occu- 
pation gone,  assembled  in  search  of  an  em- 
ployer. Afterwards  this  became  a  place  of 
execution ;  and  here  it  was  that  Ravaillac, 
Cartouche,  Damiens,  and  such  illustrious  victims 
as  the  Constable  of  Saint-Pol  under  Louis  XI., 
and  Lally-ToUendal  under  Louis  XVI.,  were 
decapitated,  quartered  alive,  and  otherwise 
tortured.  *'  Lajournee  sera  rude^'^  said  Damiens, 
when,  having  already  undergone  various  tortures, 
he  learned  that  he  was  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
four  horses  ;  and  "  rough "  indeed  have  been 
the  days  passed  by  the  unhappy  wretches 
brought  to  punishment  on  the  Place  de  Grfeve. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  became  all  at  once  a  place  of  high 
political  importance,  the  open  space  in  front 
of  it  was  looked  upon  as  unworthy  any  longer 
to  serve  as  a  slaughter-ground,  and  the  Place 
Saint-Jacques  now  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  guillotine  ;  which  was  afterwards  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Place  de  la  Roquette.  The  region 
of  Paris  commanded  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  forms 
a  long  irregular  parallelogram,  comprising,  for 
the  most  part,  the  districts  of  Saint-M^ry,  Saint- 
Gervais  and  the  Arsenal,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Seine,  on  the  west  by  the  Place  du 
Chatelet  and  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  on  the 
east  by  the  Saint-Martin  Canal  and  the  Boule- 
vard Bourdon,  on  the  north  by  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  rejoining  the 
Boulevard  Bourdon  at  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
To  the  construction  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is 
due  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  populous  region,  formerly  deprived  of 
light  and  air,  and  so  overcrowded  that  the  in- 
habitants were  always  suffering  from  some  serious 
epidemic.  The  streets  of  the  neighbourhood 
must  at  that  time  have  been  good  specimens 
of.those  so  energetically  condemned  by  Arthur 
Young  in  one  of  his  descriptions  of  Paris. 

"  This  great  city,"  he  wrote  in  the  very  year 
ot  the  Revolution,  **  appears  to  be  in  many 
respects  the  most  ineligible  and  inconvenient 
for  the  residence  of  a  person  of  small  fortune 
of  any  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  vastly  inferior 
to  London.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and 
many  of  them  crowded,  nine-tenths  dirty,  and 
all  without  foot-pavements.  Walking,  which 
in  London  is  so  pleasant  and  so  clean  that 
ladies  do  it  every  day,  is  here  a  toil  and  a 
fatigue  to  a  man,  and  an  impossibility  to  a  well- 
dressed  woman.     The  coaches    are  numerous, 


and,  what  is  much  worse,  there  is  an  infinity 
of  one-horse  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by 
young  men  of  fashion  and  their  imitators,  alike 
fools,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  real  nuisances 
and  render  the  streets  exceedingly  dangerous 
without  an  incessant  caution.  I  saw  a  poor 
child  run  over  and  probably  killed,  and  have 
been  myself  many  times  blackened  with  the 
mud  of  the  kennels.  This  beggarly  practice 
of  driving  a  one-horse  booby-hutch  about  the 
streets  of  a  great  capital  flows  either  from 
poverty  or  wretched  and  despicable  economy  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  it  with  too  much 
severity.  If  young  noblemen  at  London  were 
to  drive  their  chaises  in  streets  without  footways 
as  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would  speedily 
and  justly  get  very  well  threshed  or  rolled  in 
the  kennel.  This  circumstance  renders  Paris 
an  ineligible  residence  for  persons,  particularly 
families,  that  cannot  aflbrd  to  keep  a  coach  ; 
a  convenience  which  is  as  dear  as  at  London. 
The  fiacres  (hackney  coaches)  are  much  worse 
than  at  that  city  ;  and  chairs  there  are  none, 
for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the  streets. 
To  this  circumstance  also  it  is  owing  that  all 
persons  of  small  or  moderate  fortune  are  forced 
to  dress  in  black  with  black  stockings :  the 
dusky  hue  of  this  in  company  is  not  so  disa- 
greeable a  circumstance  as  being  too  great  a 
distinction  ;  too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company 
between  a  man  that  has  a  good  fortune  and 
another  that  has  not.  With  the  pride,  arro- 
gance, and  ill-temper  of  English  wealth,  this 
could  not  be  borne  ;  but  the  prevailing  good 
humour  of  the  French  eases  all  such  untoward 
circumstances.  Lodgings  are  not  half  as  good 
as  at  London,  yet  considerably  dearer.  If  you 
do  not  hire  a  whole  suite  of  rooms  at  an  hotel 
you  must  probably  mount  three,  four,  or  five 
pair  of  stairs,  and  in  general  have  nothing  but 
a  bed-chamber.  After  the  horrid  fatigue  of  the 
streets  such  an  elevation  is  a  delectable  circum- 
stance. You  must  search  with  trouble  before 
you  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  family,  as  gentle- 
men usually  are  in  London  ;  and  pay  a  higher 
price.  Servants*  wages  are  about  the  same  as 
at  that  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris 
should  have  these  disadvantages,  for  in  other 
respects  I  take  it  to  be  a  most  eligible  residence 
for  such  as  prefer  a  great  city.  The  society  for 
a  man  of  letters  or  one  who  has  any  scientific 
pursuit  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  intercourse 
between  such  men  and  the  great,  which,  if  it  is 
not  upon  an  equal  footing,  ought  never  to  exist  at 
all,  is  respectable.     Persons  of  the  highest  rank 
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pay  an  attention  to  science  and  lit^j^^ure^  and 
emulate  the  character  they  confer.  I  should 
pity  the  man  who  expected,  without  other 
advantages  of  a  very  different  nature,  to  be 
well  received  in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London 
because  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
But  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  he  is  sure 
of  a  good  reception  everywhere.  Perhaps  this  con- 
trast depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  thedifference 
of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  Politics 
are  too  much  attended  to  in  England  to  allow  a 
-due  respect  to  be  paid  to  anything  else  ;  and 
should  the  French  establish  a  freer  government, 
academicians  will  not  be  held  in  such  estimation 
when  rivalled  in  the  public  esteem  by  the  orators 
who  hold  forth  liberty  and  property  in  a  free 
parliament." 

Napoleon  I.  began  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  tracing 
it  alongside  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  the  Palais 
Royal  to  the  Louvre  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Rohan. 
Napoleon  IIL  continued  the  great  conception 
of  his  uncle  and  pushed  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
through  the  mean  habitations  and  crowded 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  of  Saint-Germain -rAuxerrois,  and  of 
the  Halles  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine. 

The  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most 
beautiful,  monument  in  the  street  is  the  tower 
of  Saint- Jacques-la-Boucherie ;  so  named  from  its 
having  been  built  close  to  the  great  butchers* 
market  of  Paris.  Constructed  in  1153,  the 
church,  which  at  first  was  little  more  than 
a  chapel,  was  rebuilt  in  1380,  but  not  completed 
with  the  principal  porch  and  the  tower  until 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  tower  is  now  all 
that  remains  of  the  church,  which  in  1737, 
under  the  Revolution,  was  alienated  by  the 
Administration  of  Domains  and  soon  afterwards 
pulled  down.  Having  become  private  property, 
the  tower  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  1836, 
when  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  purchased  by 
the  Municipality  for  250,000  francs.  This  sum 
was  not  dear  for  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  art 
in  its  last  and  most  delicate  period,  when  it 
was  about  to  disappear  in  presence  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Renaissance.  Begun  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xn.  in  1508,  the  tower  was  finished 
fourteen  years  afterwards  in  1522.  It  measures 
fifty-two  metres  in  height  from  the  stone  founda- 
tions to  the  summit.  The  platform  of  the 
steeple  (which  is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  291 
steps)  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  which 
supports,   at    the   north-west    angle,   a  colossal 


statue  of  Saint  Jacques.  This  statue  replaces 
the  ancient  one  which  the  Revolutionists  of  1793 
precipitated  on  to  the  pavement,  though  they 
respected  the  symbolical  animals  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  balustrade.  These  have  been 
carefully  restored.  From  the  height  of  the 
platform  a  magnificent  view  may  be  obtained. 

"  One  sees,''  wrote  Sanval  under  Louis  XIV., 
'*  as  one  looks  over  the  town  the  distribution 
and  course  of.  the  streets  like  the  veins  in  the 
human  body.  Unfortunately  this  incomparable 
view  can  no  longer  be  obtained — not  at  least 
without  much  difficulty.  The  tower  of  Saint- 
Jacques  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  an  astro- 
nomical and  meteorological  society,  which  denies 
access  to  the  public,  though  on  rare  occasions 
it  admits  a  few  favoured  persons  to  its  experi- 
ments, which  take  place  at  night." 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  is  a  statue  of  Pascal,  who  continued 
from  its  top  the  observations  he  had  begun 
from  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  The 
writer  Nicholas  Flamel,  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  Pernelle,  his  wife,  both 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  Saint- Jacques-la-Bou- 
cherie, had  been  the  benefactors  of  this  church  ; 
and  their  memory  is  preserved  in  the  name, 
Nicholas  Flamel,  given  to  the  street  which, 
beginning  on  the  right  of  the  tower,  leads  from 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  Rue  des  Lombards. 

Around  the  tower  of  Saint- Jacques  is  a  large 
square,  well  planted  with  trees.  Further  on, 
towards  the  east,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  runs  past 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Napoleon  Barracks. 
Of  the  Church  of  Saint-Gervais,  one  side  of 
which  looks  towards  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Close  to  the  point 
where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine  meet,  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine  called  Rue  Francois  Miron,  after  the 
independent  provost  of  merchants  under  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  In  this  street  stands  the 
Hotel  de  Beauvais.  From  the  windows  of  this 
mansion  Anne  of  Austria,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Marshal 
Turenne,  and  other  illustrious  personages,  wit- 
nessed the  procession  headed  by  her  son,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Marie  Thdrese 
of  Austria,  when  the  newly  married  couple 
made  their  solemn  entry  into  Paris  through 
the  Gate  of  Saint-Antoine,  August  26,  1660. 

Running  from  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  to  the 
Rue  Charlemagne  is  a  narrow  street  scarcely 
twelve  feet  broad,  with  walls  of  extraordinary 
height.     Rue   Percee  it  was  originally  named. 
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For  some  years  past  it  has  been  called  Kue  du 
Prevot,  because  at  its  south-east  corner  it  joins 
the  former  mansion  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  of 
which  the  principal  entrance  is  in  the  Kue 
Charlemagne.  The  series  of  open  courtyards 
known  as  the  Passage  Charlemagne,  in  which 
all  sorts  of  trades  are  carried  on,  lead  to  the  very 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  monuments  of  old  Paris.  It  is  composed 
of  two  blocks  of  parallel  buildings  constructed  in 
the  style  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  French  architects  were  beginning 


from  Francois  Montmorency,  Governor  of 
Paris,  to  Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon — the 
structure  was  presented  by  the  latter  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  attached  to  it  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  The  Church  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  possesses,  among 
various  works  of  modern  art,  the  first  picture 
known  to  have  been  painted  by  Eugfene  Dela- 
croix:  "Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives." 
This  work  is  dated  iSi6. 

The  house  given   to  the  Jesuits  was  taken 
from  them   in    1767   on    their  expulsion  from 
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mercers'    house    where    MoHere    went    to    Hve     fortress    was    composed   of    eight    towers,    four 
nearly  a  century  later.  I  looking  towards  the  Town,  that  is  to  saj-  towards 
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The  Rue  Saint-Antoine  was  interrupted,  until    the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  and  four  towards  the 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  by  the  Bastille.    This  |  country,   that  is   to  say  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
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Antoine.  Curiously  enough  it  was  no 
despot,  but  Etienne  Marcel,  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
chants, who  built  the  original  Bastille,  destined 
afterwards  to  be  enlarged  (in  1370)  by  Hugues 
Aubriot,  Provost  of  Paris. 


It  was  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Rochepot,  in  the 
Rue  Saint -Antoine,  that  Henri  II.  was  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  his 
Protestant  victims-  In  this  street,  too,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Protestant  places  of  worship 
established  in  France  at  the  \'ery  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  Few  persons  are  aware, 
though  the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  bv  M. 
Athanase  Coquerel  the  younger,  that  the 
Reformation  of   the  sixteenth  century,   before 


breaking  out  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  had 
already  appeared  in  Paris.  It  had  for  cradle 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  separated  at  the  time 
from  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  and  divided  into 
quarters  subject  to  two  special  jurisdictions : 
the  University  and  the 
vast  territory  of  the  Ab- 
baye  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres.  Was  it  not 
natural,  asks  M.  Coquerel, 
in  spite  of  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  Sorbonne, 
that  the  schools  of  Paris 
in  which  Abailard  had  so 
boldly  attacked  scholas- 
ticism should  be  the  first 
to  wake  up  to  the  new 
spiritual  life  ?  When 
professor  at  the  college  of 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  Lefe\Te 
d'^taples  published  in 
1 512  his  "Commentary 
on  St.  Paul,"  in  whose 
epistles  he  pointed  out, 
five  years  before  Luther, 
the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  This 
book  was  dedicated  to  the 
powerful  abbe  of  Saint- 
Germain,Bri5onnet,under 
whose  auspices  was  formed 
in  Paris  the  first  group  of 
ardent  propagators  of  the 
new  ideas.  During  forty- 
three  years  the  Reforma- 
tion spread  gradually 
through  the  university, 
the  court,  and  the  town  ; 
always  keeping  for  head- 
quarters the  Faubourg 
Saint  -  Germain,  which 
gained  the  name  of  "  little 
Geneva,"  and  which  is 
now  the  most  Catholic 
quarter  in  Paris.  The 
first  Protestant  put  to  death  in  France  for  his 
religious  views  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Leifevre 
d'^taples,  a  student  named  Pauvent,  born  in 
the  year  1524.  The  martyrdom  of  Pauvent  was 
followed  by  that  of  many  other  Huguenots. 

Calvin  was  then  studying  at  Paris,  but  could 
not  remain  there.  The  rector  of  the  university, 
Nicholas  Cop,  a  secret  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  commissioned  the  young  Calvin  to 
write  a  discourse  for  the  re-opening  of  the  ta^m^ 
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which,  according  to  custom,  was  delivered  on 
November  i,  1 533,  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathurins, 
built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Emperor 
Julianas  baths.  The  heresies  contained  in  this 
discourse  were  denounced  to  the  Parliament  by 
several  monks.  The  rector  found  it  necessary 
to  take  flight  to  Bale,  where  he  became  a  pastor. 
Calvin  followed  his  example,  and  was  obliged, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  through  one  of  the  windows 
of  his  college. 

The  first  place  in  Paris  where  the  Reformation 
was  publicly  preached  was  the  Louvre.  Here 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  Brigonnet's  studious  and  learned  friend, 
ordered  her  chaplain,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  other 
disciples  of  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  to  preach  in  her 
presence ;  for  which  reason  Lemaud,  of  the 
Order  of  Cordeliers,  declared  publicly  in  the 
pulpit  that  she  deserved  to  be  put  into  a  sack 
and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  rage  of  the 
priests  was  shared  by  the  people,  and  the  cry  of 
"  Death  to  the  heretics ! "  was  frequently  heard 
about  the  town.  "To  be  thrown  into  the 
river,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time,  "it  was 
only  necessary  to  be  called  a  Huguenot  in  the 
open  street,  to  whatever  religion  one  might 
belong."  In  all  the  public  places  of  Paris,  on 
the  bridges,  and  in  the  cemeteries  Protestants 
were  constantly  burned.  In  1535  Francis  I., 
followed  by  his  three  sons,  the  court,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  guilds  of  all  the  trade  associations, 
took  part  in  a  general  procession,  which  halted 
at  six  of  the  public  places,  where  six  Protestants, 
suspended  by  iron  chains,  were  burnt  to  death. 
"  L^estrapade "  this  form  of  punishment  was 
called ;  and  not  many  years  ago  the  name  was 
still  borne  by  an  open  space  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine. 

Henri  II.  imitated  his  father.  One  day  he 
assisted,  from  the  window  of  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine,  at  the  execution  of  a  Protestant 
tailor  who  was  burnt  alive.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
martyr,  steadily  fixed  on  his,  so  frightened  him 
that  though  this  was  not  the  last  heretic  he 
sentenced  to  death,  it  was  the  last  he  saw  die. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris  had  not  at  that  time 
either  churches  or  clergy,  but  they  already 
had  schools.  "  Hedge  schools  "  they  were  called, 
from  being  held  in  the  country.  They  would 
not  have  been  permitted  in  the  town. 

The  first  Protestant  place  of  worship  es- 
tablished in  Paris  was  at  a  house  in  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs.  Protestant  congregations  were 
often    surprised  ;    and    in     1557    a    number    of 


the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  opposite  the  building 
where  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  is  now  located, 
were  besieged  by  a  number  of  priests  attached 
to  the  College  du  Plessis.  The  populace  took 
part  in  the  attack ;  and  after  remaining  in- 
doors six  hours,  those  who  at  last  went  out 
were  stoned,  and  in  several  instances  killed.  The 
rest  of  the  congregation,  to  the  number  of 
1 35)  were  made  prisoners,  and  many  of  them  sent- 
enced to  death.  Among  those  executed  was  the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  of  a  member  of  the 
Consistory,  Mme.  de  Graveron,  who,  "seated 
on  the  tumbril,  showed  a  rosy  countenance  of 
excellent  beauty."  Her  tongue  had  been  cut 
out,  which  was  often  done  in  those  days  to 
prevent  the  exhortations  which  martyrs  might 
address  to  the  mob.  At  other  times,  as  after- 
wards at  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  constant 
rolling  of  drums  was  kept  up.  It  was  granted . 
to  Mme.  de  Graveron  as  a  special  favour  that 
flames  should  be  applied  only  to  her  feet  and 
face,  and  that  she  should  be  strangled  before  her 
body  was  burnt. 

The  Protestant  poet,  Clement  Marot,  to  whom 
Francis  I.  had  given  a  house,  called  the  House 
of  the  Bronze  Horse  (now  Number  30,  Rue  de 
Conde  and  i^j^  Rue  de  Tournon),  translated  at 
this  epoch  some  of  the  psalms  into  French 
verse ;  and  his  version  had  an  extraordinary 
vogue  even  at  the  court.  The  students  who, 
at  the  close  of  day,  were  accustomed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs  opposite 
the  Louvre,  replaced  their  ordinary  songs  by 
the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot ;  and  it  became 
the  fashion  with  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
to  cross  the  Seine  in  order  to  hear  the  singing 
of  the  "  clerks."  Often  they  would  themselves 
join  in,  and  the  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre, 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  was  frequently  seen  singing 
the  psalms  in  the  "  meadow "  at  the  head  of 
a  long  procession  of  courtiers  and  students. 

But  persecution,  which  for  a  time  had  ceased, 
began  anew  :  Marot  was  obliged  to  fly.  In 
spite  of  the  danger  by  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  France  met  at  Paris  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  and  there,  in  1559,  held  their  first 
national  Synod.  Francis  I.,  husband  of  Mary 
Stuart,  allowed  the  cruel  work  of  his  father 
to  be  continued.  Under  his  reign  the  illus- 
trious chancellor  Du  Bourg  was  burnt  and 
hanged ;  as  to  which  Voltaire  declared  that 
"  this  murder  did  more  for  Protestantism  than 
all    the   eloquent   works    produced    by   its   de- 


Protestants  assembled  for  worship  at  a  house  in    fenders."      Cardinal   de   Lorraine   made    many 
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Other  victims,  surrounding  on  one  occasion  the  old  Protestants  of  Paris :  by  the  D'Aubignes 
a  Protestant  place  of  assembly,  and  taking  all  and  the  Du  Moulins ;  as  later  on  by  the  Duke 
he  could  find  within.  There  were  secret  |  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Racine 
passages,  however,  commu-  and  Voltaire,  Mme.  Clairon 
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de  M^dicis,  hesitating  between  the  two  religions, 
tried  to  bring  together  the  Chdtilions  and  those 
champions  of  Cath- 
olicism, the  Guises. 
With  a  view  to 
conciliation  the 
conference  of  Pois- 
sy  was  held ;  and 
though  no  positive 
result  was  secured, 
the  Reformed  re- 
ligion was  allowed 
to  be  practised 
openly,  though  its 
places  of  worship 
were,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  the 
City  walls. 

From  time  to 
time,  however,  a 
Protestant  "  tem- 
ple" was  attacked 
and  burnt ;  and 
once,  when  one  of 
these  onslaughts 
caused  a  riot, 
Gabaston,  Chief  of 
the  Watch,  was 
hanged  for  arrest- 
ingindiscriminately 
the  rioters  of  both 
religions.  The  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy  (di- 
rected by  Guise, 
who  boasted  that 
he  would  cut  the 
edict  of  toleration 
in  favour  of  the 
Protestants  with 
the  edge  of  his 
sword)  and  two 
civil  wars  were  but 
the  prelude  to  the 
terrible  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  extermina- 
tion of  the  heretics 
had  been  recom- 
mended many 
times  to  Catherine 
de      Medicis      by 

Philip  n.,    by  the  hue  gbsnu 

Duke      of      Alva, 

and    by   Pope    Saint    Pius    V.    (Letter   12    of 
Charles  IX.  and  Papal  Bull  of  August  i,  1568). 
19 


The  queen,  after  much  hesitation,  took  a  sudden 
resolution,  when  the  Guises  aggravated  the 
situation  by  caus- 
ing the  assassina- 
tion of  Coligny. 
Catherine  obtained, 
at  the  last  moment, 
the  consent  of  the 
king.  But  it  was 
the  brother  and 
successor  of  Charles, 
it  was  Henri  III. 
who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the 
massacre,  and  post- 
ed himself  on  the 
centre  of  the  bridge 
of  Notre  Dame,  in 
order  to  see  what 
took  place  on  both 
banks  of  the  river. 
How  the  bell 
of  Sai nt -Germain - 
I'Auxerrois  gave 
the  signal  for  the 
massacre,  and  how 
Coligny,  after  es- 
caping with  some 
severe  wounds  from 
the  first  attack, 
was  afterwards  put 
to  death,  has  al- 
ready been  told.  In 
the  midst  of  the 
general  slaughter  a 
few  Huguenots  of 
distinction  remain- 
ed safe.  Charles 
IX.  kept  in  his 
■  own  room  the 
eminent  surgeon, 
Ambroise  Pare,  of 
whom  he  had  need, 
and  his  old  nurse, 
Philippe  Richard, 
whom  he  loved. 
Nor  did  anyone 
venture  to  attack 
Renee,  daughter  of 
LouisXII.,azealous  . 
Protest  ant,  who  was 
R-suB-L'EAU.  fortunate  enough  tD 

save  a  feiv  of  her 
young  co-religionists  by  giving  them  shelter  in 
her  mansion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.     Two 
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days  after  the  massacre  thanksgivings  were 
offered  up  by  the  clergy,  who  headed  a  pro- 
cession in  which  all  the  Court,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  took  part.  The  King  was  congratu- 
lated from  the  pulpit  by  the  Bishop  of  Asti 
on  having  "in  one  morning  purged  France  of 
heresy.'*  Little  did  the  prelate  foresee  that  the 
Church  of  Saint-Thomas  of  the  Louvre  in  which 
he  was  preaching  would,  some  two  centuries 
later,  become  the  recognised  centre  of  this  same 
heresy. 

Conde  now  abjured  at  Saint-Germain -des-Pres, 
and  Henri  de  Navarre  at  the  Louvre  ;  but  the 
Reformed  Church  was  far  from  being  destroyed. 
Only  a  few  months  after  the  massacre,  Berenger 
de  Portal  left  to  this  church  (whose  re-establish- 
ment he  ardently  desired)  a  sum  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pastors  and  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  Rue  Saint- Antoine  touches  the  Boulevard 
Bourdon,  thus  named  in  memory  of  Colonel 
Bourdon,  of  the  nth  Dragoons,  killed  at 
Austerlitz.  The  building  which  now  dominates 
all  this  district  is  the  Arsenal,  built  by  the 
Emperor  in  1807  as  a  granary  of  reserve  for 
provisioning  Paris ;  at  present  occupied  by 
manufacturers  and  workmen  of  various  kinds. 
The  Arsenal  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
*' little  arsenal,"  built  by  Francis  I.  The  new 
structure  extends  south  to  the  Quai  Morland, 
so  styled  in  honour  of  the  colonel  of  the 
Chasseurs  of  the  Guard  killed  at  Austerlitz. 
Augmented  and  renovated  by  various  architects, 
the  Arsenal  contains  a  library  of  which  the 
charming  writer,  Charles  Nodier,  was  at  one 
time  the  custodian.  The  collection  was  first 
formed  by  M.  d'Argenson  and  the  Marquis 
de  Paulmy,  Minister  of  State,  who  was  the  last 
Governor  of  the  Arsenal  before  the  suppression 
of  this  military  establishment  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  1788,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  To 
gratify  his  own  private  tastes  as  a  bibliophile, 
M.  de  Paulmy  had  got  together  a  library  of 
about  100,000  volumes  and  10,000  manuscripts, 
which  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  upwards 
of  26,000  works  from  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Vallifere's  collection.  To  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  the  books  after  his  death,  M.  de  Paulmy  sold 
the  collection  in  1785  to  the  Count  of  Artois 
for  a  certain  number  of  annuities,  which  the 
Count  omitted  to  pay.  The  library  was,  all  the 
same,  looked  upon  as  government  property,  and 
confiscated  as  such  in  1790.  Enriched  by  the 
confiscation  of  other  libraries  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  at  the  same  time  undertook  the  payment 
of  the  annuities  due  to  M.  de  Paulmy's  heirs. 
It  now  comprises  about  350,000  volumes,  6,500 
manuscripts,  and  a  magnificent  collection  of 
prints.  It  contains,  among  other  interesting 
documents,  the  original  papers  composing  the 
archives  of  the  Bastille,  published  in  part  by 
M.  Ravaisson.  A  clock  of  ebony  and  gilt  by  Louis 
le  Roy,  which  adorns  the  entrance,  is  said  to  be 
worth  upwards  of  40,000  francs  ;  and  two  of 
the  side  rooms  are  full  of  curious  woodwork, 
and  of  interesting  objects  of  all  kinds. 

In  a  room  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  Duke 
de  Sully  are  preserved  the  archives  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  including  the  sealed  memoirs  of 
Le  Pere  Enfantin,  which  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished until  thirty  years  after  his  death ; 
Enfantin's  colossal  bust  in  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses,  a  portrait  of  Saint-Simon,  and 
another  of  Mme.  Therese,  the  divinity,  or  at 
least  the  Egeria,  of  the  sect. 

It  was  at  the  Arsenal,  when  Charles  Nodier 
was  librarian,  that  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  literary  gathering,  recited  his  first 
poems,  soon  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  "  Odes  et  Ballades.** 

A  complete  list  of  the  writers  who  have  occu- 
pied the  post  of  librarian  at  the  Arsenal  would 
include  Ancelot,  Paul  Lacroix  (better  known  as 
Le  Bibliophile  Jacob),  ifedouard  Thierry,  Hippo- 
lyte  Lucas,  and  the  Viscount  de  Bornier,  author 
of  "La  Fille  de  Roland,**  "Agamemnon,** 
"  Attila,**  and  "  Mahomet.** 

Among  the  interesting  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arsenal  must  be  mentioned  the 
little  covered  market  to  which  the  name  of  Ave 
Maria  has  been  given.  It  marks  the  site  of 
the  old  tennis  court  of  the  Black  Cross,  where 
Moliere  erected  his  second  theatre  after  the 
failure  of  the  first ;  and  with  so  little  success 
that  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  contracted  in 
the  name  of  the  company. 

The  Rue  des  Nonnains  d*Hyferes,  which  joins 
the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  leads  to  the  Pont  Marie, 
by  which  the  Seine  is  crossed  to  reach  the 
Island  of  Saint-Louis.  Parallel  to  this  street  is 
the  Rue  Geoffroy  Lasnier,  which  is  scarcely  five- 
and-twenty  feet  wide,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  attractive  about  it.  Here,  neverthe- 
less, at  No.  26,  stands  the  hotel  built  by  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency,  and  restored  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  known  as  the  Hotel  de  Chalons. 
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Most  of  the  houses  in  this  curious  street  are 
at  least  three  centuries  old.  Wanderers  in 
search  of  the  quaint  will  pass  from  it  to  the  Rue 
Grenier-sur-Feau,  which  leads  through  the  Rue 
des  Barres  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church 
of  Saint-Gervais.  The  Rue  Grenier-sur-Feau  is 
so  narrow  that  it  would  scarcely  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  bath  chair.  It  is  a  lane  of  walls, 
without  doors  or  windows,  into  which  light 
scarcely  penetrates. 

The  Island  of  Saint-Louis,  between  the  lie 
Louviers,  which  precedes  it  above  bridge,  and 
the  Island  of  the  City,  which  follows  it  below, 
was  nothing  but  pasture-land  until  the  beginning 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  It  was  composed  at 
that  time  of  two  islets,  a  small  one  called  the 
Isle  of  Cows,  and  a  larger  one  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  1614  Christophe  Marie, 
general  constructor  of  the  bridges  of  France, 
undertook  to  connect  these  two  islets,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  streets  and  with  a  circum- 
ference of  stone  quays,  and  to  join  the  whole 
to  the  right  bank  by  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
Rue  des  Nonnains  d^Hyeres.  In  1647  the 
work  had  been  completed,  and  the  island  was 
covered  with  buildings.  Its  principal  street 
crosses  it  lengthwise  from  east  to  west.  Rue 
Saint-Louis-en-rlle  it  is  called,  and  it  contains 
two  remarkable  buildings,  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Louis  and  the  Hotel  Lambert.  The  Church  of 
Saint-Louis  was  begun  in  1664  by  Louis  Le 
Vau,  continued  by  Gabriel  Leduc,  and  completed 
in  1726  by  Jacques  Doucet,  who  constructed  the 
cupola.  The  steeple,  thirty  metres  high,  is 
built  of  stone,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 
The  ornamental  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Jean 
Baptiste  de  Champaigne,  nephew  of  the  painter, 
Philippe  de  Champaigne.  The  church  contains 
fine  paintings  by  Mignard,  Coypel,  Lemoine, 
and  Eugene  Delacroix. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  Saint-Louis, 
towards  the  north,  commanding  a  superb  view 
of  the  Upper  Seine,  stands  the  Hotel  Lambert, 
built  by  Le  Vau,  Louis  XIV.'s  principal  architect. 
The  first  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Lambert, 
Nicholas  Lambert  de  Thorigny,  spared  nothing 
to  make  it  a  magnificent  abode.  The  decoration 
of  the  interior  was  entrusted  to  Lesueur  le  Brun 
and  other  celebrated  painters  of  the  time.  The 
treasures  which  the  Hotel  Lambert  originally 
contained  have  in  the  course  of  its  varied  for- 
tunes been  dispersed.  It  passed  after  the  death 
of  Lambert  de  Thorigny  into  the  hands  of 
M.  de  La  Haye,  farmer-general,  and  successively 
into  those  of  the  Marquis  du  Ch^telet-Laumont, 


and  of  M.  Dupin,  another  farmer-general,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Mme.  d'fipinay.  The  internal 
decorations  suffered  much  from  these  constant 
changes  of  ownership.  At  the  death  of  M.  de 
La  Haye,  the  painting  on  the  ceiling  of  one 
of  the  rooms,  "  Apollo  listening  to  the  prayer  ot 
Phaeton,"  by  Lesueur,  was  removed  from  the 
Hotel  Lambert  to  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Most  of  the  other 
paintings  were  transferred,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  to  the  Louvre. 

Many  distinguished  persons  have  resided  at 
the  Hotel  Lambert,  including  Voltaire  when  he 
was  writing  the  "  Henriade  "  ;  and  it  was  here 
that  M.  de  Mont ali vet,  in  181 5,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  a  celebrated  interview  with 
.Napoleon.  Later  on  the  Hotel  Lambert  became 
a  girls'  school ;  then  a  depot  for  military  stores  ; 
until  finally,  towards  1840,  it  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  purchased  by  Prince  Czartorj'ski,  to 
whose  family  it  still  belongs. 

The  Quai  d'Anjou,  which  looks  towards  the 
north,  is  rich  in  associations  of  various  kinds. 
The  fagade  of  Number  17  bears  these  words 
inscribed  on  a  marble  slab,  "  Hotel  de  Lauzun, 
1657 "  ;  and  beyond  the  principal  door  this 
other  inscription  :  "  Hotel  de  Pi modan."  Lieut- 
General  Count  de  Pimodan  was  the  first  in- 
habitant of  this  hotel,  which  was  built  for  him 
in  1657,  and  which  he  occupied  until  the  time 
of  his  fall.  It  was  the  abode  of  the  Marquis 
de  La  Vallee  de  Pimodan  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
a  number  of  distinguished  writers  lived  success- 
ively or  simultaneously  in  the  mansion  :  Roger 
de  Beauvoir,  who  published  a  collection  of  tales 
called  "The Hotel  Pimodan";  Th^ophileGautier, 
Charles.  Baudelaire,  and  others.  It  now  gives 
shelter  to  a  wonderful  collection  of  books  and 
objects  of  art  brought  together  by  Baron  Pichon, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Society 
of  French  Bibliophiles. 

Quitting  the  Island  of  Saint-Louis  to  return 
to  the  quay  and  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
we  reach  the  Avenue  Victoria,  which  runs 
to  the  right  of  Boccador^s  fagade,  and  which 
received  this  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
town  of  Paris  in  1855,  at  the  height  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  avenue  in  question  leads 
to  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  which  is  enclosed 
between  two  monumental  facades,  those  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  and  of  the  Theitre  du  Chitelet. 
The  Place  du  Chatelet  was  formed  in  1813  on 
the  site  of  the   Grand  Chatelet ;    an  ancient 
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castle  of  Gallo-Roman  origin,  which  defended 
at  this  point  the  entrance  to  the  City.  It  had 
been  entirely  rebuilt  in  1684;  and  in  i8i3only 
a  few  towers  of  the  original  building  remained. 
The  Chatelet  was  a  court  of  justice  with  civil, 
criminal,  and  police  tribunals.  Beneath  the 
buildings  of  the  Grand  Chatelet,  and  in  the 
towers,  were  confined  an  enormous  number  of 


The  theatre  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place 
du  Cliitelet,  and  which  belongs  to  the  town 
of  Paris,  has  been  occupied  since  the  year 
1887  by  the  Opera  Comique,  the  establishment 
having  been  transferred  to  it  soon  after  the 
disastrous  fire  which  consumed  the  historic  Salle 
Favart.  It  was  originally  the  Th^dtre  Lyrique ; 
directed  by  M.  Carvalho,  and  associated  with  the 


prisoners.  Their  dungeons  were  horrible.  A 
Royal  decree  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1780  (nine 
years,  be  it  obser\'ed,  before  the  Revolution) 
ordered  the  destruction  of  all  subterranean 
prisons.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chatelet  having 
been  abolished  by  the  Revolution,  its  buildings 
remained  unoccupied  until  1802,  when  they 
were  entirely  destroyed. 

Of  the  two  theatres  which  shut  in  the  Place 
du  Chitelet,  the  one  to  which  the  ancient 
building  gives  its  name  is  much  the  larger. 
It  accommodates  3,000  spectators,  to  whom 
some  of  the  best-known  spectacular  pieces  have 
been  submitted,  including  Michael  Strogoff^ 
Lcs  Pilules  du  Diable,  etc. 


triumphs  of  Mme.  Miolan  Carvalho,  and  the 
earliest  successes  of  Christine  NiJsson.  Burnt 
by  the  Communards  in  May,  1871,  it  was  re- 
opened as  a  dramatic  theatre  under  the  title 
of  Theatre  Lyrique-Historique,  afterwards  to 
become  Theatre  des  Nations,  Th^itre  Italien, 
Theitre  de  Paris,  and  finally  in  1888  Opera 
Comique.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  than  for  comfort.  It 
holds  1,500  spectators.  The  Opera  Comique, 
as  here  established,  receives  an  annual  subven- 
tion of  300,000  francs. 

The  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  which  starts 
from  the  north  of  the  Place  du  Chdtelet,  was, 
as    the  name   sufficiently   denotes,   constructed 
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in  1853  ;  opening  a  broadway  through  the 
compact  mass  of  old  houses  enclosed  between 
the  Rue  Saint-Denis  and  the  Rue  Saint-Martin. 
It  caused  the  destruction  of  no  interesting 
edifices,  and  its  roadwaj-,  thirty  metres  wide, 
is  lined  solely  with  new  and  lofty- 
houses  five  storeys  high.  Here 
traders,  artisans,  and  even  artists  are 
to  be  found  :  engravers  and  workers 
in  metal,  lamp-manufacturers,  workers 
in  bronze,  haberdashers,  mercers, 
clock- makers,  jewellers,  druggists, 
opticians,  confectioners,  dyers,  lace- 
makers,  but  ton -makers,  crape- 
makers,  artificial  flower  makers, 
glovers,  etc.  This  broad  thorough' 
fare  leads  us  to  the  end  of  the  Boule- 
vard Saint-Denis,  passing  biihind 
the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Leu,  whose  front  entrance  belongs  to 
the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  and  behind  the 
square  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  which  belongs  to  the 
Rue  Saint-Martin.  The  street  of  the 
Lombards  (Rue  des  Lombards)  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  be  no  longer 
recognisable,  is  still  the  headquarters 
of  the  drug  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail.  But  it  does  not  now,  as  in 
former  days,  possess  a  monopoly  for 
confectionery  and  sweetmeats.  Even 
the  Faithful  Shepherd  {Fidilc  Ber- 
gcr),  as  one  celebrated  shop  for  the 
sale  of  bonbons  was  called,  and 
which  gave  its  title  to  the  comic 
opera  by  Adolphe  Adam,  has  mi- 
grated to  a  newer  and  more  fashion- 
able locality. 

The  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  just  op- 
posite, runs  in  a  direct  line    to  the 
Rue  Saint-Antoine.   It  has  preserved 
in  a  remarkable  manner  its  physiog- 
nomy of  two  centuries  ago  ;    thanks 
to  the  architecture  of  its  fine  man- 
sions,  which  has  nobly   resisted  the 
ravages    of   time.      Who  would  ever   imagine 
that   this    dark    and     narrow    street,    which    is 
constantly    blocked     bj'     the     most     ordinary 
traffic,  was  enlarged  In   1671   and    1672  because 
it  was  the  ordinary  route   along   which    Louis 
XIV.,  coming  firom  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre  to 
that  of  Vincennes,  was  in  the  habit  of  passing, 
besides   being   the  road  by  which   foreign   am- 
bassadors made  their  formal  entry  into  Paris  ? 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie  and 


the  Rue  Saint-Martin  stands  the  Eglise  Saint- 
Merrj-,  or  Mery.  The  name,  spelt  both  ways, 
is  in  either  form  a  corruption  of  Saint- 
Mederic,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Saint- 
Martin  d'Autun,  who  lived  a  strange  life  in  a 


cell,  and  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1700.  The  church  was  reconstructed 
as  long  ago  as  the  tenth  century,  at  the  expense 
of  Odo  the  Falconer,  whose  bod}-,  enclosed  in 
a  tomb  of  stone,  was  discovered  in  1520.  The 
legs  were  encased  in  boots  of  gilded  leather. 
Odo  the  Falconer  was  one  of  the  warriors  who 
defended  Paris  in  886  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Normans.  The  actual  edifice  was  begun  in  the 
reign    of    Francis   I.,    between    1520   and    1530, 
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and  not  finished  until  1612,  under  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.  Constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  the  Church  of  Saint-Merry  has  two 
lateral  entrances.  But  from  the  south  side,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  only  a 
gate  of  the  principal  entrance  can  be  seen, 
together  with  the  two  turrets  terminating  in 
bell  towers,  along  which  "chimaeras  dire"  are 
crawling.  Buried  under  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Merry  are  Chapelain,  author  of  "La  Pucelle," 
and  the  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  Minister  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  the  north  of  Saint-Merry  stood 
the  cloister  of  the  canons,  separated  from  the 
church  by  the  fa9ade  of  the  Rue  du  Cloitre, 
and  by  two  narrow  little  streets  bearing  the 
expressive  names  of  Brisemiche  and  Taillepain, 
on  account  of  the  daily  distributions  of  bread  of 
which  they  were  the  scene.  At  the  back  of 
the  church  the  name  of  the  Rue  des  Juges- 
Consuls  recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  created  by  Charles  IX.  was  installed 
there  in  a  mansion  which  had  belonged  to  Pre- 
sident Baillet  in  1 570.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  money-changers  and  bankers,  who  so 
infested  the  Rue  Saint-Martin  and  the  Rue 
Quincampoix  as  to  render  them  impassable. 

The  Rue  Quincampoix  is  for  ever  associated 
with  the  name  of  Law,  a  Scotch  banker  related 
to  the  Argyll  family,  and  son  of  a  goldsmith 
and  banker  who  died  at  Venice  in  1729. 

Law  (John  Lauriston  Law)  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1671,  and  he  is  said  at  an  early 
age  to  have  studied  assiduously  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  which  he  applied  to  games  of  hazard. 
Whether  in  virtue  of  his  arithmetical  combina- 
tions or  of  that  luck  which  during  a  long 
course  of  years  never  deserted  him,  he  won 
large  sums  of  money  at  the  gambling-table,  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  gambling  on  a 
wider  scale  :  finance,  that  is  to  say.  He  was 
still  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  when,  as  the  result 
of  a  love  affair,  he  fought  a  duel,  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  death.  His  punishment  was 
commuted  to  that  of  imprisonment  for  life ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  left  England, 
and  for  some  time  travelled  through  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Europe,  playing  everywhere  with 
success,  and  proposing  everywhere,  but  without 
success,  a  new  system  of  public  credit,  due  to 
his  inexhaustible  imagination. 

The  system  would,  according  to  its  inventor, 
multiply  one  hundredfold  the  resources  of  the 
State  by  putting  into  circulation  a  quantity  of 
paper   money,   based    upon    the  revenue   from 


taxes  and  Government  property  of  all  kinds, 
coin,  according  to  Law,  being  insufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  a  large  nation.  The  Regent 
of  Orleans,  captivated  by  this  brilliant  scheme, 
saw  in  it  the  means  of  saving  France,  at  the 
time  (17 16)  threatened  by  national  bankruptcy. 
He,  in  the  first  place,  granted  to  Law  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  general  bank  with  a 
capital  of  6,000,000  francs,  divided  into  12,000 
shares  of  500  francs  each,  with  a  discount  of 
25  per  cent,  to  anyone  purchasing  a  thousand 
shares.  The  shares  were  readily  taken  and  the 
bank  proved  a  great  success. 

Then,  in  connection  with  the  bank,  Law 
started  successively  the  Mississippi  Company,  the 
Senegal  Company,  the  China  Company,  the 
French  East  India  Company,  and  companies  for 
coining  the  State  money  and  farming  the  State 
revenue.  Having  now  got  into  his  hands  all 
the  sources  of  public  income,  he  made  over  his 
bank  to  the  State,  and  was  himself  appointed 
Controller-General  of  Finance.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  helping  commerce.  Law's  creations 
merely  stimulated  the  spirit  of  speculation  ;  so 
that  priests,  nobles,  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
workmen,  all  began  to  gamble  in  stocks  and 
shares.  Intoxicated  by  his  success.  Law  issued 
an  excessive  number  of  shares :  "  watering " 
them,  according  to  the  financial  expression  of 
the  present  day.  In  due  time,  notwithstanding 
all  kinds  of  expedients  (such  as  forced  currency 
for  the  new  paper  money)  to  keep  them  at  par, 
the  shares  lost  value  in  the  market,  and  soon 
fell  to  such  a  point  that  their  depreciation 
caused  a  general  panic.  There  was  no  class 
in  which  some,  and,  indeed,  many  of  Law's 
shareholders  were  not  to  be  found  ;  and  ere  long 
the  inventor  of  the  new  system  of  credit  became 
the  object  of  so  much  public  indignation  that 
he  went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was  a  riot 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Law's  carriage  was 
stopped  by  a  band  of  infuriated  persons  in  the 
public  street.  A  man  of  great  nerve  and  of 
commanding  presence,  Law  looked  from  the 
carriage  window  and  exclaimed  in  a  haughty 
tone  :  "  Back,  you  rabble  I  "  {Arrtere  canaille  /) 
on  which  his  assailants  retired.  This  method 
of  appeasing  the  stormy  waters  was  tried  the 
next  day  with  less  success  by  Law's  coachman. 
His  master  was  not  inside  the  carriage.  The 
vehicle,  however,  had  been  recognised,  and  the 
coachman  found  his  progress  impeded  by  an 
angry  mob.  "  Back,  you  rabble  !  "  he  cried,  in 
imitation  of  his  master  ;  when  the  mob,  un- 
willing to  receive  from  the  servant  the  defiance 
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which  they  had  listened  to  in  all  humility  from 
the  master,  tore  him  from  his  box  and  put  him 
to  death. 

Another  carriage  story  of  the  same  period, 
likewise  associated  with  finance,  has  a  less  tragic 
conclusion.  A  footman  who  had  learnt,  by 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  his  master  at 
dinner -table,  the  art  of  speculating,  had  at  last 
made  a  sufficiently  large  fortune  to  be  able  to 
buy  himself  a  carriage.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Rue  Quincampoix,  a  narrow  street  near  the 
Rue  Saint-Martin,  where  the  bankers,  brokers, 
and  speculators  interested  in  Law's  various 
enterprises  had  their  headquarters.  After 
transacting  a  little  business,  the  enriched 
flunkey  entered  a  much-frequented  cafe  and 
refreshed  himself.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  a 
fit  of  absence  due  either  to  preoccupation  or  to 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors,  he  left  the  cafe 
and,  instead  of  getting  into  his  carriage,  got  up 
behind  it.  "You  have  made  a  mistake,sir,  "called 
out  the  coachman  ;  "  your  place  is  inside."  "  I 
know  it  is,"  replied  the  proprietor  of  the  vehicle, 
suddenly  recovering  his  presence  of  mind  ;  "  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  room  for  a 
pair  of  lacqueys  behind." 

If  footmen  became  aristocrats,  noblemen,  in 
those  subversive  days,  turned  tradesmen. 

The  Regent  made  his  money  with  the  greatest 
ease,  by  simply  fixing  the  official  value  of  the 
shares  he  held  at  a  figure  which  suited  his  book. 
The  members  of  the  Court  followed  his  lead. 
One  of  them,  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  did  business 
on  an  extended  scale.  Nothing  was  too  high  or 
too  low  for  him  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  being 
unable  to  realise  the  value  of  his  paper  in  any 
more  profitable  form,  he  took  for  it  the  contents 
of  a  grocer's  shop.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
sell  the  goods  ;  on  which  the  licensed  grocers  of 
the  capital  complained  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police  that  the  Duke  was  entering  into  illegal 
competition  with  them.  The  Lieutenant  did 
his  duty,  and  the  Duke's  tea  and  sugar  were 
confiscated. 

A  footman  named  Languedoc,  sent  by  his 
master  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix  to  sell  some 
shares  at  a  fixed  rate,  disposed  of  them  for 
500,000  francs  more  than  the  appointed  price, 
and  pocketing  the  balance,  started  as  a  gentle- 
man on  his  own  account,  engaged  servants 
and  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Monsieur 
de  La  Bastide,  by  which  he  was  thenceforth 
known. 

In   times  of  feverish  speculation   the   surest 


winners  are  the  brokers — those  happy  inter- 
mediaries who,  whether  their  clients  buy  or  sell, 
sink  or  swim,  steadily  take  their  commission. 
A  famous  intermediary  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
was  a  certain  hunchback,  who  used  to  let  out 
his  hump  as  a  desk  for  buyers,  sellers,  and 
dealers  of  all  kinds.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  he  is  said  to  have  realised  as  much  as 
50,000  francs. 

When  the  financial  crash  arrived,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  punish  someone,  and  proceedings 
were  taken  against  Law  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  Law,  as  completely  ruined  as  the  most 
unfortunate  of  his  victims,  escaped  to  Belgium, 
and  thence  to  England,  to  die  ultimately  in 
Italy. 

"  When  I  took  service  in  France,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  I  had  as  much  property 
as  I  needed.  I  was  without  debts  and  I  had 
credit ;  I  left  the  service  without  property  of 
any  kind.  Those  who  placed  confidence  in  me 
have  been  driven  to  bankruptcy,  and  I  have  not 
the  means  of  paying  them." 

At  the  time  of  his  great  failure,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  if  not  to  the  present  day.  Law 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  swindler  ;  whereas 
he  was  nothing  worse  than  a  sanguine,  over- 
confident, perhaps  even  reckless  speculator.  It 
has  been  seen  that  by  his  speculations  he  im- 
poverished himself  as  well  as  others. 

"The  machine  he  had  invented,"  says  one 
of  his  critics,  M.  Gautier,  "  was  ingenious  ;  but 
in  a  country  like  France,  without  industrial 
resources,  it  could  not  find  sufficient  motive 
power.  Law  thought  he  could  remove  this 
difficulty  by  joining  to  his  mechanism  an  arti- 
ficial motive  power.  He  was  wrong.  The 
banks  can  no  more  found  credit  than  credit  can 
produce  capital.  They  can  turn  to  the  best 
account  a  value  that  exists.  But  to  create  value 
is  beyond  their  power." 

According  to  another  French  economist, 
M.  Levasseur,  "Law  acted  with  the  precipita- 
tion and  violence  of  a  man  who,  penetrated 
with  the  truth  of  his  own  ideas,  marches 
straight  towards  his  goal  without  caring  whether 
the  generality  of  persons  understand  him  or 
not,  and  who  becomes  irritated  when  natural 
obstacles  present  themselves  which  he  had  not 
foreseen." 

Law  himself,  while  asserting  his  own  moral 
integrity,  admitted  that  he  had  made  mistakes. 
"  I  do  not  maintain,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was  right 
on  every  point.  I  acknowledge  that  I  com- 
mitted errors,  and  that  if  I  had  to  begin  again 
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I  should  act  differently.  I  should  advance  more 
slowly  but  more  surely,  and  should  not  expose 
the  Slate  and  my  own  person  to  the  dangers 
necessarily  resulting  from  a  general  panic."  He 
persisted,  however,  in  asserting  that,  though  his 
mode  of  action  had  been  faulty,  he  nevertheless 


political  prudence  by  which  nations  should  be 
guided,  and  if  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  his 
theories,  he  had  at  least  fixed  principles,  and  he 
occupied  his  whole  life,  not  in  making  his 
fortune,  but  in  ensuring  the  triumph  of  his 
ideas,     .     ,     .    France  allowed   him  to  die  in 


possessed  the  true  secret  of  national  wealth. 
"  Do  not  forget,"  he  wrote  from  his  place  of 
exile,  "  that  the  introduction  of  credit  has  done 
more  for  commercial  transactions  between  the 
countries  of  Europe  than  the  discover)'  of  India  ; 
that  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  give  credit,  not 
to  receive  it,  and  that  the  people  of  every 
country  have  such  absolute  need  of  it  that  they 
must  return  to  it  in  spite  of  themselves,  however 
much  they  may  mistrust  the  principle." 

"We  must  render  to  this  man,"  saj's  M. 
Levasseur,  "the  justice  he  merits.  He  was 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  an  adventurer 
who  had  come  to  France  to  profit  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Regent.     If  he  was  wanting  in  that 


poverty.  Yet  if  the  recollection  of  the  misery 
caused  by  the  ruin  of  his  system  was  somewhat 
too  recent  to  give  place  to  gratitude,  France 
ought  nevertheless  to  have  felt  grateful  to  him 
for  the  generous  ideas  he  had  put  forth.  He 
laboured  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
to  re-establish  the  na\"y,  to  found  colonies.  He 
suppressed  onerous  privileges.  He  endeavoured 
to  do  away  with  venality  in  the  magistracy  ; 
to  create  a  less  tyrannical  and  more  simple 
administration  of  the  tax  system.  Finally  he 
established  a  bank,  which,  could  it  have  sur- 
vived, would  have  helped  powerfully  to  develop 
commerce  and  would  have  augmented  consider- 
ably the  wealth  of  the  country." 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that,  besides  in- 
troducing a  new  system  of  credit,  Law  was 
the  inventor  of  pictorial  advertisements.  Speci- 
mens, however,  have  been  preserved  of  the 
pictures    issued    by    him    in    connection    with 


the  "  flotation "  of  his  Mississippi  scheme,  one 
of  which  represents  the  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  dancing  with  joy  at  the 
approach  of  the  French,  who  had  come  to 
civilise  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 
CENTRAL   PARIS   (continued). 

Rue  de  Vcnise— Rachel— St.  Nichola.s-in-the-Fields— The  ConservatMrt  dts  ArUs  $t  Miturt—l^kit  GaitU^Rue  des  Archives—The  Mont 

de  Pi6t«— The  Nadonal  Printing  Office— The  H6tel  Lamoignon. 


THE  Rue  Quincampoix  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Martin  are  connected  by  a  narrow  lane  or 
alley  scarcely  ten  feet  wide,  called  Rue  de  Venise, 
which  has  a  sinister  renown  in  connection  with 
the  speculative  mania  of  Law^s  time.  Here  it 
was,  in  the  month  of  April,  that  a  rich  banker 
was  enticed,  under  pretext  of  a  sale  of  shares, 
and  assassinated  by  Laurent  de  Mille  and  Count 
Horn,  that  same  Count  Horn  whose  servant, 
passing  himself  off  as  master,  played  so  infamous 
a  trick  upon  poor  Angelica  Kaufmann,  ancestress 
of  Pauline  in  the  drama  of  T/ie  Lady  of  Lyons, 
A  little  higher  up  in  the  Rue  de  Venise,  and, 
leading  likewise  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  is  the 
Passage  Moli^re,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
Theatre  Molifere,  opened  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1 79 1,  with  a  representation  of  the  Misanthrope. 
In  1793  it  was  re-baptised  Theatre  des  Sans- 
Culottes.  Its  first  director  under  its  new  name 
was  Boursault-Malesherbes,  comedian,  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  farmer  of  public  games. 
Closed  and  re-opened  a  score  of  times,  this  house 
became  in  the  early  years  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  a  theatre  for  dramatic  instruction,  where 
MUe.  Rachel  received  her  first  lessons  from  Saint- 
Aulaire. 

Universally  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  French  actresses,  Rachel,  of  Jewish  race,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  at  Munf, 
a  Swiss  village  in  the  Canton  01  Argovia.  Her 
father  and  mother  were,  however,  both  French  ; 
the  former,  Jacques  Felix,  being  a  native  of 
Metz,  the  latter,  Esther  Hayn,  of  Guers,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  the  year 
1 83 1,  Rachel,  under  her  true  name  of  Elisa, 
was  a  street  singer  at  Lyons,  where  Choron, 
director  of  an  important  musical  academy, 
chanced  to  hear  her.  He  was  so  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  her  voice  that  he  called  upon  Elisa's 
parents,  and  induced  them  to  settle  in  Paris, 
where  he  promised  to  take  charge  of  their  little 
daughter's  musical  education.  He  suggested 
that  she  should  adopt  in  lieu  of  "Elisa"  the 
more  impressive  name  of  Rachel.  But  before 
her  studies  had  progressed  very  far  she  lost  her 
voice  ;    and   Choron   placed   her  in  a  dramatic 


class  directed  by  Saint- Aulaire.  This  professor, 
a  retired  comedian  who  understood  the  art  of 
acting  better  than  he  had  ever  practised  it, 
had  taken  the  Salle  Molifere  just  spoken  of; 
and  here  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836 
Rachel  was  made  to  play  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  including  nearly  every  leading  character 
in  the  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moli^re. 
The  charges  for  admission  to  the  Salle  Molifere 
were  moderate,  but  the  house  was  always  full 
when  Rachel  had  been  announced  to  play,  and 
the  tickets  on  these  occasions  were  sold  at  a 
premium. 

One  day  M.  V^dl,  treasurer  ot  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  went  to  the  Salle  Moli^re  to  see  a 
soubrette  whom  his  manager  thought  of  en- 
gaging. He  was  about  to  leave  the  theatre, 
when  Saint-Aulaire  begged  him  to  remain  in 
order  to  see  a  pupil  who  had  not  yet  appeared, 
and  of  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest  hopes. 
This,  of  course,  was  little  Rachel,  who  was  about 
to  play  the  part  of  Hermione  in  Andromaque. 
She  resembled  none  of  the  other  pupils  whom 
the  emissary  from  the  Theitre  Frangais  had 
seen.  She  was  small  in  stature  and  had  a  hard, 
almost  a  harsh  voice ;  which,  however,  was 
firm  and  impressive,  and,  when  the  young  girl 
became  excited,  almost  musical.  After  the  per- 
formance, M.  V^dl  complimented  the  young 
actress,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  for  her 
at  the  important  theatre  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  at  once  spoke  of  her  to  M. 
Jouslin  de  La  Salle,  director  of  the  Frangais, 
who,  after  seeing  her  in  Tancrede^  arranged  a 
special  performance,  which  was  attended,  in 
the  character  of  judges,  by  M.  Samson  and 
Mile.  Mars.  "She  is  too  short,"  objected  one 
of  the  party.  "She  will  grow,"  replied  Mile. 
Mars  significantly  ;  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  manager  of  the  Theitre  Frangais  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Conservatoire. 

Rachel  entered  the  class  directed  by  M.  Samson, 
one  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais,  and  under  his  tuition  made  rapid  progress. 
Tempted,  however,  by  an  engagement  offered 
to    her  at    the  Gymnase,   she    soon    left    the 
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Conservatoire  for  that  theatre,  where  she  achieved 
a  certain  success  as  Suzette  in  Scribe's  Mariage 
de  Raison.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  she  returned  to  the 
Conservatoire,  and  remained  until 
May,  1838,  when,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  M.  Samson,  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 
Her  first  appearance  there,  as  Camille 
in  Les  Horaces^  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  June  in  this  same  year.  She  was 
then  but  sixteen  years  old,  and  only 
moderately  pretty.  Short  for  her  age, 
she  had  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  marked  with  the  small-pox.  With 
narrow  chin,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
projecting  forehead,  she  had  brilliant, 
expressive  eyes,  at  once  thoughtful  and 
fiill  of  fire.  The  pose  of  her  head  was 
admirable,  and  all  her  gestures  were 
marked  by  dignity  and  distinction. 
Calm  and  self-contained  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  performance, 
she  never  abandoned  herself  to  her 
emotion  even  while  expressing  the 
most  ardent  passion.  There  was  in- 
tensity in  all  she  did,  and  so  novel, 
so  individual  was  her  style  that  she 
inspired  her  audience  with  the  strongest 
persona!  admiration.  She  had  now 
established  her  position  at  the  greatest 
theatre  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was  at  the 
little  Salle  Moli^re  that  she  had  first 
learned  to  act. 

In    the    immediate     neighbourhood, 
on  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Abbaye 
Saint -Martin,  stands  the  Church  of  St. 
NichoIas-in-the-Fields,  where  the  mayor 
or  bailiff  of  the  abbaye  resided.     Dating 
from    the  twelfth  century,  this  church 
was    rebuilt    in    1420,    and   underwent 
various  processes  of   modification   and 
reconstruction    until     it     received    its 
definite    form    in    1576.      Every    style, 
from  the  Gothic  of  Charles  VI.  to  the 
Neo-Roman  of  Henri  III.,  has  left  its 
imprint  in  the  highly  composite  archi- 
tecture of  this  church,  said  to  be  the 
longest  and  the  broadest  in  all  Paris.     In  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Martin,   is  a   picture  which    represents    Saint 
Martin  curing  the  leper  by  taking  him  in  his 
arms ;   and  the  inscription  sets   forth  that  the 
priory     of     Saint     Nicholas-in-t  he-Fields     was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  this   miracle  took 


place.  In  the  fields  of  this  church  lie  buried 
the  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  the  historians 
Henri  and  Adrien  de  Valois,  together  with 
Malle     de     Scudery,     who    wrote     the    once 


celebrated    novels,    "  Le    Grand    Cyrus "    and 
"  Cl^ie." 

Under  the  Revolution  the  Church  of  Saint 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields  was  converted  into  "  The 
Temple  of  Hymen."  Most  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  religious  community  of  Saint-Martin 
was   sold    by   the   Revolutionary   Government. 
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On   a     portion    of    what    remained    was    built     between  the  years  1852  and  1862,  by  M.  Vaa- 

the   Conservatoire   des   Arts   et  Metiers,  wliich     doyer. 

was   created   by  a    decree   of   the    year    1794,  |      The  "arts  and  crafts,"  until  the  time  of  the 


though  it  did  not  finally  take  form  until  four  I  Revolution,  formed  ciose  corporations  of  their 
years  afterwards.  The  building,  as  it  now  own.  The  origin  of  these  unions  and  guilds 
exists,  was  partly  restored,  partly  reconstructed,  ,  was  very  remote.     In  the  middle  ages  the  rules 
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on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  were  most  I  to  the  Revolution,  the  corporations  of  arts  and 
crafts  were  abolished  by  the  famous  Minister, 
Turgot.  But  the  edict  was  evaded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Revolution,  when  things  that  were 
abolished  were  abolished  for  ever,  that  the 
French  guilds  finally  disappeared. 
The   "  Conser\-atoire  des   Arts    et    Metiers," 


severe  ;  and  after  seven  years'  subjection  to  a 
master  the  artisan  became  only  a  "  companion  " 
or  varlet,  and  could  still  work  only  under  the 
direction  of  a  full  member  of  the  guild.  To  pass 
as  master  it  was  necessary  for  a  "  companion  "  to 
produce  a   masterpiece  and   to  pay,   moreover, 


E  CONSERVATOIIte  1 
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certain  dues,  onerous  for  a  mere  workman  ; 
which  forced  a  great  number  of  these  varlets  to 
remain  in  their  original  condition.  The  cor- 
porations of  arts  and  crafts  were  governed  by  a 
number  of  edicts  which  regulated  not  only  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
but  prescribed  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
artisans  and  merchants,  or  artisans  and  private 
persons  engaging  their  services.  These  strange 
organisations  had  the  worst  effect  in  an  econom- 
ical sense,  and  many  endeavours  were  made  long 
before  the  Revolution  to  destroy  the  monopolies 
they  created.    In  1776,  thirteen  years  previously 


established  soon  after  the  Revolution,  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  "  arts  and  crafts," 
whose  organisation  into  guilds  and  close  cor- 
porations had  been  suppressed.  It  was  thought 
desirable,  however,  to  form  a  central  depot 
where  newly  invented  machines,  together  with 
machines  whose  utility  had  been  tested,  might 
be  placed  together  for  public  inspection.  Vau- 
canson,  chiefly  remembered  by  his  ingenious 
automatic  contrivances,  had  formed  a  collection 
of  machines,  which  during  his  lifetime  he  threw 
open  to  working  men,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed to  the  monarchical  government.  Thus 
the  nucleus  of  the  important  collection  formed 
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by  the  Republic  already  existed  under  Louis 
XVI. 

That  the  exhibition  of  machines,  as  superin- 
tended during  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy  by 
M.  Vandermond,  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  is 
shown  by  Arthur  Young  having  gone  to  see 
it  when  he  was  making,  throughout  France, 
that  tour  of  inquiry^  which  was  destined  to 
become  famous.  *' I  visited,"  he  writes  in  1789, 
just  one  month  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
"the  repository  of  royal  machines,  which  M. 
Vandermond  showed  and  explained  to  me  with 
great  readiness  and  politeness.  What  struck 
me  most  was  M.  Vaucanson^s  machine  for 
making  a  chain  which,  I  was  told,  Mr.  Watt, 
of  Birmingham,  admired  very  much,  at  which 
my  attendants  seemed  not  displeased.  Another 
for  making  the  cogs  intended  in  iron  w^heels. 
There  is  a  chaff-cutter  from  an  English  original ; 
and  a  model  of  the  nonsensical  plough  to  go 
without  horses.  These  are  the  only  ones  in 
agriculture.  Many  ingenious  contrivances  for 
winding  silk,  etc." 

The  Convention  took  steps  for  keeping  the 
Vaucanson  machines  when  so  many  treasures 
of  one  kind  and  another  were  being  dispersed, 
and  it  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  enlarging 
the  collection,  to  which,  from  1785  to  1792,  500 
new  machines  were  added.  In  1792  a  commis- 
sion had  been  appointed  to  "catalogue  and 
•collect  in  suitable  places  books,  instruments, 
and  other  objects  of  science  and  art  in  view  of 
public  instruction  "  ;  and  a  few  months  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Convention  published  a  new 
decree  constituting  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  on  a  solid  basis,  and  assigned  to  it  the 
buildings  of  the  former  "  abbey  of  Saint-Martin." 

At  present  this  Conservatoire  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Fifteen 
courses  of  lectures,  public  and  gratuitous,  are 
delivered  within  its  walls  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  ;  and 
for  these,  three  amphitheatres,  the  largest  of  which 
can  accommodate  an  audience  of  750,  have  been 
provided.  The  ancient  abbey  of  Saint-Martin 
is  still  represented  by  two  edifices  connected 
with  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and 
containing  the  library  of  the  institution.  One 
of  these  buildings  was  formerly  the  chapel,  the 
other  the  refectory  of  the  abbey. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Martin  and 
the  Rue  de  Vertbois  is  an  ancient  tower  in 
pepper-caster  form,  which  once  marked  the 
junction  of  the  fortified  part  of  the  abbey  and 
its  prison.     This  tower,   bearing  the  name  of 


Vertbois,  was  given,  in  17 12,  to  the  City  of  Paris 
on  condition  that  a   public  fountain    should  be 
constructed   there  ;    and   the   fountain,  adorned 
with    the    arms  of    Paris,   still     exists,    bearing 
a  somewhat  enigmatic  inscription,  thus  :  "  This 
tower,  which  formerly  constituted   part   of   the 
fortified  enclosure  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  constructed  about  the  year  11 50, 
and   the  fountain   erected   in    17 12,    have  been 
preserved   and   restored   by  the   town   and   the 
State  on  the  demand  of  the  Parisian  archaeologists, 
1880."     There   was,    in  fact,  a  question   of  de- 
stroying both   tower  and  fountain   in    1877    in 
view  of  certain  architectural  improvements,   or 
at  least  changes,  then  projected.     The  lovers  of 
antiquity  protested,  and  Victor  Hugo  is  said  to 
have   exclaimed,    in    the    very   words    likewise 
attributed  to  him  in  connection  with  the   pro- 
posed destruction  of  the  tower  of  Saint-Jacques- 
de-la-Boucherie,    "  Demolish  the    tower  ?     No  ! 
Demolish  the  architect  ?     Yes  !  "     The  architect 
in  the  case  of  the  tower  of  Vertbois  was   the 
poet's  own  nephew.     Like  the  tower,  however, 
he  was  not  demolished. 

In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Con- 
servatoire a  large  square  was  made  in  i860  ; 
its  sides  being  formed  by  the  Rue  Saint-Martin, 
the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  the  Rue  Solomon  de 
Cans,  and  the  Rue  du  Caire.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  square,  in  the  Rue  du  Caire,  is  seen  the 
facade  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiety,  which  less 
deserves  its  title  than  our  own  Gaiety  Theatre 
in  London.  Originally  known  by  the  name  of 
Nicolet,  its  founder,  and  afterwards  called, 
during  the  influence  of  Mme.  du  Barry,  the 
Theatre  of  the  King's  Dancers,  it  at  length 
received,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  inappropriate  title  which  still  belongs  to  it. 
There  was  a  time,  it  must  be  presumed,  when 
at  the  Gaiete  gay  pieces  were  performed.  But 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  house 
has  been  chiefly  associated  with  spectacular  and 
melodramatic  productions.  Here  the  famous 
fairy  piece,  Le  Piedde  Alotiton^v^^s  produced  with 
striking  success  in  1806.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  revived  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin, 
where  it  ran  nearly  a  year. 

Reconstructed  in  1808,  the  Gaiete  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1835.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
built  up  again  than  it  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene.  The 
Gaiete,  which  now,  as  already  mentioned,  stands 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  square  of  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  is  one  of  the  four 
theatres  belonging  to  the  Town  of  Paris.     Here 
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were  produced  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  Augusta  I  re-named  Rue  Beranger,  died  this  most  poetical 

Maquet,  the  most  renowned  of  Alexandre  Dumas'    of  popular  song-writers,   this   most  popular  of 

numerous  collaborateurs,   and  one  of  the  very 

few  who  have  shown  themselves  able,  unaided,  1 

to  produce  first-rate  work.  ^ 

Since  its  removal  to  the  square  of  the  Arts  et 
Metiers,  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiete  has  confined 
itself  to  no  particular  style.  Here  were  repre- 
sented Sardou's  drama  La  Hat'ne  ;  Jules  Barbier's 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  music  by  Gounod  ;  Offen- 
bach's operettas  revived  on  a  large  scale,  with 
Orphee  aux  Ettfers  prominent  among  them ; 
Victor  Masse's  Paul  et  Virginic,  Saint  Saen's 
Timbre  d'' Argent,  and  the  Dmitri  of  Joncieres. 
The  last  strikingly  successful  piece  produced  at 
this  theatre  was  a  dramatic  version  of  Alphonse 
Daudet's  Tartarin  sur  les  Aipes. 

The  first  street  parallel  to  the  Rue  Saint- 
Martin  is  the  Rue  du  Temple,  which,  much 
increased  in  length  by  the  demolition  and  re- 
construction of  1851,  is  now  one  of  the  longest 
streets  in  Paris,  It  owes  its  name  to  the  ancient 
habitation  of  the  Order  of  Templars.  After  the 
violent  suppression  of  this  fraternity,  the  property 
passed  to  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  fixed  upon  it  for  their  Paris  headquarters. 
The  Grand  Prior  of  this  Order  had,  by  rule,  to 
be  a  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  last  to  hold 
the  office  was  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  eldest 
son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  after^vards  Charles 
X,  Particulars  of  the  captivity  of  Louis  XVI,, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple  have  already  been  given.  It  may  here 
be  added,  however,  that  after  being  used  for 
some  years  as  a  State  prison,  the  old  building 
was  demolished  in  1811.  Finally  the  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Prior,  with  its  majestic  colonnade, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  untouched 
until  1854,  was  pulled  down,  and  the  land  mace 
over  to  the  Town  of  Paris  on  condition  of  its 
planting  trees  on  the  site  and  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  This  latter 
condition  was  never  fulfilled. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  fortress  which 
Louis  XVI.  quitted,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
to  be  taken  to  the  scaffold,  but  an  old  willow, 
dating  firom  four  or  five  centuries  back,  beneath 
whose  shadow  the  king,  during  his  confinement, 
loved  to  walk.  The  monument  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  a  statue  of  Beranger  ;  "  the  divine 
B^anger,"  as  Heine  calls  him,  and  of  whom 
Benjamin -Constant  said  one  day,  when  the  poet 
was  yet  unknown ;  "  He  writes  magnificent  odes  I  poets.  He  was  honoured  by  a  public  fiineral  at 
and  calls  them  songs.''  Close  to  the  spot  marked  the  expense  of  the  State. 
to-day  by  his  statue,  in  the  Rue  Vendome,  now  |      The  Temple   Market  dates  from   a   remote 
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period  ;  not,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
was  given  to  it  by  the  First  Consul  in  1802,     It 
was  made  to  include  the  Rotunda,  built  in  1788 
for  the  accommodation  of  debtors  without  means 
or  without  intention  to  pay,  who  came  to  the 
Temple  to  enjoy  the   privileged  security  of  all 
who   there    sought    refuge.     Men's   clothes   and 
women's    dresses    are    the    articles    chiefly    in 
demand  at  the  Temple  Market.    To  the  ancient 
dealers    in    second- 
hand garments  be- 
longed a  reputation 
for  strong  language, 
which  has  now  faded 
away.      Under    the 
conditions  of  modern 
life,  character    per- 
ishes, and  even  the 
representatives      of 
Mme.  Angot  and  her 
celebrated  daughter 
are     well  -  behaved 
and  even  polite. 

Close  at  hand  is 
the  Synagogue  of 
the  Rue  Notre 
Dame  de  Nazareth. 
The  neighbouring 
Rue  des  Archives 
contains  the  £glise 
des  Carmes,  con- 
secrated since  1812 
to  the  Lutheran 
rite,  but  formerly  a 
Dominican     church 

erected  on  the  ground  previously  occupied  by 
a  chapel  dating  from  the  year  1295.  On  this 
site  had  previously  stood  the  house  of  Jonathan, 
the  Jew,  convicted  (or  at  least  accused  and  de- 
clared guilty)  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  host, 
miraculously  preserved  from  his  fiiry.  Of  this 
strange  legend,  one  of  many  similar  ones  in- 
vented in  hatred  of  the  unhappy  Jews,  an 
account  may  be  found  in  Dulaure's  "  Singu- 
larites  Historiques." 

The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  Rue 
des  Archives  is  taken  up  by  the  imposing 
edifice  in  which  the  national  archives  are 
preserved.  It  was  formerly  the  Hotel 
de  Soubise.  On  the  western  portion  of  the 
ancient  property  of  the  Guises  was  erected 
the  Palais  Cardinal,  built  by  Armand  Gaston 
de  Rohan,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Strasburg, 
which  has  long  been  occupied  by  the  National 
Printing  Office.     Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 


tion    the    archives     were     preserved     by     the 
particular  establishment,  political,  judicial,  civil 
or   ecclesiastical,    to   which    they   belonged  ;    so 
that  in  1782  there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand 
different  places  where  documents  of  national  im- 
portance were  preserved.    In  the  midst  of  the 
general    uprising,  when   convents    were    being 
pillaged  and  manor-houses  burnt,  an  immense 
number  of  valuable  papers  were  either  torn  up 
or     given     to    the' 
flames.  At  last  special 
commissions      were 
organised    for     the 
collection    and  pre- 
servation of  all  State 
papers ;    which     in 
the     tirst     instance 
were     deposited     at 
the    Tuileries    with 
the   official   reports 
of     the     Assembly 
which    there     held 
its  sittings.   In  1808 
Napoleon      ordered 
that     all     archives 
of    whatever     kind 
should    be  kept    in 
one  place  provided 
specially   for  them. 
He  at  the  same  time 
bought     for     State 
purposes,    and     for 

GAIEtfi  THEATRE.  t^C    SUm    of  690,000 

francs,  the  H6tel  de 
Soubise     and     the 
Hfltel  de  Rohan  ;  the  first  for  the  archives,  the 
second  for  the  Imperial  printing  office. 

The  national  archives,  whose  importance  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  which  form  an  historical 
collection  unrivalled  elsewhere,  are  under  the 
care  of  a  Director-General  who  belongs  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Director- 
General  is  assisted  by  three  chiefs  of  section, 
who  overlook  the  reception,  classification,  and 
preservation  of  State  documents  in  the  following 
order:  i.  Historical  section.  2.  Administrative 
section.  3.  Legislative  and  judicial  section. 
Many  very  interesting  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  France  are  exhibited  in  glass 
cases.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  dated 
625,  under  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  The  most 
modern  are  of  the  year  1821.  In  connection 
with  the  national  archives  a  reading-room  is 
kept  open  everj-  day  from  10  to  5  for  persons 
who  have   sought  and  obtained  permission  to 
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consult  documents  in  view  of  their  studies.  I  founded  by  Napoleon  I. ;  who  wished,  at  the 
Attached  to  the  National  Archives  is  the  School  I  time,  to  establish  a  lay  Order  of  Benedic- 
of  Maps,   under  the  direction  of  a   member  of    tines  devoted    to  the  study  of  French    history. 


the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Belles 
Lettres,  assisted  by  a  council.  The  French, 
too,   have  invented   a    profession   unknown   in 


Without  constituting  themselves  into  an  order, 
the  students  of  tlie  School  of  Maps  have,  by 
their  conscientious  and  disinterested  labours, 
done  much  to  throw  Hffht  on  the  historv  and 


pass  finally  the 
student  writes  an 
essay  on  some  ap- 
propriate subject,  and,  if  successful,  receives 
the  name  of  archivist  or  palaeographer,  which 
entitles  him  to  employment  in  connection 
with  the  archives,  or  with  one  of  the  libraries 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  By  reason  of  the  exceptional  im- 
portance 01  their  duties,  the  archivists  are 
liberated  from  miliury  service,  like  the  pupils 
of  the  superior  normal  schools  and  of  the 
School  of  Oriental  Languages.  The  School  of 
Maps  was,  together  with  so  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  which  France  is  justly  proud, 
20 


On  the  south  side  of  the  Rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois,  opposite  the  School  of  Maps,  stand 
the  buildings  of  the  Mont-de  Piet^,  established 
by  Louis  XVL  in  1771-  After  the  revolution 
in  1796,  the  profits  of  the  Mont-de-Pi^t6  were 
assigned  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  institution  is 
now  under  ,  the  direction  of  the  Assistance 
Publique,  or  Charity  Board,  presided  over  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  Besides  the  principal 
establishment,  at  No.  ^i.,  Rue  des  Francs  Bour- 
geois, there  are  two  district  establishments  and 
twenty-one  auxiliary  ones  dispersed  through  the 
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different  quarters  of  the  capital.  The  Mont-de- 
Piete  of  Paris  lends  no  less  than  six  million 
francs  a  year  ;  and  it  obtains  whatever  working 
capital  it  requires  by  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  which  are  much  in 
favour  with  investors.  The  capital  of  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  is  all  permanently  invested 
in  bonds  of  the  Mont-de-Piete.  It  was  not 
without  serious  opposition  that  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  the  Mont-de-Piete  succeeded  in 
getting  it  authorised  ;  though  Mercier,  writing 
only  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
King's  edict  on  the  subject,  regards  this  institu- 
tion as  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  poor. 

"The  establishment  of  the  Mont-de-Piet6  or 
pawn-warehouse,"  he  says,  "  was  long  wished  for 
in  vain,  but  is  at  last  perfected,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  it  met  with  from  several  inter- 
ested beings  who  live  by  the  distress  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  At  this  place  the  poor  may 
be  supplied  with  money,  upon  any  pawn  what- 
ever that  they  can  leave  for  security,  at  a  very 
trifling  interest ;  for  it  is  not  here  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case 
in  London,  where  a  pawnbroker  charges  no  less 
than  30  per  cent,  for  the  loan.  I  hear  they 
are  authorised  to  do  so  by  law.  So  much  the 
worse.  In  Paris  the  Mont-de-Piete  is  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Government, 
and  has  hitherto  proved  of  the  greatest  service 
by  giving  the  mortal  wound  to  usury  and  its 
infamous  votaries.  The  greatest  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  the  usefulness  of  this  institution,  and 
how  needful  it  was  in  Paris,  is  the  great  con- 
course of  people  who  daily  resort  there  to  raise 
temporary  sums.  It  is  said,  but  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months  there  were  forty  tuns  filled  with 
gold  watches  ;  this  I  rather  take  to  be  an  ex- 
aggeration, meant  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  very 
great  number  that  were  then  in  the  warehouse. 
Certain  it  is  that  I  have  seen  at  one  time  four 
score  people  assembled  ;  who,  waiting  for  their 
turn,  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  raising  loans 
not  exceeding  six  livres  a  head.  The  one  carries 
his  shirts,  Another  a  piece  of  furniture,  this  an 
old  picture,  that  his  shoe-buckles  or  a  thread- 
bare coat.  These  visits,  which  are  renewed 
every  day,  are  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  the 
extreme  want  and  poverty  to  which  the  greatest 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  reduced.  Opulence 
itself  is  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  pawn -warehouse,  and  the  contrast  between 
extreme  misery  and  indigent  richness  is  nowhere 
better    exemplified.      In    one    corner    a    lady, 


wrapped  up  in  her  cloak,  her  face  half  covered, 
and  just  stepped  out  of  her  coach,  deposits  her 
diamonds  to  a  large  amount,  to  venture  it  in 
the  evening  at  a  card-table  ;  whilst  in  the  other 
a  poor  woman,  who  has  trudged  it  on  foot 
through  the  muddy  streets,  pawns  her  lower 
garment  to  purchase  a  bit  of  bread.  The  best 
regulation  prevails  in  this  place  ;  a  sworn  ap- 
praiser stands  there  to  estimate  upon  oath 
the  real  value  of  the  pledge  offered.  Yet, 
as  the  best  institution  is  liable  to  much  abuse, 
it  is  said  that  the  poorer  sort  of  people 
are  not  'always  treated  with  that  humanity 
which  they  are  more  justly  entitled  to  than 
their  betters  ;  this  evil,  with  a  little  attention 
from  the  magistrate  who  presides  over  this 
undertaking,  may  easily  be  remedied.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  the  Mont-de-Pi^te  will  prove  as 
advantageous  an  establishment  as  it  is  useful  and 
commendable." 

Some  houses  were  being  pulled  down  in  1878 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  when 
a  tower  belonging  to  the  wall  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  brought  to  light.  This  was  one  of  the  four 
towers  which  flanked  the  circumvallation  of^the 
king  just  named.  The  old  tower  was  con- 
solidated and  repaired.  Near  this  spot  stood, 
in  1258,  the  Convent  ot  the  White  Cloaks, 
founded  by  the  serfs  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  to  be 
replaced,  in  the  same  century,  by  the  hermits  of 
Saint  William,  who,  in  18 16,  joined  the  congre- 
gation of  the  reformed  Benedictines.  The  name 
of  Blancs  Manteaux  is  still  connected  with  a 
street  and  a  market  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Benedictines  constructed  their  church  and  their 
monastery  in  1695  ;  and  it  was  here  that  these 
learned  men  composed  many  of  their  works, 
imperishable  monuments  of  their  erudition. 
"  The  Art  of  Verifying  Dates  "  and  "  The  Collec- 
tion of  the  Historians  of  France"  may  in  par- 
ticular be  mentioned.  Sold  as  national  property 
in  1797,  the  Benedictine  Church  was  bought 
back  by  the  Town  in  1807  and  made  the  second 
parochial  church  of  Saint-Merry,  under  the  name 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Blancs 
Manteaux,  in  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  stands, 
under  the  title  of  Hotel  de  Hollande,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  H6tel  de  Rieux,  at  one 
time  occupied  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors. 

The  turret  at  the  corner  of  the  Rues  Vieille 
du  Temple  and  Francs  Bourgeois  is  remarkably 
picturesque. 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  Rue  Barbette  is  the 
ancient  Palais  Cardinal,  forming  the  rear  part 
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of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  and  containing  the 

National  Printing  Office,  there  established  by  a 

decree   of   1808.      In    the   centre   of   the  great 

courtyard  a   statue  of   Guttenberg,    by   David 

d'Angers,    may   be   seen.     On    the   first    storey 

of  the  principal  building  is  the  bedroom  of  the 

Cardinal  who  played   so 

sad  a  part  in  the  "Affaire 

du    Collier"— the    affair, 

that  is  to  say,   of  Marie 

Antoinette's         necklace, 

which  caused  such  scandal 

immediately    before    the 

Revolution.     Here  is  now 

housed  the  hbrary  of  the 

National  Printing  Office, 

called    the    Hall   of   the 

Monkeys,    by    reason    of 

its    being  decorated  with 

scenes  from  monkey  life, 

attributed  to  Boucher. 

The  Royal  Printing 
Office,  destined  also  to  be 
called  National  and  fm- 
perial,  according  to  the 
Government  in  power, 
was  founded  by  King 
Louis  XIII.,  and  dates 
from  1640.  Until  that 
time  the  King  employed 
private  printers  ;  Conrad 
Naebor,  printer  in  Greek, 
with  an  annual  allowance 
of  100  gold  crowns,  and 
Robert  Estienne,  printer 
in  Latin  and  Hebrew. 
Though  they  printed  for 
the  King,  both  Naebor 
and  Estienne  had  their 
own      private      printing 

offices.    The  Royal  Print-  sixteent 

ing  Office  was  established 
by   Louis    XIII.    at    the 

Louvre,  where  it  remained  until  the  time  of  the  j 
Revolution  —  directed  from  1691  to  1789  by 
Jean  Anisson  and  members  of  his  family.  Then  j 
all  kinds  of  printing  officies  were  established  I 
under  national  control  :  a  national  legislative  ' 
printing  office,  a  national  printing  office  of 
laws,  a  national  executive  printing  office,  etc. 
The  Directory  brought  them  all  together 
in  i7<iSi  under  the  title  of  Printing  Office 
of  the  Republic,  which  was  established  in 
the  Rue  de  la  VrilliSre,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Toulouse,  afterwards  occupied   by  the  Bank   of 


France.  Since  1808  the  National  Printing 
Office  ("  Imperial "  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time)  has  not  moved  from  the  Palais  Cardinal. 
It  is  governed  by  a  director  belonging  to  the 
Ministry,  placed  beneath  the  authority  of  the 
Minister   of   Justice.     It   prints  for    the  State 


I^  SuUetin  dcs  Lot's,  and  all  the  papers, 
formulas,  registers,  and  cards  required  by  the 
different  Ministries.  It  also  prints — and  in  this 
resides  its  special  importance — either  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  or  of  the  authors,  scientific 
and  artistic  works  for  which  particular  signs 
or  characters,  especially  Oriental  characters,  are 
needed. 

The  scientific  and  artistic  publications  of  the 
National  Library  are  counted  among  the  master- 
pieces of  typography.  Pierre  Corneille's  edition 
of  the    "  Imitation   of   Jesus    Christ,"     printed 
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expressly  for  the  Exhibition  of  1 867,  was  universally 
admired.  Indeed,  from  i8oq,  when,  after  consider- 
able delay,  "  The  Description  of  Egypt,"  based  on 
the  observations  made  during  Bonaparte's  famous 
campaign,  was  published,  until  the  present  day, 
the  National    Printing    Office  of   France    has 


who,  while  working  for  the  Government,  carried 
on  a  printing  office  as  a  private  enterprise,  and 
made  immense  profits.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1830  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  ;  and  the 


produced  a  large  number  of  perfectly  printed 
editions.  In  war,  as  in  peace,  this  office  received 
important  benefits  at  the  hands  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who,  to  enrich  it,  deprived  the 
Italians  of  a  fine  collection  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian  characters. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  National, 
now  Royal  Printing  Office,  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  Anisson  femily, 
lineally  descended  from   the  Anisson  of  1690, 


Government  of  Louis  Philippe  purchased  for 
the  Royal  Printing  Institution  all  kinds  of 
Oriental  characters.  Now,  too,  were  for  the 
first  time  acquired  fonts  of  Russian,  Ser\-ian, 
and  other  Slavonian  type.  At  the  request  of 
the  Government,  moreover,  a  complete  set 
of  Chinese  characters  was  sent  fi-om  Pekin. 
Under  various  changes  of  government  the 
National  Printing  Office  has,  from  Louis  Philippe 
until  now,  remained  a  State  establishment. 


THE    h6tEL    LAMOIGNON. 


from    rne   statue  oy    uavia    a'Angers    wnicti  turret  at  corner  of  bves  vrKn.LE  du  temple  " 

adorns   Strasburg,  Guttenberg's  birthplace,  is  a^d  fkancs  bourgeois. 

buried  an  historical  account  of  the  National 

Printing     Office,     with     two     commemorative  i  its  having  been  built  by  Diana  of  France,  the 

medals.  |  legitimatised   daughter  of   Henri  II.      Passing 
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down  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  along  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  we  reach, 
on  the  left,  the  entrance  to  the  Musee  Carnavalet, 
associated  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Jean 
Goujon  the  sculptor,  Fran9ois  Mansard  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mme.  de  Sevigne  the  charming  letter- 
writer.  The  Hotel  Carnavalet,  which  the  Mar- 
quise de  Sevigne  inhabited  from  1677  to  1698, 
was  restored  in  1867  and  the  years  following,  when 
Baron  Haussmann  resolved  to  create  a  municipal 
museum  ;  of  which,  however,  mention  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the 
Marais,  the  ancient  district  in  which  we  have 
lately  been  lingering,  without  calling  attention 
to  the  beautiful  fai^ade  of  the  Hotel  Carnavalet, 
with  its  graceful  representations  of  the  four 
seasons. 


We  are  now  once  more  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ancient  Rue 
de  Birague,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  large 
arcade  leading  to  the  Place  Roy  ale,  which 
Parisians  have  not  yet  learned  to  call  the  Place 
des  Vosges,  a  name  given  to  it  as  long  ago  as 
1800  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  reward  the  department  of  the  Vosges 
for  being  the  first  department  to  pay  certain 
taxes  which  had  fallen  into  arrear.  After  being 
styled  for  thirty-four  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  Place  Royale,  the  square  was 
named  in  1848  Place  des  Vosges. 

In  the  previous  description  of  this  Place  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII. 
which  stands  in  its  centre  ;  and  also  to  the 
beautiful  garden  which  belongs  to  it. 


THE    RUE    SAINT-DENIS. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CENTRAL    PARIS    {cOttttnucd). 
11k  Rh  Silnl-Denli— Sauil'Lcu-Siiinl-Gill«— CcorEa  Cwlaadal-Sunl-EaHichc-The  Cenlnl  Hlrkcls— Tbc  Central  PoH  Office. 

THE  Rue  Saint-Denis  is  by  ancient  tradition,  I  man  who  had  not  been  able  to  pay  his  taxes. 
and  still  in  the  present  day,  as  a  matter  |  A  carriage,  with  two  horses,  and  the  livery  of 
of  fact,  the  fevourite 
abode  of  the  French 
bourgeois.  Our  alder- 
men have  long  ceased 
to  live  in  the  City,  and 
a  John  Gilpin  of  our 
own  time,  wherever  his 
place  of  business  might 
be,  would  have  his 
private  residence  at 
Clapham  or  Brixton,  at 
HoUoway  or  Highgate. 
The  Paris  tradesman, 
however,  still  lives,  like 
the  M.  Jourdain  in 
Moliere's  "  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,"  above  his 
shop  ;  and  his  shop,  in 
a  good  many  typical 
cases,  is,  as  it  was  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Denis.  "  La 
Grande  Rue  Saint- 
Denis"  the  street  was 
formerly  called ;  and,  as 
it  is  upwards  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
it  may  be  said  to  deserve 
its  name.  It  is  even 
now  the  most  central 
and  the  most  commercial 
street  in  Paris.  According 
toSanval,oneofthemany 
historians  of  the  French 
capital,  it  is  the  street 
par  excellence  of  all 
Paris.     Voltaire,  on  the 

other  hand,  detested  this  ""^  ^^  ejbaoue,  leadi.sg  to  the  place  des  vosces. 

street,     and     had     good 

reasons  for  doing  so.  One  day,  when  he  was  the  indispensable  footmen,  was  put  up,  and  in 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  found  himself  by  a  sudden  fit  of  wildness,  the  young  philosopher, 
chance  in  the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  with  his  purse  not  yet  philosophical,  purchased  the  lot.  The 
well  filled,  at  the  very  moment  when  an  auc-  coachman,  who  was  looking  on,  offered  his 
tioneer  was  selling  the  goods  of  an  unfortunate    services,  which   the  youthful  Voltaire  at  once 
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accepted.  "  Put  in  the  horses  and  get  up  on 
the  box,"  he  said  ;  and  the  schoolboy,  who  had 
just  left  the  Jesuits'  College,  ivas  seen  driving 
along  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  ;  not,  however,  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  coachman  he  had 
engaged,  an  awkward  fellow,  managed,  at  the 
corner  of    the  street,   to  upset    the    carriage. 


Voltaire's  ardour  now  subsided  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  getting  rid  of  his  newly -acquired  equip- 
age. The  Rue  Saint-Denis,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  this  accident,  had  made  a  bad  impres- 
sion on  Voltaire  ;  and  in  after  days  he  never 
spoke  of  it  without  sarcasm. 

The  Rue  Saint-Denis  was  originally  nothing 
but  a  highway  leading  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Denis  ;  and  one  of  its  frequenters  is  said  to  have 
been  that  \ery  Saint  Denis  whose  name  it  was 


afterwards  to  bear.  The  highway,  thanks  to 
its  central  position,  was  soon  lined  with  houses, 
and  before  long  every  house  in  the  street  had  its 
shop.  Along  this  great  thoroughfare  the  kings 
and  queens  of  France  passed  in  returning  from 
their  coronations  ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  road 
that  thej'  proceeded  to  their  last  resting-place. 
The    Kue    Saint-Denis    be- 

.         came    at    once    the    central 

line  of  communication  and 
the  central  commercial  street 
of  Paris.  Then  it  was  that 
the  name  of  "  La  Grande 
Rue  Saint-Denis  "  was  given 
to  it — a  title  it  well  might 
bear  even  in  the  present  day. 
The  Rue  Saint -Denis  con- 
nects the  quarter  of  the 
"  halles,"  or  public  markets, 
with  the  Bonne  Nouvelle 
quarter.  After  crossing  the 
Hue  Saint-Honore  the  Hue 
Saint -Den  is  breaks  off  on 
the  left,  interrupted  by  the 
Square  of  the  Innocents,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  fountain  of  the  same 
name.  This  square  replaces 
the  Market  of  the  Innocents 
abolished  in  i860.  The 
fountain  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  having 
been  repaired  in  1550  by 
Pierre  Lescot,  with  Jean 
Goujon  for  his  assistant. 
Despite  the  many  alterations 
and  modifications  it  has 
undergone,  the  fountain  is 
still  remarkable  for  a  certain 
nobility  and  grace.  But  the 
five  water-nymphs  of  Jean 
Goujon,  worn  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  by  the  spray 
of  the  cascade,  show  signs  of 
decay ;  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  replace  them  by  copies,  while 
preserving  the  originals  in  the  Louvre. 

A  little  higher  up  on  the  right  is  the  Church 
of  Saint-Leu-Saint-Gilles,  founded  in  1235,  and 
raised  to  the  position  of  parish  church  in  1617. 
It  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  reconstructed 
that  verj-  little  of  the  original  building  remains. 
The  church  possesses  a  portrait  of  Saint-Fran- 
cois de  Salles,  painted  after  his  death  by  Philippe 
de  Champagne,  and  a  picture  of  the  year  1772, 
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embodying  the  legend  of  the  soldier  who  was 
burnt  in  1415  for  having  subbed  with  his  knife 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  now  known  as  Rue 
de  la  Bourse.  The  image,  according  to  the 
tradition,  shed  blood  in  atonement  for  the 
soldier's  profanity.  An  expiatory  festival,  which 
lasted  three  days,  used 
to  be  celebrated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  -  Leu  -  Sairtt  -  Gilles 
that  an  heroic  priest 
dared,  in  1793,  at  the 
height  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  to  say  a  mass 
for  the  soul  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe  im- 
mediately after  her  exe- 
cution. 

Here,  too,  George  Ca- 
doudal,      the      Vendean 
chief,     pursued    by    the 
police,  concealed    himself 
for  several  days    in   one 
of  the  subterranean  tombs. 
Cadoudal    was    the    son 
of   a  farmer.     But    like 
all  classes  in  La  Vendee, 
he   was    de\'oted  to  the 
Monarchy,  and  joined  one 
of  the  first  bands  formed 
during      the     Reign     of 
Terror    to    fight    against 
the    Revolution.       After 
the  defeat  of  the  principal 
corps,  Cadoudal    was    ar- 
rested     and     imprisoned 
at   Brest.     He  made   his 
escape,      however,     and 
soon  became  one  of  the 
most    formidable    leaders 
of  the  rebellion  in  Brittany 
the  Chouans — so  called  froi 
nition  resembling   that   of    the    screech-owl 
chouette.    In  1796  he  surrendered  to  Hoche,  and 
was  pardoned  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing 
arms  against  the  Republic.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  heading  a  new  insurrection  in 
1799.    Again  defeated,  he  was  received  in  con- 
ference by  General  Brune,  and  was  once  more 
released  on  the  same  conditions  as  before.     The 
First  Consul  wished  to  take  him  into  his  service, 
but  Cadoudal   would   listen   to   no   offers  from 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper.     He  now. 
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in  the  year  1800,  left  France  for  England,  where 
he  received,  with  congratulations  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government,  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  the  Grand  Cordon  of  Saint  Louis, 
the  commission  and  the  decoration  being  both 
handed  to  him  by  the  Count  of  Artois  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVUI. 


After  many  vain  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
new  insurrection  in  the  west  of  France,  he 
resolved  to  attack  Bonaparte's  Government  in 
Paris  itself,  and  sent  on  one  of  his  officers,  Saint- 
Regent,  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  He  after- 
wards denied  all  complicity  in  Saint-Regent's 
plot  against  Bonaparte's  life.  "  He  was  at 
Paris,"  said  Cadoudal,  "in  obedience  to  my 
orders,  but  I  never  ordered  him  to  construct 
and  employ  his  infernal  machine."  Cadoudal 
was  in  Brittany  at  the  time.  But  closely  pur- 
sued, he  was  advised  once  more  to  take  refuge 
in    England,   where,   with    Pichegru    and    the 
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Count  of  Artois,  he  prepared  another  plot 
against  the  First  Consul,  who  was  now  to  be 
arrested  and  carried  away. 

In  August,  1803,  Cadoudal  went  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there,  in  spite  of  the  constant  search 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  for  seven  months. 
He  was  at  last  arrested  in  a  hackney-cab,  but 
not  until  after  he  had  killed  one  of  the  police 
agents.  Brought  to  trial,  he  avowed  that  his 
object  had  been  to  upset  the  Government  in 
order  to  place  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne.  He 
was  executed  with  eleven  of  his  accomplices. 
After  the  Restoration  his  family  was  ennobled 
by  Louis  XVIII. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Leu-Saint-Gilles  was 
converted  during  the  Revolution  into  a  salt- 
petre store,  and  then  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Jews,  from  whom  it  was  bought  back  when 
public  worship  was  restored  in  France. 

Further  on  is  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Magloire, 
and  beyond  that  the  asylum  of  Saint-Jacques 
aux  Pelerins,  which  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  13 17  under  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.,  called  The  Long,  many 
notable  and  devout  persons  who  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Saint  James  Compostella  in 
Galicia,  moved  by  devotion,  meditated  the 
construction  of  a  church  and  an  asylum  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Denis,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  Saint  James  the  Apostle,  in  order 
to  lodge  and  feed  the  pilgrims,  whether  going 
or  coming.  The  church  was  built  with  an 
asylum  joined  to  it,  and  it  was  open,  not  only 
to  the  pilgrims,  but  also  to  seventy  poor  persons 
whom  it  received  every  day. 

The  Abbey  of  Saint-Magloire  dates  from  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  stood  half-way  on  the 
road  from  the  Cite  to  Saint -Denis.  It  w^as 
converted  by  Marie  de  Medicis  into  a  convent 
known  as  that  of  the  Filles-Dieu,  where  penitent 
girls  found  shelter.  It  was  suppressed,  like  all 
the  other  religious  houses,  in  1793.  Some  fifty 
years  afterwards  the  foundations  of  the  convent, 
which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  were  being  dug  up 
with  a  view  to  some  new  building,  when  ten 
Gothic  statues  were  discovered,  mutilated  and 
blackened.  Among  the  stone  figures  Saint 
James  was  easily  recognised  by  his  pilgrim's 
costume.  The  statues  were  claimed  by  the 
town,  and  now  figure  in  the  Musee  des  Thermes. 
The  shop  which  at  present  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  convent  has  for  its  sign  : — "  Aux 
Statues  de  Saint- Jacques." 

Another  famous  convent  existed  at  one  time 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques — the  Convent  of  the 


Holy  Sepulchre  it  was  called,  also  known  as  the 
Hotel  of  the  Trinity.  Built  for  the  pilgrims 
returning  from  the  East,  it  was  kept  up  until 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  Holy  Sepulchre 
having  then  friUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
the  idea  of  making  pilgrimages  to  it  came  to  an 
end  ;  and  the  hostelry  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  no  longer  required.  The  convent 
was  now  occupied  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Passion,  who  had  obtained  letters  patent  from 
Charles  VI.  empowering  them  to  play  religious 
mysteries.  Thus  the  earliest  of  French  theatres 
stood  in  the  Rue  Saint-Denis.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  kings  of  France  made  their  coronation 
processions  along  the  Rue  Saint-Denis ;  and 
when  Louis  XI.  was  crowned,  fountains  of  wine, 
milk,  and  mead  were  established  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis.  In  the  present 
day  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  has  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  animation  through  the  formation 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol.  But  under  the 
ancient  regime  it  was  really  the  leading  thorough- 
fare in  Paris.  When,  after  the  surrender  of  Paris 
to  Henri  IV.,  the  Spanish  garrison  marched 
away,  they  defiled  down  the  Rue  Saint-Denis, 
while  the  king,  standing  at  an  open  window, 
called  out :  '*  Now  go  home,  and  do  not  let 
us  see  you  here  again."  The  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Saint-Denis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  boulevard, 
is  less  rich  in  historical  associations  than  the 
Rue  Saint- Denis  itself.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  at  Saint-Lazare  the  bodies  of 
the  French  kings  made  a  halt  on  their  way  to 
their  last  resting-place  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Denis. 

The  region  comprised  between  the  left  side  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Denis,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  on  the  south, 
the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs  on  the  west, 
and  the  Rue  Etienne  Marcel  on  the  north,  forms 
the  vast  quarter  of  the  markets,  with  the  parish 
church  of  Saint-Eustache,  the  Protestant  Temple 
of  the  Oratory,  the  Central  Markets,  and  the  old 
Corn  Market  as  its  principal  features. 

Saint-Eustache  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  one  of  the  most  admired  churches  in  Paris. 
Erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated 
to  Saint  Agnes,  which  dated  from  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  already  a  parish 
church,  under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Eustache, 
in  1223.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  cen- 
turies it  became  the  richest  and  most  frequented 
church  in  Paris.  After  Notre  Dame,  the  Church 
of  Saint-  Eustache  is  the  largest  in  Paris.  Its 
coloured  windows,  signed  Soulignac,  and  dating 
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from   the  year    1631,    eleven    in     number,    are 
admirable  alike  by  colour  and  by  design.      In 
addition  to  its  mural  paintings,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  (discovered  beneath  a  thick 
coat  of  plaster  in  1849),  Saint -Eust ache  contains 
a  number  of  frescoes  and  paintingsof  high  merit. 
In    the   Ninth    Chapel    the    tomb   of  the  great 
Colbert,  executed  by  Coysevox,  after  the  designs 
of  Lebrun,    is   to   be   seen.      The 
grand  organ,  reconstructed  in  1844 
after  a  destructive  fire,  is  one  of 
the    most    complete     and     most 
sonorous  that  exists.     This  church, 
thanks  to    its   colossal  dimensions 
and     to     the     perfection     of     its 
organs  (one  at  each  end),  is  the 
favourite    church    of    musicians ; 
and  it  is  here  that   the   Society 
of  Musical   Artists   celebrates  an- 
nually the  festival  of  Saint-Cecilia, 
their  revered  patroness.     On  such 
occasions  a  new  mass  or  musical 
service    of    some    kind    is  given  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  church  that  the 
Abbe  Liszt  had  one  of  his  most 
famous  masses    performed  only   a 
few     months    before     his     death. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  streets  called  Montmartre, 
Pont-Neuf,  Montorgueil,  and  Ram- 
buteau,  is  known    as    the  "Saint- 
Eustache  Point."      It    dominates 
the     vast     quadrilateral    occupied 
by  the  Central  Markets. 

The     Central      Markets      were 
founded   by  Philip    Augustus,  and 
they    were     soon    surrounded    by 
houses  and  shops.     These  markets 
in    their  present  form  were  con- 
structed  on   one   design,    and,    so 
to    say,    at    a    stroke,    under    the 
reign    of    Napoleon    III.,   by   the 
architect      Beltard,     who     sought 
his  model   in   the  finest    of  the  Paris  railway 
stations.     The  principal  office  of  the  fish  market, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Pirouette  and  of  the 
Rue   Rambuteau,    is   in    the    ancient    Hotel   du 
Heaume,  a  building  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
-At    number     I08,    Rue    Rambuteau,  was   born 
Regnard,  author  of  "  The  Gambler  "  and  of  "  The 
Universal    Legatee,"    the    house    having    been 
owned  by  his  father,  a  fish  salesman  beneath  the 
sign  of  Notre  Dame.     A  little  nearer  the  Church 
of  Saint-Eustache,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Realle,  stands  a  house  which  once  belonged 


to  the  carpet-maker,  Jean  Poquelin,  and  after- 
wards to  his  son  and  heir,  J.  B.  Poquelin,  better 
known  by  his  adopted  name  of  Moli^re.  For 
the  name  of  Poquelin,  by  the  way,  he  was 
indebted  to  an  ancestor  serving  in  the  Scottish 
Guard,  who  Iwre  the  surname  and  came  from 
the  place  of  Pawkehn. 
The  Paris  markets  are  the  scene  of  constant 
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activity  from  morning  till  evening.  Buying  and 
selhng  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  true,  with  the 
approach  of  night  ;  but  then  the  remains  of 
what  has  been  sold,  with  rubbish  of  all  kinds, 
have  to  be  cleared  away,  and  scarcely  has  this 
been  done,  when  market  carts  arrive  with  pro- 
duce for  the  next  day.  The  provisions  brought 
to  Paris  are  either  sold  to  the  factors  of  the 
market,  who  buy  wholesale  and  sell  retail,  or  to 
the  market  men  and  market  women,  or  to  any 
private  person  whom  it  may  suit  to  become  a 
purchaser.      The  finest,  best,  and  most   highly 
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quoted  vegetables  and  fruits  come  from  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  where  kitchen -gardening  is 
carried  to  the  last  point  of  perfection.  The 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  environs,  whose 
heavily.laden  carts  arrive  towards  nine  in  the 
evening,  are  their  own  salesmen  In  the  markets. 
The  growers  of  the  departments  and  of  Algeria 


poultry  and  game ;  besides  20,721,600  kilc»- 
grammes  of  eggs,  representing  eggs  to  the 
number  of  414  million— ;which  gives  to  each 
Parisian  an  average  of  166  eggs  in  the  year. 
This  figure,  indeed,  understates  the  feet,  for  the 
supply  contributed  by  Paris  itself  has  not  been 
reckoned.      Paris  contains  a  number  of   cow- 
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send  their  fruit  and  their  fresh  vegetables  to 
factors  or  commissioners,  to  be  sold  either  in 
Pavilion  Number  6^reserved  for  this  kind  of 
business — or  at  shops  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  markets. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 
the  sales  of  fruit  and  vegetables  amount  to  241  : 
millions  of  kilogrammes  (one  kilogramme  repre-  1 
sents  upwards  of  two  pounds),  to  which  must  be 
added  nine  million  kilogrammes  of  fresh  grapes, 
%o  million  kilogrammes  of  sea  and  river  fish 
(including  lobsters  and  crayfish),  eight  million 
kilogrammes  of  oysters  from  various  parts,  18  , 
million  kilogrammes  of  butter,  57  million  kilo-  ' 
grammes  of  cheese,  181  million  kilogrammes  of 
meat   of  all   kinds,    24    million  kilogrammes  of 


houses  and  small  dairy  farms,  where  milk  and 
eggs  are  sold  morning  and  evening,  new-laid 
eggs,  of  which  the  Parisians  are  particularly  fond, 
fetching  from  three  to  four  sous  apiece.  There 
are  fowls,  too,  in  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization ; 
also  in  the  large  stables  of  the  omnibus  and  cab 
companies.  Many  private  persons,  moreover, 
keep  fowls.  During  the  siege  of  1870  a  pro- 
vision dealer  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  kept  on  a 
marble  counter  a  fowl  which,  when  so  disposed, 
laid  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  customer  ;  and  the 
eggs,  whose  ft-eshness  was  unimpeachable,  were 
sold  at  three  francs  apiece. 

There  is  a  great  sale,  moreover,  in  the  Paris 
markets  for  raised  pies  of  various  kinds  coming 
from   Agen,   Perigueux,    Marseilles,   Pithiviers, 
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Chartres,  Amiens,  Auvernay,  Colmar,  and  Stras-  hands  of  eminent  chefs,  the  pastry  is  always 
burg.  These  are  estimated  at  1,350,000  prepared  on  the  premises.  Season  the  whole 
kilogrammes  in   the  course  of  the  year.     But  I  with  20  million  kilogrammes  of  grey  or  white 


such  a  figur£  represents  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  piltes  consumed  by  the  Parisians,  large 
numbers  of  the  delicacies  being  made  in  Paris 
itself,  either  by  pastry-cooks  of  repute  or  by  the 
best  restaurateurs.  At  rich  private  houses,  as  at 
the  principal  clubs,  where  the  kitchen  is  in  the 


salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar,  and  Paris  will  be 
found  to  consume  of  market  food-produce  alone, 
640  million  kilogrammes,  without  counting 
bread,  the  consumption  of  which  is  estimated  at 
700  million  kilogrammes  per  year.  Each  Parisian, 
male  or  female,  small  or  great,  consumes  every 
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year  on  the  average  600  kilogrammes  of  food, 
which  is  washed  down  with  600  million  litres  of 
wine,  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  independent  of  coffee 
and  liqueurs,  such  as  Cognac,  Chartreuse,  rum, 
Curagao,  kiimmel,  and  kirsch. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  Parisian  population  is  well  fed  ;  and 
such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  very  poor  find 
their  profit  in  the  superfluity  of  the  very  rich  ; 
while  the  working  classes  profit  by  the  relative 
cheapness  of  everything.  If  the  minor  restau- 
rants, where  dinner  can  be  had  for  22  sous  and 
breakfast  or  lunch  for  16  sous,  are  found  too  dear, 
there  are  the  cremeries  and  the  wine  shops,  where 
a  basin  of  soup,  a  slice  of  boiled  beef,  and  a 
piece  of  bread  may  be  had  for  8  sous.  A  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions,  moreover,  exist, 
where  a  basin  of  soup  or  a  slice  of  meat  costs 
only  2  sous,  or,  in  some  instances,  is  given 
gratuitously. 

The  corn  market  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Soissons,  given  to  the 
convent  of  Penitent  Girls  by  Louis  XIL,  from 
whom  Catherine  de  Medicis  bought  it  in  1572  as 
a  residence  for  herself.  A  curious  and  significant 
memorial  of  the  queen  mother's  abode  subsists 
in  the  shape  of  a  column  30  metres  high  (the 
French  metre  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  English 
yard),  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for 
Ruggieri,  chief  astrologer  to  the  queen.  At  the 
base  of  the  column  is  a  fountain  inscribed  with 
the  Arms  of  Paris  ;  at  the  summit  a  sun-dial, 
constructed  by  Canon  Pingre. 

Two  interesting  buildings  of  different,  and, 
indeed,  opposite  characters,  that  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  connection  with  the  central  markets 
are  the  new  Commercial  Exchange  (in  the  Rue 
pLtienne  Marcel)  and  the  old  Fortress  of  John 
the  Fearless,  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the 
mediaeval  military  architecture. 

The  greater  part  of  this  ancient  quarter  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  in  place  of  it  has  arisen 
a  new  General  Post  Office  (Hotel  des  Postes),  a 
building  which  resembles  at  once  a  barrack,  a 
prison,  a  market-place,  and  a  stable.  The  de- 
spatch, reception,  and  distribution  of  letters  and 
printed  papers  is  managed  in  the  upper  storeys, 
to  which  there  are  lifts,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  reserved  for  the  public.  The  former  Hotel  des 
Postes,  which  has  been  absorbed  in  the  new  one, 
belonged  successively  to  the  Duke  of  Epernon 
and  to  the  Controller-General,  Barthelemy  d'Her- 
vart,  from  whom,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  La 
Fontaine  received  hospitality. 

The  General  Post  Office  of  Paris,  and  central 


post  office  of   all   France,   is  established    in   a 
collection  of  houses,  of  which  at  least  one  pos- 
sesses   an    historical    character.       Among    the 
numerous  persons  of  distinction  who  have  from 
time  to  time  directed  the  French  Post  Office 
mention  in  particular  must  be  made  of  M.  de 
Lavalette,  who   began   life  as  a  lawyer's   clerk, 
entered,    at    the   time  of    the   Revolution,  the 
National  Guard,  and  volunteered  to  serve  with  the 
army  when  war  broke  out.      He   distinguished 
himself  at  Areola,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  in  marriage  the  niece 
of  his  wife  Josephine.     After  taking  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Egypt,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  he 
was  charged  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Post 
Office,   received    the    appointment    of   general- 
director,  together  with  the  title  of  Count,  and  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  Council  of  State.     Dis- 
missed  by   the   Bourbons   in    1814,  he  did  his 
utmost  towards  bringing  the  dethroned  Emperor 
from  Elba,  and,  on  the  news  of  his  arrival  in 
France,   took    possession    of  the     Post    Ofllice  ; 
in   return   for   which  Napoleon  gave   him   the 
superior     appointment     of     Minister     of     the 
Interior.     After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Second    Restoration,    Lavalette    was     arrested, 
brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
condemned  to  death.     His  wife,  however,  Louise 
de  Beauharnais,  had  sworn  to  save  him,  and  with 
this  view  sought  an  audience  of    King  Louis 
XVIII.     She  had   many  fi-iends  who  were  all 
willing  to  aid  her  in  her  wifely  enterprise.     The 
Duke   de  Richelieu  promised   to  speak   to   the 
Du:hess  of  Angouleme  in  favour  of  Lavalette  ; 
and  she,  it  was  hoped,  would  intercede  with  the 
king.      Marmont,    an    intimate    friend    of  the 
prisoner,  had  arranged  to  take  the  young  wife  to 
the  Tuileries ;   but  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  this  purpose  an   order  was  issued   that  no 
woman  was,  under  any  circumstances,  to  enter 
the  palace.     The  explanation  of  so  unexpected 
an  edict  was  that  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme 
had  resolved   not   only   to   say  nothing  to   the 
king  on  Lavalette's  behalf,  but  to  prevent  any- 
one else,  and  especially  his  wife,  from  uttering  a 
word  to  His  Majesty  on  the  subject.     Marmont, 
however,  accompanied    by  Mme.  de   Lavalette, 
contrived  to  force  his  way  into  the  palace,  and 
took  up  his   position,    with  the    agitated    wife 
by  his  side,  in  a  room  through  which  he  knew 
that  the  king  and  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme 
would  pass,  on  returning  firom  mass.     Seeing  the 
unhappy  woman    on    her    knees,   the   duchess 
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turned  her  head  away;    while  the  king,  alter  are  to  takeaway  M.deLavalette,  are  we?"  asked 

receiving  a  petition  from  her,  muttered  some-  one  of  the  porters.  Thereupon  he  refused  to  have 

thing  unintelligible,  and  walked  on.    All  hope  of  .  anything  more  to  do  with  the  afTair,  and  with- 

pardon  had  vanished;    and    it   was    understood  drew,  but  without  divulging  the  secret.    Another 

that  the  execution  would  take  place  the  following  man  was  found  to  replace  him.     At  last,  after  a 

day.    Foreseeing  what  in  all  probability  would  painful  leave-taking,  three  women  appeared  in 
happen,  Mtne.  de  Lavalette  had  already  formed  a 
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the  lobby  of  the  prison  ;  one  of  them  being  in 
such  a  state  of  grief  that,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  she  did  nothing  but  sob.  The 
janitor  helped  her  out  of  the  prison  without 
venturing  to  lift  up  the  veil  she  wore.    Then 


him  as  far  as  Mons,  whence  he  made  for  Bavaria, 
there  to  find  hospitahty  in  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais. 

On    hearing    of  M.    de    Lavalette's    escape, 
Louis  XVIII.  could  not  help  exclaiming :  "  Well, 


going  to  the  room  which  the  prisoner  had  occu- 
pied, he  saw  no  one  there  but  Mme.  de  Lavalette. 
"  Ah,  madame,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  deceived 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  connection 
with  this  escape  was  that  M.  de  Lavalette,  having 
been  driven  off  by  the  friendly  Baudus,  found 
shelter  with  Bresson,  who  concealed  him  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  until  the  roth  of 
January,  1816.  That  day  three  Englishmen — 
Mr.  Bruce,  Captain  Hutchinson,  and  General 
Sir  Robert  Wilson — took  Lavalette  away  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  colonel,  and  conducted 


of  all  of  us,  Mme.  de  Lavalette  is  the  only  one 
who  has  done  her  duty."  After  being  arrested 
in  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was  found  wearing 
the  clothes  of  her  husband,  the  young  and 
heroic  woman  was  in  a  day  or  two  set  free.  But 
the  three  Englishmen  who  had  conducted  Lava- 
lette to  Belgium  were  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  the  janitor  to  two  years'. 
Soon  afterwards  the  reason  of  Mme.  de  Lavalette, 
who  in  all  her  troubles  had  shown  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  gave  way  ;  and  when  in  1822 
her  husband  received  his  pardon  and  came  back 
to  France,  she  could  no  longer  recognise  him. 
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She  continued  in  her  sad  condition  until  1855,  I  innovations   and   improvements  have  been   in- 

■when  she  died.  troduced   in    France   and    in    Germany  which 

The    interesting    "  Memoirs "    published    by  |  afterwards  found   imitation  in  England.     It  is 


vantages.      The     English    penny       | 
postage    system,    whose    principle 
consisted     less    in     the    lowness 
than   in    the    uniformity   of   the 
new     charge      for     letter-carrying,     has     been 
adopted    throughout  the   civilised    world ;   and 
since    the    days   of   Sir    Rowland    Hill   many 
21 


undeniable,  however,  that  the  most  important 
reformations  in  connection  with  postal  com- 
munications were    first  made  in   this  country. 
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It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  intro- 
duction of  post-cards  in  England  that,  on  the 
proposition  of  Count  Bismarck,  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  war  of  1870,  they  were  adopted  in 
Germany,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  first 
country  that  used  post-cards,  or,  indeed,  a  regular 
postal  service  of  any  kind,  in  an  enemy's  country 
while  hostilities  were  actually  going  on.  The 
post-card  was  adopted  by  the  French  Chamber  in 
1872  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  Wolowski, 
who  had  previously  published  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  After  speaking  of  the 
great  variety  of  purposes  for  which  the  post- 
card is  employed  in  England,  the  celebrated 
economist  went  on  to  consider  whether  the  use 
of  post-cards  could  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
epistolary  style.  He  decided  that  by  imposing 
brevity  it  lent  itself  to  conciseness,  and  that, 
forced  to  express  himself  in  narrow  limits,  the 
writer  on  a  post-card  was  bound  to  be  terse,  if 
not  epigrammatic.  The  style,  however,  of  corre- 
spondents making  use  of  post -cards  is  probably 
not  more  lapidary  than  that  of  ordinary  letter- 
writers.  According  to  M.  Wolowski,  the  circu- 
lation of  post-cards  in  England  amounted,  in 
1 87 1,  only  a  year  or  two  after  their  first  intro- 
duction, to  75  millions — nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  per  week.  At  the  post-offices  of  France,  as 
of  England,  money  may  be  deposited  at  interest, 
lives  insured,  and  annuities  purchased  ;  but  in 
France,  as  in  England,  the  Government  hesitates 
to  adopt  the  German  device,  by  which  trades- 
men can  send  goods  through  the  post  with  an 
obligation  imposed  on  the  postman  to  collect  at 
the  destination  of  the  goods  the  money  due 
upon  them. 

The  Place  des  Victoires,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously passed,  is  close  to  the  General  Post  Office  ; 
close  also  to  two  other  edifices  of  commercial 
and  financial  importance,  the  Bourse  and  the 
Bank  of  France.  Formerly  the  Place  des 
Victoires  was  remarkable  for  its  historic  houses, 
many  of  which  no  longer  exist.  Here  stood 
the  mansion  where,  in  1653,  Marshal  dePHopital 
married  Fran^oise  Marie  Mignot,  a  simple  grisette, 
or  shop  girl,  who,  after  the  Marshal's  death, 
became  the  wife  of  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland  and 
Abbe  of  Saint-Germain  des  Pres.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  Place  des  Victoires 
was  inhabited  only  by  important  noblemen  or 
rich  financiers.  It  is  now  given  up  entirely  to 
commerce,  wholesale  and  retail  ;  silks,  shawls, 
drapery,  and  haberdashery  of  all  kinds  being 
largely  traded  in. 

The  mansion  of  Marshal  de  I'Hopital  became 


the  first  abode,  in  1803,  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
where,  in  virtue  of  an  Imperial  decree,  it  was 
permanently  established  five  years  afterwards. 
Founded  in  1800  by  a  society  of  capitalists,  who 
had  collected  30  millions  of  firancs,  the  Bank  of 
France  obtained  in  1803  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  now  in 
circulation  are  of  the  value  of  more  than  three 
milliards  {t.e.^  3,000  millions)  of  fi-ancs  ;  to  meet 
which  an  equal  amount  of  gold  and  silver  are 
kept  in  the  cellars. 

The  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  de  la 
Vrilliere,  for  whom  the  mansion,  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Marshal  de  I'Hopital,  was  originally  built, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  title  of  the  remarkable 
and  picturesque  Rue  de  la  Vrilliere.  Little  more 
need  be  said  about  that  portion  of  Paris  which 
separates  the  quarter  of  the  markets  from  the 
Seine  ;  though  here  and  there  many  a  house 
might  be  pointed  out  which  suggests  interesting 
associations.  Thus,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Sauval,  is  a  butcher's 
shop  surmounted  by  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  in  this  house  Moliere  was  born 
"  in  1620."  To  be  quite  accurate,  he  was  born 
in  1622,  not  in  the  house  which  bears  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  birth,  but  in  one  on  the  same 
site,  which  long  ago  fell  into  ruin. 

Close  by  is  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  where  at 
one  time  lived  the  famous  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty, 
for  whom  in  opera,  as  for  Mdlle.  Salle  in  ballet, 
Mdlle.  Clairon  in  tragedy,  and  Mme.  Favart  in 
comedy  and  comic  opera,  is  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  played  parts  for  the  first  time  in  the 
costumes  historically  appropriate  to  them.  The 
costumes  worn  at  that  time  on  the  French  stage 
(nor  were  they  much  better  on  our  own)  were 
simply  ludicrous.  But  the  public  was  accustomed 
to  them,  and  the  managers  *found  it  more  econo- 
mical to  keep  to  costumes  already  in  the  wardrobe 
than  to  order  new  ones  for  every  fresh  piece. 
Actresses  representing  queens  were  entitled  to 
two  trains  and  two  pages,  who  followed  them 
everywhere.  "  Nothing  is  more  amusing,"  writes 
a  critic  of  the  time,  **  nothing  more  comic,  than 
the  perpetual  movement  of  these  little  rascals, 
who  have  to  run  after  the  actress  when  she  is 
tearing  about  the  stage  in  moments  of  distress. 
Their  activity  keeps  them  in  a  constant  state 
of  perspiration.  Their  embarrassment,  their 
blunders,  excite  general  laughter.  Thus,  a  farce 
is  always  going  on,  which  diverts  the  spectator 
in  an  agreeable  manner  if  the  situation  is  too 
touching  or  too  sad."  When  she  appeared  as 
Dido,  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty  would  have   na 
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little  boy  running  after  her— ready  to  pursue  her 
even  to  the  funeral  pyr.^.  She  at  the  same  time 
threw  off  the  conventional  train  and  all  the 
trappings  which  had  habitually  accompanied  it, 


representations,  has  thought  it  right  to  agree  to 
Mme,  de  Saint-Huberty's  expressed  wish ;  the 
more  so  as  she  has  no  objection  to  share  the 
part  with   Mdlle.  Levasseur,    it  being  arranged 


to  appear  only  in  the  tunic  designed  for  her  by  1  that  in  case  of  illness  the  costume  made  for  this 
an  artist  of  the  period 
who  had  studied  archae- 
ology. The  operatic  di- 
rectors strongly  objected 
to  the  introduction  of 
archseologists  and  other 
costly  pretenders  into 
thdir  domain.  "  If,"  one 
director  is  accused  of 
saying,  "  this  fury  for 
truthfulness  of  costume 
only  enabled  us  to  save 
a  little  money  !  But, 
on  the  contrary,  models 
must  be  brought  in,  men 
of  learning  consulted, 
artists  paid  ;  and  all 
this  costs  money,  much 
more  money  than  the 
dresses  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Besides, 
when  the  piece  is  laid 
aside,  all  the  costumes 
appropriate  to  it  must 
be  laid  aside  too."  M. 
de  la  Fert^,  the  Inten- 
dant  of  the  Opera,  says 
in  one  of  his  tetters  on 
this  subject : — "  I  have 
just  ordered  Saint- 
Huberty's  dress.  This 
is  terrible.  The  con- 
sulting committee  of 
the  Opera  held  one 
day  a  special  general 
meeting  to  consider 
whether  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Huberty  could  really  be 

allowed     to     have    the  ^  ^  -    -  - 

costume  she  desired  for  .^^g  public  hall  cenrbal  post  ofi-ice. 

the    part    of    Armida." 
"  Madame      de      Saint- 


Huberty,"  said  the  report  on  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister,  •'  has  sent  us  the  design 
of  a  dress  she  requires  for  the  character  of 
Armida.  The  committee,  considering  that  this 
character  in  which  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty 
has  not  yet  been  seen,  might  give  to  the  work 
the   charm    of    novelty,    and     procure    for    the 


opera  shall  be  worn  by  the  substitutes,  as  well  as 
by  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty  herself." 

In  the  margin  of  the  report  the  following 
observation  of  the  Minister  appears  :■ — "  Good 
for  this  time  only,  and  without  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent.  All  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany must,  without  distinction,  wear  the  dresses 


Opera  advantageous  receipts  during  a  series  of  |  furnished  to  them  by  the  administration  of  the 
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Opera,  so  long  as  they  are  considered  in  a  fit  I  to  you.     But,  at  the  same  time,  you  ought  to 

state  to  be  worn."  understand  that  you  are  obliged  to  conform  to 

"  You  must  be  convinced,"  wrote  M.   de  la  |  established  rules  like  all  the  other  members  of 


Fert^  to  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty  on  another  I  the  company,  and  like  those  who  played  the  first 
occasion,  "of  our  desire  to  satisfy  you  in  all  parts  before  you;  for  if,  instead  of  accepting 
reasonable  things  and  to  be  generally  agreeable  ,  the  appointed  costume,  each  one  wished  to  dress 
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according  to  individual  taste,  the  result  would  be 
hopeless  confusion,  together  with  an  expenditure 
both  useless  and  ruinous  for  the  King  and  for  the 
Opera." 

The  end  of  this  celebrated  representative  of 
tragic    personages    was    tragic    indeed.      After 
manying  Count  d'An- 
traigues,     engaged      in 

secret     diplomacy     on  "-  "- 

behalf    of    the     exiled  .^^_  _.-  .^1 

royal   femily,  she  went  •'':'>_'"-._ 

with    her    husband    to  -  '    , 

England,    where    they  "      ,     r"-'^"' 

lived  together  for  many  " 

years,  the  Count  being 
during  this  time  in  con- 
stant relations  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  until  in 
July,  1812,  they  both  fell 
victims  to  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  part  of 
one  of  their  servants. 

A  faithful  account  of 
the  horrible  affair  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of 
July  23rd,  1812,  from 
which  the  following  may 
be  extracted  : — 

"  The  Count  and 
Countess  d'Antraigues, 
members  of  the  French 
noblesse,  and  dis- 
tantly related  to  the 
unfortunate  family  of 
the  Bourbons,  resided," 
says  the  English  news- 
paper, "  on  Barnes 
Terrace,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  They 
lived  in  a  style  which, 
though  far  from  what 
they  had  formerly 
moved  in,  yet  was  rather 

bordering  on  high  life  than  the  contrary.  They 
kept  a  carriage,  footman,  coachman,  and  a  servant 
out  of  livery.  The  latter  was  an  Italian  or  Pied- 
montese,  named  Lawrence  ;  and  it  is  of  this 
wretch  that  we  have  to  relate  the  following 
particulars.  The  Count  and  Countess,  intending 
to  visit  London  yesterday,  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  be  at  the  door  by  eight  in  the  morning. 


of  a  pistol  was  heard  in  the  passage,  which,  it 
has  since  appeared,  took  no  effect ;  nor  was  it 
then  ascertained  by  whom  it  was  fired.  Law- 
rence was  at  this  time  in  the  passage,  and,  on 
the  smoke  subsiding,  was  seen  to  rush  past  the 
Count  and  proceed  with  great  speed   upstairs. 


He  almost  instantly  returned  with  a  dirk  in  his 
hand,  and  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  into  the 
Count's  left  shoulder  ;  he  continued  his  course 
and  made  for  the  street  door,  where  stood  the 
Countess,  whom  he  instantly  despatched  by 
plunging  the  same  dirk  into  her  left  breast. 
This  last  act  had  scarcely  been  completed  when 
the  Count  app)eared  also  at  the  door,  bleeding, 


which  it  accordingly  was  ;  and  soon  after  that  and  following  the  assassin,  who  made  for  the 
hour  they  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  house  :  house  and  ran  upstairs.  The  Count,  though 
to  get  into  it,  the  Countess  being  at  the  door,  extremely  weak  and  faint,  continued  to  follow 
the  Count  coming  downstairs,  when  the  report  |  him  ;  but  so  great  was  the  terror  occasioned  that 
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no  one  else  had  the  same  resolution.  The 
assassin  and  the  Count  had  not  been  upstairs 
more  than  a  minute  when  the  report  of  another 
pistol  was  heard,  which  satisfied  those  below  that 
Lawrence  had  finally  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  his  master.  The  alarm  was  now  given,  and 
the  cry  of  *  Murder,  murder  !  *  resounded  from 
every  mouth.  The  Countess  was  still  lying  at 
the  front  door,  by  which  the  turnpike  road  runs, 
and  at  length  men  of  sufficient  resolution  were 
found  to  venture  upstairs,  and,  horrible  to  re- 
late, they  found  the  Count  lying  across  his  own 
bed,  groaning  heavily,  and  nearly  dead,  and  the 
bloodthirsty  villain  lying  by  his  side  a  corpse. 
He  had  put  a  period  to  his  own  existence  by 
placing  a  pistol  that  he  found  in  the  room  in 
his  mouth,  and  discharging  its  contents  through 
his  head.  The  Count  only  survived  about 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  fatal  blow,  and 
died  without  being  able  to  utter  a  single  word. 

"  The  Countess  had  by  this  time  been  brought 
into  the  house  ;  the  wound  was  directly  on  her 
left  breast,  extremely  large,  and  she  died  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  The  servants  of  the 
house  were  all  collected  last  night,  but  no  cause 
for  so  horrid  an  act  was  at  that  time  known — all 
was  but  conjecture. 

"The  following  circumstances  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  case  may  be,  however,  worth  while 
relating.  The  Count,  it  appears,  always  kept  a 
brace  of  pistols  loaded  in  his  bedroom  and  a 
small  dirk.  About  a  month  ago  the  Countess 
and  the  servants  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol 
upstairs,  and  were  in  consequence  greatly 
alarmed.  When  one  of  the  latter,  a  female,  went 
upstairs  and  looked  into  her  mistress's  room,  it 
was  full  of  smoke,  and  she  screamed  out.  On  its 
clearing  away  she  saw  Lawrence  standing,  who 
told  her  nothing  was  the  matter — he  had  only 
fired  one  of  his  master's  pistols.  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  he  had  fired  into  the  wainscot ;  it 
was  loaded  with  ball,  and  the  ball  from  the 
pistol  is  yet  to  be  seen. 


"The  Count  and  Countess  were  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  latter  was  highly  accom- 
plished, a  great  proficient  in  music,  and  greatly 
admired  for  her  singing  in  fashionable  parties. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
Lawrence  was  insane.  Only  about  ten  minutes 
previous  to  his  committing  this  deed  of  blood,  he 
went  over  to  an  adjoining  public-house  and 
took  a  glass  of  gin.  He  had  lived  only  three 
months  in  the  family,  and,  report  says,  was  to  be 
discharged  in  a  few  days. 

"The  Count  and  Countess  had  resided  in 
Barnes  for  four  or  five  years,  and  have  left  an 
only  son,  who,  we  understand,  is  at  present  in 
this  country,  studying  the  law. 

"  Besides  his  house  on  Barnes  Terrace,  Count 
d'Antraigues  had  a  town  establishment,  No.  7, 
Queen  Anne  Street,  W.  He  was  fifty-six  and  the 
Countess  fifty-three  years  of  age.  The  Count 
had  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
troubles  which  have  convulsed  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty -two  years.  In  1789  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  but  during 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  he  emigrated  to 
Germany,  and  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
Russia.  At  Venice  in  1797  he  was  arrested  by 
Bernadotte,  at  the  order  of  Bonaparte,  who 
pretended  to  have  discovered  in  his  portfolio 
all  the  particulars  of  the  plot  upon  which  the 
1 8th  Fructidor  was  founded.  The  Count  made 
his  escape  from  Milan,  where  he  was  confined, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  Russia  at  the  Court  of  Dresden.  In 
1806  he  was  sent  to  England  with  credentials 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  granted 
him  a  pension,  and  placed  great  dependence 
upon  his  services.  He  received  here  letters  of 
denization,  and  was  often  employed  by  the 
Government.  The  Countess  was  the  once 
celebrated  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty,  an  actress 
of  the  Theitre  Franqais.  She  had  amassed 
a  very  large  fortune  by  her  professional 
talents." 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


THE      *'  NATIONAL      RAZOR." 


The  Rue  de  PArbr*  Sec— Dr.  Guillotin— Dr.  Louis— The  Guillotine— The  First  Political  Execution. 


THE  street  in  which  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty 
lived,  besides  suggesting  her  fatal  end,  is 
connected  with  a  whole  series  of  tragedies.  The 
Street  of  the  Dry  Tree — Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec — 
recalls,  by  its  picturesque  name,  the  fact  that 
here  at  one  time  stood  the  tree  from  which 
hung,  as  fruit,  the  bodies  of  capital  offenders. 
In  ancient  days,  and  until  the  great  epoch  of 
the  Revolution,  hanging  was  the  ordinary 
punishment  in  France  for  felony,  though  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  high-born 
criminals,  whose  aristocratic  origin  entitled  them 
to  be  decapitated.  The  modern  method,  in- 
deed, of  execution  in  France  is  primarily  due  to 
a  Republican  determination  not  to  recognise 
inequalities,  even  in  the  manner  of  the  death- 
punishment.  It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Joseph- 
Ignace  Guillofcin,  in  introducing  the  too-cele- 
brated invention  which  is  named  after  him, 
was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  impartiality  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  humanity  in  the  second. 

With  the  legend,  perhaps,  of  Phalaris  and  his 
bull  running  in  their  heads,  many  Frenchmen 
persist,  even  to  this  day,  in  believing  that  the 
inventor  of  the  guillotine  was  the  first  victim  to 
fall  beneath  its  blade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
survived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  intro- 
duction of  that  machine  which  earned  for  him 
so  odious  a  reputation  that  in  the  autobiography 
he  left  behind  not  a  word,  significantly  enough,  is 
said  about  the  guillotine. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  ancient  regime 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobleman  was,  in 
case  of  execution,  to  have  his  head  chopped  off— 
a  method  of  punishment  held  to  be  more  hon- 
ourable than  hanging,  which,  reserved  for 
plebeian  offenders,  lent  to  the  execution  a  charac- 
ter of  infamy.  To  die  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
was  not  only  a  blot  on  the  memory  of  the 
offender,  but  involved  his  whole  family  in  lasting 
disgrace. 

The  principle  of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  which  came  beneath  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly  in  1789,  naturally  included  the 
equality  of  criminal  punishment ;  which  ought 
to  vary  according  to  the  offence,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  social  rank  of  the  offender.     On 


the  loth  of  October  in  the  year  mentioned  Dr. 
Guillotin  moved  in  the  Assembly,  where  he  sat 
as  one  of  the  representatives  for  f^iris,  that  the 
executioner  should  be  rendered  an  impartial 
functionary,  putting  all  his  victims  to  death  in 
the  same  fashion  and  by  means  of  some  me- 
chanical apparatus.  When  he  had  put  this 
motion  he  went  on  to  propose  the  idea  of  a 
machine,  rapid  in  action,  which  would  diminish 
the  sufferings  of  capital  offenders.  His  motion 
was  carried  unanimously  ;  but  the  suggestion  as 
to  the  machine  was  reserved  for  future  dis- 
cussion. It  was  during  this  debate  that  Dr. 
Guillotin,  vehemently  advocating  the  instru- 
ment of  death  which  hitherto  existed  only  in 
his  own  mind,  exclaimed,  in  an  unguarded 
moment :  "  With  my  machine  I  will  cut  your 
head  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  without  your 
suffering  a  twinge."  There  was  a  general  roar 
of  laughter.  But  the  hilarity  of  the  Assembly 
seems  tragic  enough  when  we  remember  how 
many  of  those  who  laughed  were  destined  to 
perish  by  that  insatiable  weapon  which  as  yet 
had  neither  name  nor  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worthy  doctor,  a  man 
already  at  this  time  famed  for  his  philanthropy, 
did  not  invent,  but  only  suggested,  the  guillo- 
tine. By  the  expression,  "my  machine,"  he 
simply  meant  such  a  machine  as  the  authorities, 
if  they  profited  by  his  vague  idea,  would  cause 
to  be  constructed.  He  had  proposed  nothing 
more  than  the  principle  of  decapitation,  whilst 
indicating  in  general  terms  the  various  instru- 
ments anciently  employed  for  the  purpose  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  nation 
was  soon  laughing  at  him,  his  exclamation  being 
made  the  text  of  endless  pleasantries.  People 
were  intensely  amused  at  this  notion  of  cutting 
off  one's  head  in  a  twinkling  from  philanthropy. 
The  instrument  was  christened  long  before  it 
had  been  invented,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
unhappy  doctor.  A  clever  song  was  dashed  off 
at  the  time,  telling  how  a  certain  M.  Guillotin, 
doctor  and  politician,  woke  up  one  fine  morning 
and  discovered  that  the  custom  of  hanging  was 
unpatriotic ;  how  he  immediately  hit  upon  a 
method  of  punishment  which,  without  rope  or 
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stake,  would  be  so  effective  as  to  throw  the 
executioner  out  of  employment ;  and  how  the 
machine  which  the  doctor  indicated  could  bear 
no  fitter  name  than  the  guillotine. 


RUE  DE  LA  VBILLltRi:. 

It  was  this  song,  perhaps,  which  really  fixed 
the  name  of  the  deadly  weapon.  So  for,  how- 
ever, the  Assembly,  as  we  have  seen,  had  come 
to  no  decision  on  the  subject,  having  simply 
decreed  the  principle  of  equality  in  criminal 
punishments.  The  question  of  the  mode  of 
execution  was  entrusted  for  discussion  to  a 
special  committee.  On  the  2ist  of  September, 
17QI,  after  lengthy  debate,  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  new  penal  code,  of  which  one  clause  pro- 
vided that   every  criminal    sentenced   to   death 


should  have  his  head  cut  off.    The  method  of 
decapitation     now     remained     to     be    decided. 
Hitherto  the  instrument  employed  had  been  the 
sword  or  the  axe.     This  ghastly  operation  had 
been  performed  on  a  block,  and 
clumsiness   or  emotion   on   the 
part     of    the    executioner    had 
sometimes  caused  the  victim  in- 
describably    horrible     tortures. 
Instances  had  occurred  in  which 
the    criminal's    head    had    not 
been  severed  from  his  body  till 
the  sixth  or  seventh  stroke. 

This  question  greatly  pre- 
occupied the  Assembly.  Minis- 
ters openly  expressed  the  horror 
with  which  decapitation  by  the 
sword  inspired  them  ;  and  the 
executioner  himself  published,  in 
reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method,  a  number  of  obser- 
vations tinged  with  similar  ab- 
horrence. At  length  the  Com- 
mittee of  Legislation  called 
upon  the  celebrated  surgeon 
Louis  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
the  subject,  indicating  the  fittest 
methods  for  cutting  off  a  per- 
son's head  rapidly  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  science. 

The   witty  Sophie   Arnould, 
meeting    once,   as    she   walked 
through  a  wood,  some  physician 
of  her  acquaintance,  with  a  gun 
under  his  arm,  inquired  of  him  : 
"  Do  you    not    find    your  pre- 
scriptions   sufficient  ? "    and    it 
seems  droll  enough  that,  whilst 
the  mission  of  doctors  is,  theo- 
retically   at   least,    to    preserve 
life,  a  surgeon  should  have  been 
selected    by    the    Assembly    to 
prescribe  the  fastest   method  of 
taking   it.      Yet,   after  all,   the 
selection  was  prompted  by  humanity  ;   for  the 
infliction  of  death  is  a  sufficiently  sad  necessity 
of  State  without  the  addition  of  needless  torture. 
Dr.  Louis  in  any  case  drew  up  his  report,  and 
presented    it    to    the    Assembly    on   the   20th 
of   March,   1792.      He    set   forth,   in  the  first 
place,  that    cutting    instruments   are    in    reality 
nothing  but  saws   of  a   more  or   less  fine  de- 
scription,  having  very  little  effect  when   they 
strike  perpendicularly,  and    that   it   was  conse- 
quently    necessary      in     executions     to     apply 
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them  in  an  oblique  and  gliding  fashion. 
-Adopting,  therefore,  the  idea  propounded  by 
Guillotin — whom  he  did  not  even  name  in  the 
report — he  maintained  that  decapitation,  in 
order  to  be  surely  effected,  must  be  the  direct 
act,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  machine,  the 
adoption  of  which  he  now  recommended.  He 
mentioned  a  machine  then  employed  in  Eng- 
land which  was,  in  fact,  a  rude  sort  of  guillotine, 
and  suggested  several  improvements  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  notion  of 
such  an  instrument  by  any  means  new.  Some 
very  old  German  prints  exist  representing  exe- 
cutions performed  in  a  similar  fashion.  The 
Italians  employed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
the  beheading  of  noble  criminals,  a  machine 
called  the  mannaja^  consisting  of  two  upright 
posts,  between  which  was  fixed  a  sliding  knife  or 
cleaver,  of  great  weight,  designed  to  descend 
with  enormous  force  and  velocity  on  the  neck 
of  the  prisoner  leaning  over  a  block  below. 

Dr.  Louis  did  not  content  himself  with  pre- 
paring this  report.  He  hired  a  German  mechan- 
ician, named  Schmidt,  to  construct  at  his 
directions  a  machine  which,  after  a  succession 
of  improvements,  was  definitely  adopted.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  at  Bicetre,  on  ani- 
mals— which  reminds  one  inevitably  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  executioner,  who  resolved  first  to  prac- 
tise on  inferior  beasts,  and  then  to  work  his  way 
up  through  the  whole  of  animate  creation  until 
he  was  artist  enough  to  behead  a  king.  Schmidt, 
by  the  way,  charged  the  State  824  livres  (francs) 
for  constructing  those  earliest  machines,  under- 
taking, moreover,  to  superintend  their  instal- 
lation in  the  various  departments. 

Originally  the  new  instrument  was  sometimes 
called  the  Louisette,  after  the  name  of  its  actual 
creator.  But  guillotine  was  already  the  common 
title,  and  it  soon  became  universal,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical and  official.  Dr.  Guillotin  seems  never  to  have 
protested  against  this  appellation,  though  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  troubles  which  were  so 
close  at  hand  he  would  fain  have  divested  him- 
self of  the  infamy  which  enshrouded  him.  As 
to  Dr.  Louis,  he  was  fortunate  enough  not  to 
witness  a  single  political  execution,  for  he  died 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1792. 

The  guillotine  took  its  first  human  life  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1792.  The  subject  was  a  high- 
wayman named  Nicolas- Jacques-Pelletier.  The 
Chrontque  de  Paris  said  next  day  of  this  exe- 
cution : — "  The  novelty  of  the  execution  had 
considerably  enlarged  that  crowd  of  people 
whom  a  barbarous  pity  is  wont  to  draw  to  these 


sad  spectacles.  The  new  machine  has  been  justly 
preferred  to  the  old  methods  of  execution.  It 
does  not  stain  any  man's  hand  with  the  murder 
of  his  fellow,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  it 
strikes  the  criminal  is  in  the  spirit  of  law, 
which  may  often  be  severe,  but  ought  never  to 
be  cruel." 

The  first  political  execution  took  place  on  the 
night  of  2 1st  August,  1792,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  the 
flare  of  torches.  The  victim  was  Louis  David 
CoUenot  d'Agremont,  put  to  death  for  having 
been  seen  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  people  on 
the  eventful  day  of  the  loth  August.  This 
execution  marked  the  commencement  of  an  era 
of  relentless  and  bloody  feuds  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  on  7th  April,  1793,  that  the  guillotine 
began  to  ply  its  deadly  blade  in  such  fearful 
earnest.  From  that  moment  to  the  28th  July 
the  total  number  of  persons  executed  was 
2,625. 

The  earliest  political  executions  had  for  their 
scene  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  whilst  ordinary 
criminals  continued  to  be  decapitated  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve.  On  the  loth  May,  1793,  the 
Convention,  sitting  then  at  the  Tuileries,  just 
opposite  the  ugly  guillotine,  called  upon  the 
Executive  Council  to  choose  another  site.  The 
Commune  selected  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
(Concorde),  where  the  guillotine  was  in  operation 
until  the  12th  June,  1794.  It  was  then  erected 
in  the  Place  du  Trone.  Some  persons  had 
suggested  the  Bastille  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  this  was  a  place  which  had  acquired 
an  almost  sacred  character.  Under  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Restoration  the  guillotine  stood 
on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  under  Louis  Philippe 
at  the  Barriere  St.  Jacques,  whilst  to-day  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Place  de  la  Roquette. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  French  nation 
was  so  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  violent 
death  that  executions  did  not  produce  the  same 
feeling  of  horror  as  at  ordinary  times.  And  now 
the  real  character  of  the  Frenchman  began  to 
assert  itself.  In  the  gaols  it  became  a  favourite 
diversion  with  the  prisoners  to  "play  at  the 
guillotine."  People  gave  burlesque  names  to  the 
horrible  machine,  such  as  "national  razor,"  etc. 
It  is  even  said  that  ear-rings  in  the  shape  of 
miniature  guillotines  were  now  largely  worn  by 
fashionable  ladies.  Within  their  Paris  mansions 
aristocrats  were  accustomed  to  kill  the  time  by 
means  of  a  toy  guillotine,  which  was  placed  on 
the  table  during  dessert.  Beneath  this  instru- 
ment were  passed  in  succession  several  puppets^ 
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whose  heads,  representing  those  of  leading  Paris 
magistrates,  Hberated  from  the  hollow  trunk,  as 
they  rolled  off  the  block,  a  red  liquid  like  blood. 
All  present,  and  especially  the  ladies,  thereupon 
saturated  their  handkerchiefs  with  the  fluid, 
which  contained  a  highly  agreeable  scent. 

Under  the  Government  of  the  Commune  of 


Paris,  the  mob  seized  the  guillotine  and  burnt  it 
in  the  open  street.  Of  late  years  the  Paris 
executioner  has  distinctly  improved  the  instru- 
ment. The  scaffold,  which  was  once  an  adjunct 
to  it,  has  quite  disappeared,  and  the  criminal  has 
no  longer  to  climb  a  rude  staircase  before  placing 
himselt  beneath  the  knife. 
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THE    EXECUTIONER. 


The  Executioner— His  Taxes  and  Privilegts—Jf amiiur  de  Paris— Victor  of  Nimes. 


THE  executioner  is  one  of  the  most  curious, 
interesting,  and  important  figures  in  the 
history  of  France  in  general  and  of  Paris  in 
particular.  Going  back  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  that  there  already  existed  an  individual 
whose  duty  it  was  to  whip,  hang,  behead,  break 
on  the  wheel,  and  burn  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
He  was  then  called  the  Executioner  of  High 
Justice,  and  every  bailiwick  possessed  such  a 
functionary.  An  ordinance  of  1264  against 
blasphemers  provides  that  "  anyone  who  has 
offended  by  word  or  deed  shall  be  beaten,  naked, 
with  rods  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  by  a  man,  and 
women  by  a  woman,  without  the  presence  of 
any  man."  Hence  some  historians  have  inferred 
that  the  office  of  bourrelle,  or  female  executioner, 
existed.  This  is  an  error  ;  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  the  bourreau 
was  usually  preferred  for  the  duty  of  whipping 
female  misdemeanants.  As  to  the  rest,  an  elab- 
orate apprenticeship  had  to  be  gone  through  by 
the  executioner  before  he  was  deemed  fit  for  his 
work,  the  law  stipulating  that  he  must  be  com- 
petent to  whip,  quarter,  break  on  the  wheel,  fork, 
clip  off  ears,  gibbet,  dismember,  and  so  forth. 
For  a  long  time  the  executioner  wore  a  special 
costume — a  cassock  wrought  in  the  colours 
peculiar  to  the  town  in  which  he  operated,  and 
bearing  in  front  the  representation  of  a  gibbet, 
and,  behind,  that  of  the  scaffold  staircase — 
emblems  somewhat  too  obvious  of  his  infamous 
profession.  So  soon  as  the  office  of  bourreau 
was  permanently  established,  large  taxes  were 
enfeoffed  to  him,  and  the  executioners  of  France 
now  became  so  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  that 
one  of  them  in  1560  sued  a  gentleman  at  law 
because,  seizing  a  thief  who  tried  to  take  his 


purse,  he  had  drawn  his  sword  and  cut  off  the 
rascal's  ear.     In  thus  acting  the  gentleman  was 
accused  of  having  infringed  on  the  executioner's 
rights     and     invaded    his    profession,    the    ear 
technically  belonging  to  the  executioner  as  one 
of  his  perquisites.     No  less  curious  than  mani- 
fold were  the  taxes  and  privileges  of  all  kinds 
enjoyed  by  this  functionary.      When    he   per- 
formed   an    execution    on    the     domain    of    a 
monastery  he  was  entitled,  amongst  other  things, 
to  the  head  of  a  pig ;  and  the  Abb6  of  Saint- 
Germain  paid  him  an  annual  tax  of  this  kind. 
The  heads,  moreover,  of  any  pigs  found  straying 
in  the  streets  or  highways  of  Paris  belonged  to 
the  executioner.      During  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Parisians  had 
permitted  their  pigs  to  stroll  about  in  the  public 
thoroughferes  ;   but  when   the  son  of  Louis  le 
Gros  was  killed  by  a  fell  from  his  horse,  which 
had    stumbled    over    one    of   these    wandering 
animals,  it  was  forbidden  thenceforth   to  allow 
them  outside  their  owners*  premises — though  an 
exception  w^as  made  in  favour  of  the  monks  of 
Saint-Antoine,  who  were  still  at  liberty  to  let  out 
their  pigs,  which  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
mark  on  the  ear.    Any  pig  found  walking  abroad 
without   this    mark    was    now    seized    by    the 
executioner,  who  could  demand  either  its  head, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  four  sous.     Another  of  his 
curious  privileges  was  to  levy  a  tax  on  young 
women  leading  objectionable  lives.     He  received 
duty,  moreover,  on  the  goods  vended  by  differ- 
ent   classes    of    shopkeepers,    and   could   walk 
into  their  shops  and  help  himself  to  a  certain 
fraction  of  their  stock.     Still  more  extraordinary' 
than  any  hitherto   mentioned  was   the   tax  he 
levied  on  all  sick  persons  living  in  the  suburbs 
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of  Paris,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  him  four 
sous  apiece  every  quarter.  Some  of  the  tolls 
taken  at  bridges  went  into  his  pocket.  He  was 
permitted  to  despoil  the  criminals  he  put  to 
death.  At  first  he  could  only  take  possession  of 
what  they  had  upon  them  above  the  girdle  ;  but 
ultimately  he  obtained  everything.  Besides  the 
innumerable  imposts  and  perquisites  of  all  kinds 
belonging  to  his  office,  he  received  a  fixed  fee  for 
each  execution.  This,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  15  sous.  In  1721  his 
taxes  were  for  the  most  part  abolished,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  an  annual  salary  of  16,000  fi'ancs 
was  assigned  to  him  ;  though,  out  of  this  sum, 
he  had  to  keep  two  assistants.  In  1793  the 
National  Convention  entirely  reformed  the 
criminal  legislation  so  far  as  concerned  the 
executioner.  By  a  decree  of  13th  June  it 
decided  that  there  should  be  an  executioner 
to  every  department  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
to  be  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
In  towns  with  a  population  not  exceeding 
50,000  he  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  2,400  francs, 
besides  another  1,600  francs  for  two  assistants 
(in  the  departments),  or  4,000  fi'ancs  for  four 
assistants  (at  Paris).  In  the  French  capital  to- 
day the  hourreau  has  a  fixed  salary  of  5,000 
francs,  and  10,000  francs  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  formidable  machine. 

The  executioner  is  still  regarded  in  France 
with  much  of  the  abhorrence  which  has  always 
been  felt  for  him  ;  but  although  he  is  an  outcast 
from  the  ordinary  world,  admission  to  churches, 
theatres,  promenades,  and  public  places  gener- 
ally is  not  to-day,  as  it  once  was,  denied  to  him. 
Whenever  his  place  becomes  vacant  there  is  a 
rush  of  candidates  for  it  more  multitudinous  and 
more  eager  than  for  any  other  State  office  what- 
soever. To  be  "  Monsieur  de  Paris,"  as  the 
executioner  is  styled,  seems  the  pinnacle  of 
ambition  with  only  too  large  a  section  of  the 
public.  Once,  indeed,  the  post  of  hourreau^ 
although  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  hereditary^ 
remained  long  in  the  same  family  ;  and  that  of 
Sanson  produced  seven  generations  of  execu- 
tioners, from  1688  to  1847.  The  post  has  seldom 
been  a  sinecure,  and  it  was  particularly  far  from 
being  so  during  the  centuries  which  followed  the 
thirteenth.  Thence,  until  the  eighteenth,  the  exe- 
cutioner was  a  terribly  busy  man,  hanging,  quarter- 
ing, and  otherwise  judicially  massacring  with 
scarcely  a  cessation.  Kings  with  many  enemies 
would  sometimes  make  a  pet  of  him.  Louis  XI. 
took  a  particular  fancy  to  Tristan,  whom  he  called 
his  colleague.     This  man,  by  the  way,  had  a 


genius  for  his  ghastly  business,  chopping  off 
heads  with  a  dexterity  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  favour  of  a  king  who  had  determined  that 
all  heads  should  fall  which  were  difficult  to 
bend. 

It  was  not  only  upon  the  persons  of  criminals 
that  the  executioner  had  to  operate.  He  was 
sometimes  required  to  burn  or  behead  dummies 
representing  offenders  who  had  eluded  capture. 
Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  having  killed 
one  of  his  subjects,  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  as  the  person  of  the  king  was  sacred,  he 
was  only  executed  in  effigy,  the  hourreau  be- 
heading with  his  sword  an  image  intended  to 
represent  him. 

The  public  executioner  has  generally  been 
more  loathed  in  France  than  even  in  England. 
And  justly  so  ;  for  in  the  former  country  his 
work  for  many  centuries  has  been  peculiarly 
infemous,  not  to  say  diabolical.  In  the  present 
day,  it  is  true,  *' Monsieur  de  Paris"  simply 
touches  a  button  and  his  victim,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  pang,  is  no  more.  But  he  was  not 
always  so  humane.  Once  it  was  his  own  hand 
that  dealt  slow  death  and  inflicted  fiendish 
torture.  It  was  he  who  quartered  the  con- 
demned wretch — who  attached  horses,  that  is  to 
say,  to  his  legs  and  arms,  and  then  drove  them 
in  four  different  directions.  It  was  he  who 
burned  or  broke  on  the  wheel — the  latter  an 
indescribably  ghastly  operation,  in  which  he 
used  an  iron  bar  to  break  almost  every  bone  in 
the  victim's  body.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  even  to-day  "  Monsieur  de  Paris," 
with  such  a  history  behind  him,  should  be  the 
object  of  a  detestation  which  Ketch  himself,  or 
Marwood,  failed  to  excite. 

The  Revolution  of  1789,  although  it  swept 
away  his  privileges,  completely  rehabilitated  that 
hourreau  whose  services  it  was  so  frequently  to 
require  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  Convention  decided 
that  thenceforth  this  functionary  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  army.  It 
was  even  proposed  to  confer  upon  him,  as 
executioner,  a  new  and  finer  title — that  of 
"  National  Avenger "  ;  and  M.  Matton  de  la 
Varenne .  was  quite  eloquent  in  his  praise. 
"  What  would  become  of  society  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  of 
what  use  would  be  the  judges,  of  what  avail 
authority,  if  an  active  and  legitimate  force  did 
not  exist  to  avenge  outrages  committed  upon 
citizens  whom  it  is  the  care  of  the  law  to  pro- 
tect ?  If  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  is  dis- 
honourable to  those  who  administer  it,  the 
magistrate  who  has   pronounced   the  sentence, 
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the  notary  who  has  drawn  it  up,  the  protractor 
and  the  criminal  lieutenant  who  cause  it  to  be 
executed  beneath  their  eyes  should  bear  part  of 
the  dishonour.  Why  should  he  who  puts  the 
last  hand  to  the  work  be  reputed  infamous  for 
duties  which  are  simply  the  complement  of  those 
of  the  magistrate  ? "  The  argument  was  specious 
enough  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
functionaries  named  is,  after  all,  precisely  the 
difference  existing  between  a  civic  corporation 
which  decrees  that  its  town  shall  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  scavenger  whom  it  hires  to  scrape  the 
streets. 

However,  the  bourreau  became  for  a  time  an 
influential  and  admired  personage.  He  was 
sometimes  invited  to  dine  at  distinguished  tables, 
and  embraced  as  a  favourite  guest.  Ultimately 
he  figured  as  an  autobiographer.  The  last  of 
the  Sansons  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  together 
with  those  of  his  ancestors,  executioners  like 
himself.  By  no  means  the  least  curious  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  bourreau  is  that,  in  former 
days,  he  killed  with  one  hand  and  healed  with 
the  other.  He  was  a  physician,  that  is  to  say; 
and  at  his  dispensary,  in  the  intervals  between 
his  murderous  operations,  he  dealt  out  medicines 
to  poor  people  who  flocked  to  him  for  advice. 
By  far  the  most  famous  of  these,  medical  ' 
hourreaux  was  Victor  of  Nimes,  His  scientific  ■ 
reputation  spread  even  beyond  the  boundaries  i 
of  France.    One  day  an  Englishman  called  upon  ■ 


htm  for  a  consultation.  This  patient  had  a 
twisted  neck,  and  had  come  over  to  place  him- 
self under  the  treatment  of  the  once-famous 
school  of  Montpelier.  After  having  endured  all 
sorts  of  experiments,  he  found  that  his  head 
showed  no  sign  of  resuming  its  normal  position, 
and  therefore,  wishing  his  tormentors  good  day, 
he  went  on  to  Victor.  "  Can  you  cure  me  ? "  he 
inquired.  The  executioner  examined  him,  and 
then  said:  "It  is  a  simple  case  of  torticoh's. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  cure  you  if  you  will 
confide  in  me,  and  do  whatever  I  command.'' 
The  Englishman  consented  ;  and  after  certain 
preliminaries  both  surgeon  and  patient  passed 
from  the  consulting-room  into  a  more  retired 
apartment.  That  Victor,  besides  being  a  surgeon, 
was  a  humorist,  seems  beyond  question.  The 
room  now  entered  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
in  particular— with  one  exception,  namely,  that 
from  the  ceiling  hung  a  rope,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  noose.  The  doctor  ordered  his 
patient  to  put  his  head  in  this  noose.  For  a 
long  time  the  Englishman  hesitated  and  pro- 
tested ;  ultimately  he  obeyed.  Then  Victor 
tightened  the  noose,  hoisted  his  subject  high 
up  in  the  air,  and,  using  the  victim's  legs  as  a 
kind  of  trapeze,  went  through  the  most  frightful 
gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour— a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  for  our 
countryman — the  performance  concluded,  and 
the  patient  was  let  down — cured. 
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BEFORE  crossing  the  river  to  the  left  bank, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  about  some  of 
those  districts  of  Paris  which  are  reached 
naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
great  thoroughfares  ;  the  ancient  estate,  for 
instance,  of  Mont-Louis,  where,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  has  been  established  the  cemetery 
known  as  Pere-Lachaise. 

The  cemeteries  of  Paris  may  be  distinguished 
locally,  or  by  the  special  character  belonging  to 
several  of  them.  Each  important  district  has 
its  own  cemetery ;  that  of  Montmartre,  for 
instance,  on  the  north,  that  of  Mont-Parnasse 
on  the  south  of  Paris.  The  cemetery  of  Clamart 
was  reserved,  until  the  Revolution,  for  the 
bodies,  dissected  or  undissected,  of  those  who  had 
died  in  hospital.  It  is  now  the  last  resting-place 
of  criminals  who  have  passed  beneath  the  guillo- 
tine. The  Picpus  cemetery,  at  present  a  more 
or  less  private  cemetery  in  which  only  privileged 
persons  are  buried,  was  formerly  a  place  of  in- 
terment for  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 


selves in  insurrections  and  ci^il  wars.  There 
reposes  La  Fayette  in  the  earth  of  the  locality 
mingled  with  earth  sent  from  America,  in 
memory  of  the  important  part  played  by  La 
Fayette  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Pere-Lachaise,  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
interesting  of  all  the  cemeteries,  owes  its  name 
to  the  famous  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
proposed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — 
the  edict  which  accorded  a  certain  toleration 
to  the  Protestants  of  France — and  who  cele- 
brated the  secret  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Father  Lachaise  was  a 
Jesuit  with  whom  the  idea  of  toleration  could 
find  no  fevour.  The  Duke  de  Saint -Simon, 
in  his  famous  memoirs,  gives  a  very  favourable 
account  of  him,  and  while  describing  him  as  a 
"strong  Jesuit,"  adds  that  he  was  "neither 
fanatical  nor  fawning."  Although  he  advised 
the  king  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
was  no  party  to  the  active  persecution  by  which 
the  revocation  was  followed. 
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The  burial-ground  of  Pere-Lachaise  occupies 
the  ancient  domain  of  Mont-Louis,  a  property 
given  to  Father  Lachaise  by  the  king,  and  which 
in  time  became  known  exclusively  by  the  name 
of  its  owner.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  aristo- 
cratic cemetery.  Although  it  contains  monu- 
ments characterised  by  a  solemnity  befitting  the 
idea  of  eternity,  it  is  by  no  means  the  depressing, 
melancholy,  awe-inspiring  place  which  one 
might  expect  so  vast  a  necropolis  to  be.  On  the 
one  side  wealth  lies  buried,  on  the  other  indi- 
gence. In  juxtaposition  to  magnificent  monu- 
ments, shaded  with  shrubs  and  graced  with 
flowers,  is  the  common  trench,  formed  by  two 
immense  dikes  dug  in  a  sterile  soil,  where  the 
poor  sleep  their  last.  There  nothing  but  cold 
and  dreary  solitude  meets  the  eye  ;  whilst  a  few 
paces  off  stand  Gothic  chapels,  sarcophagi, 
pyramids,  obelisks,  and  artistic  emblems  of  every 
kind — objects  expressive,  for  the  most  part,  of 
posthumous  pride.  Here  social  distinctions  are 
marked  with  an  ostentation  painful  to  see  :  titles, 
coats  of  arms,  escutcheons  appearing  in  the 
marble  or  the  stone.  As  to  the  inscriptions, 
these,  written  in  a  variety  of  styles — now 
pompous,  now  epigrammatic,  now  melodramatic — 
are  frequently  fantastic  and  seldom  appropriate. 
Common  to  all  the  epitaphs,  however  widely 
they  differ  in  other  respects,  is  the  uniform 
virtue  which  they  ascribe  to  their  subjects.  In 
this  connection  a  few  words  from  the  caustic 
pen  of  M.  Benjamin  Gastineau  deserve  reproduc- 
tion. "At  P^re-Lachaise,'*  he  says,  "you  find 
nothing  but  good  fathers,  good  mothers,  good 
brothers,  good  husbands,  faithful  wives,  true 
friends,  noble  hearts,  angels  flown  to  heaven, 
white  flowers,  chaste  spouses,  seraphim  of  per- 
fection. Not  a  traitor,  not  a  coward,  not  a 
hypocrite,  not  a  knave,  not  an  egotist !  " 

The  tombs  of  Pdre-Lachaise  are  frequently 
remarkable,  not  merely  as  fine  specimens— or 
even  masterpieces — of  sculptural  art,  but  on 
account  of  the  illustrious  personages  who  slumber 
beneath  them.  The  magnificent  tomb  of  H^loise 
and  Abailard  would  justify  a  page  of  description, 
whilst  the  story  of  their  romantic  love  sufficed, 
as  we  know,  to  inspire  even  the  frigid  pen  of 
Alexander  Pope  with  passion.  From  this 
ancient  tomb  a  few  steps  will  take  the  visitor 
into  the  company  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  a 
later  day.  Here  is  the  monument  of  Frederick 
Soulie,  the  vehement  and  impassioned  novelist — 
a  simple  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  eloquently  inscribed  with  his  mere  name. 
The  tomb  of  the  composer  Chopin  is  not  far  off. 


In  the  front  appears  a  medallion  portrait  of  this 
brilliant  genius,  whilst,  on  the  tomb  itself, 
Cleslinger  has  sculptured  a  poetic  figure,  breaking 
the  lyre  he  bears,  and  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
despair.  Hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  Vivant  Denon. 
Upon  it  his  statue,  by  Cartelier,  stands,  still 
smiling  with  that  smile  which,  as  a  French 
historian  has  ingeniously  said,  "  pleased,  turn  by 
turn,  Louis  XV.,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Voltaire, 
Louis  XVI.,  Robespierre,  and  Napoleon." 

The  most  sumptuous  monument  in  the  ceme- 
tery is  that  of  the  Russian  Princess,  Demidoff. 
Its  height  is  prodigious.  Its  semi-Oriental 
architecture,  at  once  severe  and  beautiful,  is 
highly  imposing.  It  consists  of  a  rich  temple 
adorned  with  ten  columns  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  supporting  a  magnificent  canopy.  On 
the  sarcophagus  rests  a  crown.  This  monument 
is  said  to  have  cost  1 20,000  francs. 

The  stage  is  represented  in  this  silent  city. 
Here  sleeps  Mile.  Duchenois,  once  the  rival  of 
Mile.  Georges.  At  no  great  distance  fi'om  where 
she  lies  a  chapel  stands  over  the  remains  of  the 
last  great  Celim^ne,  Mile.  Mars ;  whilst  the 
name  inscribed  on  a  little  sarcophagus  in  the 
Greek  style  shows  us  that  even  Talma  had  to  die. 

Among  the  host  of  illustrious  names  inscribed 
on  the  stones  of  Pere-Lachaise  must  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Laharpe,  Beaumarchais,  Moliere, 
and  La  Fontaine.  The  relics  of  the  two  last 
were  transferred  to  this  cemetery  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Heloise.  Nor,  finally,  can  we 
forget  the  monument  raised  to  the  famous 
General  Foy.  In  the  inscription  which  it  bears 
an  ingenious  and  eloquent  use  is  made  of  the 
General's  celebrated  utterance  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  :  "  Yesterday  I  said  I  would  not 
yield  except  to  force.  To-day  I  come  to  keep 
my  word.'' 

The  cemetery  of  P^re-Lachaise  has  two  special 
quarters  :  one  reserved  for  Protestants,  the  other 
for  Jews.  The  monuments  of  the  former 
present,  by  their  austere  simplicity,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  elegant  or  sumptuous  mausoleums 
in  the  Catholic  burial-ground.  Most  of  the 
tombs  bear,  as  their  sole  emblem,  a  representa- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  open  at  a  page  reflecting 
upon  the  ultimate  way  of  all  flesh.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  is  situated  behind  the  monument  of 
Heloise  and  Abailard.  On  entering  it  the 
visitor  sees,  to  the  right,  a  funeral  chapel  in  the 
Greek  style,  which  is  the  tomb  of  Rachel. 
Further  on,  to  the  left,  is  that  of  the  Rothschild 
family. 

Lastly,   at  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Pere- 
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Lachaise,  covering  an  area  newly  annexed,  is 
the  Mussulman  cemetery,  provided  with  a 
mosque.  The  Princess  of  Oude  and  one  of  her 
relatives  were  its  first  occupants. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1871,  Pfere-Lachaise 
became  the  scene  of  a  horrible  slaughter.  Five 
days  previously  the  Army  of  Versailles  had 
penetrated  into  Paris.  The  troops  of  the  Com- 
mune, despite  a  desperate  resistance,  had  had 
to  withdraw  to  one  or  two  points  of  retreat : 
among  others  to  Pere-Lachaise.  On  the  27th 
some  battalions  of  Marines,  forming  part  of 
the  corps  of  General  Vinoy,  invaded  the 
cemetery.  There  was  a  fearful  hand-to-hand 
fight  over  the  tombs.  Into  the  very  vaults  the 
marines  pursued  the  insurgents  who  had  spiked 
their  guns  and  fled.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
cemetery  was  a  litter  of  broken  weapons,  empty 
bottles,  and  other  profene  rubbish. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  corner  of  the 
cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  has  been  set  apart 
for  cremations.  Paris,  which  claims  to  be  first 
in  so  many  things  and  which  is  so  often  justified 
in  these  pretensions,  did  not  establish  a  crema- 
torium until  long  after  the  city  of  Milan  had 
done  so. 

To  the  north  of  Pdre-Lachaise  extend  the 
hillsides  of  Menilmontant  and  Belleville,  com- 
manding, from  innumerable  points,  a  magni- 
ficent view,  and  memorable  for  the  defence 
of  Paris  conducted  from  these  heights  in  18 14. 
Belleville  is  the  scene  of  more  than  one  re- 
markable incident  in  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
the  Maid  of  Belleville  being  as  much  associated 
with  this  suburban  eminence  as  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  with  that  of  Montmartre.  The  vast 
region  of  Belleville  and  Menilmontant  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  workpeople  of  Paris,  who  have 
here  their  headquarters.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  communicating  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine — street 
and  faubourg  both  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
popular  insurrection.  The  streets  and  faubourgs 
of  Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Martin  belong  equally 
to  the  workmen*s  quarter,  which  includes,  more- 
over, La  Villette  and  Chaumont,  with  its 
quarries.  Here  all  the  vagabonds  and  male- 
factors of  Paris  used  at  one  time  to  seek  refuge. 
Napoleon  III.,  who  systematically  made  war 
upon  this  class  of  the  population,  cleared  the 
ButLes  Chaumont  and  caused  the  slopes  to  be 
covered  with  picturesque  gardens.  In  the  valley 
is  an  artificial  lake  fed  by  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Saint-Martin  canal.     The  gardens  of  the 


Buttes  Chaumont  belong  to  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  District  of  the  Fights,  or  Quartier 
des  Combats,  so  called  from  the  fights  between 
dogs  and  bulls  or  other  animals  which  here  took 
place  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  These, 
with  some  modifications,  were  continued  up  to 
the  first  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  Here 
Jules  Janin  found  the  subject  of  his  famous 
novel,  **  L'ane  mort  et  la  femme  guillotinee  " — 
a  story  written,  according  to  some,  in  order 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  sensational  novelists  of 
the  day  ;  according  to  others,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  and  forcing  attention  by  means  of 
exaggerated  and  monstrous  sensationalism. 

Returning  from  the  heights  which  bound 
Paris  on  the  north,  by  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonni^re,  we  find  at  the  corner  of  this  street 
and  of  the  Rue  Berg^re  the  building  in  which 
has  existed,  since  the  Revolution,  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation.  The 
great  musical  academy  had  its  origin  in  a  school 
of  singing  and  declamation  established  in  1784 
in  order  to  prepare  singers  for  the  Opera.  To 
this  institution  was  added  in  1786  a  school  of 
dramatic  declamation,  which  had  the  honour 
of  producing  Talma.  But  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  as  it  now  exists,  owes  its  organisation  to 
the  Revolution.  Founded  in  virtue  of  a  decree 
dated  August  3rd,  1795,  it  had  for  its  first 
director  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  who  was 
replaced  by  Auber,  to  whom  has  succeeded 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  composer  of  Mignon 
and  of  Hamlet  The  students  are  admitted  by 
competition,  and  the  teaching  is  gratuitous. 
Prizes  are  adjudged  every  year,  and  of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  so-called  Prix  de  Rome, 
which  enables  its  holder  to  study  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  the  great  Italian 
city.  The  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  are 
famous  throughout  Europe ;  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  the  visitor  to  Paris  who  can  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  place  at  concerts  which  are  sup- 
ported and  attended  exclusively  (except,  of 
course,  in  case  of  forced  absence)  by  permanent 
subscribers.  The  orchestra  which  takes  part  in 
these  concerts  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  being  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors  of  the  establishment — the  first  instru- 
mentalists, that  is  to  say,  of  France. 

The  Rue  Laffitte,  formerly  know^n  as  the  Rue 
d'Artois,  by  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Conservatoire,  one  reaches  the  best  part  of  the 
Boulevard,  has,  since  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
borne  the  name  of  the  celebrated  banker  and 
politician  whose  mansion  was  the  rendezvous  of 
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the  Opposition  Deputies  during  the  so-called 
"days  of  July."  Laffitte  is,  in  some  sense,  the 
hero  of  a  charming  tale  published  by  the 
so-called  Saint -Germain  under  the  title  of 
"Story  of  a  Pin."  At  the  office  of  a  Paris 
banker;  a  young  man  in  search  of  employ- 
ment   has    been    refused    by   reason   of   there 


reply.  "  A  pin  ? "  repeated  the  principal  "  A 
man  who  would  take  a  pin  out  of  my  office 
would  take  a  cheque.     Good  morning,  sir." 

Laffitte  was  the  most  generous  of  millionaires. 
One  of  the  Rothschilds  assured  the  famous 
actress  Rachel  that  if  he  had  lent  money  to 
everyone  who  asked  him  he  should  at  last  have 
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being  no  \-acancy.  As,  however,  he  goes  away 
in  a  dejected  mood,  he  is  seen  to  pick  up  a  pin  ; 
and  this  indication  of  order  and  economy  has 
such  an  effect  upon  the  banker  that  he  is  called 
back  and  at  once  appointed  to  a  supplementary 
chair.  It  is  said  that  a  friend  of  Laffitte's,  also 
out  of  employment,  hearing  of  the  success  of  this 
"pin  trick,"  as  he  termed  it,  resolved  to  try  it 
himself  At  the  next  office  where  he  applied 
for  a  situation  his  conversation  and  general 
demeanour  so  pleased  the  principal  that  he  was 
all  but  engaged,  when,  in  order  to  determine 
the  matter,  he  went  through  the  gesture  of 
picking  up  a  pin — which  he  had  held  all  the 
time  between  his  fingers.  "What  was  that?" 
asked  the  head  of  the  firm.     "  A  pin,"  was  the 


had  to  borrow  five  francs  of  her.  This  was  in 
all  probability  the  mere  plea  of  Dives,  un- 
willing to  be  too  much  put  upon  by  Lazarus. 
Laffitte  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  lend  to 
anyone  who  really  deserved  assistance  ;  and  a 
strange  story  is  told  of  his  advancing  a  sum  of 
money  to  an  officer  of  whom  he  knew  nothing. 
The  officer  had  been  gambling  and  had  lost 
5,000  francs  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It 
was  necessary  to  restore  this  amount  to  the 
regimental  chest  or  be  for  ever  disgraced.  Laffitte 
listened  to  the  officer's  story,  counted  out  to  him 
the  5,000  francs,  and  took  a  receipt,  together  with 
a  promise  that  the  money  should  be  repaid  at 
the  rate  of  250  francs  a  year.  "  It  will  take  you 
a  long  time  to  pay  it  ofT  at  that   rate,"   said 
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Laffitte,  "and  who  knows  whether  you  will 
ever  bring  me  the  first  instalment  ? "  The 
officer,  however,  swore  that  he  would  keep  his 
-word — and,  exactly  to  the  day  when  the  first 
payment  became  due,  brought  to  the  banker 
his  first  250  fi:-ancs.  Laffitte,  however,  while 
complimenting  him  on  his  punctuality,  declared 
himself  unable  to  receive  such  a  contemptibly 
small  sum,  and  told  his  debtor  to  keep  it  for 
another  year,  when  he  must  bring  him  500. 
On  the  officer's  return,  at  the  expiration  of 
another  twelvemonth,  with  the  increased  amount, 
Laffitte  exclaimed  :  "  Yes  ;  I  see  you  are  a  man  of 
honour.  Keep  the  money  and  take  back  your 
note  of  hand."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Heine, 
living  in  Paris  at  the  time,  heard  this  story, 
though  he  did  not  profit  by  its  teaching  ;  for 
it  was  one  of  his  amusing  if  cynical  maxims, 
that  a  man  had  more  chance  of  getting  a  loan 
from  a  poor  fi*iend,  anxious  to  appear  better  off 
than  he  really  was,  than  from  a  rich  one  whose 
pecuniary  position  was  above  question. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  Laffitte  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  President  of 
the  Council.  This  just  man  could  not,  however, 
succeed  in  pleasing  either  of  the  sections  into 
which  the  Chamber  was  divided.  His  own 
party  thought  him  too  lukewarm,  too  un- 
progressive,  while  the  Legitimists  could  not 
forget  his  alliance  with  the  party  of  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Rue  Laffitte  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
headquarters  of  finance,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
banking-house  of  Laffitte,  the  French  branch  of 
the  Rothschilds  has  here  for  more  than  half 
a  century  been  domiciled.  The  Rothschilds  of 
Paris,  like  those  of  London,  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
and  Naples,  are  descendants  of  the  Mayer- 
Rothschilds  who  founded  the  first  of  the 
Rothschild  banking-houses  at  Frankfort  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in 
1743,  Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild  belonged  to 
a  Jewish  family  of  small  means.  He  received, 
nevertheless,  a  good  education  and  studied  for 
some  time  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  Rabbi. 
Commerce  and  finance  had,  however,  greater 
attractions  for  him  than  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and,  thanks  to  his  industry  and 
intelligence,  he  soon  found  himself  the  possessor 
of  a  small  amount  of  capital.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Juden-gasse  ;  and  here, 
faithfully  assisted  by  his  young  wife,  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  dealings  of  the  most  varied 
kinds.  He  had  familiarised  himself  with  finan- 
cial operations  at  a  bank  where  he  had  been 
22 
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engaged  as  clerk  ;  and  after  his  marriage  he 
quickly  became  known  by  his  enterprise,  honesty, 
and  tact  to  the  great  financial  houses  of  Frank- 
fort, Mayence,  and  Darmstadt,  who  often  en- 
trusted him  with  important  commissions.  Mayer 
Rothschild  was  forty-six  years  of  age  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  troubles  caused  by  this  great 
convulsion  that  he  found  his  first  great  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  himself.  Immediately  after 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  when,  in  1794,  the  French 
armies  were  replying  to  the  German  invasion 
by  themselves  invading  Germany,  the  smaller 
German  princes  became  panic-stricken,  and  fled 
with  such  haste  towards  the  Elbe  that  some  of 
them  had  not  time  to  carry  away  all  their  gold. 
Among  the  illustrious  fugitives  was  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  possessed  more  ready 
money  than  all  his  brethren  of  the  German 
Federation  united.  Finding  it  imprudent,  if  not 
impossible,  to  take  with  him  in  his  travelling- 
carriage  heaps  of  silver  and  gold,  he  resolved  to 
place  a  portion  of  his  treasure  in  the  hands 
of  trustworthy  persons,  and  one  of  those  selected 
was  Mayer  Rothschild  of  Frankfort.  Two 
millions  of  florins  were  confided  to  him  on 
the  simple  understanding  that  he  should 
restore  the  money  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  war,  however,  lasted  for  years  ;  and 
during  this  period  the  talents  confided  to  the 
Hebrew  banker  were  not  sdlowed  to  lie  buried 
in  a  napkin.  He  put  them  out  at  interest, 
made  loans  to  the  Governments  and  to  the 
military  commanders  and  commissaries  on  all 
sides ;  speculated,  in  short,  with  the  money 
carefully  and  judiciously,  without  permitting 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  any  of  the  prejudices 
of  patriotism.  Ubi  bene^  ibi  patria^  was  the 
motto  of  the  Hebrew  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  naturally  enough ;  for  in  a 
privileged  society  he  was  without  privileges 
and  almost  without  rights.  Every  career  was 
closed  to  him  except  those  of  medicine  and 
money  -  making ;  and  in  making  money  it 
was  enough  for  the  Hebrew  to  make  it 
lawfully.  There  is  no  record  of  Mayer  Roth- 
schild^s  having  lent  anything  to  the  French 
Republic,  which  had  liberated  the  Jews  fi-om 
every  burden,  every  disability,  weighing  upon 
them  in  other  countries.  But  he  made  advances 
to  Napoleon  and  also,  with  fine  impartiality,  to 
England,  Napoleon's  most  consistent  foe.  Any 
prince,  moreover,  reigning  or  deposed,  could,  if 
he  possessed  the  requisite  security,  count  upon 
the  Frankfort  financier  for  pecuniary  aid. 
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When  peace  was  established,  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel  received  back  the  whole  of  his 
capital  with  a  fair  amount  of  interest,  and  Mayer 
Rothschild  was  able  to  congratulate  himself  on 
having  benefited  alike  the  Elector  and  himself. 

War  had  broken  out  again,  and  Napoleon  had 
undertaken  that  campaign  against  Russia  which 
was  to  bring  him  to  ruin,  when  Mayer  Rothschild 
died,  like  a  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his  ten 
children.  He  had  never  quitted  his  house  in  the 
Juden-gasse,  and,  millionaire  as  he  now  was,  had 
never  abandoned  the  long,  characteristic  frock- 
coat  of  the  Frankfort  Jews. 

Of  the  ten  children  surrounding  the  bed  of 
the  dying  financier,  five  were  sons — Anselm, 
Solomon,  Nathan,  Charles,  and  James.  In  giving 
them  his  last  blessing  he  exhorted  them  to  live 
together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  :  a  com- 
mand which  was  to  be  religiously  obeyed.  The 
five  brothers  formed  in  common  an  immense 
banking  house,  with  the  central  establishment  at 
Frankfort,  and  four  branches  at  Vienna,  London, 
Naples,  and  Paris.  To  undertake  no  important 
operation  without  the  consent  of  all  the  partners, 
to  be  content  with  a  relatively  small  profit,  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  to  be  always  punctual 
and  exact — such  were  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  to  be  guided  ;  and  in  formally  adopt- 
ing them  they  took  this  motto :  Concordia^ 
Industrial  Integritas. 

The  events  of  1813  and  1814  offered  to  this 
firaternal  association  admirable  opportunities. 
It  was  applied  to  for  loans,  first  by  the  co- 
alition of  Powers  marching  against  France,  and, 
after  Napoleon's  final  defeat,  by  the  new  mon- 
archical Government  of  France,  in  view  of  the 
war  indemnity.  From  this  moment  the  house 
of  Rothschild  assumed  colossal  proportions.  It 
seemed  to  hold  Europe  at  every  point,  and  no 
important  financial  operation  could  be  un- 
dertaken without  its  consent  and  aid.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  ennobled  the  brothers  Roth- 
schild in  1 81 5,  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ences, and  in  1822  created  them  barons  and 
appointed  them  consuls-general  for  Austria 
in  the  different  cities  where  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

Of  Mayer  Rothschild's  five  sons.  Baron  Anselm, 
the  eldest,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1773,  assumed, 
after  the  death  of  his  fether,  the  direction  of  the 
Frankfort  bank,  and  while  remaining  at  its  head 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  four  branch 
houses  at  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  and  Naples. 
He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1855.  Baron  Solomon 
de  Rothschild,  Mayer  Rothschild's   second  son, 


born  at  Frankfort  in  1774,  died  at  Paris  in 
1855.  After  founding  the  branch  bank  of  Vienna, 
he  directed,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Anselm, 
most  of  the  great  financial  operations  undertaken 
in  Germany.  He  was  an  intimate  fi-iend  of  Prince 
Metternich's,  and  his  son.  Baron  Anselm  Solo- 
mon, became,  less  from  political  tastes  than  in 
virtue  of  his  rank,  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

After  quitting  Vienna,  Baron  Solomon,  the 
father,  went  to  Paris,  where,  in  association  with 
his  brother  James,  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  French  bank.  His  son,  the  before-men- 
tioned Baron  Anselm  Solomon,  died  at  Vienna 
in  1874,  leaving  behind  him  one  of  the  finest  art 
galleries  in  the  world.  He  had  three  sons, 
Nathaniel,  Ferdinand,  and  Albert,  the  last-named 
of  whom  took  the  direction  of  the  Vienna  bank. 

Baron  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1777,  and 
died  there  in  1836.     His  father,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  had  sent  him  as  early  as    1798   to 
England,   where,   after    passing  some  years  at 
Manchester,  he  established  himself  in  London  in 
1806.     After  the  death  of  his  father  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  London  house,  and  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  great  financial  operations 
undertaken  by  the  five  brothers  in  common.     In 
18 13  he  lent  large  sums  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  England's  allies,  and,  after 
the  peace,  was,  like  his  four  brothers,  appointed 
consul-general   for  Austria,  and  created   baron, 
Nathan,  who,  by  the  way,  never  made  use  of  his 
title,  died  at  Frankfort  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  London  house  by  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild.     Baron  Charles  de  Roth- 
schild, the  fourth  of  the  five  brothers,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1788,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1855. 
He  directed  the  Naples  bank  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment  until    his  death.      He    reconstructed 
the  finances  of  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  and,  in 
association  with   his  brothers,  borrowed   for  the 
Roman    Government   between    1831    and    1856 
some  200,000,000  fi-ancs. 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  the  last  of  the 
brothers,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1792, 
died  at  Paris  in  1 868.  It  is  with  him  wehave  chiefly 
to  do,  since  it  was  he  who  in  the  year  181 2, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  estab- 
lished at  Paris  the  great  banking  house  which 
now  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Rue  Laffitte.  The  post  of  consul-general 
for  Austria  was  given  to  him  in  1822.  Under 
the  Restoration,  in  December,  1823,  Baron  James 
subscribed   for  a  loan   of  nearly   five   hundred 
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millions,  and,  in  association  with  his  brothers,  he 
undertook  nearly  all  the  important  loans  issued 
in  Portugal,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium.  He  rendered  important  financial  aid 
to  the  French  Government  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  during  the  Second  Empire. 
It  was  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  moreover, 
who  furnished  the  brothers  Pereire  with  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
railways  in  France. 

Falsely  accused  of  having  speculated  in  corn 
during  the  dearth  of  1847,  he  had  reason  to 
fear,  at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1 848,  that  he  could  no  longer  live  safely  at  Paris. 
His  house  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  he  was 
indeed  on  the  point  of  quitting  France,  when 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  Caussidiere,  persuaded  him 
to  stay,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  a  picket  of  the 
Republican  Guard,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  mansion  night  and  day.  The 
baron  gave  50,000  francs  towards  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  of  February,  illuminated  his  house  to 
show  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  Republican  in- 
stitutions, and  tranquilly  continued  his  operations 
at  the  bank.  When  Caussidifere,  obliged  to  leave 
France,  decided  to  set  up  as  a  wine  merchant  in 
London,  Baron  James,  mindful  of  the  service  he 
had  rendered  him,  did  not,  it  is  true,  offer  him  a 
present  of  money,  which  might  have  been  refused, 
but  in  the  handsomest  manner  ordered  such 
large  annual  consignments  of  wine  from  him, 
that  Caussidiere  could  thenceforth  have  lived 
comfortably  without  selling  a  drop  of  his  stuff  to 
any  other  customer.  The  baron  never  boasted 
of  this  action,  but  the  wine  merchant  took  delight 
in  telling  the  story  of  his  patron^s  delicate  grati- 
tude. Thanks  to  his  state  loans,  to  his  banking 
and  exchange  transactions,  and  to  the  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  he  had  created  or  pro- 
tected, the  financier  had  amassed  enormous  wealth. 
He  richly  endowed  or  founded  all  kinds  of  Jewish 
institutions,  notably  a  vast  hospital  in  the  Rue 
Picpus,  and  the  synagogue  of  the  Rue  Notre-Dame 
de  Nazareth.  Every  year  he  sent  to  Judaea  large 
sums  of  money,  which  the  Rabbis  distributed  to 
the  poor  ;  and  the  Jews  of  the  East  attributed  to 
him  the  project  of  redeeming  Jerusalem  from 
the  government  of  the  Turks. 

His  chateau  at  Ferriferes,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  is  a  sumptuous  palace ;  and 
besides  this  and  his  two  other  residences  in  the 
Rue  Lafllitte  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he 
possessed  innumerable  houses  in  Paris.  In  nearly 
all  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  Europe,  more- 
over, he  owned  valuable  properties — at  Rome, 


for  instance,  Naples,  and  Turin,  where  some  of 
the  finest  palaces  and  mansions  were  his.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  the  great  financier  displayed  a  most 
prodigious  activity.  He  was  quick,  hot-tempered, 
peevish,  and  surly  to  approach.  But  if  he  has 
been  often  reproached  with  brutality  to  under- 
lings, he,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  the  great 
with  none  too  much  ceremony.  One  day  the 
Count  de  Morny  entered  the  baron's  office  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  busily  engaged.  **  Take  a 
chair,"  said  the  financier,  without  looking  at 
him.  "Pardon  me,"  said  the  injured  visitor; 
"you  cannot  have  heard  my  name.  I  am  the 
Count  de  Morny."  "  Take  two  chairs,"  replied 
Baron  James,  without  lifting  his  eyes  off  the 
papers  before  him.  This  prince  of  millionaires 
never  carried  more  than  fifty  francs  in  his 
pocket ;  and  he  himself  declared  that  by  means 
of  this  aid  to  economy  he  had  saved  half  a 
million  francs  in  the  course  of  his  life.  At  the 
club  of  the  Rue  Royale,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  play  whist  after  dinner,  much  amusement  was 
caused  by  the  extraordinary  purse  he  always 
carried.  It  was  fitted  with  a  lock,  and  the  key  to 
this  lock  hung  as  a  pendant  to  the  baron's  watch- 
chain.  To  pay  a  debt  of  ten  sous  he  had  first  to 
get  hold  of  the  key  and  then  open  the  lock ;  nor 
even  when  he  had  done  so  was  there  always 
enough  in  the  purse  to  discharge  his  liability. 
At  his  club  he  w^  called  simply  "  The  Baron  " 
— his  compeers  were  all  barons  of  something  or 
other ;  and  for  this  title  he  had  always  a  punctilious 
regard.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  art,  and  had 
formed  a  magnificent  collection  in  the  chiteau 
at  Ferri^res.  By  his  marriage  with  his  niece, 
daughter  of  Baron  Solomon  de  Rothschild,  he 
left  four  sons — Edmond,  Gustave,  Alphonse,  and 
Nathaniel,  of  whom  the  first-named  became  na- 
turalised in  France,  and  assumed  on  his  father's 
death  the  direction  of  the  Paris  house.  During 
the  siege  of  the  capital  in  January,  1871,  he,  in 
association  with  his  brothers,  expended  300,000 
francs  on  the  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  and  in 
1872  subscribed  for  a  sum  of  2,750,000,000  francs 
towards  the  loan  required  to  buy  the  foe  out  of 
the  country. 

The  three  houses  in  the  Rue  Laffitte  occupied 
by  the  Rothschilds  are  numbered  17,  19,  and  21. 
At  2 1  is  the  banking  establishment,  now  presided 
over  by  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  third  son 
of  the  late  Baron  James.  Baron  Alphonse  is  a 
painter  of  the  highest  distinction,  in  token  of 
which  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     No.  19  is  the  residence 
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of  the  Dowager  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild ;    th^  visitor  sees,  rising  before  him,  the  hill  of 


while  No  17  is  occupied  bj' various  administrati 
offices.  Close  by  is  the  mansion  which,  under 
the  First  Empire,  was  inhabited  by  the  Queen  of 
Holland.  In  one  of  the  rooms  overlooking  the 
garden  was  born,  April  20th,  1808,  Napoleon 
Louis,  the  future  Emperor  of  the  French.  i 

In  the  middle  of  the  Rue  de  la  \'ictoire  stands 


Montmartre,  which  overlooks  the  church.  The 
windmills  which  five-and -twenty  years  ago 
waved  their  arms  on  the  summit  of  this  eminence 
have  given  way  to  the  imposing  church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  a  massive  structure  su^estive  of 
a  fortress. 

The  Butte  Montmartre,  to  give  the  hill  its 


the  finest  of  the  three  synagogues  of  Paris,  built 
by  the  architect  Aldrophe  in  the  Roman 
style. 

The  perspective  of  the  Rue  Laffitte  terminates 
at  the  frontispiece  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame- 
de-Lorette.  The  plan  of  this  edifice  is  that  of 
an  ancient  Roman  basilica,  and  its  aspect  that  of 
an  Italian  church.  The  interior  is  verj'  richly 
adorned  with  works  from  the  chisels  of  half  a 
dozen  &mous  sculptors,  and  from  the  brushes  of 
a  still  greater  number  of  distinguished  painters. 
This  church,  situated  in  the  midst  of  those 
quarters  where  literature,  art,  and  the  drama 
have  made  their  home,  is  marked  by  an  elegance 
which  approaches  the  mundane. 

Passing  northwards  through  the  Rue  Laflitte, 


French  name,  figures  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  annals  of  Paris.  It  is  supposed,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  probability,  that  temples  to 
Mars  and  Mercury  were  raised  there  in  the 
Roman  era.  Three  different  etymologies  have 
been  given  to  the  Butte  Montmartre,  namely, 
M<iits  Alartis,  or  Mount  of  Mars ;  Mons 
Mercuruy  or  Mount  of  Mercury ;  and  finally  Mons 
Marlyrum,  or  Mount  of  the  Martyrs.  The 
last-named  derivation  is  justified  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Denis,  first  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
in  the  third  century  perished  upon  this  spot. 
The  hill  bears  a  reser\'oir  of  water,  artistically 
decorated ;  and  close  to  it  an  obelisk  erected 
in  1736  to  ser\e  as  a  point  of  view  by  which, 
from  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  Paris, 
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the*  city  could  be  surveyed  and  measured.  Our 
illustration  shows,  to  the  right  of  this  edifice, 
the  Observatory  of  Montmartre,  and  to  the  left 
the  Moulin  de  la  Galette.  or  Muffin  Mill. 

4 

Close  by  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
presents  a  miserable  front,  but  which  archseo- 
logists  prize  as  a  monument  of  extraordinary' 
interest.  It  dates  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity.  Destroyed  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
completely  rebuilt  in  1137.  Partly  burnt  in 
1559,  it  was  half  demohshed  in  1792,  and 
restored  without  any  regard  to  regularity  or 
unity  of  design.  It  thus  presents,  at  first  sight, 
the  aspect  of  a  ruin  held  together  by  means  of 
shaky  scaffoldings. 

The  Butte  Montmartre  is  an  enormous  mass 
of  gypsum,  about  125  metres  high,  and  it  has 
furnished  century  after  century  the  finest  kind 
of  plaster,  required  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings  in  Paris.  As  a  consequence  it  has  been 
dangerously  hollowed  out,  and  in  recent  times 
a  part  of  the  hill  gave  way  and  precipitated 
itself  upon  the  district  below.  The  massive 
church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  built  with  a 
special  eye  to  the  insecurity  of  the  hill ;  for  it 
rests  on  an  artificial  foundation,  in  the  shape  of 
huge  masses  of  cement,  reaching  deep  down  into 
the  lower  strata. 

In  the  last  generation  the  Butte  Montmartre 
was,  to  Parisians,  simply  a  fresh-air  resort, 
picturesque  with  the  before-mentioned  wind- 
mills, to  which  rustic  taverns  were  usually 
attached.  From  the  summit,  where  city-pent 
children  used  on  Sundays  joyously  to  romp  on 
the  future  site  of  the  church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Plain  of  Saint-Denis,  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
and  beyond  that  the  fringe  of  the  Montmorency 
Forest.  Then,  turning  suddenly  towards  the 
south,  the  astonished  visitor  sees  the  whole  city 
of  Paris  lying  at  his  feet. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Rue  Lepic  a  vast  en- 
closure is  visible  full  of  trees  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  cypress  prominent  amongst  them. 
This  is  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  or,  by  its 
official  designation.  Cemetery  of  the  North.  It 
contains  many  a  monument  as  remarkable  for 
its  artistic  beauty  as  for  the  character  or  celebrity 
of  the  sleeper  beneath  it ;  that  of  Godefroi 
Cavaignac,  for  instance,  brother  of  the  general 
of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Republican  party  under  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe  ;  of  Henri  Beyle  (otherwise  *'  Stendhal''), 
author  of  **The  Life  of  Rossini,-'  the  treatise 
on   "  Love,"   and  of  several  admiral)le   novels, 


including  "  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,'^  described 
as  a  masterpiece  by  so  competent  a  judge  as 
Balzac.  Here,  too,  repose  Paul  Delaroche  the 
painter,  Marshal  Lannes,  Hal^vy,  composer  of 
La  Juivcy  and  Henri  Murger,  observer,  if  not 
inventor,  of  the  literary  and  artistic  Bohemian, 
described  with  so  much  gaiety,  vivacity,  and 
picturesqueness  in  the  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  de 
Boheme." 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Montmartre 
Cemetery  barred  the  way  from  Paris  to  the 
Butte  Montmartre.  But  since  1888  a  bridge  or 
viaduct  has  connected  the  Boulevard  Clichy 
with  the  Rue  Caulaincourt.  The  Barriere 
Clichy  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Horace  Vernet's  works-.-the 
picture  of  this  barrier  as  seen  in  18 14  during 
the  advance  upon  Paris  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  prison  of  Clichy,  familiarly  known  as 
'*  Clichy,'*  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  was 
the  Paris  prison  for  debt.  Here,  until  the 
Second  Empire,  debtors  were  confined  under 
conditions  peculiar  to  France,  or  at  least  never 
known  in  England.  The  duration  of  the 
imprisonment  was  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  debt,  up  to  a  period  of  five  years  ;  the 
maximum  term,  whatever  amount  might  be 
owed.  The  debtor  was  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  creditor,  who  had  to  deposit  a  sum  of 
forty-five  francs  with  the  prison  officials  before 
his  victim  could  be  admitted  within  the  prison 
walls.  'From  early  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  prisoners  were  free  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  and  occupy  themselves  as 
they  thought  fit.  There  were  two  hundred 
rooms  for  men,  and  sixteen  for  women  ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
largely  due  to  humorous  writers  and  caricaturists, 
the  prisoners  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  not  to 
the  aristocratic  class,  but  to  the  class  of  small 
tradesmen.  As  the  enforced  allowance  from  the 
creditor  was  only  sufficient  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  fund  was  maintained  among 
the  prisoners  for  supplementing  the  ordinary- 
bill  of  fare.  There  was  a  restaurant  for  prisoners 
of  means,  and  light  wines  w^ere  on  sale,  to  the 
exclusion  of  dessert  wines  and  liqueurs.  If,  as 
often  happened,  the  creditor  omitted  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  debtor,  the  latter  was  set 
free. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Clichy  that 

;  among  the  wines  forbidden,  as  savouring  specially 

of  a  luxury  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  a  man 

unable  to  pay  his  debts,  was  champagne.     The 

j  heart  of  the  creditor,  says  one  writer  on   this 
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bject,  would  have  been  too  much  vexed  by  the  i  manager    of    Her     Majesty's     Theatre— King's 
..       ,   ■        .-         ...t._    __j    r : ...: '  Ti,=ni-ri.     ^c   it   was   i-Vn»n    r»11pH — nassed   several 


thought  of  bursting  corks  and  foaming 


ie.|. 


;  then  called — passed  several 
The  prisoners  at  Clichy  became,  according  to  the  ;  years  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison.  This 
French   caricaturists,   inordinately  fat ;   and   in  \  gentleman,  Taylor  by  name,  maintamed,  mdeed, 


without     any    charge    to    the    latter ;     but 

here,  also,  the  debtor   might  lead   a  luxurious 

life,    and    even     leave     the     prison    day    after 

day    on    condition     only    of    returning    by    a 

certain   hour   at   night.     To  live  "within    the 

rules "    of    the   Queen's    Bench    was    simply   to 

inhabit   an    unfashionable   and    remote   part    of 

London,     with     the     additional     obligation     of  i  and  increased  salaries. 

getting    home    early    every    night.       A    former  (  It  was  the  only 


that   it  was  the  only  place  where  an  operatic 

manager  could    live  so  as  to   be  quite  beyond 

the  reach  of  tenors  dissatisfied  with  their  parts, 

and  prtme   donne  clamouring   for    new    dresses 

In  fact,  he  once  declared, 

ifhere  a  man  so  rash  as 
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to  undertake  an  operatic  speculation  ought  to  of  the  last  half-century.  The  village  of  Les 
be  allowed  to  livci  since  no  such  person  was  fit  Balignolles  has  developed  into  a  town,  inhabited 
to  be  at  large.  for   the   most    part    by   retired    tradesmen    and 

small  annuitants.  Close, 
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Close  to  the  Clichy  district  is  the  more  im-  |  the  vicinity  of  that  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  its 
portant  one  of  Les  Balignolles,  a  growth  of  beautiful  drives,  its  luxurious  restaurants,  its  en- 
the  present  century   and,  one  may  almost  say,  |  chanting  lake,  and  its  forest  renowned  for  duels. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

PARIS   DtrELS. 
t  DutI— The  Cm/i  A  /■  BalaitU—ln  Che  SbCctaOi  CentBr)— Jirnac- FamtMii 


PARISIAN  duels  are  no  longer  to  the  death,  j  have  been  only  too  sanguinary.     The  French 
As  a  rule,  one  of  the  combatants  receives  a    first   learned  duelling  from  a   ferocious  nation. 
scratch,  and  the  farce  is  at  an  end.     The  story  |  The   ancient  Franks,  in  invading  Gaul,  estab- 


is  well  known  of  a  Paris  journalist's  wife,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  her 
husband,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  fret  and 
worry  about  him,  until  a  friend  of  his  told  her 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  country'  to  fight  a  duel, 
whereupon  she  exclaimed:  "Thank  Heaven! 
Then  he  is  safe." 

From    antiquity,  however,  until  very   recent 
tiroes   duels  in  Paris   and  in  France  generally 


lished  there  what  was  known  as  the  "judicial 
combat."  Previously,  in  their  own  countrj-,  it  had 
been  a  custom  amongst  the  Franks  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  suffered  any  private  wrong, 
serious  or  trivial,  to  wreak  a  personal  vengeance 
on  the  offender,  inflicting  death,  or  no  matter 
what  bodily  injury,  in  the  most  barbarous 
fashion.  At  length  the  law  intervened  and 
instituted  formal   combat   between    the    parties 
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at  strife — a  custom  which,  in  due  course,  was 
introduced  by  the  Franks  into  conquered  Gaul. 
In  the  regulations  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  1306,  it  is 
set  forth  : — 

"  That  the  lists  shall  be  forty  feet  in  width 
and  eighty  feet  in  length. 

"  That  the  duel  shall  only  be  permitted  when 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  against  the 
accused,  but  without  clear  proof. 

"  That  on  the  day  appointed  the  two  combatants 
shall  leave  their  houses  on  horseback,  with  visor 
raised  ;  their  sabre,  sword,  axe,  and  other  reason- 
able arms  for  attack  and  defence  being  carried 
before  them ;  when  they  shall  advance  slowly, 
making  from  step  to  step  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
bearing  an  image  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are 
chiefly  devoted  and  in  whom  they  have  most 
confidence, 

*'  That  having  reached  the  enclosure,  the  appel- 
lant, with  his  hand  on  his  crucifix,  shall  swear  on 
his  baptismal  faith,  on  his  life,  his  soul,  and  his 
honour,  that  he  believes  himself  to  have  got  a  just 
subject  of  contention,  and  moreover  that  he  has 
not  upon  him,  nor  upon  his  horse,  npr  among 
his  arms,  any  herbs,  charms,  words,  stones, 
conjurations,  pacts,  or  incantations  that  he 
proposes  to  employ ;  and  that  the  respondent 
shall  take  the  same  oaths. 

*'  That  the  body  of  the  vanquished  man,  if  he  is 
killed,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  marshal,  until 
the  king  has  declared  if  he  wishes  to  pardon  him 
or  to  do  justice  upon  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  hang 
him  up  to  a  gibbet  by  one  of  his  feet. 

*'That  if  the  vanquished  man  still  lives,  his 
aiguillettes  shall  be  cut  off ;  that  he  shall  be 
disarmed  and  stripped  ;  that  all  his  harness  shall 
be  cast  here  and  there  about  the  field  ;  and  that 
he  shall  remain  lying  on  the  ground  until  the 
king,  in  like  manner,  has  declared  if  he  wishes 
to  pardon  him  or  to  do  justice  upon  him. 

**That,  moreover,  all  his  property  shall  be 
confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  after  the 
victor  has  been  duly  paid  his  costs  and  damages." 

In  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  issue  of  a 
combat  authorised  by  law  and  consecrated  by 
religious  ceremonies  was  looked  upon  as  a  formal 
judgment  by  which  God  made  known  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  accusation.  The  defeated 
combatant  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  in  his  shirt 
to  the  gallows,  where,  dead  or  alive,  he  was 
hanged.  The  church  itself  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned the  superstitious  idea  that  the  vanquished 
in  the  judicial  duel  must  necessarily  be  guilty. 
The  one  who  had  been  killed  in  such  a  duel  or 
combat  was,  savs  Brantome,  "  in  no  case  received 


by  the  church  for  Christian  burial ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  that  his 
defeat  was  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  and  that 
he  had  succumbed  by  the  will  of  God  because  his 
quarrel  was  unjust." 

The  judicial  duel  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  Paris.  Louis  VI.  declared  that  the 
serfs  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Paris 
might  "  testify,"  that  is  to  say  maintain  their 
word  by  a  duel.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young 
the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Genevieve, whose 
domains  covered  all  the  high  ground  which  now 
overlooks  the  Pantheon,  offered  to  prove  by  duel 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  serfs  of  their  abbey. 
!  In  the  same  reign  (1144)  the  monks  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres  having  demanded  a  duel  in 
order  to  prove  that  Etienne  de  Maci  had  wrongly 
imprisoned  one  of  their  serfs,  the  two  champions 
fought  for  a  long  time  with  equal  advantage  ; 
but  at  last,  "  by  the  help  of  God,"  says  a  chroni- 
cler, "  the  champion  of  the  abbey  took  out  the 
eye  of  his  adversary,  and  obliged  hini  to  confess 
that  he  was  conquered." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  judicial  duels  may 
be  mentioned  one  that  took  place  between  two 
Norman  knights  behind  thechurch  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  in  presence  of  Charles  VI.  and  the 
whole  court,  Jacques  Legris  had  been  accused 
by  the  wife  of  Jean  Carrouge  of  having  entered 
his  castle,  masked,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
under  pretence  of  being  her  husband,  who  was 
on  his  way  from  the  Holy  Land  and  whose  return 
she  was  daily  expecting.  He  protested  his 
innocence,  and  on  the  demand  of  Carrouge  the 
Parliament  ordered  the  matter  to  be  decided  by 
duel.  The  judgment  of  God  was  unfavourable 
to  Legris,  and  on  being  vanquished  he  was  hung 
up  at  the  gallows  attached  to  the  lists.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  malefactor,  on  the  point  of 
being  executed  for  other  crimes,  confessed  to 
having  committed  the  infamous  action  for  which 
Legris  had  suflered.  This  cruel  mistake  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  judicial  duel.  All  demands 
on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  Parliament  were 
from  this  time  rejected — the  judicial  duel  was  at 
an  end. 

Appeals  for  a  decision  by  single  combat 
could  still  be  made  to  the  king,  who  sometimes 
granted  what  was  known  as  the  Conge  de  la 
Bataille.  But  simple  crimes  were  no  longer 
the  cause  of  duels ;  and  the  personal  con- 
flicts that  now  take  place  turn  upon  the 
modern  "  point  of  honour."  Assemblies,  how- 
ever, were  still  held  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
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that  duels  should  not  be  fought  without  the 
recognition  of  the  superior  authorities  and  with- 
out fair  play.  Two  French  officers  having 
quarrelled  on  a  campaign,  one  of  whom  had 
suffered  from  the  other  a  personal  affront,  the 
case  was  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  honour, 
with  the  highest  personages  of  the  court,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Pope's  legate,  two  cardinals,  and 
a  certain  number  of  prelates  as  judges  ;  when, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  sword,  it  was  decided 
that  one  of  the  antagonists  should  go  down  on 
his  knees  before  the  other  and  declare  that 
**  madly  and  rashly,  irreverentially,  badly  advised 
and  badly  counselled,  he  had  given  a  box  on  the 
ear  or  blow  with  the  fist  to  the  other,  in  the  tent 
and  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville." 

The  court  of  honour  might  or  might  not  be 
the  preliminary  to  the  Conge  de  la  Bataille, 
When  the  latter  was  granted  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced by  the  king's  herald.  The  duel  might 
on  certain  grounds  be  declined,  and  an  example 
of  this  is  cited,  in  which  Count  William  of  Fur- 
stenberg  refused  to  meet  a  certain  Sieur  de  Vass^ 
on  account  of  his  inferior  birth.  Victor  Hugo 
has  well  reproduced  this  spirit  of  aristocratic 
punctilio,  which  did  not  spring  from  personal 
haughtiness  alone,  in  his  drama  of  Marion 
Delorme,  Didier,  the  hero,  of  obscure  birth, 
challenges  a  distinguished  nobleman,  who  asks 
for  his  adversary's  name.  "  Didier,"  is  the 
reply.  "  Didier  de  quoi  ?  "  inquires  the  noble- 
man. **  Didier  de  rien  !  "  answers  the  bearer  of 
the  homely  name,  who  declares  that  he 
never  knew  his  father  ;  whereupon  the  aristo- 
crat, giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
observes  that  he  may  possibly  be  of  the  highest 
lineage,  and  at  once  consents  to  cut  throats  with 
him.  This  idea  of  disqualification  on  account  of 
inferior  birth  disappeared  with  the  Revolution. 
But  it  was  maintained,  with  only  the  rarest  ex- 
ceptions, until  the  great  outbreak  of  1789.  Vol- 
taire challenged  a  duke  who  had  caused  him  to 
be  waylaid  and  beaten  by  hired  ruffians,  but  with 
no  result,  except  to  get  himself  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille. The  incident  of  the  water-carrier,  in  one 
of  Paul  de  Kock's  novels,  challenging  and  fighting 
a  gentleman  by  whom  he  has  been  aggrieved, 
would,  before  the  Revolution,  have  been  not 
merely  an  improbable,  but  an  impossible  one. 

While  tolerating  duels  up  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.,  the  French  kings  sometimes  intervened  in 
person  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Charles  VIII. 
separated  two  gentlemen  who  had  "  come  furi- 
ously to  blows,"  and  Francis  I.  brought  to  an 
end  a  combat  that  was  taking  place  between 


two  gentlemen   of  Berry,  named   Veniers  and 
Harzai. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  duel  was  accom- 
panied by  great  ceremony.  Take,  for  example, 
the  one  fought  between  La  Chateigneraie  and 
Guychabot,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Jarnac.  Guychabot,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  afterwards  of  Henry 
II.,  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  war  of 
Italy.  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  duel 
with  La  Chateigneraie,  arising  from  the  rival 
influences  at  court  of  the  Duchess  of  fitampes 
and  Diana  of, Poitiers.  An  offensive  statement 
about  him  having  been  made,  or  rather  repeated, 
by  the  Dauphin,  he  replied  by  charging  its  author, 
whoever  he  might  be,  with  mendacity.  La  Cha- 
teigneraie, as  Jarnac  may  or  may  not  have  known, 
was  the  originator  of  the  calumny,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  accepted  full  responsibility.  Francis 
I.,  now  in  his  old  age,  would  not  permit  the  ad- 
versaries to  fight  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Henry  II. 
came  to  the  throne  that  the  duel  took  place,  on 
the  plain  of  Saint-Germain,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  the  ancient  judicial  duels,  and  in 
presence  of  the  whole  court,  Jarnac,  weaker  and 
less  skilful  than  his  enemy,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  duellists  of  the  age,  had  taken  lessons  of  an 
Italian  bravo  ;  and  he  dealt  La  Chateigneraie  a 
violent  and  unexpected  thrust  in  the  leg  (after- 
wards to  be  known  as  le  coup  de  Jarnac),  La 
Chateigneraie  perished  in  the  duel,  and  Henry 
II.  swore  on  his  corpse  never  to  permit  another. 
He  endeavoured  to  keep  his  word  ;  but  his 
authorisation  was  dispensed  with,  and  duelling 
became  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day.  In  1560 
the  States-General  of  the  Kingdom,  assembled  at 
Orleans,  begged  Charles  IX.  to  punish  without 
remission  all  duellists  ;  and  the  Tiers  6tat  having 
formulated  the  same  request,  a  royal  order  was 
published,  which  served  as  basis  to  the  edicts  on 
this  subject  published  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIV.  In  these  documents  duelling  was  placed 
in  the  category  of  capital  offences;  which  had  no 
effect  but  to  increase  the  number  of  duels.  Among 
the  remarkable  duels  of  this  period  must  be  men- 
tioned one  which  was  fought  in  the  island  of 
the  City,  between  two  gentlemen,  who,  finding 
themselves  pursued  by  the  police  in  an  approach- 
ing boat,  fought  with  such  a  determination  to  get 
the  affair  quickly  to  an  end,  that  four  sabre  strokes 
sufficed  to  lay  both  dead. 

To  this  epoch,  too,  belongs  the  duel  of  the 
Seigneur  de  Jensac,  who  insisted  on  fighting  two 
adversaries  at  the  same  time.  The  duel  was  about 
to  begin,  when  a  friend  of  Jensac's  rushed  on  the 
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scene,  and  protested  against  so  unequal  a  combat. 
"  Did  you  never  before  hear  of  a  man  fighting 
two  antagonists  ? "  asked  the  seigneur.  "  Yes, 
but  you  must  be  mad  to  place  yourself  in  such  a 


He  afterwards,  and  always  with  the  same  stroke, 
killed  a  gentleman  named  Gonnelion  ;  next,  the 
Baron  de  Millau  ;  and  finally  the  chief  favourite 
of  Henry  II.,  Louis  Beranger  de  Guast.     The  wm 


position  deliberately  and  beforehand."  "Not  at 
all,"  replied  de  Jensac  ;  "  I  wish  to  be  spoken  of 
in  the  papers." 

In  contrast  with  this  reckless  but  fundament- 
ally good-natured  gentleman,  who  was  ready  to 
perish  for  a  paragraph,  may  be  placed  the  vir- 
tually  licensed  assassin,  Baron  de  Vitaux,  called 
by  Brantome  the  "  bravo  baron,"  who  began 
his  murderous  career  by  killing  at  Toulouse,  with 
a  surprise  stroke,  the  young  Baron  de  Soupez. 


of  Millau,  who  had  resolved  to  avenge  his  father, 
killed,  in  a  duel,  this  assassin  who  never  appeared 
in  public  unless  accompanied  by  the  two  brother 
Boucicault,  known  as  "  Baron  de  Vitaux's  lions.' 
Nor  must  we  forget  Bussy  d' Amboise,  who  fouglit 
on  the  most  trivial  pretexts.  A  gentleman  named 
Saint-Phal  having  said  something  about  the 
letter  "  x  "  on  a  piece  of  embroiderv,  Bussj-,  i" 
order  to  bring  about  a  quarrel  and  a  duel,  declared 
that  the  letter  was  a  "y."     On  this  important 
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point  a  first  combat  was  fought,  with  six  combat- 
ants on  each  side.  Bussy  having  been  wounded, 
Saint-Phal  retired,  but  only  to  be  summoned 
soon  afterwards  to  a  new  combat.  The  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guard,  sent  to  interdict  the  fight, 
made  no  impression  upon  Bussy,  who  tried  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  appeal  to  the  King  and  ask  permission  to 
meet  his  foe  in  the  lists. 

From  1598  to  1608  duels  caused  more  victims 
than  the  civil,  wars.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
during  this  period  nearly  eight  thousand  gentle- 
men perished  in  single  combat.  Henry  IV. 
himself  followed  the  fashion  ;  but  unable  from  his 
regal  position  to  fight  in  person,  he  fought  by 
procuration.  In  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Guise 
he  had  shown  some  jealousy  in  regard  to  Bassom- 
pierre,  who  had  been  much  struck  by  Mile. 
d'Antraigues.  The  duke  offered  to  avenge  the 
aggrieved  monarch,  and  his  proposition  being 
accepted,  a  duel  took  place.  Bassompierre  re- 
ceived a  lance  wound  from  which  he  with  diffi- 
culty recovered.  But  soon  afterwards  Henry  IV. 
was  himself  obliged  to  issue,  an  order  against 
duelling,  which  was  little  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  one  put  forth  by  his  predecessor.  He 
charged  the  constable,  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  to  see  that  his  com- 
mands were  obeyed.  The  offenders  were  innumer- 
able, but  the  king  at  the  last  moment  mitigated 
in  almost  every  case  the  severity  of  his  edict. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years  seven 
thousand  "  letters  of  grace  "  were  issued. 

Thanks  to  the  clemency  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
number  of  duels  fought  in  France  increased  to 
such  a  point  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the 
tragic  custom  seemed  to  have  reached  its  height. 

Two  gentlemen,  the  Vicomte  d*Allemagne  and 
the  Sieur  de  la  Roque,  fought,  on  some  mere 
question  of  precedence,  a  duel  in  which,  holding 
each  other  by  the  left  hand,  they  exchanged 
poniard  stabs  with  the  right.  Another  pair  of 
combatants,  inspired  with  deadly  and  fero- 
cious hatred,  shut  themselves  up  together  in  an 
empty  barrel,  and  cut  each  other's  throats  with 
knives.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  series  of 
edicts  were  issued  against  judicial  duelling.  The 
practice  received  its  severest  blow  in  1626  from 
Richelieu,  who  inspired  an  edict  regulating  the 
penalties  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offences. 
Praslin,  who  was  the  first  to  infringe  this  edict, 
was  exiled  and  despoiled  of  his  possessions.  But 
the  most  remarkable  infraction  was  that  which 
cost  the  Count  de  Bouteville  his  head.  He  was 
a  notorious  bully,  and  had  been  known  in  this 


character  since  162 1.  He  had  already  crossed 
swords  with  the  Count  de  Font-Gibaut,  the 
Marquis  de  Fortes,  and  the  Count  de  Thorigny, 
to  mention  no  other  names  ;  and  in  1627  he  took 
upon  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  fight  the 
Baron  de  la  Frette  and  the  Marquis  de  Beuvron. 
This  last  duel  was  fatal  to  him.  He  had  been 
foolhardy  enough  to  draw  swords  with  the  mar- 
quis on  the  Place  Royale  and  in  broad  daylight. 
The  marquis  fled  to  England,  but  Bouteville  found 
his  way  to  the  scaffold.  Before  his  execution, 
Richelieu  had  said  to  Louis  XIII.  : 

"  It  is  a  question  of  cutting  the  throat,  either 
'  of  these  duels  or  of  your  Majesty's  edicts."     The 
'  exemplary  punishment  inflicted  upon  Bouteville 
did  not,   however,   by   any   means   exterminate 
duelling.     Even  ecclesiastics  at  this  period  went 
,  through  a  course  of  training  at  the  fencing  acad- 
;  emies.     Men  of  letters  frequently  laid  down  the 
pen  for  the  sword.     To  know  how  to  administer 
cold  steel  became  the  height  of  ambition  with 
fashionable  Parisians.     The  most  desperate  duel- 
list of  the  time  was  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who 
would    challenge    on     the    spot    anyone    who 
looked  at  him,  or  anyone  who  did  not  look  at 
him. 

The  contagion  of  the  duel  spread  even  to  the 
gentler  sex.  Two  ladies  of  the  court  fought  at 
Paris  with  pistols.  The  King,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  smiled  and  said  that  his  prohibition  had  only 
been  aimed  at  men.  The  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
still  further  increased  the  number  of  sword-drawing 
swaggerers  in  Paris.  One  duel  which  occurred 
during  the  civil  feuds  that  disturbed  the 
earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV. *s  reign,  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
letter  supposed  to  have  dropped  fi-om  the  pocket 
of  the  Count  de  Coligny,  one  of  the  tenants  of 
Mme.  de  Longueville.  The  missive  was  com- 
promising to  the  lady-writer,  whoever  she  might 
be  ;  and,  in  connection  therewith,  the  Duchess 
de  Montbazon  spread  certain  scandalous  rumours, 
for  which  Mme.  de  Longueville  demanded,  and 
obtained,  an  apology.  But  with  this  repara- 
tion the  offended  lady  was  not  content.  She 
urged  Coligny  to  challenge  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Montbazon,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  fight 
him.  The  duel  took  place  on  the  Place  Royale 
at  three  o^clock  on  the  12th  of  December,  1643. 
Guise,  as  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  said 
to  Coligny : — "  We  are  going  to  decide  the 
ancient  quarrels  of  our  two  houses,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  difference  there  is  between  the  blood 
of  Guise  and  the  blood  of  Coligny."  Thereupon 
the  adversaries  fell  to  their  work.     Coligny,  in 
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making  a  gigantic  thrust,  slipped  and  fell  on 
his  knee.  Guise  hastened  to  put  his  foot  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you — 
I  simply  treat  you  as  you  deserve  for  having 
dared  to  challenge  a  member  of  my  house  without 
cause."  Then  he  struck  the  count  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword.  Coligny  threw  himself  back- 
wards and  disengaged  his  weapon,  whereupon 
the  fight  recommenced.  Guise,  however,  ter- 
minated it  by  means  of  a  tremendous  blow 
which  he  dealt  his  adversary  on  the  arm.  At 
the  same  moment  fell  both  of  the  seconds — 
d^Estrades  and  Bridieux — ^who  had  run  each 
other  through.  This  was  the  last  of  the  famous 
duels  fought  on  the  Place  Royale.  Mme.  de 
Longueville  had  witnessed  it,  concealed  behind 
a  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Rohan. 

Nine  years  later  took  place  the  celebrated  and 
sanguinary  duel  between  the  Duke  de  Nemours 
and  the  Duke  de  Beaufort.  They  quarrelled  at 
Orleans,  where  Nemours  had  cried  out,  in 
presence  of  Beaufort,  "The  prince  is  being 
deceived,  and  I  know  by  whom  !  "  "  Name 
him,"  said  Beaufort.  "  You,  yourself ! "  an- 
swered Nemours.  Beaufort's  reply  was  a  box 
on  the  ear,  instantly  returned  by  Nemours  ;  and 
they  would  at  once  have  crossed  swords  had  not 
Mile,  de  Montpensier  been  present.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  the  duel,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  the  two  brothers-in-law  seemed  to  have 
become  reconciled.  But  some  question  of  pre- 
cedence revived  the  bad  feeling  between  them. 
"M.  de  Beaufort,"  relates  the  Duchess  de 
Montpensier,  **did  all  he  could  to  avoid  the 
meeting.  He  set  forth,  among  other  reasons, 
that  he  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  with  him 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  duel,  while  his  antago- 
nist had  only  a  few.  Monsieur  de  Nemours 
returned  to  his  house,  where  he  found 
awaiting  him  just  as  many  gentlemen  as  were 
required.  He  went  back  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and 
they  fought  in  the  horse  market,  at  the  back  of 
the  Hotel  de  Vendome.  M.  de  Nemours  had  with 
him  Villiers,  the  Chevalier  de  La  Chaise,  Campan, 
and  Luzerche.  M.  de  Beaufort  had  the  Count 
de  Bury,  de  Ris,  Brillet,  and  Hericourt.  The 
Count  de  Bury  was  severely  wounded.  De  Ris 
and  Hericourt  died  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
None  of  the  others  were  wounded,  except  very 
slightly.  M.  de  Nemours  had  brought  with 
him  swords  and  pistols.  The  latter  had  been 
loaded  at  his  house.  M.  de  Beaufort  said  to  his 
adversary :  *  Brother,  what  a  shame  !  Let  us 
forget  and  be  friends.'  M.  de  Nemours  cried  out 
to  him :   *  No,  scoundrel !   you  must  kill  me  or 


I  will  kill  you.'  He  fired  his  pistol,  which 
missed,  and  rushed  upon  M.  de  Beaufort,  sword 
in  hand,  so  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself.  He  fired,  and  shot  Nemours 
dead  with  three  balls  that  were  in  the  pistol." 

Under  Louis  XIV.  no  less  than  twelve  edicts 
were  issued  against  duelling.  One  of  the  last, 
published  in  1704,  promised  lawful  satisfection 
for  outraged  honour.  To  give  the  lie,  to  strike 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  stick,  were  offences 
punishable  with  imprisonment.  Anyone  who 
had  received  a  box  on  the  ears  was  entitled  to 
return  it.  But  the  royal  commands  remained 
without  effect.  Among  the  great  duellists  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign  must  be  mentioned  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  who  did  as  much  to  promote 
duelling  as  the  famous  cardinal  of  the  same 
name  had  done  in  the  previous  reign  to  prevent 
it.  He  not  only  fought  duels  himself,  but  was 
the  cause  of  duels  on  the  part  of  others  ;  and  of 
ladies  above  all.  In  his  various  encounters  he 
severely  wounded  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  ran 
Prince  de  Lixen  through  the  body,  and  killed 
Baron  Pontereider.  The  two  ladies  who  fought 
at  his  instigation  were  Mme.  de  Nesle  and 
Mme.  de  Polignac.  **  Take  the  first  shot,"  said 
the  last-named  antagonist.  Mme.  de  Nesle 
fired  and  missed.  **  Anger  makes  the  hand 
tremble,"  observed  Mme.  de  Polignac,  with  a 
malicious  smile.  Taking  aim  in  her  turn,  she 
cut  off  the  tip  of  her  adversary's  ear  ;  where- 
upon poor  Mme.  de  Nesle  fell  to  the  ground  as  if 
mortally  wounded. 

Two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Hussars  was 
chosen  by  his  comrades  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  the  regiment  by  a  fencing-master. 
The  adversaries  had  just  crossed  swords  when 
the  officer  found  himself  pulled  violently  back 
by  someone  who  had  got  hold  of  his  pigtail. 
It  was  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  who  had 
come  to  stop  the  duel  and  to  place  his  subaltern 
under  arrest.  This  young  oflRcer  was  Michel 
Ney,  afterwards  Napoleon's  femous  marshal. 
On  being  liberated  from  prison,  Ney  sought  out 
the  fencing-master,  challenged  him,  and  gave 
him  a  wound  which  injured  him  for  life. 
Hearing,  some  years  later,  that  the  poor  man 
had  fallen  into  the  greatest  distress,  Ney,  at 
that  time  a  general,  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 
After  the  Republic  duels  were  fought  as  much 
as  ever  ;  but  the  pistol  had  now  replaced  the 
sword.  Talma,  the  celebrated  actor,  fought  a 
pistol  duel  with  an  actor  named  Naudet,  in 
;  which  neither  was  injured  ;  and  about  the  same 
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time  shots  were  exchanged  between  two  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  Barnave  and  Cazales. 
Barnave  missed  Cazalds,  and  Cazales  having 
twice  missed  Barnave,  apologised  for  his 
want  of  skill  and  for  keeping  his  adversary 
waiting  so  long.  "I  am  only  here  for  your 
satisfaction,"  said  Barnave.  **  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  kill  you,"  answered  Cazalfes  while  the 
pistols  were  being  reloaded,  "  but  you  caused  us 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  All  I  desire  is  tQ  keep 
you  away  from  the  Assembly  for  a  little  time." 
"I  am  more  generous,"  replied  Barnave.  "I 
desire  scarcely  to  touch  you,  for  you  are  the 
only  orator  on  your  side,  whilst  on  mine  my  loss 
would  in  no  way  be  felt."  Barnave^s  second 
shot  struck  Cazales  on  the  forehead,  but  the 
ball  had  expended  its  force  on  the  point  of  his 
cocked  hat. 

Charles  Lameth,  Mirabeau,  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  likewise  fought  duels.  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  the  courage,  however,  to  refuse 
to  settle  by  arms  quarrels  of  a  political  kind. 
"I  should  have,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "to 
pass  my  life  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  if  I  were 
obliged  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  took 
offence  at  the  frankness  of  my  speech.  Let 
them  call  me  a  coward  if  they  like.  I  fancy  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  opportunities  for  dying 
more  gloriously  and  more  usefully  will  present 
themselves." 

Napoleon  did  his  utmost  to  stop  duelling,  but 
with  scarcely  more  success  than  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne.  Under  the  Restoration  duels 
were  constantly  being  fought  between  the 
officers  of  the  King^s  army  and  Napoleonic 
officers  on  half-pay.  Benjamin  Constant,  the 
famous  writer  and  politician,  fought  a  duel 
in  which,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  stand,  both 
antagonists  were  accommodated  with  armchairs. 
This  comfortable  arrangement  was  not  attended 
by  fatal  results.  M.  Thiers  fought  a  remarkable 
duel  with  the  father  of  the  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  Being  without 
means,  he  wished  to  postpone  the  marriage  from 
year  to  year,  till  at  last  the  indignant  parent 
insisted  on  satisfaction.  M.  Thiers,  with  the 
historian  Mignet  as  one  of  his  seconds,  received 
the  old  gentleman's  bullet  between  his  legs 
without  returning  the  shot.  Writers  at  this 
period  seem  to  have  frequently  found  themselves 
compelled  to  throw  down  the  pen  and  snatch 
up  the  sword  or  the  pistol.  General  Gourgaud 
challenged  the  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
Russian  Campaign,"  and  slightly  wounded  him 
in  the  duel  which   ensued.     A  young  cavalry 


officer,  Beaupoil  de  Sainte-Aulaire  by  name, 
having  published  a  political  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of  "  Funeral  Oration  of  the  Duke  de  Feltre," 
was  immediately  called  out  by  the  duke's  son. 
Hardly  scratched  in  the  encounter,  he  was 
challenged  a  second  time  by  a  cousin  of  the 
deceased,  who  killed  him  with  a  sword-thrust  in 
the  breast. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1819,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  year  following,  debated 
the  question  of  definitive  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  duelling  ;  but  their  deliberations  came 
to  nothing.  Shortly  afterwards  literature  con- 
tributed another  victim  to  the  insatiable  Moloch 
of  "  honour,"  in  the  person  of  a  highly  talented 
poet  named  Dovalle.  He  had  attacked,  in  some 
journal,  a  theatrical  director ;  and  the  offensive 
article  cost  him  his  life.  At  the  time  when  the 
Duchess  de  Berry  was  under  arrest  the  editor 
of  the  Legitimist  journal,  the  Revenant^  called  at 
the  office  of  the  Tribune  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
an  article  directed  against  the  duchess.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  second  article  in  the 
Tribune  defying  the  advocates  of  the  fair 
prisoner  ;  and  so  strong  a  spirit  of  partisanship 
was  now  excited  on  either  side  that  students 
from  the  schools  rushed  in  crowds  to  enroll  their 
names  at  the  offices  of  the  antagonistic  journals. 
Two  small  armies  having  thus  been  raised,  a 
letter,  signed  by  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  Armand^ 
Marrast,  and  Garderin,  was  addressed  to  the 
Revenant  in  these  terms : — "  We  send  you  a 
first  list  of  twelve  persons.  We  demand,  not 
twelve  simultaneous  duels,  but  twelve  successive 
duels — time  and  place  as  may  be  conveniently 
arranged.  No  excuses,  no  pretexts,  no  cowardly 
evasion ;  this  would  avail  you  nothing,  and  of 
this  you  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences. 
Henceforth,  between  your  party  and  ours,  there 
is  a  drawn  sword.  There  will  be  no  truce, 
except  when  one  yields  to  the  other."  The 
Legitimist  party  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
challenge  in  so  generalised  a  form.  It  entrusted 
its  cause  to  the  hands  of  M.  Roux-Laborie, 
who  fought  a  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  the 
appointed  champion  of  the  opposite  side.  Carrel 
received  an  almost  fatal  wound  in  the  stomach  ; 
nor  was  this  the  last  combat  which  the  arrest  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berry  occasioned.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  were  often  intermingled  in  the  duelling 
of  the  period.  There  was  one  well-known 
swaggerer,  an  ex-body-guard  named  Choquart, 
who  was  so  enormously  vain  of  the  reputation  he 
had  gained  for  drawing  his  sword  that,  when 
once  a  pedestrian   had,   accidentally,   with   his 
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elbow  pulled  it  partly  out  of  the  sheath  as  the  the  Polytechnic  School  reassembled  at  Carrel's 
two  men  were  passing  each  other  in  the  street,  ^  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Mande  to  pay 
Choquart  pulled  it  out  altogether  and  ex-  ;  homage  to  his  memory,  it  was  Girardin  him- 
claimed :— "The  wine  is  drawn,  and  now  you    self  who  made  the  most   pathetic  speech  ova 


must  drink  it !  "  "  Many  thanks,"  was  the  cool 
reply;  "but  I  never  take  anything  between 
meals." 

A  list  of  the  duels  of  this  epoch  would  be  too 
formidable  ;  though  mention  can  scarcely  be 
omitted  of  the  one  fought  between  Armand 
Carrel  and  fimile  de  Girardin,  in  which  the  fetal 
wound  received  by  Carrel  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  Democratic  cause  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  champion.  It  is  certain  that  no  one 
afterwards  regretted  his  death  so  keenly  as 
the  man  whose  bullet  had  pierced  him  ;  and 
when,  on  the  second  of  May,  1848,  a  concourse 
of  workmen,  national  guards,  and  students  from 


the  sleeping  democrat.  In  this  speech  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  provisional  government 
would  crown  the  splendid  work  which  Carrel 
had  done  by  abolishing  the  duel— that  appeal  to 
arms  to  which  he  so  keenly  regretted  ever  having 
had  recourse.  Since  then  there  have  been 
repeated  agitations  in  fevour  of  this  abolition, 
but  without  result.  Duels  in  France,  though 
seldom  serious  nowadays,  are  still  fought 
frequently  and  with  comparative  impunity. 

The  leading  trait  in  the  French  national 
character  is  doubtless  gaiet}'.  We  have  seen 
how,  after  the  first  sentiment  of  horror  excited 
by  the  guillotine  had  subsided,  ladies  in  Paris 
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wore  miniature  guillotines  as  ear-rings  ;  and  we 
might  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  famous 
French  epicure  who  used  a  small  guillotine  for 
cutting  up  his  dinner.  In  like  manner  duels 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  pleas- 
antries in  France,  and  a  good-sized  volume 
could  be  made  up  of  duelling  anecdotes.  A  few 
specimens,  however,  must  suffice  us  here. 

M.  de  Langerie  and  M.  de  Montendre,  both 
exceedingly  ugly,  were  drawn  up  against  each 
other  in  single  combat.  Suddenly  de  Langerie 
exclaimed :  "  I  cannot  fight  you.  You  really 
must  excuse  me,  I  have  an  invincible  reason." 
**  And  what  is  it,  pray  ? "  inquired  the  foe. 
"  Why,  this  :  if  I  fight,  I  shall,  to  all  appearances, 
kill  you,  and  remain  the  ugliest  man  in  the 
kingdom."  De  Montendre  yielded.  A  ballad- 
writer,  known  by  numerous  successes,  had  a 
quarrel.  An  intimate  friend  interposed  his 
authority,  ascertained  the  exact  nature  of  the 
difference,  and  promised  to  settle  it.  A  few 
moments  afterwards  he  returned.  "  The  affair," 
he  said  "  is  arranged.  I  had  only  to  speak  and 
we  were  instantly  agreed."  "  That  is  good," 
replied  the  writer  of  ballads,  visibly  relieved. 
**  Yes,"  said  the  amiable  intercessor,  grasping  his 
friend  by  the  hand  ;  "it  is  arranged.  You  fight 
to-morrow  morning  at  five." 

A  fastidious  duellist,  who  was  ready  to  fight 
about  any  trifle,  "  to  find  a  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  as 
Hamlet  expresses  it,  had  taken  umbrage  at  some- 
thing said  by  an  entirely  inoffensive  man.  He 
sent  his  seconds  to  wait  upon  this  person  and  to  say 
that  he  would  fight  him  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  paces.  "I  agree,"  replied  the  recipient  of 
the  challenge  ;  "  but  since  you  have  regulated  the 
distance,  the  choice  of  arms  must  rest  with  me — 
I  name  the  sword." 

Romieu,  renowned  for  his  spirit  of  pleasantry, 
received  one  day,  from  a  barren  scribbler  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  6cole  de  Droit,  the  manu- 
script of  a  play  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter :  "  Sir, — I  herewith  submit  a  piece  to  which 
I  beg  you  to  give  your  very  careful  attention.  I 
accept  beforehand  any  alterations  which  you 
'may  think  fit  to  make  in  it,  with  this  exception 
— that  I  am  most  punctilious  about  the  philo- 
sophical reflections  remaining  untouched."  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  author  received  back  his 
manuscript  with  this  reply  :  "  Sir, — I  have  read 
your  work  with  the  greatest  attention.  I  leave 
to  you  the  choice  of  arms."  Fortunately  it  was 
ink  alone,  and  not  blood,  which  was  spilt  in  the 
affair. 

At  the  time  when  Sainte-Beuve  was  contribut- 
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ing  to  the  Globe  he  quarrelled  with  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  that  journal.  A  duel  was  arranged  ; 
when  the  combatants  arrived  on  the  ground  it 
was  raining  in  torrents  ;  Sainte-Beuve  had  come 
provided  with  an  umbrella  and  with  flint  pistols 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  moment  when 
the  adversaries  were  to  pull  their  triggers 
Sainte-Beuve  was  still  carefully  shielding  himself 
from  the  elements  with  his  umbrella.  The 
seconds  protested,  but  Sainte-Beuve  refused  to 
get  wet.  "I  don't  mind  being  killed,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "but  I  decline  to  catch  cold."  The 
duel  then  proceeded,  Sainte-Beuve  levelling 
his  pistol  with  one  hand  and  holding  up  his 
umbrella  with  the  other.  Four  shots  were 
exchanged,  but  without  injury  on  either  side. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made,  was  the  most  ferocious 
duellist  of  his  time.  His  nose,  of  inordinate 
length,  had  received  such  a  number  of  dents 
that  it  was  quite  a  curiosity.  He  was  very 
touchy  on  this  subject,  and  would  allow  no  one 
to  look  at  him  pointedly.  More  than  ten  men 
expiated  with  their  lives  some  satirical  glance  at 
him,  or  some  ill-sounding  word  uttered  in  his 
presence. 

A  certain  bravo  challenged  an  apothecary,  by 
whom  he  conceived  himself  insulted.  The  duel 
was  arranged,  and  the  adversaries  duly  met, 
each  accompanied  by  two  seconds.  One  of  the 
seconds  of  the  aggrieved  man  held  out  a  pair  of 
swords,  and  the  other  a  brace  of  pistols, 

"Sir,"  cried  the  bravo,  "choose  weapons. 
Pistol  and  sword  are  the  same  thing  to  me." 
"  That  is  all  very  well,"  replied  the  apothecary, 
"  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  impose  your 
arms  upon  me  ;  I  think  I  have  as  much  right, 
and  more,  to  impose  mine  on  you."  "  Good. 
What  are  your  arms?**  was  the  reply.  The 
apothecary  took  a  little  box  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  presented  it  to  his  adversary. 
"  There  are  two  pills,"  he  said  :  "  one  is  poisoned 
and  the  other  harmless.  Choose  !  "  The  affair 
ended  in  laughter. 

The  Marquis  de  Rivarolles,  who  had  just  lost 
one  of  his  legs  in  battle,  uttered  certain  words 
offensive  to  Madillan,  Schomberg's  aide-de-camp. 
He  was  challenged.  The  marquis  appointed  his 
surgeon  to  act  as  second.  The  surgeon  promptly 
waited  upon  MadiJlan,  but  introduced  himself 
without  mentioning  either  his  profession  or  the 
reply  he  was  authorised  to  give.  He  simply 
displayed  his  case  of  surgical  instruments. 
Madillan,  mystified,  inquired  whether  the 
visitor  was  the  representative  of  de  Rivarolles. 
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"I  am,"  he  said.  "M.  de  Rivaroiles  is  quite 
ready  to  fight  you,  according  to  your  desire  ; 
but,  convinced  that  a  man  as  brave  and  generous 
as  yourself  would  not  like  to  fight  at  a  dispro- 
portionate advantage,  he  has  ordered  me  to 
take  one  of  your  legs  off  beforehand,  so  that  the 
chances  between  you  will  be  equal."  Madillan 
was  enraged  at  this  extraordinary  proposition  ; 
but  the  duel  was,  in  the  end,  prevented  by 
Marshal  de  Schomberg,  who  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  adversaries. 

Voltaire  had  recourse  to  a  custom  which  he 
had  himself  energetically  condemned.  Dining  one 
day  at  the  Duke  de  Sully's,  he  happened,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion,  to  raise  his  voice  a  little. 
"  Who  is  that  young  man  contradicting  me  so 
loudly  ?  "  asked  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan-Chabot. 
"  He  is  a  man,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  who  does  not 
boast  a  great  name,  but  who  honours  the  name 
he  bears."  The  chevalier  did  not  reply,  but  a 
few  da)rs  afterwards  he  caused  Voltaire  to  be 
waylaid  and  beaten  by  half  a  dozen  ruffians. 
After  having  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  Duke 
de  Sully  to  espouse  his  cause,  Voltaire  deter- 
mined to  trust  solely  to  his  own  personal 
courage.  He  took  fencing-lessons^  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  handle  a  sword,  waited  upon 
the  chevalier  in  his  box  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
**Sir,"  he  said,  ^'unless  some  business  affair 
has  caused  you  to  forget  the  insult  which  I 
suflfered  at  your  hands,  I  hope  you  will  afford 
me  satisfaction."  This  was  one  of  those  arrows, 
barbed  with  irony,  which  Voltaire  knew  so  well 
how  to  throw.  "Some  business  affair"  was  a 
phrase  which  the  chevalier  could  not  decently 
bear.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  but  without 
intending  to  fight.  Instead  of  crossing  swords 
with  the  young  poet  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  for  having  presumed  to  call  out 
so  great  a  personage. 

That  most  amiable  of  men,  La  Fontaine,  once 
persuaded  himself,  or  rather  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  that  he  ought  to  be  jealous  of  his 
wife.  The  circumstances  were  these.  He  was 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  an  old  captain 
of  dragoons,  retired  from  service,  named  Poig- 
nant ;  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  candour  and 
good  nature.  So  much  time  as  Poignant  did  not 
spend  at  the  tavern  he  passed  at  the  house  of 
La  Fontaine,  and  often  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  when  the  poet  happened  not  to  be  at  home. 
One  day  someone  asked  La  Fontaine  how  it  was 
that  he  permitted  Poignant  to  visit  him  every 


day.  "  Why  should  he  not  ?  he  is  my  best  friend," 
was  the  reply.  "  That  is  scarcely  what  the  public 
say.  They  maintain  that  he  only  goes  to  see 
Mme.  La  Fontaine."  "The  public  are  wrong. 
But  what  ought  I  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  "  "  You 
must  demand  satisfaction,  sword  in  hand,  of  the 
man  who  has  dishonoured  you."  "  Very  well,'- 
said  the  fabulist,  "  satisfaction  I  will  demand." 
On  the  morrow,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he 
called  upon  Poignant,  whom  he  found  in  bed. 
"  Get  up,"  he  said,  "  and  let  us  go  out  together." 
His  friend  asked  why  he  wanted  him,  and  what 
urgent  affair  had  brought  La  Fontaine  out  of 
bed  at  such  an  hour.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  was  the 
answer,  "  after  we  have  gone  hence."  Poignant, 
quite  mystified,  arose,  dressed,  and  then  inquired 
to  what  place  the  poet  was  taking  him.  '*  You 
will  soon  see,"  replied  La  Fontaine,  who,  when 
they  had  both  quitted  the  house  and  reached 
a  sufficiently  retired  spot,  said  with  solemnity, 
"My  friend,  we  must  fight."  Poignant,  more 
puzzled  than  ever,  asked  in  what  way  he  had 
offended.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  you  scarcely  know  how  to  hold  a 
sword.  "  No  matter,"  replied  La  Fontaine ; 
"the  public  wishes  me  to  fight  you."  Poignant, 
after  protesting  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  at 
length  drew  his  sword  from  complaisance,  and 
easily  disarmed  La  Fontaine.  Then  he  inquired 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  affair.  "  The  public 
declare,"  said  La  Fontaine,  "that  you  come 
every  day  to  my  house  to  see,  not  me,  but  my 
wife."  "My  dear  friend,"  returned  Poignant, 
"I  should  never  have  suspected  you  of  such  a 
misgiving,  and  I  promise  henceforth  never  to 
set  foot  across  your  threshold."  "On  the 
contrary,"  said  La  Fontaine,  shaking  the  captain 
by  the  hand,  "I  have  done  what  the  public 
wanted,  and  I  now  wish  you  to  continue  your 
visits  to  my  house  with  more  regularity  than 


ever. 


M 


Let  us  conclude  with  an  anecdote  concerning 
another  duel  which  the  "public"  would  have 
liked  to  see  fought,  but  which  never  came  to 
pass,  because  the  aggrieved  party  had  a  great 
weakness  for  keeping  lead  and  steel  out  of  his 
body.  A  certain  marquis  had  been  thrashed 
with  a  walking-stick,  but  showed  no  disposition 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  castigator.  **Why 
doesn't  he  appeal  to  arms  ?  "  people  inquired — 
to  which  the  witty  Sophie  Arnould  replied  : 
"  Because  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  take 
any  notice  of  what  goes  on  behind  his  back," 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE     STUDENTS     OF     PARIS. 

Paris  Students— Their  Character— In  the  Middle  Ages— At  the  Revolution— Under  the  Directory— In  i8f  4— In  1819— Lallemand- 

In  the  Revolution  of  1830. 


IF  art  and  fashion,  industry  and  commerce, 
are  chiefly  represented  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  science  and  the  schools  have  their 
headquarters  on  the  left.  The  "  Latin  country  " 
or  "  pays  Latin  "  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  territory  known  as  the  Rive  Gauche,  and 
gives  to  it  a  distinctive  character.  Latin,  since 
the  Revolution,  has  been  no  more  the  language 
of  instruction  in  France  that  it  is  now  in  other 
countries,  though  in  Hungary  and  Austrian 
Poland  it  was  the  language  of  the  law-courts 
even  until  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848. 

The  students  of  Paris  have  so  interesting  a 
history  that  the  task  of  writing  it  in  voluminous 
fashion  was  undertaken  long  ago  by  a  very  able 
writer,  Antonio  Watripon,  whom  death  unfor- 
tunately prevented  from  completing  his  "  Histoire 
politiques  des  ^oles  et  des  6tudiants."  Already  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  schools  existed  and 
learning  flourished  in  the  capital.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century  Abailard 
grouped  around  him  a  large  number  of  pupils  ; 
and  not  long  after  his  time  Paris  students  had 
so  multiplied  that  in  some  quarters  they  out- 
numbered the  townspeople,  and  lodging  was 
scarcely  procurable.  The  schools  were  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  world,  and  foreigners  coming 
to  Paris  to  study  were  granted  the  same 
privileges  as  native  scholars.  The  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria  received  his  education 
there,  and  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany, 
took  the  Paris  school,  in  which  he  had  studied,  as 
model  for  the  one  he  afterwards  founded  at 
Prague.  Before  very  long  the  students  of  Paris, 
spoilt  by  the  special  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
gave  rein  to  every  whim  and  fancy  which  occurred 
to  them.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  nick- 
named the  townspeople,  whom  they  despised 
for  their  ignorance,  "  cornificiens "  ;  and  the 
latter,  jealous  of  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  students,  took  their  revenge  by  calling  them 
"  Abraham's  oxen,"  and  even  "  Balaam's  asses." 
A  writer  of  this  period  gives  the  students  in 
general  a  most  profligate  character.  Their 
reading  was  a  farce.     "They  preferred  to  con- 


template the  beauties  of  young  ladies  rather 
than  those  of  Cicero."  On  the  other  hand  the 
Abbe  Leboeuf  cites  a  letter  in  which,  as  a  body, 
they  are  spoken  of  with  the  highest  esteem. 
The  truth,  doubtless,  is  that  then,  as  now,  some 
students  were  serious,  and  others  abandoned  to 
idleness  and  folly.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  student-riots  became  so  frequent  in  Paris 
that,  the  church  in  this  matter  supporting  the 
State,  all  scholars  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  During  the 
Carnival  of  1229  a  band  of  students,  after  having 
eaten  and  drunk  at  a  tavern  in  the  suburb  of 
Saint-Marcel,  then  outside  the  walls,  provoked  a 
quarrel  at  the  moment  of  paying,  and  beat  the 
tavern-keeper  and  his  wife.  The  neighbours 
put  the  aggressors  to  flight.  Next  day  the 
students  returned  in  great  force,  broke  into  the 
house,  smashed  up  the  furniture,  set  the  wine 
running,  and  wounded  several  persons.  The 
Provost  of  Paris  hastened  to  the  scene  with 
his  archers,  and  meeting  a  group  of  peaceable 
students  who  were  innocent  of  the  affair,  swooped 
down  upon  them.  Two  were  killed,  The 
masters  demanded  reparation,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Then  the  schools  were  suspended,  and  Paris  was 
deserted  both  by  professors  and  students,  who 
went  to  Rheims,  Toulouse,  Montpelier,  already 
celebrated  for  its  faculty  of  medicine,  Orleans, 
and  other  towns,  where  the  foundations  of  other 
universities  were  laid.  The  Paris  University 
remained  closed  for  two  years.  After  the 
reopening  of  the  schools  new  subjects  of  quarrel 
between  the  students  and  the  townspeople,  and 
between  the  students  and  the  authorities,  con- 
stantly arose.  The  right  of  fishing  in  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Seine  was  claimed  by  the  students, 
or  at  least  exercised  by  them  until  fines  were 
imposed,  which  in  most  cases  had  to  be-  re- 
covered by  legal  process.  The  foreign  students, 
moreover,  who  from  the  earliest  times  until  now 
have  always  been  admitted  to  the  Paris  schools 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  had  disputes  of 
their  own  ;  seldom  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university,  but  very  often  with  the  citizens 
and  the  officials. 
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As  we  leave  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  that 
the  _f  aris  students,  whilst  losing  a  good  deal  of 
their  original  character,  preser\e  all  their  tur- 
bulence and  want  of  discipline.  At  the  fair  of 
Saint-Germains  in  1609  they  abandoned  them- 


[The  Studena  of  Parii. 

and  active  agent  of  civilisation  which  that 
capital  so  early  became.  They  formed  a  theatre 
of  discussion  for  a  vast  laboratory  of  ideas. 
Many  a  student  was  beheaded,  hanged,  or 
burned   in   a  wooden  cage  1 


selves  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  fought  in 
companies  with  pages,  lackeys,  and  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  One  lackey  cut  off  a  student's  ears 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  after  which  the 
students  pounced  upon  every  footman  or  groom 
they  came  across,  killing  some  and  wounding 
others.  The  students  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign  are 
described  as  "  more  debauched  than  ever "  ; 
carrying  arms,  pillaging,  killing,  making  love, 
and  in  order  to  support  their  excesses,  robbing 
their  relatives  or  even  their  professors. 

It  was  doubtless  the  schools,  however,  which 
chiefly  contributed  to  make  Paris  the  powerful 


heresy  ;  tor  liberty  of  conscience,  that  is  to  say. 
"  We  should  greatly  deceive  ourselves,"  says 
Antonio  Watripon,  "  if  we  judged  the  students 
of  other  days  by  their  external  aspect — drunken 
challengers,  beaters  of  tavern-keepers,  brawlers 
in  the  Pr^  aux  Clercs,  ravishers  of  tradesmen's 
wives.  It  is  always  the  same  picture  on  the 
surface ;  but  underneath  there  is  something 
which  is  not  at  first  perceived,  and  which  is 
marching  ever  forward— thought !  A  poor 
student  is  persecuted  by  the  parliament.  The 
rector  is  called  to  the  bar  and  commanded  to  im- 
prison the  suspected  heretic,  who,  however,  has 
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the  good  fortune  to  find  refuge  in  Saintonge. 
Soon  the  whole  world  will  know  that  his  name  is 
Calvin.  The  Protestant  books  are  burnt  and 
the  printers  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
bishopric.  These  persecutions  serve  only  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  reformers." 

The  reputation  of  the  Paris  schools  spread  far 


to  the  assistance  of  those  sacred  principles  which 
threatened  to  perish  with  the  last  of  the  Monta- 
gu ards. 

Under  the  Directory  the  generous  impulses  of 
a  section  of  the  studious  youth  were  lost  in  the 
orgies  of  libertinism.  The  Imperial  despotism 
weighed  upon  the  students  as  upon  the  rest  of 


THB  POLYTECHNIC  SI 


and  wide,  and  their  civilising  influence  created 
institutions  of  learning  in  foreign  lands.  From 
the  ranks  of  the  Paris  students  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  stepped  forth  artists 
and  writers  who  have  remained  the  glory  of 
France. 

A  great  number  of  students  were  initiated 
into  freemasonry  and  the  other  secret  fraternities 
which  preceded  the  Revolution.  They  saluted 
the  era  of  political  emancipation  with  enthusiasm. 
The  first  actor  in  the  great  drama,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  had  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  Ecole 
de  Droit.  Most  of  the  orators  or  politicians  of 
the  great  Assemblies  were  old  students.  In  1789 
the  students  of  law  and  medicine  in  the  depart- 
ments fraternised  with  those  of  Paris,  so  as  to 
march  hand-in-hand  in  the  exploration  of  liberty 
and  truth.  Many  scholars  hastened  to  the 
menaced  frontiers.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  a 
medical  student  named  Soubervielle  rallied 
around  him  the  patriots  of  the  schools,  a  large 
number  of  whom  prepared,  in  insurrection,  to  fly 


the  citizens.  Nevertheless  the  Republican  senti- 
ment was  by  no  means  extinguished  within  them, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  find  expression  amid  those  events 
which  were  the  development  of  the  vast  revolu- 
tionary tradition. 

The  defence  of  Paris  against  the  foreign 
invasion,  in  1814,  offered  the  students  of  the 
various  schools,  with  those  of  the  Polytechnic  as 
leaders,  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  pat- 
riotism. In  presence  of  the  peril  into  which 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  thrown 
the  nation,  the  Polytechnic  students,  with 
those  of  law  and  medicine,  made  up  twelve 
batteries  of  artillery  for  the  National  Guard. 
The  pupils  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
splendid  defence  of  Charenton.  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  isolated  examples.  "History," 
Avrites  Louis  Blanc,  "  which  soars  high  above 
the  lies  of  party,  will  tell  us  that  in  18 14  Paris 
did  not  care  to  protect  itself ;  that  the  National 
Guard,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  true  men, 
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failed  to  do  their  duty  ;  that  the  townspeople, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  valorous 
students  and  of  devoted  citizens,  fled  before  the 
invasion."  In  1815  the  students,  called  anew  to 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  were  reconstituted  into 
companies  of  artillery,  and  served  beneath  the 
walls  of  Paris. 

At  political  junctures  the  students  of  Paris 
have  seldom  failed  to  assert  themselves.  The 
opposition  of  the  younger  generation  to  the 
Restoration  had  its  origin  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  which  in  1816  refused  to  conform  to 
certain  religious  observances.  Fifteen  pupils 
were  expelled  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  next  day 
the  school  was  dissolved  by  the  king. 

In  1 8 1 9,  when  the  cry  of  "  Liberty  "  was  resound- 
ing through  more  than  one  European  country, 
the  Paris  schools  responded  to  the  agitation.  The 
lectures  delivered  by  Nicholas  Bavoux,  professor 
of  criminal  law,  caused  between  the  Liberal 
students  and  certain  Royalist  auditors  discussions 
which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  dean  and 
of  armed  force,  would  have  degenerated  into 
sanguinary  conflicts.  Bavoux's  professorship  was 
suspended  and  the  school  of  law  closed.  Prose- 
cuted in  a  criminal  court,  Bavoux  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  and  found  himself  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  At  Grenoble,  on  8th  May,  1820,  the  law 
students  profited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  to  make  a  public  manifestation,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  drown  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  le  roi ! "  with  that  of  "  Vive  la  charte  !  " 
Every  day  large  groups  of  students  stationed 
themselves  outside  the  Palais-Bourbon  to  cheer 
the  deputies  of  the  Opposition,  defenders  of 
electoral  liberty.  Driven  back  from  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  by  the  gendarmerie,  they  reassembled  on 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  still  shouting  for  the 
charter.  Again  forcibly  displaced,  they  repaired 
in  a  mass  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  where 
they  fraternised  with  the  working  men.  Thirty- 
five  were  arrested,  On  Saturday,  the  third  of 
June,  new  gatherings  took  place  at  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Chamber  in  which  the  deputies 
sat.  A  descent  was  made  upon  them  by  the 
police.  The  students,  who  wore  as  their  sign  of 
recognition  a  white  cravat  as  well  as  a  buckle 
in  front  of  their  hats,  rescued  those  of  their 
friends  who  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  they  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
body-guards  by  whom  he  had  been  seized  one  of 
their  comrades  named  Lallemand.  This  young 
man,  a  law  student  of  three-and-twenty,  was 
at  the  selfsame  instant  struck  by  a  bullet 
and   killed.     The   death   of  Lallemand  fanned 


the  flame  of  rebellion.     His  corpse  was  trans- 
ported to  the  Church  of  Bonne-Nouvelle,  guarded 
by  the  scholars  themselves.     Next  day   it   was 
borne  to  P^re-Lachaise  by  the  two  schools    of 
medicine  and  law.    Within  the  cemetery  accents 
of  vengeance  and  of  liberty  could  be  heard.    The 
friends    of  the  victim    determined   to    raise    a 
monument  to  his  honour,  and  the  subscription- 
lists  which  for  this  purpose  were  instantly  opened 
by  the  schools,  not  only  of  Paris  but  of  the  pro- 
vinces, showed  that  enough  money  could  have 
been   procured  to  erect  to  Lallemand  a  statue 
nearly  as  big  as  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.     These 
incidents  produced  a  burning  discussion  in  the 
Chamber,  where  the  schools  found  at  least  one 
eloquent  champion  in  the  person  of  M,  Demarcay. 
"  These  youths,"  he  said,  "  who,  by  their  studies, 
their  occupations,  their  emulation,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  a  ripe  age  of  life,  fill  our  schools  and 
surrender  themselves  to  the  ardour  of  work  and 
science.      They  have   fire,   you    say,   in    their 
nature  ;    they  love  liberty :    and  at   what   age 
would  you  wish  men  to  love  liberty  and  defend 
it  with  courage  ?    Is  it  not  the  same  fire  and 
courage  which  you  demand  when  you  summon 
such  youths  to  defend  the  country  ?    Cease,  then, 
to  impute  to  them  those  disorders  of  which  they 
have  been  the  victim."      Foy   and   Benjamin 
Constant  spoke  in  the  same  strain.      But   the 
Commission    of    Public    Instruction    passed    a 
measure    which     excluded     from     the     schools 
thirteen  students  of  law  and  medicine  ;  and  one  of 
these,  Robert  Lailavoix,  suffered  an   imprison- 
ment of  two  months.     The  indignation   thus 
excited  amongst  the  scholars  of  Paris  found  an 
echo   in   the  provinces.      Not   long  afterwards 
some  six  hundred  students  were  secretly  formed 
into  a  military  corps  styled  the  Free  Company  of 
the    Schools.       For    two    months    they    were 
instructed   in  the  use  of  arms.      The  students, 
however,  were  Republican,  whilst  their  leaders 
were  Bonapartist ;  and  the  latter,  seized  at  the 
last  moment  with  a  fit  of  discretion,  refused  to 
act.     Otherwise  the  fiery  youths  who  looked  to 
them    for    guidance,  and  who    had    numerous 
sympathisers  in  the  military,  would  have  carried 
out  their  programme  to  the  letter. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lalle- 
mand reunited  the  Paris  students  into  an 
enthusiastic  federation.  The  funeral  service 
having  been  forbidden,  they  affected  to  fix  their 
rendezvous  at  the  Buttes  Chaumont ;  where  at 
the  price  of  their  blood  they  had  defended  the 
capital  against  invasion  seven  years  before. 
Forming  themselves  into  a  long  file,  they  silently 
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descended  towards  the  cemetery  of  Pdre-Lachaise. 
They  found  the  gates  shut.  Then  a  remarkable 
scene  occurred.  A  certain  student,  acting  as 
orator,  was  hoisted  by  his  comrades  on  to  one  of 
the  highest  walls  in  the  cemetery,  and  spoke  from 
this  elevation  as  from  an  improvised  tribunal. 
He  invoked  the  shade  of  Lallemand,  and 
called  upon  him  to  witness  both  the  odious 
persecution  which  pursued  his  memory  and  the 
solemn  oath  which  everyone  took,  in  presence  of 
his  tomb,  to  avenge  him  or  die  as  he  had  died. 
An  electric  thrill  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  all 
fell  on  their  knees  in  the  dusty  road,  and  bent 
their  heads  while  the  orator,  turning  towards 
the  cemetery,  bade  Lallemand  a  last  adieu. 
The  column  returned  to  Paris  and  defiled,  bare- 
headed, along  the  Rue  des  Petits-Carreaux,  past 
the  house  of  Lallemand.  The  victim's  father 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows,  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  heart,  to  show  how  deeply  he  was 
affected  by  this  public  protestation. 

Constantly  engaged  in  political  agitation,  the 
students  of  Paris  bore  a  formidable  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  On  the  26th  of  July  the 
famous  Ordonnances  were  issued.  The  same  day 
secret  meetings  were  held  by  the  students,  at 
which  they  resolved  to  take  up  arms.  In  the 
evening,  at  the  Chaumi^re  ball,  the  quadrijles 
were  stopped  in  virtue  of  the  new  decrees.  A 
thrill  of  indignation  ran  through  the  as- 
sembly. The  orchestra  played  the  Marseillaise, 
and  all  present  sang  it  in  chorus.  Hands  were 
grasped,  and  vows  uttered  to  conquer  or  die  for 
liberty.  The  day  afterwards  intrepid  students 
denounced  the  ordonnances  in  the  public  streets 
and  called  the  citizens  to  arms.  The  pupils  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  passed  the  night  in  impro- 
vising implements  of  war,  and  with  Vanneau,  a 
bold  spirit,  at  their  head,  scaled  the  walls  and 
hurried  to  the  barricades,  where  the  students  of 
the  capital  were  mingled  with  the  people.  Already 
several  had  fallen  dead.  One  student  of  medicine, 
named  Papu,  seeing  his  column,  composed  of 
youths  and  working  men,  disperse  before  a  mur- 
derous musketry  fire,  sprang  forward  and  cried — 
"  I  will  show  you  how  to  die  !  "  He  was  almost 
shattered  to  pieces,  though  he  managed  before 
expiring  to  gasp  an  exhortation  to  his  comrades 
to  continue  the  struggle.  Rennes,  his  native 
town,  honoured  him  with  a  monument.     At  the 


attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  another  medical 
student,  Labarbe,  had  both  his  legs  broken,  dying 
two  days  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  am- 
putation, which  he  had  undergone  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  Many  a  deed  of  heroism  was  done  at 
this  juncture  by  the  Paris  students,  fighting  like 
the  populace  for  a  Republic,  which  they  did  not 
obtain,  and  for  which  a  disappointing  compromise 
was  furnished  in  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  political  history,  however,  of  the  Paris 
students  is  too  formidable  to  trace  in  anything 
like  detail.  In  modern  times  these  once  ardent 
youths  have  shown  themselves  comparatively  in- 
different to  politics,  and  have  sought  diversion 
from  their  studies  rather  in  the  cigar  than  in  the 
sword  or  musket. 

The  Paris  student's  general  history,  like  that 
of  everyone  and  everything  French,  consists 
largely  of  anecdotes.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
legend  of  a  medical  student  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  pay  his  landlady.  Tired  at  length  of 
waiting  for  her  money,  she  paid  him  a  visit  at  his 
rooms.  The  student,  forewarned,  received  her 
with  perfect  self-composure.  "  Sir,"  she  exclaimed 
without  circumlocution,  as  she  crossed  his  thresh- 
old, "  pay  jne  or  go."  "  I  prefer  to  go,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Very  well  then  ;  go  at  once."  "  Pre- 
cisely, madame ;  and  I  shall  go  all  the  faster 
if  you  will  consent  to  assist  me."  Thereupon  he 
went  to  his  chest  of  drawers,  and  from  the  top 
drawer  took  out  a  large  skeleton.  "Would  you," 
he  said,  "  be  kind  enough  to  place  this  at  the 
bottom  of  my  portmanteau  ?  "  **  What  is  it  ?  " 
cried  the  lady,  retreating  a  few  paces.  "  What  is 
it  ?  Why,  it  is  my  first  landlady.  She  had  the 
indiscretion  to  demand  three  quarters'  rent  which 
I  owed  her,  and  then — mind  you  don't  break  it. 
It  is  No.  I  in  my  collection."  "Sir!"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  turning  pale.  The  student,  without 
replying,  opened  another  drawer,  and  extracted  a 
second  skeleton.  "  This,"  he  said  quietly,  "  is 
my  landlady  of  the  Ruedel'^ole-de-Medecine,  a 
most  admirable  woman,  who,  in  like  manner,  had 
applied  to  me  for  two  quarters'  rent.  Place  it 
carefully  on  the  other — it  is  No.  2.  This,"  con- 
tinued the  student, "  is  No.  3,  an  excellent  woman, 
whom  I  had  ceased  to  pay.  Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  No.  4."  The  landlady  fled,  and  her  tenant 
was  never  thenceforth  inconvenienced  with 
applications  for  rent 
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PERHAPS  the  most  distinct  type  of  character 
in  Paris  is  the  chifFonnier.  Every  evening, 
towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  some- 
what earlier  in  the  winter,  the  streets  of  the  capital 
are  scoured  by  a  class  of  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
clad  in  sordid  garments,  who  carry  on  their  back  a 
wicker  basket,  in  their  left  hand  a  lantern,  and  in 
their  right  a  stick  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end.  A 
provincial  or  a  foreigner  might  ask  with  curiosity 
what  part  these  persons,  so  strangely  armed,  play 
in  the  social  system  ;  but  Parisians,  to  whom 
they  have  long  been  familiar,  and  to  whom  they 
are  indeed  historical,  know  them  as  the  chifFon- 
niers  or  rag-pickers.  An  observer,  if  he  follows 
one  of  these  wretched  adventurers,  will  see  him 
stop  at  every  dust-heap  lying  along  the  thorough- 
fares, previously  to  their  being  cleared  away  by 
the  city  scavengers.  He  rummages  in  these  heaps, 
turning  their  contents  over  and  over,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  stick  picks  up  and  thrusts  into  his 
basket  whatever  objects  will  find  a  sale  in  his 
peculiar  market.  Not  content  with  colleaing 
those  rags  or  chiffons  from  which  he  seems  to 
have  derived  his  name,  he  gathers  up  old  papers, 
corks,  bones,  nails,  broken  glass,  human  hair,  and 


even  cats  and  dogs,  which,  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations, have  been  flung  dead  into  the  streets. 
Some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  these  explorers 
will,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  strip  the  walls  or 
hoardings  of  their  placards.  Occasionally  it 
happens  that  the  rag-picker  finds  objects  of  value, 
silver  spoons,  jewels,  or  even  bank-notes,  which 
have  accidentally  got  swept  into  the  rubbish.  In 
these  cases  he  is  obliged,  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties, to  surrender  the  treasure-trove  to  the 
nearest  commissary  of  police.  The  old  papers 
and  rags  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  cardboard  ;  the  glass  is  melted  again  ; 
the  bones  are  turned  into  animal  black  ;  the  nails 
are  thrown  in  with  old  iron  ;  the  cats  and  dogs  _ 
are  stripped  of  their  skins,  and  the  hair  reappears 
— according  to  a  vivacious,  and,  let  us  hope, 
imaginative  writer — upon  the  heads  of  the  fash- 
ionable, in  waving  tresses  or  other  elegant  forms 
of  coiffure.  But  this  human  ferret,  who  may  be 
seen  every  night  at  work  in  the  corners  of  the 
Paris  streets,  is  only  the  emissary  of  a  more  e,\- 
alted  chiffonnier :  the  lord  of  the  iron  crook,  who 
does  not  quit  his  palace,  but  simply  purchases  the 
nightly  harvests,  which   he  afterwards  "  tests,'' 
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md  classifies,  so   as   to  sell  again  to  the  ] 
i  trades  which  may  have  a  use  for  such 
merchandise.    Everything  picked  up  ser\-es  some 
commercial  purpose  ;  each  of  those  vile  objects  J 
unearthed  from  the  dust-heaps 
is    a  chrysalis  to  which    indus- 
trial science  will  give  an  elegant 
form    and    transparent    wings. 
The   prices  paid  by  manufac- 
turers of  paper  and  cardboard, 
who    are   the    chief    buyers  of 
rag-pickers'  produce,  vary  from 
something    under    a    sou    per 
pound  for  dirty   old  rags  and 
papers,  to  five  sous  for  rags  of 
the  very  best  description. 

The  rag-picker  does  not  .ex- 
ercise too  nice  a  faculty  of  dis- 
crimination whilst  filling  his 
basket.  The  sifting  is  the 
business  of  the  "  tester,"  a 
special  functionary  employed 
to  classify  the  harvest.  He 
evolves  order,  from  the  chaos 
of  disgusting  rubbish  which  the 
opulent  rag  merchant  will 
presently  convert  into  odour-  i 
less  gold.  The  professional 
"testers"  enjoy  but  ashortcareer- 
The  scents  exhaled  by  the  ac- 
cumulated abominations  which 
they  handle  are  so  many  viru- 
lent poisons.  It  is  said  that 
even  tbe  lamps  go  out  in  the 
horrible  dens  where  they  toil. 

The  chifFonnier  who  scours 
the  streets  is  always  a  miserable 
object  ;  the  master  chiffbnnier 
who  buys  the  contents  of  his 
basket  is  often  a  millionaire, 
and  splashes  with  his  carriage 
wheels  as  he  returns  from  the 
theatre  those  wretches  who 
next  day  will  go  and  sell 
to,  him  what  the  city  has  thrown  into  the 
gutter. 

Upon  the  rag-pickers  of  Parts  the  law,  as  might 
be  imagined,  keeps  an  eye  ;  and  sundry  ordin- 
■  ances  regulating  their  profession  have  at  different 
periods  been  issued.  The  oldest  of  these  forbade 
them  to  wander  in  the  Paris  streets  except  by 
daylight,  so  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of 
participation  in  night  robberies  and  brawls.  In 
the  present  day  the  chiffonnier  is  required,  whilst 
exercising  his  profession,  to  wear  an  official  docket. 


duly  numbered,  and  attached  conspicuously  to 
his  indispensable  basket.  The  municipal  law 
prohibits  him  from  walking  the  streets  between 
midnight  and  five  in  the  morning.    As  the  reap- 


ing of  the  gutter  harvest  begins  at  8  p.m.,  and 
the  scavengers  do  not  clear  the  rubbish  away  till 
between  7  and  9  a.m.,  those  rag-pickers  who  have 
been  carried  by  their  explorations  too  far  from 
home  are  obliged  to  pass  the  interdicted  hours 
in  such  filthy  hovels  as  are  left  open  for  them. 

The  chiffonniers  of  Paris  can  boast  a  history. 
They  have  played  a  part  in  their  time,  and  once 
ihey  were  even  invested  with  civil  functions, 
though  these  functions  were  of  a  sad  nature.  In 
1826  M.  Delavan  commissioned  them  to  kill  in  the 
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Streets  all  dogs  they  could  find  attached  to  bakers* 
and  greengrocers'  carts  ;  and  they  executed  the 
order  with  downright  ferocity.  In  1832,  when 
the  cholera  invaded  Paris,  they  figured  amongst 
the  licensed  murderers  who  massacred  those  luck- 
less persons  whom  ignorance  and  superstition 
had  accused  of  poisoning  the  fountains.  At  the 
same  period  they  smashed  a  number  of  newly- 
invented  dust-carts,  intended  to  clear  the  streets 
instantly  of  rubbish,  so  that  they  could  only  ex- 
plore it  at  the  depot  where  it  was  shot.  The 
rag-pickers  won  the  day.  The  authorities  yielded 
before  their  violence  and  projected  the  relegated 
reforms  into  the  future. 

No  one  would  expect  to  find  among  the  Paris 
chiffonniers  a  high  moral  standard  ;  their  work 
can  scarcely  have  other  than  a  degrading  influence 
upon  them.  Their  numbers  are  recruited  as  a  rule 
from  the  most  infamous  regions  of  the  capital, 
and  from  a  social  stratum  only  just  above  that  of 
the  vilest  criminality.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  counts  and  marquises  have  sunk,  by  means 
of  wine,  cards,  and  so  forth,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
chiffonniers,  even  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
English  aristocracy  are  popularly  supposed,  after 
driving  recklessly  through  life  four-in  hand,  to 
end  their  career  on  the  perch  of  a  hansom  cab. 
In  London,  it  is  true,  such  things  have  happened, 
and  men  of  title  have  been  known  to  adopt  even 
less  heroic  methods  of  livelihood  than  that  of 
driving  a  hackney  vehicle  for  hire  ;  they  have — 
there  is  at  least  one  contemporary  instance — 
ground  barrel-organs.  But  these  are  the  very 
rarest  exceptions  ;  and  in  Paris,  although  it  is 
not  theoretically  impossible  for  an  aristocrat  to 
find  himself  reduced  to  the  basket  and  crook  of 
the  rag-picker,  such  a  case  would  be  an  excep- 
tion infinitely  rarer  still.  So  disgusting  an  occu- 
pation would  be  absolutely  the  last  to  which  a 
ruined  gentleman  would  resort. 

The  chiffonnier,  however,  despised  as  he  is, 
figures  a  good  deal  in  literature.  A  moving 
drama  from  the  pen  of  M.  Felix  Pyat,  and  a 
vaudeville  by  MM.  Fr^d^ric  de  Courcy,  Sauvage, 
and  Bayard,  have  reproduced  on  the  stage  his 
manners  and  customs.  One  chiffonnier  named 
Liard  passed  for  a  philosopher,  and  has  been 
treated  as  such  by  more  than  one  writer,  and 
by  at  least  one  distinguished  artist.  He  had 
descended  from  a  higher  station  in  life,  and  had 
suffered  misfortunes.  He  would  come  out  with 
Latin  sentences  on  occasion.  Scorning  the  wicker 
basket,  he  carried  a  simple  wallet  on  his  shoulder. 
Having  collected  his  scraps  from  the  gutter,  he 
would  pensively  study  them    and  draw   philo- 


sophical reflections  therefrom.  The  chiffonniers* 
too,  sketched  by  Gavarni  are  not  mindless  tramps 
but  profound  reasoners. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  character  of  the  Paris  rag- 
picker as  represented  by  a  French  writer  of  keen 
observation.  "  This  chiffonnier,'*  he  says  **  car- 
ries in  him  the  stuff  of  a  Diogenes.  Like  the 
latter  he  is  content  in  his  nomadic  life,  in  his 
endless  peregrinations,  in  his  ragged  independence. 
He  regards  with  infinite  contempt  the  slaves  who 
are  shut  up  from  morning  till  night  in  a  work- 
shop, or  behind  a  counter.  Let  others,  mere 
living  machines,  measure  out  their  time  by  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  he,  the  philosophical  rag-picker, 
works  when  he  likes,  rests  when  he  likes,  without 
recollections  of  yesterday  or  thoughts  of  the 
morrow.  If  the  north  wind  is  icy,  he  warms 
himself  with  a  few  glasses  of  camphor,  or  a  cup 
oi petit  noir  ;  if  the  heat  inconveniences  him,  he 
throws  off  part  of  his  rags,  lies  down  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  basket,  and  goes  to  sleep.  If  he  is 
hungry,  he  hastens  to  earn  a  sou  or  two,  and 
then  feasts  like  a  LucuUus  on  bread  and  Italian 
cheese.    If  he  is  ill,  that  matters  nothing  to  him. 

*  The  hospital,'  he  says,  *  was  not  built  for  dogs.* 
Diogenes  threw  away  his  basin  ;  the  chiffonnier 
has  no  less  a  disdain  for  the  goods  of  this  world. 
It  was  a  drunken  chiffonnier,  uncoifed  by  his  own 
lurchings,  who  addressed  to  his  battered  felt  hat, 
lying  on  the  ground,  this  apostrophe  fuUof  Ic^c  : 

*  If  I  pick  you  up,  I  fall ;  if  I  fall,  you  will  not  help 
me  up  again.  I  shall  leave  you  !  *  Subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  privations,  the  chiffonnier  is  proud 
because  he  feels  himself  free.  He  treats  with 
haughtiness  even  the  rag  merchant  to  whom  he 
brings  the  sheaves  which  he  has  gathered,  and 
from  whom  he  occasionally  receives  slight  ad- 
vances. *  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  of  me,  well 
and  good  ;  I  shall  go  elsewhere,'  he  says,  making 
a  gesture  as  if  to  depart.  Through  the  multitu- 
dinous holes  in  his  coat  his  pride  is  visible.  He 
will  say  to  the  great  of  the  earth  :  *  Get  out  of 
my  daylight.'" 

The  Chiffonnier  de  Paris,  Felix  Pyat's  drama, 
first  produced  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre 
in  1847,  is  admirable  not  only  for  its  story  and  its 
dramatic  power,  but  also  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  reproduces  the  life  of  the  rag-picker. 
Let  us  glance  at  this  piece,  in  which  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  as  the  chiffonnier,  achieved  so  great  a 
triumph.  In  the  prologue  are  represented  two 
chiffonniers,  who  happen  to  meet  on  the 
Ouai  Austerlitz,  lantern  in  hand,  for  it  is 
evening.  These  men  have  begun  life  very  differ- 
ently.    One  has  assumed  the  crook  and  basket 
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after  having  recklessly  squandered  his  patri- 
mony. He  has  known  the  most  sybaritic  luxury, 
and  now,  in  the  position  to  which  he  has  sunk, 
feels  a  disgust  for  life  and  wishes  to  have  done 
with  it.  The  other  has  never  known  anything 
but  rags  and  tatters.  Just  as  the  former  is  going 
to  leap  into  the  dark  waves  of  the  Seine,  which 
splash  at  his  feet,  his  comrade,  though  drunk  and 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  suspends  his  hiccoughs 
and  rushing  towards  him  prevents  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  fatal  purpose.  Then  he  reasons 
with  the  would-be  suicide,  and  his  bacchanalian 
eloquence  prevails  with  the  wretch,  who,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  cries  :  "  No,  I  will  not  kill 
myself— but  I  will  kill ! "  At  that  moment  a 
bank  cashier,  laden  with  money,  passes  by.  The 
excited  chiffonnier  springs  forward,  seizes  him  by 
the  throat,  assassinates  him,  robs  him,  and  flies. 
Father  John,  as  the  drunkard  is  called,  has  tried 
to  prevent  the  tragedy,  but  the  murderer,  with  a 
blow  from  his  fist,  has  sent  him  rolling  in  the 
mud.  When  he  gets  up,  sobered  by  the  horrors  of 
the  moment,  he  hears  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
patrol,  and  escapes  in  order  to  avoid  unjust  sus- 
picion. And  now  the  curtain  rises.  Twenty  years 
meanwhile  have  elapsed.  Father  John,  a  virtuous 
and  pensive  rag-picker,  has  not  moistened  his 
lips  with  wine  since  that  fatal  night,  of  which  the 
memory  pursues  him  like  a  nightmare.  In  ex- 
piation for  the  drunken  fit  which  prevented  his 
staying  the  murderer's  hand,  he  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  watching  over  the  daughter  of  the 
victim,  Marie  Didier,  left  alone  and  penniless  in 
the  world.  Marie  occupies  a  little  room,  bare  of 
furniture,  and  near  the  sky,  and  here  she  struggles 
for  a  livelihood  with  her  needle.  She  has  nothing 
to  divert  her  weary  life  but  the  visits  of  her 
neighbour.  Father  John,  who  occupies  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  both  apartments  being  exhibited  on 
the  stage.  The  first  scene  shows  us  on  one  side 
Marie  toiling  at  a  ball-dress  which  she  has  to 
finish  for  one  of  her  customers,  and  on  the  other 
the  chiffonnier  starting  out  upon  his  nocturnal 
explorations.  It  is  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival, 
and  the  streets  resound  with  songs  and  laughter. 
Marie,  as  she  stitches  on  and  on,  dreams  of  the 
pleasures  which  beneath  the  gauze-like  garment 
she  is  preparing  the  rich  wearer  will  experience, 
and  then,  in  a  moment  of  childish  playfulness, 
tries  whether  the  narrow  corset  will  fit  her  own 
slender  and  graceful  waist.  As  she  is  looking  at 
herself  sideways  in  the  glass  a  number  of  young 
girls  come  trooping  gaily  upstairs  into  the  room, 
disguised  in  different  fancy  costumes.  They  are 
Marie's  companions  and  felloAV -workers,  who,  at 


the  risk  of  having  no  bread  to  eat  during  Lent, 
are  revelling  in  the  Carnival.  Laughing,  singing, 
dancing,  they  would  drag  Marie  to  the  ball. 
She  has  no  costume  ?  they  say.  Then  let  her 
wear  her  customer's.  She  is  surrounded,  and  de- 
spite a  partial  resistance  is  dressed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  Timid  in  her  beautiful  attire,  she 
allows  herself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  friendly 
revellers,  and  just  afterwards  Father  John  comes 
back  from  his  midnight  prowl,  and  proceeds  to 
examine  the  contents  of  his  basket  His  reflec- 
tions as  he  turns  over  the  different  and  multitu- 
dinous objects,  now  a  letter  beginning  :  "  Dearest 
Angel, — My  blood,  my  life,  my  blood,  my  soul,  I 
will  sacrifice  all  for  you  " — now  a  printed  police 
ordinance,  "Rag-pickers  are  forbidden  to  tear 
placards  from  these  walls  " — now  the  fragment 
of  a  pie — form  one  of  the  most  admirable  passages 
in  the  play..  Towards  the  end  of  the  examination, 
as  he  is  raking  about  with  his  crook,  he  comes 
across  a  little  bundle  of  thousand-franc  notes,  ten 
in  number,  "  What  poor  devil  has  lost  these  ?  " 
he  exclaims.  The  idea  of  appropriating  the 
treasure  never  once  occurs  to  him,  "  If  there  is 
an  honest  reward  to  be  had,"  he  says,  "  I  shall 
buy  a  new  basket."  Henceforth  he  will  not  close 
his  eyes  until  he  has  discovered  the  possessor. 

To  return  to  Marie.  The  stage  is  transformed 
into  a  sumptuously  decorated  saloon.  Around  a 
table  sparkling  with  wax  tapers  and  crystals  the 
joyous  companions  of  Henri  Berville  are  perform- 
ing the  obsequies  of  his  bachelorhood,  for  he  is 
shortly  to  be  married.  Henri  alone  resists  the 
general  gaiety.  He  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  and 
the  champagne  bubbling  in  the  glass  or  discharg- 
ing its  corks  against  the  ceiling  is  powerless  to 
relieve  his  melancholy.  Suddenly  the  door  opens 
and  the  band  of  laughing  grisettes  who  have 
carried  off  Marie  from  her  dreary  room  enter  to 
the  movement  of  a  polka.  Marie  follows  them, 
but  feels  ashamed  and  bewildered  ;  so  much  so 
that  she  crosses  her  hands  over  her  mask  as 
though  it  did  not  sufficiently  disguise  her.  Her 
companions,  however,  are  ready  enough  to  lift 
their  masks  to  anyone  who  will  admire  their  neat 
little  noses  or  roguish  eyes  ;  and  presently  one  of 
the  guests  fastens  himself  on  to  the  bashful  Marie, 
and  carries  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  unmask 
her.  In  trying  to  escape,  moreover,  from  his 
violent  hands  she  tears  a  part  of  that  precious 
robe  which  a  year's  toil  would  scarcely  pay 
for.  Henri  Berville  interposes  and  indignantly 
reproaches  his  friend  with  such  behaviour.  The 
friend  replies  with  insolence,  and  a  duel  becomes 
inevitable.     Marie,   meanwhile,   half   mad  with 
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shame  and  fear,  has  fled.    During  her  absence  a 

mysterious    woman    has    penetrated    into    her 

chamber   and  deposited  on  the  bed  an  infant. 

This  woman  had  been  paid  to  kill  the  innocent 

child,  but  shrinking 

at  the  last  moment  , 

from     so     great     a  ' 

crime,    has    simply 

frnt  rid  of  it  as  best  /   : 


-^i 


and  this  was  the  sum,  in  bank-notes,  which 
the  rag-picker  had  discovered  at  the  end  of  his 
crook.  In  her  eagerness  to  escape  she  had 
lost  the  precious  paper.  Now  Marie  enters 
the  room  with  her  torn  dress,  still  deeply 
vexed  at  the  affront  she  has  received.  But 
if  she  has  been  grossly  insulted,  she  has 
likewise  found  a  noble  defender ;  and  for  this 
young  man,  as  brave  and  generous  as  his  com- 
panion was  cowardly,  she  begins  to  feel  the  flame 
of  an  impossible  love,  which  simply  mocks  her, 


whilst  a  thousand  regrets  disturb  her  gentle 
breast.  How  can  she  replace  this  torn  dress  ? 
In  despair  she  determines  to  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  But,  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  she  hears  a 
plaintive  cry  in  the 
,  room.    She  goes  to  the 

i  1  bed  and  discovers   the 

child.    The  sight  of  it 
'    <   .  changes  her  resolution, 

and  when  Father  John 
appears    he    finds    his 
prot^gfe    nursing    the 
little    one   whom    she 
proposes  to  adopt.      In 
a     later    scene     Marie 
pays    a    visit    to    the 
mansion  of  Baron  Hoff- 
man in  order  to  present 
her     bill     to     Made- 
moiselle,    the    baron's 
daughter.     The    little 
dressmaker  is   verj'  ill 
received,   and   tries  to 
excuse  her  importunity 
by  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances    in      con- 
.   nection  with  the  child 
■    she  has  to  support — at 
which     the    daughter 
seems     strangely     dis- 
quieted and  the  father 
enraged.      The    truth 
is  that  Mile.  Hoffman 
herself    has     brought 
this    child     into     the 
world,  and    has    con- 
fessed her  shame  to  the 
baron,  who  thereupon 
wished  to    get  rid  of 
the  little  creature  for 
a  very  particular  reason. 
Baron  Hoffman  is  the 
rag-picker   who  assas- 
sinated Marie's  father 
twenty  years  before.     For  the  whole  world  he 
would  not  have  had  an   obstacle   arise   to  t;he 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Henri  Berville  ;  nor 
is  his  anxiety  on  this  point  unintelligible.    Henri 
Berville  is  the  son  of  the  banker  whose  cashier 
the  ex-rag-picker   has  killed,  and   with   whom, 
subsequently,   he  has  entered  into  partnership. 
Dreading  every  moment  of  his  life  that  some 
traces  of  his  crime  may  be  discovered,  he  wishes, 
by  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  banker's  son, 
to  identify  the  interests  of  Henri  Berville  with 
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his  own.  From  what  is  said  during  her  visit 
to  Mile.  Hoffman  by  the  unsuspecting  Marie, 
who  does  not  dream  that  she  is  addressing  the 
mother  of  the  foundling,  the  baron  sees  that  his 
grandchild  is  not  dead.  The  woman  who  has 
already  received  one  fee  of  ten  thousand  francs  is 
now  presented  with  another  of  like  amount,  and 
this  time  she  executes  her  mission  to  the  letter. 
The  infant  is  found  murdered  in  Marie's  room. 
Marie  is  arrested  on  suspicion  and  imprisoned, 
and  Father  John  swears  to  discover  the  true  as- 
sassin. Fortune  assists  him.  He  discovers  the 
owner  of  the  bank-notes  in  his  possession,  visits 
her,  perceives  her  guilt,  and,  working  partly  upon 
her  cupidity,  partly  upon  her  fear,  obtains  from 
her  a  compromising  letter.  Then,  armed  with 
damnatory  evidence,  he  calls  upon  Baron  Hoff- 
man, who,  recognising  him,  gets  his  lackeys  to 
make  him  drunk.  An  abstinence  of  twenty  years 
has  not  destroyed  his  liking  for  wine,  and  he 
now  in  a  weak  moment  sacrifices  so  unreservedly 
to  Bacchus,  that  the  baron  has  no  difficulty  in 
wresting  from  him  as  he  lies  inebriated  the 
documentary  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Instead  of 
accuser  he  has  now  become  the  accused,  and  Baron 
Hoffman  has  him  arrested  for  complicity  with 
the  murderer  of  the  bank  cashier.  Having  ridded 
himself  of  this  dangerous  witness,  the  baron  goes 
to  Saint-Lazare  to  see  Marie,  who  is  in  detention 
there,  and  manages  to  make  her  believe  that  she 
will  be  the  cause  of  Henri  Berville's  ruin  by  pre- 
venting his  marriage  with  Mile.  Clara  Hoffman. 


Between  Marie  and  Henri  an  undeclared  passion 
already  exists.  Since  their  first  meeting  at  the 
masked  ball,  Henri  has  sworn  that  he  will 
marry  her  and  no  one  else  ;  for  indeed  he 
has  never  loved  Clara,  whose  hand  was  forced 
upon  him,  and  who  already  has  another  less 
chivalrous  lover,  as  events  have  only  too  painfully 
proved. 

Marie,  deceived  by  the  baron's  representations, 
now  resolves  to  sacrifice  herself  to  Henri's  wel&re, 
and  signs  a  false  confession  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  by  which  she  lays  claim  to  a 
crime  of  which  she  is  guiltless.  Meanwhile 
Father  John,  brought  before  the  commissary, 
is  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  demonstration 
of  Marie's  innocence.  He  speaks  with  such  elo- 
quence and  grief,  his  accents  are  so  real  and 
heartrending,  that  the  hesitating  magistrate  con- 
sents to  make  experiment  of  a  proof  which  the 
chiffonnier  proposes.  "  Lend  me  thirty  thousand 
francs  !  "  he  cries.  At  this  demand  everyone 
present  thinks  him  insane,  with  the  exception  of 
Henri,  who  promptly  furnishes  the  loan.  With 
the  aid  of  this  sum  the  chiffonnier  obtains  from 
the  murderess  of  Clara's  child  conclusive  evidence 
of  Marie's  innocence  and  the  baron's  guilt. 
Hoffman  is  brought  to  justice,  and  no  obstacle 
remams  to  the  union  of  Marie  and  Henri  Berville. 
**  But  how  can  we  reward  devotion  like  yours  ?  " 
ask  Henri  and  his  friends  of  Father  John  ;  who, 
a  true  chiffonnier  to  the  last,  replies,  "  Give  me 
a  new  basket !  " 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE     BOHEMIAN     OF     PARIS, 
B^ranger's  Bohemiaos— Balzac's  Definition— Two  Generations— Henri  Marker. 


AN  OTHER  extremely  interesting  type  of  char- 
J'X,  acter  in  Paris — likewise  of  the  vagrant 
nature — is  the  Bohemian.  According  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  French  lexicographer  the  Bohemian  is 
**a  gay  and  careless  man  who  laughingly  en- 
dures the  ills  of  life."  B^ranger  has  written  a 
charming  poem  upon  the  Bohemians  of  his 
day — describing  the  wandering  and  eccentric 
life  of  bronzed-faced,  brilliant-eyed  men  of 
athletic  stature,  with  their  free  amours  and 
their  romantic  slumbers,  during  summer  nights, 
beneath  the  eanopy  of  heaven.  But  Beranger 
did  not  dream  of  any  analogy  between  poets  or 
artists  in  search  of  a  supper  and  a  cheap  bed, 


and  those  simple  mendicants  whose  existence  he 
idealised.  The  comparison,  however,  soon 
began  to  assert  itself.  A  new  sense,  peculiar 
and  fascinating,  was  given  to  the  word  Bohemian  ; 
and  George  Sand,  the  first  writer  who  seems  to 
have  applied  it,  finishes  her  novel  entitled  "  La 
Derni^re  Aldini"  with  the  exclamation,  "Vive 
la  Boheme ! "  Balzac,  in  his  "  Prince  de  la 
Boheme,"  presents  an  admirable  definition  of 
the  intellectual  Bohemians.  "They  are  young 
men,"  he  writes,  "  of  any  age  over  twenty,  but 
not  yet  in  their  thirtieth  year  ;  men  of  genius  in 
their  respective  walks  of  life,  httle  known 
hitherto,  but  who  will  make  themselves  known 
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and  conquer  fame.  In  this  class  you  may  find 
diplomatists  who  could  overthrow  the  projects 
of  Russia  if  supported  by  the  power  of  France. 
Authors,  too,  administrators,  warriors,  journal- 
ists, artists,  belong  to  the  order  of  Bohemians." 
A  less  flattering  notion,  however,  of  the 
Bohemian  is  given  by  Xavier  de  Montepin,  who 
in  his  "  Confessions  d'une  Boheme  "  describes  the 
adventurer  thus  :  "  A  lost  child  of  this  great 
Paris,  where  all  the  vices  have  temples  and  all 
the  bad  passions  altars  and  priests,  the  Bohemian 
cultivates,  with  dangerous  skill,  the  worse  side 
of  human  nature.  Sometimes  he  is  really 
clever  and  succeeds  in  deceiving  the  whole 
world,  which  for  a  moment  accepts  him.  Then 
he  is  brilliant  and  proud,  delicately  gloved  and 
fastidiously  shod ;  he  has  horses,  mistresses, 
gold.  Of  this  lying  edifice,  so  elaborately  con- 
structed, not  one  stone,  perhaps,  will  to-morrow 
rest  upon  another."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Montepin  was,  in  this  case,  generalising  from  a 
few  very  bad  specimens. 

Like  his  counterpart  in  London,  the  Bohemian 
of  Paris  has  usually  long  to  wait  for  his  hour  of 
triumph.  He  has  to  pass  through  years  of 
struggles  and  privations,  to  hunger  and  to  thirst. 
He  does  not  surrender,  however  ;  for  he  has  an 
ardent  faith  in  himself,  and  never  loses  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  hope.  The  life  he  leads  has,  more- 
over, its  seductive  side,  without  which  the 
bravest  soul  could  not  support  it — hours  of 
delightful  illusion,  the  pleasures  of  study,  the 
buoyant  companionship  of  others  engaged  in 
the  same  warfare,  and  a  free  vent  for  the  ex- 
plosive gaieties  of  youth.  Then  there  are  the 
periods  of  discouragement  and  anguish,  the 
unkindnesses  of  friends,  the  physical  frame 
yielding  even  whilst  the  spirit  defiantly  holds 
out ;  then,  perhaps,  despair  or  even  death. 
Such  things  as  these  constitute  the  chequered 
life  of  the  Bohemian.  The  Bohemia  of  Paris, 
according  to  Henri  Mtirger,  is  "the  stage  of 
artistic  life ;  it  is  a  preface  to  the  Academy, 
to  the  hospital,  or  to  the  Morgue."  This  inevit- 
ably reminds  an  Englishman  of  the  old  Grub 
Street  Bohemian,  the  man  of  talent  or  genius 
who,  in  a  few  exceptional  instances,  struggled 
on,  like  Johnson,  to  greatness,  but  who,  as  a 
rule,  thought  Fortune  had  smiled  when  he 
could  fill  the  vacuum  in  his  stomach  with  four- 
pennyworth  of  shin  of  beef ;  who,  after  months 
of  toil  in  his  garret,  would  take  his  work  to  the 
bookseller's  and  return  with  a  pocketful  of 
guineas,  only  to  be  penniless  again  on  the 
morrow,    to    starve   for   another   twelvemonth. 


and  perhaps  to  end  his  career,  heartbroken  and 
forgotten,  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

The  present  century  has  produced  two  genera- 
tions of  Paris  Bohemians  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  history  of  arts  and  letters.  The 
first  had  its  cradle  in  a  now  demolished  house  of 
the  Rue  du  Doyenne.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  sombre  or  depressing  than  this 
street,  which  was  one  of  the  ugliest  in  Paris. 
Yet  the  indomitable  spirits  who  made  it  their 
haunt  lived  within  sight  of  all  that  the  most 
artistic  and  delicate  imagination  could  desire. 
There  were  the  remains  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet,  in  which  French  literature  had,  in  its 
infancy,  been  nursed  ;  the  facade  of  the  Musee, 
resplendent  with  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
a  cluster  of  trees,  which  might  almost  have  been 
called  a  wood,  in  the  branches  of  which  feathered 
Bohemians  trilled  their  songs  of  love  and  liberty. 
The  walls  of  the  house  were  old  and  bare  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  soon  covered  them  with  decora- 
tions of  a  magnificence  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
palaces.  There  Corot  painted  his  Provence 
landscapes  and  Chausserian  his  bacchants  ;  and 
there  the  earliest  novels  of  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
and  the  earliest  poems  of  Th^ophile  Gautier 
were  penned.  No  troop  of  gipsies,  encamped 
beneath  foliage  in  the  midst  of  a  perfumed  wood, 
ever  led  a  more  buoyant  life.  Comedy  was 
played  within  those  artistic  walls  ;  masked  balls 
were  given  ;  the  landlord  and  the  scandalised 
citizens  were  defied.  Years  went  by,  and  at  last 
the  Bohemians  of  the  Rue  du  Doyenne  had  con- 
strained the  public  to  accept  their  ideals  of  art  and 
literature.  And  now  they  were  petted,  feted, 
adored  by  those  who  had  previously  taken  them  for 
fools.  Yet  even  whilst  Fortune  was  thus  smiling, 
one  famous  member  of  the  order — one  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  personifies  the  Bohemians  of  this 
period — threw  his  fellows  into  mourning.  The 
unhappy  Gerard  de  Nerval — translator  of  Faust^ 
friend  and  collaborator  of  Heine — was  found  one 
morning  suspended  from  a  street-lamp. 

So  much  for  the  first  generation  of  Paris 
Bohemians.  The  second  comprised,  among 
others,  Privat  d'Anglemont,  Auguste  Vitu, 
Schanne,  Alfred  Delvan,  Champfleury,  and, 
above  all,  Henri  Murger.  Their  haunt  was  the 
Cafe  Momus,  in  the  Rue  Prdtres-Saint-Germain- 
PAuxerrois.  This  cafe  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  colour-merchant's  warehouse  and  a  pawn- 
broking  establishment.  The  place  no  longer 
resounds  with  the  laughter,  the  reckless  gaiety, 
the  folly  of  Bohemians  such  as  those  just  named. 
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-At  the  door  of  the  little  temple  Death  or  Glory 
sometimes  came  and  knocked,  to  summon  one 
or  other  of  its  inhabitants  away.  Privat 
d^Anglemont  entered  the  Municipal  Maison-de- 
Sante  and  died  there  ;  Miirger,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  breathed  his  last  in  the  same  retreat. 
He  left  behind  him  a  literary  monument  in  the 
pictures,  at  once  charming  and  grotesque,  of 
that  strange  life  in  which  he  played  so  important 
a  part.  Every  writer  of  distinction  in  Paris 
followed  his  bier  to  the  grave ;  and  the  tomb 
erected  to  his  memory  is  worthy  of  the  man 
who  slumbers  beneath  it.  His  companion, 
Privat  d^Anglemont,  lies  near  him  ;  but  without 
even  a  stone  to  tell  his  admirers  where  to  cast 
their  wreaths.  Of  the  survivors,  one — Schanne 
— became  a  toy-merchant  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Denis  and  is  suspected  of  having,  to  the  delight 
of  children,  invented  certain  mechanical  rabbits 
which  beat  a  drum  at  every  movement  of  the 
car  to  which  they  were  harnessed. 

The  first  Bohemians  of  France  must  be  looked 
for  among  her  earliest  poets.  Francois  Villon, 
for  instance,  who  was  publicly  whipped,  and  the 
vagabond  minstrels,  one  of  whom  in  Victor 
Hugo's  Notre- Dame  so  narrowly  escapes  hanging. 
But  these  lively,  luckless  bards  were  in  the 
position  of  the  warriors  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  whose  deeds  were  destined 
to  remain  unsung.  The  great  student  and 
chronicler  of  Bohemian  life  (whose  "Vie  de 
Boheme,"  as  translated  into  German,  was 
classed  by  a  Leipzic  bookseller  under  the  head 
of  ethnography)  was  Henri  Miirger,  with  his 
four  literary  and  artistic  personages  and  their 
servant,  himself  a  Bohemian,  who  lends  small 
sums  of  money  to  his  masters  out  of  the  wages 
he  does  not  receive,  and  who,  in  his  love  of 
the  picturesque,  finds  himself  unable  to  interfere 
with  the  beau  desordre  in  which  they  leave  their 
rooms.  Highly  ingenious  are  these  four  typical 
Bohemians  in  getting  rid  of  their  money  when 
there  are  funds  in  hand,  and  in  making  both 
ends  meet  when  their  purses  are  nearly  empty. 
Thus,  one  of  them  having  obtained  a  certain 
sum  from  a  confiding  relative,  purchases  for  a 
young  woman  to  whom  he  is  attached  a  monkey 
and  a  parrot ;  only  to  find,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
that  the  monkey  has  eaten  the  parrot  and  died 
of  indigestion.  They  have  not  even  a  suit  of 
dress-clothes  among  them  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  musician  wishes  to  go  to  a  ball,  the 
painter  induces  a  gentleman  whose  portrait  he 
is  taking  to  divest  himself  of  his  evening  coat 
that  he  may  secretly  lend  it  to  his  pleasure- 


seeking  friend.  Varied  and  original  are  the 
devices  by  which  the  attention  of  the  puzzled 
sitter  is  diverted  from  his  missing  garment. 
The  Bohemian  who  has  gone  to  the  ball,  and 
who  puts  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves  with  the 
view  of  disguising  himself  from  possible  creditors, 
passes  most  of  his  time  in  the  refreshment  room  ; 
returning  to  it,  when  for  a  moment  he  has  been 
taken  out  by  one  of  the  dancers,  on  the  plea  that 
if  he  were  to  stop  away  too  long  his  absence 
would  be  "  remarked." 

There  are  some  Bohemians  who  seem  to  have 
a  particular  fancy  for  white  kids.  In  M. 
Ponsard's  drama  of  Honneur  et  Argent  the 
romantic  but  impecunious  hero  rushes  forward 
at  one  critical  moment  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
exclaiming  \Je  porte  des  gants  blancs^  et  je  n^ai 
pas  dini  I  Hegdsippe  Moreau,  Bohemian  and 
true  poet,  who  for  want  of  a  bed  slept  at  times 
in  one  of  the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  went 
one  evening  to  a  ministerial  party,  where,  ex- 
pecting to  get  something  to  eat,  he  was  driven 
to  despair  at  finding  nothing  to  relieve  his  hunger 
except  jellies  and  ices.  It  was  probably  in  view 
of  famished  Bohemians  that  an  old  French  book 
on  etiquette  warned  persons  invited  out  to  dinner 
not,  if  the  meal  was  long  delayed,  to  exclaim : 
On  ne  atne  jamais  dans  cette  maison*  A  well- 
known  Bohemian,  on  being  asked  by  a  wealthy 
friend  to  take  pot -luck  with  him  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "  With  pleasure  ; 
and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  rather  punctual." 

The  Boheman  consoles  himself  by  the  thought 
that  the  greatest  writers  have  often  in  their 
youth  been  in  almost  as  dire  straits  as  him- 
self. How  indeed,  without  such  a  reflection, 
could  he  from  day  to  day  exist  ?  He  remembers 
that  when,  during  the  first  performance  of 
Hernani^  Victor  Hugo  was  called  out  of  the 
theatre  by  a  bookseller  and  requested  to  accept 
6,000  francs  for  the  right  of  publishing  the  play, 
he  had  not  more  than  forty  francs  in  his  actual 
possession.  He  may  even,  if  he  has  studied 
the  literary  history  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
recall  the  case  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  for  years 
had  to  live  on  fourpence  a  day. 

Even  in  the  depths  of  poverty  Bohemians,  if 
there  is  anything  in  them,  are  sure  (so  Henri 
Miirger  testifies)  to  make  from  time  to  time 
an  impression  upon  some  rich  man,  who  will 
invite  them  to  dinner,  partly  from  sympathy  and 
admiration,  partly  in  order  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  to  them  some  poem  or  drama 
that  vanity  has  impelled  him  to  compose.  On 
these  occasions  the  Bohemian  is  said  to  revenge 
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himself  for  having  been  condemned  to  play  the 
part  of  listener  only — auditor  tantiim — by  staying 
late  and  drinking  profusely.  Macaulay  had  such  a 
Bohemian  in  view  when  he  described  a  member 


the  eminent  litterateur,  slightly  fatigued  by  his 
journey,  retired  to  his  room,  and  before  long  was 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  was  awakened  by  a  continued  tapping 
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of  this  interesting  class — a  guest  at  the  time 
in  the  house  of  his  patron — as  "  roaring  for  fresh 
punch  "  at  four  in  the  morning. 

To  be  suspected,  however,  of  a  Bohemianism 
of  which  they  are  innocent  is  sometimes  the  fete 
of  eminent  and  well-conducted  authors  ;  and 
Macaulay's  roarer  for  punch  reminds  one  of  a 
certain  fashionable  Parisian  novelist  who,  as 
Grenville  Murray  relates,  went  once  to  stay  at  a 
country  house  where  the  host  and  hostess  had 
very  romantic  notions  of  the  life  usually  led  by 
the  knights  of  the  pen.     Towards  twelve  o'clock 


at  the  door,  and,  raising  his  head,  wondered  for 
a  moment  whether  the  house  could  be  on  fire- 
Then,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called 
out  "  Entrez "  ;  on  which  two  sturdy  footmen 
appeared,  bearing  between  them  an  ice-pail  with 
a  bottle  of  champagne  in  it.  The  novelist  had 
some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  wine 
bearers  to  retire  with  their  well-intended  burden. 
His  host  and  hostess  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  authors  wrote  habitually  at 
night,  and  were  unable  to  get  through  their  work 
unless  well  primed  with  alcoholic  liqueur. 
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CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

THE    PARIS    WAITER. 
.  of  Lhc  Type— The  Cu(on'i  Daily  Routioc^ 


THE  waiter  of  Paris,  whose  manners  are  of  1  the  suave  and  delicate  functions  of  the  waiter, 
velvetjwhoseflittings  are  bird-like,and  whose  Gradually  other  restaurants  were  opened  in  the 
smile  is  eternal,  is  another  pronounced  type  of  1  capital  for  the  sale,  first  of  lemonade  and  orgeat, 
character.     The  gar{on   may  be  said  to  have  \  and  subsequently  of  coffee,  tea,  t^ocolate,  and 


SELLING  GOATS. 


originated  at  a  Paris  refreshment-room  established 
in  or  before  the  time  of  Scarron  (who  celebrates  it 
in  verse),  by  a  certain  Sehor  Lopes  in  association 
with  acertain  Seiior  Rodrigues.  This  restaurant,  in 
the  Portuguese  style,  was  celebrated  for  a  beverage 
then  much  in  vogue,  known  as  "  citrate,"  and 
composed  of  lemon-juice,  cedrat,  and  sugar  in 
fresh  or  iced  water.  It  was  dispensed  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  place  by  extremely  polite 
servants,  who  were  the  first  in  France  to  exercise 
24 


wines.  The  waiter,  as  these  houses  of  refresh- 
ment improved  and  developed,  became  more 
and  more  polished  and  indisi>ensable,  so  that 
to-day,  according  to  a  French  writer,  "  He  is  a 
personage.  He  wears  shirts  of  the  finest  Holland, 
glazed  shoes,  while  stockings,  and  a  tie  which 
would  move  the  envy  of  a  sub-prefect.  But  for 
his  vest,  which  indemnifies  itself  for  not  being  quite 
a  vest  by  the  fineness  of  its  tissue,  he  would  be 
mistaken  for  an  ambassador  or  a  tenor.    His  hair. 
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cut  in  the  latest  fashion,  exhales  sweet  odours, 
and  his  lips  express  a  perpetual  smile  of  com- 
plaisance. The  lady  at  the  counter,  it  should  be 
added,  shows  him  delicate  attentions. 

The  true  Paris  waiter,  like  the  true  poet,  is 
born,  not  made.  He  has  hereditary  waiter's 
blood  coursing  through  his  veins.  His  father  was 
a  gar^on  before  him,  and  from  childhood  he  has 
been  instructed  in  the  family  art,  learning  celerity 
and  grace  of  movement,  with  that  patience, 
politeness,  and  amiability  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  all 
the  same  ;  and  good  waiters  have  sometimes 
been  made  out  of  men  who  have  failed  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  ;  of  bankrupt  merchants  or 
ruined  gentlemen.  A  spendthrift  who,  having  run 
through  his  fortune,  prefers  to  wait  rather  than 
work  is  already  in  some  degree  qualified  for  the 
post  of  gar9on.  His  experience  will  constitute 
him  an  authoritative  arbiter  in  disputes  over  a 
game  of  billiards,  or  a  pretty  girl,  or  dominoes,  or 
cards  ;  he  knows  how  to  please  men  who  love  to 
dine  or  sup  as  sumptuously  as  he  once  did,  and 
the  winebibbers  excite  within  him  no  repulsion, 
but  on  the  contrary  strike  a  chord  of  sympathy 
in  his  soul. 

Whatever  his  antecedents  may  be,  the  Paris 
waiter  invariably  becomes  fashioned  after  a  certain 
recognised  type.  This  type  is  well  described  by 
a  French  writer  in  the  following  words  :  "  Vigour 
of  constitution  and  honesty  of  soul  are  two 
qualities  without  which  the  cafe  gar^on  would 
not  exist.  The  master's  eye  cannot  always  be 
hovering  over  the  bottles,  the  decanters,  the  cups, 
and  the  coffee-pots  of  the  laboratory.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  divert,  in  the  midst  of  the  gigantic 
consumption  which  distinguishes  certain  estab- 
lishments, an  occasional  drop  from  the  ocean  of 
refreshments  and  liqueurs ;  a  fraction  of  that  total 
which  the  proprietor  counts  every  evening,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  late-staying  customer 
exchanging  his  last  ten-sou  piece  at  midnight 
for  a  final  petit  verre.  The  gar^on  is  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  an  honest  man.  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  extinction  of  the  gas  he 
is  handling  the  money  of  others ;  he  is 
a  confidential  servant,  a  cashier  on  a  small 
scale.  As  to  vigour  of  constitution,  you  will 
soon  see  how  indispensable  that  is  to  the  gar^on. 
Day  dawns,  and  late  as  he  went  to  bed  the  night 
before,  he  has  to  rise  betimes.  At  that  hour  there 
is  hardly  anyone  awake  in  Paris  but  fruiterers, 
scavengers,  and  water-carriers  ;  nevertheless  he, 
the  man  of  eloquence,  who  passes  his  time 
amongst  epicures  and  who  forms  an  indisputable 


part  of  the  fashionable  w^orld,  must  tear  himself 
from  the  luxury  of  repose.  Every  day  the  luxury 
of  life  surrounds  him  with  its  seductions,  its 
perfumes,  and  its  joys,  and  yet  he  is  condemned  to 
live  the  hard  life  of  an  artizan.  His  master 
wishes  him  to  have  at  once  the  complaisant 
elegance  of  a  spaniel  and  the  vigilance  of  a  fox. 
Well,  he  wakes  up,  and  stretches  his  arms  ; 
striking,  perhaps,  with  his  extended  fingers  the 
table-legs  between  which  he  has  thrown  his 
mattress  the  night  before..  For  you  must  quite 
understand  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  food 
and  to  sleep  within  that  space  which  is  the  scene 
of  his  duties  ;  like  the  soldier  in  action,  he  sleeps 
on  the  field  of  battle.  When,  thus  early,  he 
rises,  he  is  breathing  a  heavy  air,  impregnated 
with  the  too-familiar  emanations  from  gas,  not 
to  mention  the  odours  (hermetically  closed  in 
by  the  cafe  shutters)  of  that  punch,  wine,  and 
haricot  mutton  which  the  proprietor  has  shared 
at  midnight  with  his  companions,  at  table 
No.  I , .  the  table,  ■  that  is  to  say,  nearest  the 
counter.  The  only  glimpse  of  light  which 
cheers  the  gar^on  as  he  opens  his  eyes  proceeds 
from  the  inextinguishable  lamp  which  burns  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  vestal 
fire.  As  to  those  matutinal  sounds  which  herald 
the  approach  of  day,  the  gargon  is  quite  free  to 
regard  as  such  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  or  the 
shrill  whistlings  of  Aladame's  canaries,  which  are 
anticipating  a  near  visit  from  the  chickweed 
merchant.  But  suddenly  the  tread  of  the  master, 
who,  in  a  room  overhead,  is  searching  for  his 
braces  and  his  cravat,  shakes  the  ceiling.  In  an 
instant  the  mattresses  of  all  the  waiters  are 
snatched  up  and  bundled  behind  an  old  partition, 
side  by  side  with  spoilt  billiard  cues,  watering 
cans,  broken  chess-boards,  and  the  antique 
counter  which  the  proprietor  purchased  with  the 
original  stock.  The  shutters  are  taken  down,  the 
milkmaid  arrives,  the  principal  comes  downstairs 
with  a  bag  of  money  under  his  arm,  Madame 
thinks  about  her  toilette,  butter  pats  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  plates,  the  stove-tender  lights 
the  fire,  and  all  the  bees  in  this  hive  are  in 
motion.     The  hour  of  work  has  struck." 

After  this  first  tug  at  his  collar,  it  is  a  relief  to- 
find  that  the  gar9on  enjoys  a  brief  period  of 
repose,  and,  whilst  awaiting  custom,  tears  the 
wrappers  off  the  newspapers  and  studies  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  In  the  morning  he  is  occupied 
entirely  with  dispensing  cafe-au-lait.  This  first 
service  is  productive  of  very  few  "  tips,"  as  the 
customers  who  breakfast  at  the  cafes  are  usually 
employees,  or  old  bachelors,  or  provincial  visitors 
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lodging  in  the  small  hotels  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
people  more  or  less  pledged  to  a  discreet  economy. 
From  noon,  however,  till  two  o'clock  black  coffee 
and  alcoholic  liqueur  absorb  the  waiter's  energies. 
It  is  between  those  hours  that  gay  consumers, 
with  hearts  already  warmed  by  a  visit  to  the 
neighbouring  restaurant,  arrive  in  troops  and  pay 
without  counting  their  change.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  wise  proceeding  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  a  certain  M.  Vidocq,  who,  in  his  "  Arch  Thief 
(Paravoleur)  ;  or,  The  Art  of  conducting  oneself 
prudently  in  all  countries  and  especially  at  Paris,"  a 
book  at  once  curious  and  rare,  does  not,  like  a  before- 
mentioned  writer,  rely  on  the  universal  integrity 
of  the  gar9on,  and  whose  advice  to  .his  readers  is 
as  follows  : — "  At  the  cafe  you  must  not,  from  a 
sense  of  false  shame  or  from  misplaced  confidence, 
put  in  your  pocket  without  counting  it  the 
change  which  the  gargon  gives  you  when  the 
piece  of  money  you  have  tendered  in  payment 
exceeds  the  charge  you  have  incurred.  This  is 
particularly  to  be  avoided  in  the  cafes-jardins, 
where  the  crowd  presses  on  all  sides,  and  whfere 
twenty  panting  waiters  seem  hardly  sufficient  to 
serve  the  customers.  You  have  come  with  some 
friends,  and  have  taken  ices,  punch,  liqueurs,  etc. 
When  you  are  about  to  depart  you  tell  the 
waiter  that  you  wish  to  settle.  You  call  in  vain 
for  him  five  or  six  times,  getting  no  reply  but — 
*  Coming,  sir  ;  coming.'  At  length  he  arrives, 
scared,  bewildered,  and  staring  right  and  left  as 
though  anxious  to  despatch  you  and  rush  off  to 
someone  else.  You  tell  him  to  reckon  what  you 
owe.  He  gabbles  certain  words  about  ices,  punch, 
liqueurs,  which  you  cannot  understand,  and  then 
distinctly  mentions  a  certain  sum-total.  If  you 
pay  on  the  spot,  without  any  explanation,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  have  been  charged  fifteen  or 
twenty  sous  too  much.  If  you  have  calculated 
your  debt  beforehand,  with  the  aid  of  the  tariffs 
posted  up  at  these  places,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive, before  parting  with  your  money,  what 
errors  have  been  committed.  If,  however,  you 
have  failed  to  take  this  precaution,  do  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  distracted  air  of  the  gar9on, 
but  make  him  enumerate  each  separate  item  of 
your  account,  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  indeed  if 
you  do  not  gain  by  this  recapitulation."  Yet 
another  ingenious  device  on  the  part  of  the  gargon 
is  made  by  M.  Vidocq  a  subject  of  admonition  to 
his  readers.  "  When  a  party  of  friends,"  he 
writes,  "  have  run  up  rather  a  heavy  bill,  it  often 
happens  that  the  gentleman  who  is  doing  the 
honours  finds  amongst  the  change  he  receives  a 
piece  of  ten  or   twenty  sous   from   which   the 


image  and  superscription  have  been  almost 
entirely  effaced  ;  and  he  ultimately  throws  it  to 
the  waiter,  saying  that  it  is  for  him.  This  coin 
has  not  been  introduced  without  intention.  It 
has  already  been  frequently  presented  to  cus- 
tomers and  frequently  thrown  back  to  the  waiter. 
You  would  give  the  gar^on  two  or  three  sous  if 
you  received  good  money,  and  you  give  him  ten 
or  twenty  because  he  tenders  a  piece  of  money 
which  you  are  afraid  you  cannot  pass." 

Although  everywhere  very  much  on  the  same 
pattern,  the  Paris  gargon  varies  somewhat  in  his 
manners,  customs,  and  general  bearing  according 
to  the  establishment  in  which  he  exercises  his 
functions.  There  are  cafes  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  where  he  deviates  somewhat  from  his 
traditional  amiability,  and,  when  a  customer 
complains  of  the  cafe-au-lait  with  which  he  has 
been  served,  raises  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  sighs, 
places  a  fresh  cup  on  the  table,  and  filling  it  from 
the  self-same  coffee-pot,  exclaims,  "  I  know  you 
will  like  that,  sir."  The  waiter  of  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Martin  is  a  man  of  letters,  particularly 
conversant  with  dramatic  literature.  He  picks 
up  his  education  from  the.  eminent  actors  and 
dramatists  who  frequent  the  establishment,  and 
knows  everything  that  is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  At  one  time  the  gar9on  of  the  Cafe 
Desmares  was  an  eminent  authority  on  military 
matters.  He  knew  all  the  superior  oflScers  of 
the  Royal  Guard,  and  everything  that  was 
whispered  in  the  barracks.  In  course  of  time — 
after  1830  that  is  to  say — he  lost  his  martial 
tint,  and  became  highly  aristocratic ;  speak- 
ing in  measured  tones  and  looking  exceedingly 
bored.  Now,  however,  like  the  cafe  itself,  he  is 
no  more.  The  body-guards  were  accustomed 
under  the  Restoration  to  assemble  at  the  Caf(§ 
Valois  ;  whilst  the  Bonapartists  had  their  head- 
quarters at  the  Cafe  Lemblin.  Challenges  were 
sent  from  one  caf(§  to  the  other,  swords  were 
drawn  and  duels  were  fought  by  the  dim  light  of 
some  street  lamp.  The  weapons,  it  is  said,  were 
confided  to  the  waiters  of  the  belligerent  cafes, 
together  with  the  pipes  of  the  frequenters.  The 
intending  duellist  called  for  them  as  he  would 
have  called  for  a  newspaper,  and  the  waiter 
sometimes  replied  : — "  They  are  all  in  use,  sir." 

The  gar9on  aspires  to  wealth  and  greatness. 
Sometimes,  in  his  vaulting  ambition,  he  o'erleaps 
himself.  Says  a  French  student  of  his  manners 
and  customs :  "  He  takes  a  wife  and  a  new  hoiise, 
puts  frills  on  his  shirt,  and  inscribes  his  name  in 
the  National  Guard.  Become,  in  his  turn,  a 
master,  he  puts  a  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth 
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of  gilding,  pictures,  and  mirrors  (obtained  on 
credit)  into  the  establishment  which  he  opens 
with  unusual  eclat.  The  public  rush  to  his 
doors,  and  all  goes  well  until  some  neighbouring 
cafe,  more  sumptuous  still,  draws  the  crowd  away 
again.  Then  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to 
make  up  his  balance-sheet  and  pay  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  his  creditors.  What  becomes  of 
him  after  that?  If  he  has  protected  his  wife^s 
dowry  he  takes  refuge  in  his  native  country, 
between  two  cabbage  beds  with  a  pond  for  his 
ducks.  One  day  the  malady  of  dethroned  kings 
seizes  him,  and  he  dies  of  ennui  in  the  midst  of  an 
inconsolable  family.  Heaven  take  pity  on  his 
soul !      Many  cafe  waiters  die  without  having 


fulfilled  their  dream  of  having  an  establishment 
of  their  own.  The  life  of  fatigue  which  they 
lead  kills  them,  as  a  rule,  towards  their  thirtieth 
year.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
of  them  all  vanish  from  our  midst — that  waiter 
of  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  whose  *  baoum ! ' 
uttered  in  a  fer-resounding  voice,  has  found  so 
many  imitators.  We  see  him  still,  cofFee-pot  in 
hand,  saying  in  a  voice  profound,  *  Pas  de 
Creme  ?  *  Alas,  alas,  he  is  dead.  He  died  of 
consumption,  and  when  he  was  about  to  expire 
the  nurse  still  offered  him  a  mixture  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  milk,  which  his  doctor  had  prescribed. 
He  exclaimed  with  his  last  gasp,  "Pas  de 
Creme  ?  " 
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BriIIat-Sa%-aria  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  —The  Cook  and  the  Roaster— Cooking  in  the  Seventeenth  Century— Loais  XV.— Mme   de  Maintenon. 


FROM  the  Paris  waiter  to  the  Paris  cook  the 
transition  is,  in  literary  phrase,  "  easy  and 
natural."  There  is  probably  no  prouder  per- 
sonage in  the  world  than  this  artist,  who  knows 
that  mankind  cannot  dispense  with  him,  and 
who,  if  one  were  to  ask  him  whether  the  revolu- 
tion of  his  spit  or  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  were 
the  more  important,  might  hesitate  to  decide. 

In  that  excellent  comedy  from  the  combined 
pens  of  Emile  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau,  entitled 
Le  Gendre  de  M.  Pairier^  we  see  an  illustration 
of  the  solemn  importance  which  is  attached  by  the 
French  cook  to  a  well-ordered  menu.  M.  Poirier, 
an  aspirant  for  social  position,  has  married  his 
daughter  to  a  ruined  marquis,  Gaston  de  Nesle, 
whom  hesoonfinds  to  be  a  magnificently  expensive 
son-in-law.  One  day,  determined  to  retrench,  he 
sends  for  his  chef  and  asks  what  he  intends  to  pre- 
pare for  dinner  that  day.  The  chef  enumerates  a 
list  of  some  twenty  costly  and  exquisite  dishes  ; 
to  which  M.  Poirier  replies :  "  You  will  replace  all 
that  by  soup,  roast  meat,  salad,  and  a  fruit  tart." 
The  cook  feels  like  a  soldier  required  to  chop 
wood  with  the  sword  with  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  cut  his  way  to  glory,  and  who 
prefers  to  snap  that  sword  in  two.  **  I  resign  !  " 
exclaims  the  cuisinier.  "  No  man  will  cook  for 
you  !  "  "  Then  I  will  engage  a  woman,"  is  the 
economist's  base  rejoinder. 

To  pass  from  fiction  to  fact  we  find  a  very  much 
stronger  instance  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  cook 


in  the  famous  Vatel,  who  was  so  delicate  on  the 
"  point  of  honour  "  that  he  ran  a  sword  through 
his  own  body  because  the  fish  which  should  have 
arrived  for  an  important  dinner  he  was  cooking 
did  not  turn  up  in  time.  This  artist  was  first 
attached  to  the  intendant  Foquet,  afterwards  to 
the  Prince  de  Cond^  ;  and  he  could  not  endure 
the  shame  of  letting  the  king  go  short  of  one 
particular  course  in  the  dinner  which  the  prince 
offered  him  at  the  Castle  of  Chantilly. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  functions  of  the  Parisian 
chef  can  be  performed  by  no  one  who  is  not  en- 
dowed with  absolute  genius.  Training,  experience, 
industry,  will  go  some  distance  in  the  French  culin- 
ary art  ;  but,  according  to  Brillat-Savarin,  in  his 
Physiologic  dtt  GoUtj  they  would  apparently  never 
qualify  a  man  for  the  sublimer  functions  of  roast- 
ing a  joint  or  a  fowl. 

"  On  dez'irnt  cuisinier  mais  on  nait  rotissenry^ 
exclaims  this  excellent  ^vriter,  who  raised  the  art 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
who  propounds  the  maxims  of  cooking  with  the 
same  gravity,  the  same  sincerity,  the  same  ardour 
as  if  he  were  laying  the  bases  of  a  grand  moral 
philosophy.  "  A  dessert  without  cheese  is  like  a 
beautiful  woman  with  but  one  eye,"  he  declared 
in  a  neat  sentence  which  admits  of  only  a  lum- 
bering translation. 

Why  a  roasting-cook  should  require  greater 
talent  than  one  of  his  kitchen  colleagues,  who, 
for  instance,  like  the  chef  spoken  of  by  Macaulay, 
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could  make  ten  different  dishes  out  of  a  poppy- 
head,  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent.  One  might 
imagine  that  the  roaster  required  nothing  but 
care  and  patience ;  but  after  the  dictum  of  so  high 
an  authority  as  Brillat-Savarin,  it  must  by  the 


nomic  versifier  was  wont,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner^ 
to  regard  the  genius  who  was  furnishing  his 
stomach  as  a  divinity — 

Uti  cuismier,  guandj'e  aine, 

Me  sem6/e  un  itre  divin. 


uninitiated  be  supposed  that  for  the  seemingly 
simple  operation  of  roasting  a  bird  or  joint  as  it 
ought  to  be  roasted,  a  combination  of  subtle 
qualities  are  requisite,  just  as  the  mere  two  hands 
of  a  watch  need,  for  their  due  regulation,  a  com- 
plex system  of  machinery. 

As  roaster,  or  in  no  matter  what  capacity,  the 
Paris  cook  had  his  poetic  eulogist.     One  gastro- 


Another  regarded  his  cook  as  a  present  from 
the  sky — 

Que  je  pmssc  toujour s,  apris  avoir  di'ti^, 
Binir  le  cuisinier  que  le  del  nia  doitite  ! 

The  science  of  cooking  in  France  was  in  a 
languid  condition  when  Francis  I.  ascended  the 
throne.     The  presence  of  ladies  at  his  court,  and 
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the  fetes  and  banquets  which  were  given,  re- 
animated the  cuisinier.  It  was  the  renaissance  of 
the  kitchen  as  well  as  of  the  arts  ;  and  Francis  I. 
imported  from  Italy  cooks  as  well  as  painters  and 
sculptors.  The  Italian  cooks  viewed  their  art  in 
a  very  serious  light.  Montaigne  well  portrays  a 
typical  member  of  their  order. 

"  Just  now,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  mentioning  an 
Italian  I  have  recently  entertained,  who  acted  as 
maitre  d  ^hdtel  to  the  late  Cardinal  Caraffe  until 
his  death.  I  made  him  describe  his  duties,  and 
he  gave  me  a  discourse  on  this  science  of  the 
jaws  with  a  gravity  and  countenance  quite  magis- 
terial, precisely  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  on 
some  subject  in  theology.  He  indicated  the 
different  stages  of  appetite:  that  which  exists  after 
fasting,  and  that  which  remains  when  the  first  or 
second  course  has  been  served  ;  the  methods  em- 
ployed, now  simply  to  gratiiy  it,  now  to  awaken 
and  spur  it ;  the  policy  with  which  he  prepares 
his  dishes,  adorning  and  embellishing  them  so  as 
to  fascinate  the  eye.  After  that  he  entered  upon 
the  order  of  the  service,  ftill  of  fine  and  important 
considerations  ;  the  whole  inflated  with  a  magni- 
ficence of  words  such  as  characterises  a  treatise 
on  the  government  of  an  empire." 

The  luxury  of  gastronomy  was  carried  to  such 
a  point  in  France  that  edicts  were  issued  by 
several  French  kings  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing it ;  but  the  Italian  cooks  whom  Catherine  de 
Medici  brought  to  the  court  of  Henri  II.  easily 
contrived  to  vanquish  the  law.  They  formed  a 
school  and  produced  pupils  who  were  destined  to 
surpass  their  preceptors.  Until  the  Revolution 
the  profession  of  cook  was  regulated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  statutes.  So  far  back  as  1 260  the  cor- 
poration of  "  goose-cooks "  (geese  being  their 
most  important  commodity)  received  statutes 
from  the  provost  of  the  merchants.  Later  on 
the  name  of  "  roasters  "  was  given  to  them  ;  and 
anyone  not  of  their  order  who  ventured  to  cook 
for  the  public  was  termed  a  traitor.  The  cooks  of 
Paris  had  already  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
enactments  when  Louis  XIV.,  in  1663,  gave  them 
new  statutes  which  were  registered  in  parliament 
the  following  year ;  nor  was  it  until  the  Revolution 
that  their  profession  became  free. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  culinary  art 
had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  epi- 
cures abounded  in  high  life,  amongst  princes, 
seigneurs,  and  even  bishops — indeed  bishops  in 
particular.  One  day  when  a  certain  archbishop 
famed  for  good  living,  in  a  sense  otherwise 
than  ecclesiastical,  had  dined  at  the  palace  of  his 
episcopal   brother  in   the  capital,  he  called  his 


servants  around  him  and  said  :  "  I  have  been 
dining  with  the  archbishop  of  Paris  ;  there  was 
this  and  that  dish,  and  such  and  such  defects. 
Now  I  tell  you,  so  that  you  may  fall  into  the 
danger,  that  if  you  were  to  treat  me  in  that 
fashion,  you  would  be  wishing  to  throw  away 
your  lives."  At  the  end  of  dinner  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  send  for  Maitre  Nicholas,  his  cook,  and 
say  :  "  Maitre  Nicholas,  what  shall  we  have  for 
supper  ?  "  After  supper  his  inquiry  was  :  **  Maitre 
Nicholas,  what  shall  we  have  for  to-morrow^s 
dinner  ?  "  Another  bishop  having  returned  home 
very  hungry  and  demanded  his  dinner,  the  epis- 
copal cook  made  his  appearance  empty-handed. 
"  As  a  bishop,"  he  said,  "  I  forgive  you  ;  but  if 
you  fail  to  produce  my  supper,  I  shall  talk  to  you 
like  a  man,  and  flatten  your  nose  for  you." 

Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  gastronomist,  but  in 
the  refinements  of  the  culinary  art  Louis  XV. 
eclipsed  his  predecessor.  The  artists  of  the 
kitchen  were  not  yet  in  his  reign  paid  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  as  they  have  since  been 
paid  in  Paris  ;  but  they  were  petted,  yielded  to, 
and  stroked  down  when  out  of  temper.  The 
cooks  from  Languedoc  were  chiefly  in  demand  at 
Paris  ;  they  received  very  large  salaries  and  exer- 
cised domestic  despotism,  the  other  servants  of 
the  household  having  to  bow  to  their  authority. 

Expense  was  nothing  when  it  became  a  question 
of  stimulating  the  jaded  appetite  of  a  count  or  a 
wealthy  merchant.  Mercie  in  his  "  Picture  of 
Paris  "  shows  us  a  maitre  d^hdtel  presenting  the 
bill  of  fare  to  his  aristocratic  master,  who  throws 
it  down  disdainfully,  exclaiming :  "  Always  the 
same  dishes  !  You  have  no  imagination.  These 
are  nothing  but  nauseating  repetitions."  "  But, 
monseigneur,  the  sauces  are  varied."  "  I  tell  you 
the  whole  thing  is  detestable,  and  I  can  no  longer 
eat  it."  "  Well,  monseigneur,  I  will  prepare  you 
a  grilled  boar."  "  When  ?  "  "  To-morrow.  I  will 
make  him  drink  sixty  bottles  of  champagne  first. 
And  after  that  I  want  you  to  eat  a  Jamaica  turtle." 
"  Bravo  !  And  when  ?  Where  is  the  turtle  ?  " 
"In  London."  "Send  a  courier  at  once  :  let  him 
fetch  it  post-haste."  The  courier  is  despatched, 
and  returns  with  the  turtle.  There  is  a  solemn 
conference  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  prepar- 
ing the  animal ;  and  after  all  kinds  of  processes, 
it  appears  on  the  table.  That  dish  has  cost  a 
thousand  crowns.  Seven  or  eight  gourmands 
devour  it,  and  while  they  are  drinking  costly 
wines  discuss  the  question  as  to  how  much  a 
peasant  can  live  on.  They  decide  that  three 
sous  a  day  are  enough  for  him,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  well  off  if  they  have 
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seventeen.    Beyond  these  figures  all  is  superfluity, 
according  to  the  turtle-devouring  economists. 

The  whole  court  of  Louis  XV.  consisted  of 
gourmands,  loyal  imitators  of  their  sovereign. 
Marshal  de  Richelieu  attached 
his  name  to  various  dishes, 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  epicure's  mouth 
water.  The  gay  and  ingenious 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  invented 
three  or  four  recipes  which 
have  become  famous.  Gastro- 
nomy, however,  did  not  flourish 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XVL, 
who  was  by  no  means  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and 
for  whose  robust  appetite 
rude  joints  of  meat  amply 
sufficed.  Coming  to  the  Re- 
volution, we  find  the  culinary 
art  injured  a  good  deal  by 
the  arbitrary  closing  of 
the  mansions  of  the  great 
nobility. 

Those  thousand  and  one 
ruinous  inventions  without 
which  courtiers,  financiers,  and 
ecclesiastics  found  existence  im- 
possible, were  seductions  for 
the  severe  Republicans.  A 
celebrated  gastronomist,  Gri- 
mod  de  la  Reynifere,  paints,  in 
what  he  doubtless  intended  for 
very  black  tints,  the  calamity 
which  marked  the  revolu- 
tionary period.  '"  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,"  he  writes, 
"  that  during  the  disastrous 
years  of  the  Revolution  not 
one  fine  turbot  entered  the 
market"  ;  and  he  has  thus 
exposed  himself  to  Republican 
reproaches  as  to  the  seat  of 
his  patriotism  and  political  sentiment  being  his 
stomach. 

All  the  celebrities  of  the  eighteenth  century  sat 
at  the  table  of  the  la  Reyniferes,  which  was  more 
sumptuously  kept  than  Scarron's.  There  was 
first  the  grandfather,  la  Reyni^re,  who  died  in 
1754  with  a  napkin  under  his  chin,  suffocated 
by  a  pdte-de-foie-gras  ;  then  the  father,  whose 
dinners  were  lietter  than  his  society,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  remark  passed  upon 
him  by  one  of  his  guests,  namely  :  "  You  can 
eat  him  ;   but  digest   him  you  cannot"  ;   and 


finally  the  son,  who  has  exercised  by  his 
pen  and  his  stomach  a  considerable  influence 
on  gastronomy,  and  rescued  French  cookery 
from  the  indifference  of  the  Revolution. 


U'nm  u  tld  Print.) 

We  have  just  mentioned  the  exquisite  table 
which  was  kept  by  the  inimitable  Scarron.  The 
time  came,  however,  when  his  resources  dwindled 
and  the  dishes  laid  before  his  distinguished  guests 
were  less  numerous  and  less  varied.  The  con- 
versation of  Scarron's  vivacious  wife,  however, 
the  future  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  did  much  to 
atone  for  a  poor  menu.  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
dinner  was  proceeding,  Scarron  received  a  secret 
message  from  his  cook— who  had  to  prepare  the 
meal  with  very  spare  materials — to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  dish,  usually  regarded  as  essential. 
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was  wanting.  Turning  his  head  aside  from  the 
guests,  Scarron  whispered  to  his  wife :  "  My  dear, 
give  them  another  of  those  charming  little  stories. 
There  is  no  roast." 

So  much  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  French  host. 
The  ingenuity  of  a  French  cook  was  perhaps 
never  better  exemplified  than  under  the  following 
circumstances.  A  rich  financier  was  once  dining 
at  an  aristocratic  table  where  one  of  the  courses 
consisted  of  some  preparation  of  veal,  highly 
gratifying  to  the  palate.  Whilst  this  course  was 
being  eaten  one  of  the  guests  happened  to  say  to 
the  host :  "  Your  epigrams,  you  know,  are  excel- 
lent." When  the  financier  got  home  he  summoned 
his  cook,  told  him  he  had  just  dined  at  a  house 
where  a  ravishing  dish  of  veal,  mysteriously 
prepared,  had  been  served,  and  directed  the 
cuisinier  to  manufacture  something  like  it, 
adding  that  he  could  not  describe  the  precise 
nature  of  the  dish,  but  that  he  knew  it  was  called 
an  "  epigram."  For  a  moment  the  cook  was 
staggered.  Then  a  sudden  inspiration  came 
upon  him,  and  he  declared  that  he  clearly  per- 
ceived how  epigrams  should  be  prepared.  Next 
day  he  invented  an  exquisite  dish,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  famous — to  his  own  and  his 
master's  glory — as  the  "  Epigrammc  de  veau  a 
la  financier  e" 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Brillat-Savarin's  that  "  the 
discovery  of  a  new  dish  is  more  precious  for  the 


universe  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  star  "  ;  and 
there  have  been  plenty  of  illustrious  diners  and 
cooks  in  Paris  who  lived  up  to  this  lofty  idea. 
The  greatest  chef  who  ever  turned  a  spit  was 
doubtless  the  immortal  Careme,  who  commenced 
his  career  as  maitre  d'kdtel  to  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand.  Having  broken  with  his  first 
master  on  some  question  of  politics,  he  was 
successively  employed  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England,  whom  he  quitted  because  George  IV. 
did  not  sufKcently  understand  the  refinements  of 
the  culinary  art  ;  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia,  whose  dominions  he  found  too  cold  ; 
by  Prince  Bagration,  who  was  a  fine  connoisseur 
but  whose  stomach  was  out  of  order ;  by  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  vulgar  culinary 
tastes  ;  and  finallybyanEnglishlord,said  tohavc 
been  a  glutton,  and  who  was  in  any  case  choked  to 
death  with  a  bone.  Careme  was  a  friend  of  the 
illustrious  Vilieroux,  famed  partly  as  Mirabeau's 
cook,  but  chiefly  for  his  courage  and  adventures. 
Having  sailed  to  the  Indies,  he  fell  into  the  midst 
of  a  savage  race  with  strong  gastronomic  instincts, 
and  prepared  for  them  such  delicious  sauces  and 
ragouts  that  they  enthusiastically  proclaimed 
him  king.  For  several  years,  with  a  frying  pan 
in  his  hand  and  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  played 
the  dual  part  of  cook  and  king.  When  he 
died  he  left  his  subjects  a  very  precious  legacy,  a 
recipe,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  bacon -omelette. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A  PARISIAN  who  is  not  rich  enough  to 
keep  a  distinguished  chef  of  his  own  will 
occasionally  order  a  dainty  dinner  to  be  for- 
warded to  him  from  some  hotel  or  restaurant ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  repast,  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready,  is  sometimes  put  into  a  hackney  cab  and 
driven  to  the  house  of  the  consignee  by  the 
cocher,  who  is  not  unaccustomed  to  find  this 
'■fare"  more  remunerative  than  the  fare  he 
habitually  conveys. 

A  glance  at  the  cocher,  as  another  of  the  Parisian 
types  of  character,  may  here  be  not  inopportune. 
As  a  matter  of  feet,  however,  the  cocher  is 
not  one  type  but  several.  The  name  applies  to 
the  driver  of  the  omnibus,  of  the  fiacre,  and 
of  the  private  carriage.  As  to  the  omnibus 
driver,  he  is  more  amiable,  more  easy-going, 
less  sarcastic  than  his  counterpart  in  London. 
Nobody  would  ever  hear  an  omnibus  driver  in 
Paris  say,  as  one  has  been  heard  to  say  in 
London,   when   a   lady  passenger  requested  to 


be    put  down  at  3?qJ Street,  "  Certainly, 

madam,  and  would  you  like  me  to  drive  up- 
stairs ? "  Nor  is  the  Paris  cabman  so  extor- 
tionate as  his  London  brother  ;  for  the  fare- 
regulations,  by  which  there  is  one  fixed  charge 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  passenger  any  distance 
within  a  certain  radius,  precludes  the  inevitable 
dispute  which  awaits  the  lady  or  gentleman  who 
in  our  metropolis  dares  to  take  a  four-wheeler 
or  a  hansom. 

Already  in  the  sixteenth  century  hackney 
carriages  were  driven  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ; 
and  any  differences  arising  between  the 
cocher  and  his  passenger  were  at  this  period 
referred  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police.  The 
private  coachmen,  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
nobility,  found  their  position  a  somewhat  perilous 
one  in  an  age  when  quarrels  were  so  frequent  on 
the  question  of  social  precedence.  If  two  aristo- 
cratic carriages  met  in  some  narrow  street, 
barring  each  other's  way,  the  footmen  would  get 
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down  and  fight  for  a  passage.  Serious  wounds 
were  sometimes  inflicted,  and  even  the  master 
would  now  and  then  step  out  of  his  vehicle  and,  with 
drawn  sword,  join  in  the  affray.  The  coachman, 
meanwhile,  prouder  in  livery  than  his  master 
in  braided  coat,  remained  motionless  on  his 
box  in  spite  of  the  blows  which  were  being  dealt 
around.  It  is  related  that  when  on  one  occasion 
a  party  of  highwaymen  attacked  the  carriage 
of  Benserade,  poet,  wit,  and  dramatic  author, 
his  coachman  sat  calmly  at  his  post,  and  amused 
himself  with  whistling  whilst  his  master  was 
being  stripped  of  everything.  From  time  to 
time  he  turned  towards  the  robbers  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  shall  you  soon  have  finished,  and 
can  I  continue  my  journey  ?  '* 

The  private  coachman  varied  in  those  days, 
as  he  has  always  done,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  master  or  mistress  whom  he  served  ;  and 
Mercier,  writing  at  a  later  period,  indicates  a 
sufficient  variety  of  cochers  of  this  class.  "  You 
can  clearly  distinguish  the  coachman  of  a 
courtesan,"  he  says,  "  from  that  of  a  president ; 
the  coachman  of  a  duke  from  that  of  a  financier  ; 
but,  at  the  exit  from  the  theatre,  would  you  like  to 
know  where  such  and  such  a  vehicle  is  going  ? 
Listen  to  the  order  which  the  master  gives  to 
the  lackey,  or  rather  which  the  latter  transmits  | 
to  the  coachman.  In  the  Marais  they  say  *  Au 
logis  ^  ;  in  the  Isle  of  St  Louis  *  A  la  maison  '  ;  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint -Germain  *  A  I'hotel  *  ;  and  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  *  Allez  ! '  With  the 
grandeur  of  this  last  word  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
impressed.  At  the  theatre  door  stands  a  thun- 
dering personage  with  a  voice  like  Stentor,  who 
cries  :  *  The  carriage  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !  ' 
*  The  carriage  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  !  ^  *  The 
carriage  of  M.  le  President !  *  His  terrible  voice 
resounds  to  the  very  interior  of  the  taverns 
where  the  lackeys  are  drinking,  and  of  the 
billiard  rooms  where  the  coachmen  are  quarrel- 
ling and  disputing.  This  voice  quite  drowns  the 
confused  sounds  of  men  and  horses.  Lackeys 
and  coachmen  at  this  re-echoing  signal  abandon 
their  pint-pots  and  their  cues,  and  rush  out  to 
resume  the  reins  and  open  the  doors." 

The  profession  of  the  hackney  coachman  has 
always  been  and  still  is  subjected  to  a  special 
legislation.  In  Paris  anyone  exercising  it  must  be 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  carry  upon  him  the 
official  documents  in  virtue  of  which  he  wields 
his  Avhip  ;  present  to  his  fare  the  card  which 
indicates  the  number  and  tariff  of  the  vehicle, 
and  which  the  passenger  must  retain  in  view  of 
possible  disputes  ;  show  politeness  to  the  public  ; 


receive  his  fare  in  advance  when  he  is  driving  to 
theatres,  balls,  or  fetes  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  crush  of  vehicles  ;  never  carry  more  than 
his  legal  number  of  passengers,  and  not  smoke 
on  duty.  When  travelling  he  must  take  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  avoid  intercepting  funeral 
processions  and  bodies  of  troops,  go  at  walking 
pace  through  the  markets  and  in  certain  other 
specified  places  ;  and,  from  nightfall,  light  up  his 
vehicle  with  a  couple  of  lamps.  The  lamps 
used  for  the  cabs  of  the  Imperial  Company  are 
blue,  yellow,  red,  or  green.  These  different 
colours  are  intended  to  induce  passengers  leav- 
ing the  theatre  at  night  to  take,  by  preference, 
those  vehicles  which  belong  to  the  quarter  in 
which  they  live  ;  blue  indicating  the  regions  of 
Popincourt  and  Belleville ;  yellow  those  of 
Poissoniere  -  Montmartre  ;  red  those  of  the 
Champs  filysees,  Passy,  and  Batignolles  ;  and 
green  those  of  the  Invalides  and  the  Observatory. 
Besides  the  penalties  pronounced  by  the  penal 
code  for  causing  death  or  personal  injury 
through  careless  driving,  minor  infractions  of  the 
regulations  are  punished,  by  the  prefect  of  police, 
with  suspension  of  licence  or,  in  certain  cases, 
final  withdrawal.  The  proprietors  and  masters 
are  responsible  for  any  offences  committed  by 
the  coachmen,  and  for  any  loss  or  injury  to 
luggage  or  other  goods  confided  to  their  vehicles 
for  transport. 

The  law  which  prescribes  to  Paris  cabmen  one 
uniform  fare  for  journeys  of  no  matter  what  length 
within  a  certain  radius  would  at  first  appear  to 
be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
who  are  thus  protected  from  extortion.  It  has  a 
great  drawback,  all  the  same.  In  London  a  cab- 
man is  always  delighted  to  see  a  gentleman  step 
into  his  vehicle,  even  though  the  welcome  he 
evinces  be  rather  that  of  the  spider  to  the  fly. 
He  unhesitatingly  drives  him  to  his  destination, 
and  the  gentleman,  even  though  he  is  fleeced  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  at  least  gets  where  he 
wished  to  go.  But  the  Paris  cabman  is  fastidious. 
If  the  destination  mentioned  by  the  intending 
passenger  does  not  exactly  suit  him,  he  is  prone 
to  shake  his  head,  ply  his  whip,  and  drive  away 
with  an  empty  vehicle. 

The  alacritv  and  enthusiasm   of  the  London 

■J 

cabman  are  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  has  his 
passenger  safely  inside  the  hansom  or  **  growler  " 
his  soul  is  animated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
fare  indefinitely  in  excess  of  the  legal  tariflf.  The 
uniformity  of  fares  in  Paris  deprives  the  cabman 
of  any  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  work,  as  it 
likewise  strips  him  of  some  of  the  curious  and 
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amusing  characteristics  which  he  might  other- 
wise exhibit. 

In  our  own  metropolis  a  femous  millionaire, 
having  ridden  one  day  in  a  cab  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  tendered  the  driver  a  shilling 
in  payment  of  his  fare.     The  driver  stared  at  the 


daily  paper,  but  an  unhappy  scribe  whose  task  it 
was  to  put  into  epistolary  form  such  matter  as 
was  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  illiterate 
cabmen,  workmen,  and  servant  girls.  The  little 
booths  with  desks  in  front  where  he  exercised  his 
strange  profession  have  disappeared  as  Paris  has 


coin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  then  proceeded 
to  remonstrate.  "  Both  your  sons,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  whenever  they  ride  in  my  hansom,  pay  me 
at  least  half-a-crown."  "  I  dare  say  they  do," 
replied  the  millionaire,  "for  they  have  an  old 
fool  of  a  father  to  back  them  up."  In  Paris, 
where  this  millionaire  had  a  brother  as  rich  as 
himself,  such  an  incident  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Another  figure  of  the  Paris  streets  is,  or  rather 
until  some  twenty-five  years  ago  was,  the  Public 
Writer ;   not  the  contributor  to  an  important 


been  demolished  and  rebuilt.  The  spread  of 
education  among  the  lower  classes  was  really  his 
death-blow. 

The  public  writer  was  usually  an  old  man, 
sometimes  one  of  erudition,  who  had  been 
reduced  by  severe  reverses  or  persistent  misery 
to  a  very  low  position.  He  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand,  and  could  on  occasion  compose  a  poem. 
He  could  execute  a  piece  of  penmanship  in  so 
many  different  handwritings  (seventeen  or 
eighteen),  and  his  flourishes  and  ornamentations 
were  so  magnificent,  that  he  would  never  have 
prostituted  his  pen  to  the  service  of  shopgirls 
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and  domestics  had  not  starvation  stared  him  in 
the  face.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  an 
acquaintanceship  with  the  Muses  solaced  him, 
and  caused  him  to  forget  the  day  of  his  greatness 
when,  holding  the  diploma  of  a  "  master-writer," 


he  inscribed  the  Ten  Commandments  or  executed 
a  dedication  to  the  king  on  a  bit  of  vellum 
smaller  than  a  crown  piece.  He  could  dash  off 
verses  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  had  always  in 
reserve  a  varied  assortment  of  festive  songs, 
wedding -lines,  epitaphs,  and  simple  and  double 
acrostics,  to  serve  whatever  occasion  might  arise. 
Above  the  Public  Writer's  door,  which  he  threw 
open  every  morning  to  his  clients,  this  legend 
was  inscribed  : — -"  The  Tomb  of  Secrets."  The 
passer-by  thus  learned  that  there— in  the  words 
of  a  French  chronicler — "behind  those  four 
coarsely -whitened  windows  of  the  entrance  door, 
was  an  ear  and  a  hand  which  held  the  key  of 
human  infirmities ;  that  there,  smiling  and 
serviceable.  Discretion  resided  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Curious  to  see  everything,  you  approached  ;  a 
few  specimens  of  petitions  to  the  Chief  of  the 
State,  drawn  up  on  official  paper  and  sealed  with 
wafers,  gave  you  a  foretaste  of  the  master's  dex- 
terity.    Moreover  you  could  read,  in  a  position 


well  exposed  to  view,  some  piece  of  poetic  inscrip- 
tion, deficient  in  neither  rhyme  nor  even  reason, 
and  cleverly  calculated  to  allure  you  forthwith. 
The  running  hand,  the  round  hand,  the  English 
hand,  and  the  Gothic  hand  alternated  freely  in 
the  ingenious  composition,  not  to  mention  the 
flourishings  with  which  the  lines  ended,  the 
page  encased  in  ornamented  spirals,  the  capitals 
complicated  with  arabesques,  and  so  forth.  One 
day  we  read  one  of  the  writings  peculiar  to  this 
profession,  and  copied  it  with  a  haste  which  wc 
do  not  regret  to-day  when  the  booth  where  wc 
saw  it  has  been  removed.  This  booth,  a  mere 
plank  box,  three  feet  square,  whence  issued  during 
forty  years  an  incalculable  number  of  letters, 
petitions,  and  other  documents,  was  situated  in 
the  quarter  of  Saint-Victor,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rue  des  Fosses,  Saint-Bernard.  Its  occupant 
was  a  man  named  ttienne  Larroque,  an  old 
bailiff  whom  misfortune  had  reduced  to  this  poor 


trade.      Nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  this  Nestor 
of  public  writers  was  known  to  everybody." 

To  the  pedestrian  his  signboard  proclaimed 
the  particulars  of  his  profession  in  a  piece  of 
poetry  which   might  at  all  events  have   been 
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much  worse,  and  of  which  the  metre  was  marred 
only  by  one  fauh — a  certain  hne  with  a  foot 
too  much.  Dressed  in  a  frock  coat  maltreated 
by  years,  the  writer,  continues  the  before-men- 
tioned chronicler,  sat  in  his  office,  with  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  all  his  pens  cut 
before  him.  He  placed  himself  eagerly  at  the 
service  of  anyone  who  crossed  the  threshold. 
Sometimes  the  strangest  revelations  were  confided 
to  bim.  Installed  in  his  cane  arm-chair,  furnished 
with  a  cushion  which  he  had  sat  upon  till  it  was 
crushed  to  a  pancake,  he  lent  a  grave  ear  to  the 
pretty  little  rosy  mouths  that  came  to  tell  him 
everything,  as  though  he  were  a  confessor  or  a 
physician,  and  took  up  his  pen  to  write  for  them 
their  letters  of  love  or  complaint.  More  than 
one  unhappy  girl  came  to  him  to  sigh  and  weep 
and  to  accuse  the  monster  who  had  sworn  to  wed 
her  ;  more  than  one  fireman  came  to  confess  to 
bim  the  flame  which  was  burning  in  his  breast ; 


literary  advantage  of  the  confidences  entrusted  to 
him.  Richardson's  knowledge  of  the  female  heart 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  good  faith  with  which 
he  inspired  a  number  of  young  ladies,  who  there- 
upon gave  him,  unconsciously,  material  for  such 


more  than  one  soldier  to  request  him  to  pen  a 
challenge. 

As  the  depository  of  secrets  innumerable,  the 
Public  Writer  was  a  most  important  personage  ; 
or  would  have  been  had  he  been  able  to  take  full 


characters  as  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  They 
consulted  him  now  and  then  about  their  love 
letters.  But  the  Public  Writer  had  love  letters. 
letters  of  reproach,  letters  of  explanation,  letters 
of  farewell,  to  write  every  day,  and  by  the 
dozen.  It  is  not  recorded,  ho\vever,  that  anj- 
Public  Writer  was  sufficiently  inspired,  or  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  his  habitual  work  to  turn  the 
dramatic  materials  which  must  often  have  come 
beneath  him  into  novels  or  plays. 

The  personage  known  as  the  Public  Writer  was 
at  least  a  more  usehil  institution  than  the  book 
entitled  "  The  Complete  Letter- Writer,"  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  supply  correspondence  in 
regard  to  every  possible  incident  in  life.  The 
Public  Writer  was,  if  up  to  his  work,  capable  of 
suiting  his  language  to  peculiar  cases,  whereas 
the  Complete  Letter -Writer  was  an  oracle  whose 
utterances  came  forth  hard  and  fast,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ignorant  devotees  could  not  change 
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them.     Thus  the  illiterate  persons  who  could  not  admiration  for  locks  of  gold  such  as  belong  in 

read    at    all  had    a  clear    advantage  over    those  profusion,    not  to  the  girl,   but    to   her    buxom 

whose  education  enabled  them  to  read  the  Com-  mother.     When    the    husband's  jealousy  is   ex- 

plete  Letter- Writer,  but  not  to  apply  it.     In  an  cited    and   a  variety  of  comic  incidents    have 

excellent   farce   by    M.  Varin,  one   of  the   best  resulted  therefrom,  it  appears  that  the  unlettered 

comic  dramatists  of  the  French  stage,  an  amusing  and    moreover    foolish   young   clerk   has  copied 


equivoque — or  quiproqur>  as  the  French  say — is 
caused  by  an  ignorant  young  man  in  some  house 
of  business  addressing  a  love  letter  to  the  dark- 
haired  daughter  of  his  employer,  which  expresses 


his  epistle  out  of  a  letter-book,  and,  thinking 
apparently  that  one  love  letter  would  do  as  well 
as  another,  has  addressed  to  a  girl  with  dark 
hair  a  declaration  intended  by  the  author  of  the 
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Complete  Letter- Writer  for  a  woman  who  is 
beautifully  blonde.  No  such  mistake  as  this 
could  have  occurred  had  the  amorous  young 
clerk  told  his  case  to  a  Public  Writer,  and  ordered 
an  appropriate  letter  for  the  occasion. 

Another  interesting  type  of  street  character  in 
X^aris  is  the  houqueti^rc  or  flower-girl.  She  is 
more  enterprising  and  engaging  than  her  counter- 
part in  London.  She  will  approach  a  gentleman 
who  happens  to  be  walking  past  and  stick  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  leaving  it  to  his  own 
sense  of  chivalry  whether  he  pays  her  anything 
or  not.  Nor  does  the  device  infrequently  pro- 
duce a  piece  of  silver.  There  is  generally  one 
flower-girl  in  Paris  who  poses  as  a  celebrity — 
either  on  account  of  her  beauty  or  of  other  quali- 
ties of  a  more  indefinable  character.  Fashionable 
Parisians  resort  to  her  stall  and  pay  fantastic 
prices  for  whatever  bloom  she  pins  to  their 
breast.  The  flower-girl  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who 
used  to  attend  the  races  and  ply  her  trade  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  grand  stand,  expected  a  louis  as 
her  ordinary  fee. 

The  oyster  -  woman,  too,  is  a  highly  im- 
portant personage.  Paris  consumes  three  hun- 
dred million  oysters  a  year,  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  these  bivalves  keeps  the  lady  in 
question  sufficiently  active  whilst  the  season 
lasts.  At  breakfast-time  or  dinner-time,  with  a 
white  napkin  thrust  in  her  girdle,  a  knife  in  her 
hand,  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  she  is  to  be  seen 
stationed  at  the  entrance  to  restaurants  in  antici- 
pation of  the  waiter  rushing  out  and  shouting  : 
**  One  dozen,"  *'  Two  dozen,"  or  "  Ten  dozen — 
open  !  "  A  police  ordinance  of  September  2Sth, 
1 77 1,  forbade  oyster-women  to  exercise  their 
trade  between  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  loth 
of  September,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  200  francs 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  stock.  This  ordin- 
ance was  destined  to  fall  into  disuse  ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  prohibited  months  are  those  in  which 
oysters  are  at  their  worst,  the  ccaiUercs  of  Paris 
do  in  fact  to-day  suspend  their  trade  during  May, 
June,  July,  and  August — months  which  they 
devote  to  the  sale  of  sugared  barley-water  and 
other  cooling  beverages. 

In  Paris  a  sempstress  is  supposed  to  be  "  gen- 
tille^''  a  lingere^  or  getter-up  of  linen,  "  aimahle^'' 
a  flower-girl  **  pretty."  The  oyster-woman, 
although  not  characterised  by  any  one  particu- 
lar quality,  is  credited  with  a  combination  of 
qualities  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree. 
Without  being  in  her  first  youth,  she  is  young  ; 
without  being  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  she  does 
not  lack   personal   charm  ;   and   frequently  she 


invests  even  the  opening  of  oysters  with  a  grace 
which  may  well  excite  admiration.  La  belle 
ecatllh'e  is  indeed  the  name  traditionally  applied 
to  her.  With  the  origin  of  this  name  a  tragic 
story  is  associated. 

There  was  once  a  charmingly  pretty  oyster-girl 
named  Louise  Leroux,  known  as  La  belle  ecaillhc. 
She  had  a  lover  named  Montreuil,  a  fireman,  who, 
in  a  moment  offranticjealousy,  plunged  his  sword 
into  her  breast.  This  horrible  crime  at  once 
rendered  "the  beautiful  oyster -girl  "  famous,  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in 
due  time  the  legend  of  her  life  and  love  took 
dramatic  form,  and  found  its  way  to  the  stage. 
The  interest  excited  in  her  unhappy  end  was  all 
the  greater  inasmuch  as  her  murderer  had  eluded 
justice  by  flying  to  England,  where,  in  London, 
he  set  up  as  a  fencing  master.  The  Gaiete 
Theatre  achieved,  in  1837,  one  of  its  greatest 
successes  by  putting  on  the  boards,  under  the 
title  of  La  *Belle  ficaillhe^  the  tragic  history  of 
Louise  Leroux. 

Since  then  the  name  has  been  familiarly  applied 
without  discrimination  to  the  female  oyster-sellers 
of  Paris,  many  of  whom  have  well  deserved  it. 
But  while  bearing  the  name,  they  have  aban- 
doned the  traditional  fireman,  as  rather  too  dan- 
gerous a  commodity.  In  lieu  of  firemen  they 
have  captivated  notaries,  financiers,  and  others 
in  superior  stations  of  life  ;  whilst  one  is  known 
to  have  turned  the  head  of  a  state  minister,  who, 
even  if  he  did  not  marry  her,  confessed  the  passion 
with  which  she  inspired  him  by  devouring 
thirty-two  dozen  of  her  oysters  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  The  flame  within  him  had 
first  been  excited  by  the  siren's  ready  wit.  As 
he  was  entering  a  restaurant  one  day,  a  friend 
who  accompanied  him  remarked:  "To-day,  my 
dear  sir,  more  than  ever,  France  dances  on  a 
volcano."  "  What  nonsense ! "  cried  the  ecatllhe  ; 
"  she  dances  on  a  heap  of  oysters  !  "  Next  day 
the  exclamation  was  reported  in  a  Paris  journal, 
which  easily  turned  it  to  political  account. 

There  was  another  oyster-girl  who  solved  a 
question  of  lexicographic  definition  which  had 
hopelessly  baflfled  the  Academicians.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Dictionnairc  de  PAcademte  was 
being  prepared,  and  it  became  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  distinction  of  meaning  between  the  two 
expressions  de  suite  and  tout  de  suite.  The  forty 
Academicians  were  all  at  variance  about  it,  and 
were  about  to  tear  their  hair,  when  one  of  them, 
Nepomucene  Lemercier,  exclaimed  :  '*  Let  us  go 
and  dine  at  Ramponneau^s.  That's  better  than 
disputing.     We  can   discuss  the  matter  during 
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dessert."  "Agreed,"  replied  another  member — 
Nodier.  The  Academicians  forthwith  set  out, 
and  when  they  had  arrived  at  their  destination 
one  of  them,  Parseval-Grandmaison,  who  ordered 
the  dinner,  said  to  the  ecaillire  :  "  Open  forty 
dozen  oysters  for  us  i/e  state,  and  serve  them  /out 


de  suite.'''  "  But,  sir,''  replied  the  oyster- worn  an, 
"  if  I  open  them  de  suite,  I  cannot  serve  them  tr,ul 
de  suite."'  The  Academicians  looked  at  each  other 
in  astonishment.  The  problem  had  been  solved. 
They  had  now  discovered  that  of  the  two  expres- 
sions tout  de  suite  indicated  the  greater  celerity. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE   ENGLISH   AND 
he  English nuu  Abroad—  M.  Lemi 


[■  ITHERTO  the  types  of  character  which 


come 
into  other  lands  to  una  tneniseives.  if  they 
easily  form  acquainUnceship  with  foreigners, 
they  are  more  fastidious  in  approaching  each 
other.  An  EngHshman  will  make  friends  with 
a  Frenchman  without  the  ceremony  of  presenta- 
tion, I  mean  of  introduction,  but  never  with 
another  Enghshman.  A  couple  of  Enghshmen 
stare  at  each  other  very  hard  before  saj'ing,  '  How 
do  you  do?'" 

Pimch  many  years  ago  noticed  this  national 


XTv  we  have  noticed' have  been  native.  Let  j  characteristic  in  a  picture  which  represented 
us  vary  them  by  a  glance  at  the  typical  foreigner  English  visitors  to  Paris  breakfasting  at  the 
or  rather  foreigners  residing  or  sojourning  in  Paris,  i  table 


1  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and,  although   the 


lO 
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only  guests  in  the  room,  solemnly  ignoring  each 
other's  existence. 

But  M.  Lemoinne  goes  further  than  Punch. 
"If  the  English  leave  their  native  land/' 
he  says,  "  it  is  not  to  find  their  own  compatriots  ; 
it  is  to  see  new  men  and  new  things.  Even 
when  you  understand  their  language,  they  prefer 
to  talk  to  you  in  their  bad  French.  The  thing 
is  intelligible  enough  :  they  wish  to  learn,  and 
have  no  desire  to  teach.  You  are  regarded 
simply  as  a  book  and  a  grammar.  The  foreigner 
must  be  turned  to  some  account." 

So  far  excellent.  But  let  us  return  to  Samuel 
Johnson.  When  he  visited  Paris  did  he  air  his 
'•  bad  French  "  ?  No,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
speak  a  word  of  anything  but  English.  This  by 
no  means  confirms  M.  Lemoinne's  proposition. 
Yet  in  fairness,  let  it  be  said,  Johnson's  chief 
objection  to  talking  French  in  Paris  was  a  fear 
lest  he  should  "  put  his  foot  in  it,"  and,  lexico- 
grapher as  he  was,  excite  by  some  grammatical 
blunder  the  ridicule  of  irreverent  Parisians. 

Let  us  see,  however,  to  what  lengths  M. 
Lemoinne  is  prepared  to  go.  "  If  there  was  ever 
a  people  who  have  the  sentiment  of  nationality, 
it  is,"  he  says,  *'  the  English.  They  are  impreg- 
nated, petrified  with  it ;  the  thing  is  fatiguing  and 
offensive.  But  in  order  to  affirm  and  manifest  this 
sentiment  the  English  have  no  need  to  group  them- 
selves, to  form  themselves  into  a  society.  An 
Englishman  is  to  himself  England  alone  ;  he  carries 
his  nation  in  him,  with  him,  on  him  ;  he  does  not 
require  to  be  several.  Everywhere  he  is  at  home  : 
the  atmosphere  is  his  kingdom  and  the  ambient 
air  his  property.  Religion  enters  largely  into 
this  temperament.  The  Englishman  carries  not 
only  his  nation,  but  his  religion  with  him  ;  he 
scours  the  whole  earth  with  his  Bible  for  com- 
panion :  the  Frenchman,  habitually  catholic, 
requires  a  bell  and  a  priest^ — he  does  not  know 
how  to  converse  directly  with  Heaven.  From  a 
social  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  English  find 
France  freer,  more  liberal,  more  open  than  their 
own  country.  English  society,  at  home,  is  regu- 
lated like  music-paper  ;  it  has  a  severe  hierarchy, 
in  which  the  most  idiotic  little  lord  stands 
before  a  man  of  genius  without  a  title.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  a  very  narrow  space  which  separ- 
ates England  fi-om  France  ;  but  this  space  is  a  gulf. 
The  two  countries  are  in  constant  relationship ; 
but  they  never  arrive  at  any  resemblance  to  each 
other.  We  have  not  the  political  liberty  of  the 
English,  and  they  have  not  our  social  equality. 
An  Englishman  could  not  live  with  laws  like 
those   which,  in   France,  regulate  the  right   of 


speaking,  the  right  of  writing,  the  right  of 
petitioning,  the  right  of  assembling,  the  right  of 
going  and  coming  ;  but  a  Frenchman  would  be 
stifled  amidst  those  thousand  conventional  bonds 
which  form  English  society.  The  influence  of 
convention  in  England  is  such  that  it  equals  and 
even  surpasses  the  tyranny  of  the  political  and 
administrative  law^s  of  the  Continent.  That  is 
why  the  Englishman,  after  a  stay  of  some  time, 
and  when  the  ice  of  his  nature  is  a  little  melted, 
moves  amongst  foreigners  as  freely  as  he  moves 
at  home.  No  possible  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  Frenchman  in  London  and  the 
Englishman  in  Paris ;  or  at  all  events  the  com- 
parison can  only  be  an  antithesis.  The  French- 
man who  pays  a  visit  to  England  will,  so  soon 
as  presented,  be  welcomed  with  a  boundless 
hospitality,  provided  his  visit  is  only  a  flying  one; 
but  if  he  apparently  wishes  to  take  root,  the  soil 
refuses,  and  society  shuts  itself  up  and  retires  as 
though  a  descent  were  being  made  upon  its 
territory.  It  must  be  confessed,  moreover,  that 
France  is  not  usually  represented  in  England  by 
the  cream  or  flower  of  her  population  ;  and  for  a 
simple  reason,  namely,  that  a  Frenchman  does 
not  go  to  England  for  pleasure  or  from  choice, 
and  that  he  has  no  idea  but  that  of  returning  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  apart,  even,  from  these 
particular  circumstances,  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  English  social  atmosphere  suflices  to  asphyx- 
iate a  Frenchman.  It  is  a  world,  an  order  of 
ideas,  an  assemblage  of  laws  and  customs  entirely 
different  from  all  others. 

"A  Parisian  may  for  years  walk  round  English 
society  as  he  would  walk  round  the  wall  of 
China,  without  being  able  to  find  either  a  door 
or  a  window.  He  understands  absolutely  nothing 
about  it. 

"  In  France,  on  the  contrary.  Englishmen  find 
a  greater  social  liberty.  French  society  is  an 
open  society  ;  French  manners  are  cosmopolitan 
manners.  The  most  diverse  peoples  can  in  France 
find  their  place  without  losing  their  national 
character.  In  our  country  everyone  is  at  home, 
and  the  Englishman  gets  on  comfortably  enough. 
In  the  Englishman,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  citizen  and  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  he  is  both.  When  the  national 
interests  or  passions  are  in  question  he  does  not 
scruple  to  intrigue  and  conspire  ;  when  he  is 
unconcerned  with  the  politics  of  the  country 
where  he  happens  to  find  himself,  he  practises 
the  greatest  reserve  and  mixes  in  nothing.  See 
the  English  at  Paris.  'They  assist  at  all  our 
revolutions  as  mere  spectators  ;  their  sole  care  is 
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to  get  a  good  seat.  They  always  come  to 
their  ambassador  to  request  a  presentation  at  the 
Tuileries  and  tickets  for  I  he  court  ball." 

So  far  we  have  presented  the  observations  of 
M.  Lemoinne  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 
That  his  skilful  pen,  however,  penetrates  some- 
times into  the  regions  of  truth  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  his  remarks  not  infrequently  recall 
those  of  foreign  writers  so  famous  as  to  be 
regarded  more  or  less  as  oracular.  Heine,  after 
visiting  London,  complained  that  at  an  English 
dinner  party  the  gentlemen,  after  the  ladies 
had  retired  from  the  dining-room,  remained  at 
table  for  an  hour  or  two  to  saturate  themselves 
with  port.  Heine,  it  must  be  remembered, 
took  a  perverse  delight  in  satirising  everything 
English.  But  that  we,  in  England,  do  leave  the 
ladies  to  drink  their  after-dinner  coffee  in  the 
desolation  of  the  drawing-room  must  be  hand- 
somely admitted.  M.  Lemoinne  notices  this 
peculiarity. 

"  The  time  has  passed,"  he  says-*— with  burlesque 
drollery — **  when  the  true  Englishman  remained 
at  table  for  several  hours  after  dinner  and  ended 
by  slumbering  beneath  it.  Now,  when  the 
ladies  have  quitted  the  dining-room,  the  gentle- 
men content  themselves  with  circulating  the 
Bordeaux  for  twenty  minutes.  In  France  we 
are  beginning  to  divest  ourselves  of  certain 
prejudices  concerning  the  English.  For  a  long 
time  we  regarded  the  English  character  as 
synonymous  with  *  spleen.'  It  was  an  old  French 
author  who  said  of  the  English  :  *  They  amuse 
themselves  sadly,  after  the  custom  of  their 
country.' 

"  The  fact  is  the  English  are  gay  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  sometimes  even  expansive  and  noisy  ; 
but  they  are  not  gay  with  everybody,  nor  on 
a  first  acquaintance.  They  must  unfreeze  ;  they 
are  like  the  wine  of  Bordeaux,  which,  to  give 
forth  its  fragrance,  has  to  be  warmed." 

After  this,  however,  a  very  dubious  compli- 
ment is  paid  to  our  compatriots.  "It  is  certain 
that  this  race  is  robuster  than  others,  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men.  It  spends  more,  consumes 
more,  and  absorbs  more.  See  how  well  these 
pretty  white  and  red-complexioned  Englishwomen 
can  take  their  sherry  and  their  champagne  ! 
Observe  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  going  to  ex- 
ercise their  palate  at  the  pastry-cook's  with  coffee, 
chocolate,  ices,  all  kinds  of  cakes  and  sandwiches ; 
you  are  staggered  at  the  quantity  of  these  delicacies 
they  can  put  out  of  sight.  See  them  at  the 
buffets  of  all  those  official  fetes  of  which  they 


form  the  finest  ornament.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them,  especially  when  you  know  that  their  appe- 
tite is  not  destructive  of  sentiment."  Now,  how- 
ever, for  a  compliment  which  is  absolutely 
sincere.  "  We  venture  to  say  that  English  society 
in  Paris  has  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on 
French  society,  and  that  it  has  introduced  cor- 
diality into  intimate  relationships.  The  hand- 
shake of  the  English  lady,  for  instance,  has  long 
shocked,  and  still  shocks  our  purists.  Their  fault 
is  that  they  believe  an  amiable  woman  must  be 
too  accessible,  and  that  a  certain  liberty  of  manners 
implies  an  equal  liberty  of  conduct.  With  such 
ideas  as  these  they  bring  up  daughters  who, 
having  given  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  imagine 
that  they  have  given  everything  and  have  no 
longer  anything  to  protect ;  whereas  a  pretty 
little  English  girl  who  gives  her  hand  gives 
nothing  else,  and  knows  how  to  defend  the 
rest." 

Another  trait  of  the  English  character  is,  we 
are  assured,  an  *'  interest  in  religious  questions." 
English  ladies  are  "  all  more  or  less  theologians-^ 
veritable  doctors  in  petticoats.  English  girls  will 
hold  forth  to  you  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  free 
will.  You  will  meet  them  at  church,  listening 
to  sermons  and  going  through  services,  and  even 
taking  notes.  But  what  does  that  matter,  since 
it  does  not  prevent  them  from  serving  out  the  tea 
admirably,  from  rearing  their  children  later  on,  and 
ft-om  being  model  housewives  and  model  mothers? 
If  our  Frenchwomen  cry  *  Fie '  upon  the  blue- 
stocking, that  is  perhaps  because  it  is  too  green  ; 
a  little  theology  would  not  hurt  them.  It  is  at 
church  that  you  get  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  English  society  in  Paris.  On  Sunday  you  have 
only  to  visit  the  Faubourg  St.-Honore  towards 
two  o'clock  ;  you  will  encounter  quite  a  procession 
of  English  men  and  women  coming  from  the 
Rue  d'Agnesseau,  with  their  prayer-books  and 
their  Sunday  demeanour.  I  say  the  church,  but 
I  ought  to  say  the  churches  ;  for  the  English 
have  nowadays  in  Paris  almost  as  many  chapels 
as  religions.  There  is  the  Embassy  chapel  for 
Anglicans  of  the  established  religion,  an  English 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  Rue  Bayard,  another 
English  chapel  in  the  Rue  Royale,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  chapel  and  two  English  Methodist 
places  of  worship  in  the  Rue  Roquepine,  inde- 
pendently of  American  chapels.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  English  observe  Sunday  in  Paris 
as  strictly  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  their  own 
country.  Respect  for  the  Sabbath  is  an  observ- 
ance which  they  know  very  well  how  to  dis- 
pense  with   amongst  foreigners.     On    Sunday, 
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from  time  to  time,  you  see  some  individual  in  1  which  proclaims  his  nationality  from  afar.  Thus 
black  attire,  and  invariably  adorned  with  an  moustached,  the  Englishman  goes  to  Paris — so 
umbrella,  who,  seated  on  one  of  the  seats  in  a  M.  Lemoinne  evidently  thinks — to  have  his  full 
public  garden,  pretends  to  ignore  a  little  pamphlet  fling.  "Amongst  us,"  he  says,  "a  grave  man 
which  is  intended  to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  may  occasionally  dress  up  to  go  to  a  ball,  wear 
pedestrian  who  passes,  and  which  turns  out  to  fancy  costume,  or  take  part  in  a  quadrille,  and 
be  a  dissertation  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  :  next  morning  resume  his  function  as  state  coun- 
There  are  still,  perhaps,  a  few  hotels  specially  cillor  or  referendary.  So  the  Englishman  precipi- 
designed  for  English  people,  where  the  Bible  tates  himself  into  the  French  world  as  into  a  great 
Society  causes  to  be  placed  in  every  bedroom  a  masked  ball,  puts  on  a  false  nose,  dances  at  Paris 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  bearing  its  own  stamp.  '  extravagant  steps  which  he  calls  French  dances, 
This  ardour  of  propagandism  has  begun,  how-  cuts  capers,  sups  and  gets  maudlin,  and  when  he 
ever,  to  abate,  and  the  English  in  general  are  has  finished  his  French  tour,  tranquilly  resumes 
by  no  means  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  the  his  duties  as  member  of  parliament  or  no  matter 
Paris  Sunday.    Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Sabbath    what.'* 

of  London  must  feel  the  difference.  Every  To  English  ladies  M.  Lemoinne  is  a  good  deal 
Frenchman  who  has  just  missed  dying,  not  only  '  more  gallant.  He  is  obliged  to  point  out  that 
of  ennui,  but  of  hunger  and  thirst,  during  the  they  over-dress  and  stride  along  the  Boule- 
hours  of  service  in  England — hearing  his  footsteps  vards  like  dismounted  dragoons.  "Yet,  make 
resound  in  the  desolate  streets — will  understand  i  no  mistake,"  he  adds.  "  In  that  still  crude  block 
the  solace  experienced  by  an  Englishman  on  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  superb  work  of 
finding  that  the  coast  is  clear  for  him  at  Paris    art.     What  fine  construction,  what  solid  layers, 


and  Versailles.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
number  of  English  families  who  do  not  receive 
on  Saturday  evening  because  the  festivity  or  the 
dancing  might  encroach  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  but 
what  is  a  sin  on  English  territory  is  not  so  on 
French  territory,  and  the  English  do  not  scruple 
to  pass  midnight  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room." 


what  grand  architecture  !  Wait  till  art  has  put 
her  hand  to  these  materials  ;  wait  till  the  English- 
woman has  learned  how  to  walk,  carry  herself, 
and  dress,  and  until,  to  her  native  beauty,  she  has 
added  acquired  grace — then  you  will  have  the 
finest  type  of  creation  and  of  civilisation.  The 
native  Englishwoman  who  has  become  a  natural- 


This  drolly  severe  but,  from  a  literary  point  of   ised  Parisian  is  perfection." 


view,  admirable  writer  seems  to  think  that    an 
Englishman  is  a  sort  of  fox-terrier,  or  mastiff. 


In   spite  of  the   modified   tribute  which  this 
writer  pays  to  Englishwomen,  it  may  be  said  that 


which  having  been  chained  up  for  a  length  of  i  he  has  handled  our  nation  very  roughly.     In  the 


time  becomes,  when  you  let  him  loose,  extremely 
rampant  and  ill-conducted.     "  There  are  so  many 


present  day  England  and  France  would  no  longer, 
in  a  European  war,  fight  side  by  side  as  they  did 


things  the  English  would  not  do  at  home,  that  in  the  Crimea ;  and  a  little  unconscious  Anglo- 

they   do   without    scruple    amongst    foreigners,  phobia   tinctures   the   writings   even  of  such  a 

Once  abroad  they  indemnify  themselves  for  their  skilful  and   impartial  essayist  as  M.  Lemoinne. 

national  reserve  ;  it  is  on  the  foreigner  that  they  The  Americans  in  Paris  are  regarded,  by  French 


revenge  themselves  for  the  shackles  of  their  own 
etiquette  and  social  laws.  In  crossing  the  Channel 


writers  generally,  from  a  much  more  favourable 
point  of  view.      Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  hear 


they  pitch  their  solemn  vestments  into  the  sea.  what  M.  Andr^  Leo  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 
In  London  they  will  not  go  to  the  opera  dressed  '  "  If  you  walk  through  the  Champs  6lys^es,  from 
in  anything  but  black  ;  here  they  go  in  a  tweed  \  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  T^toile, 
coat  and  a  slouch  hat."  After  this  Monsieur  ,  or  through  the  avenues  which  converge  there, 
Lemoinne  seems  very  much  upset  by  the  mous-  ,  from  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine,  in  the 
taches  which  Englishmen  display  as  they  pro-  Quartier  St.-Honore  towards  the  Pare  Monceaux, 
menade  in  the  Boulevards.  There  was  a  time,  you  will  frequently  meet  women  richly  adorned, 
he  assures  us,  when  a  Frenchman  crossing  the  ,  men  wn'th  light-coloured  beards,  tranquil  and 
Channel  and  wishing  to  have  a  fashionable  air  i  placid  ;  young  women  of  lively  and  decided  mien, 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  moustache— a  time  pretty  children  with  curly  hair,  whose  physiog- 
when  English  caricaturists  never  represented  a  nomy  is  at  once  full  of  candour  and  of  assurance. 
Frenchman  without  a  pair  of  long,  ill-combed  i  All  these  individuals,  isolated  or  grouped,  offer 
moustaches.  To-day  the  thing  is  reversed.  Itisthe  ;  you  pretty  nearly  the  same  type  ;  a  countenance 
Englishman  who  wears  this  grotesque  appendage    which  is  strong  in  comparison  with  the  small. 
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piercing  grey  eyes,  and  flexible  features,  often 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  .  .  .  All 
nationalities,  indeed,  meet  and  knock  against 
each  other  in  this  new  quarter  with  its  fine 
avenues  and  its  sylvan  groves.  But  there  is  an 
evident  predominance  of  English  and  American 
language  and  customs,  as  appears  h'om  the 
signs  over  the  chemists'  shops,  the  stores,  the 
boarding-houses,    and    the   special   pastry-cooks, 


protests  that  "  such  a  criticism  passed  upon  a  new 
people,  who  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  them- 
selves before  everything  with  work  and  industry, 
is  too  hasty.  American  artists  already  exist ;  and 
already  their  efforts  and  their  ambitions  foretell 
the  development  of  that  noble  and  precious 
human  faculty  the  germ  of  ivhich  exists  in  every 
people  and  every  man,  but  which  necessitates  a 
certain  leisure  and  a  certain  mental  education." 


where  cakes,  pies,  and  puddings  are  displayed  in 
the  window.  Yet  although  in  this  region  a  unity 
of  language  and  conformity  of  habits  unite  the 
English  and  the  Americans,  the  two  societies 
intermix  very  little.  Anglophobia,  as  a  national 
and  popular  sentiment,  is  perhaps  more  ardent 
in  the  United  States  than  amongst  us." 

In  a  general  way  the  resident  American  popu- 
lation of  Paris  consists  of  the  Diplomatic  body, 
bankers,  families  who  have  come  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  artists  eager  to  study  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Parisian  galleries.  The 
American  nation  is  accused  of  being  devoid  of 
artistic  sentiment ;  but  M.  Andr^  Leo  stoutly 


Apart  from  the  American  residing  in  Paris,  and 
the  American  who,  binding  himself  to  the  nation 
by  more  than  lengthened  residence,  has  married 
into  some  French  family — an  occurrence  by  no 
means  rare — there  is  the  flying  American  visitor 
to  Paris,  whose  headquarters  are  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  establish- 
ment, by  its  central  position,  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, its  luxury  and  its  comfort,  enjoys  an 
enormous  reputation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Yankee  leaves  New  York  for  the 
Grand  Hotel.  It  is  not  till  he  passes  its  threshold 
that  he  feels  himself  on  terra  firma  again  ;  it  is 
here  that  he  finds  out  where  he  is  and  gets  his 
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information.  If  his  means  or  his  projects  permit 
it,  he  installs  himself  at  this  hotel  for  three  or 
four  months  ;  if  not,  he  goes  on  to  some  oth^r 
hotel  or  boarding-house,  or  else  rents  an  apart- 
ment to  live  by  himself.  If  you  enter  the  court- 
yard of  the  Grand  Hotel,  ascend  the  portico  steps, 
and,  making  your  way  into  the  stately  reading- 
room,  look  out  of  the  window  for  five  minutes, 
you  will  see  that  the  innumerable  vehicles  which 
every  few  seconds  stop  at  the  hotel  deposit  ten 
Americans  to  one  Englishman. 

From  this  centre  the  tourist  easily  gets  to  all 
those  points  of  the  city  to  which  necessity  or 
curiosity  impels  him.  The  first  visit  he  pays  is 
probably  to  his  banker — to  Bowles  and  Devritt, 
perhaps,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix^  or  to  Norton's  in 
the  Rue  Auber.  Once  he  banked  with  the  firm 
of  Rothschild,  but  now  no  longer.  During  the 
American  war  M.  de  Rothschild's  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  planters  was  by  no  means  neutral, 
and  this  political  indiscretion  has  cost  him  his 
American  clients. 

When  the  New  York  party  has  cashed  its 
cheque  at  the  American  bank  —  which  is  quite 
a  rendezvous  for  trans- Atlantics  and  at  which  all 
the  American  newspapers  can  be  seen  —  the 
feminine  element  hastens  to  visit  all  the 
most  fashionable  shops.  The  ladies  are  eager  to 
purchase,  at  comparatively  low  prices,  those 
Parisian  costumes  which  their  own  native 
custom  -  house  raises  to  prices  so  exorbitant. 
Dressed  ere  long  in  the  richest  and  newest 
fashions,  they  step  with  their  male  companions 
into  a  carriage  and  drive  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ; 
then  they  go  to  the  opera,  to  spectacles  of  every 
kind,  and  to  the  Legation.  If  there  happens  to 
be  a  sovereign  on  the  throne,  they  put  their 
names  down  for  presentation  at  the  Tuileries 
and  order  a  court  costume.  For  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Americans  are  fond  of  the 
pomps  of  this  world,  and  that,  Republicans  as 
they  profess  to  be,  they  have  no  prejudice 
against  kings  and  princes  outside  their  own 
country.  The  monarchs  of  other  nations  neither 
shock  nor  terrify  them.  And  the  American 
tourist,  apart  from  the  question  of  political 
sentiment,  likes  to  see  everything  and  do  every- 
thing before  he  recrosses  the  Atlantic.  If  an 
American  family  visits  a  land  where  it  is  the 
fashion  to  be  presented  at  court,  they  will 
feel  humiliated  and  ashamed  should  they  have 
to  confess  afterwards  to  their  compatriots  that 
they  missed  the  presentation. 

Under  the  last  Empire  the  American  visitors 
to  Paris  showed  an  eagerness  for  court-presenta- 


tions which  would  have  entitled  them  to  a  place 
in  Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs — which,  neverthe- 
less, directly  or  indirectly,  embraces  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  human  species.  But  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  Americans  then  in 
France  who  got  acclimatised  to  the  splendours 
of  the  court  and  became  habitual  guests  at 
imperial  residences.  The  drawing-room  of  the 
United  States  minister  is  naturally  the  centre  of 
meeting  for  American  society  in  Paris.  "The 
aspect  and  tone  of  these  assemblies,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "is  at  once  less  solemn  and 
colder  than  our  French  social  gatherings.  The 
necessity  of  being  previously  presented  exists  in 
this  democratic  society  just  as  it  does  in  England, 
though  on  the  other  hand  American  conversation 
and  behaviour  bear  a  natural  impress  of  indiffer- 
ence and  freedom,  not  even  to  the  exclusion, 
perhaps,  of  a  little  coarseness.'' 

Curiously  enough,  the  Americans,  although 
they  despise  or  affect  to  despise  social  and  genea- 
logical distinctions  in  their  own  country,  turn  to 
some  extent  into  aristocrats  during  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  Frenchmen  have 
noticed  that  if  you  wish  to  be  presented  to  their 
minister  or  at  one  of  their  drawing-rooms  in 
Paris,  you  must  never  forget  your  ancestry.  **  A 
certain  author  of  my  acquaintance,"  says  Andre 
Leo,  "  a  man  of  genuine  fame,  was  sufficiently 
astonished,  on  reading  his  American  letter  of 
introduction,  to  find  that  it  recommended  him 
much  less  on  his  own  account  than  on  that  of 
his  grandfather.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case  ; 
it  results  from  a  law  much  more  human  than 
national,  which  consists  in  particularly  prizing 
what  one  does  not  possess.  The  Americans, 
a  people  without  ancestors,  naturally  hold  race 
distinctions  in  high  esteem.  They  boast,  one 
against  the  other,  of  belonging  to  the  first 
founders  of  the  colonies,  and  even  in  their  own 
country  these  pretensions  sometimes  provoke 
laughter.  ...  As  to  nobilary  titles,  if  you  possess 
any,  be  particularly  careful  to  let  them  be  known, 
and  rest  assured  that  when  once  they  have  been 
declared  the  Americans  will  not  fail  to  apply 
them  to  you.  These  titles  will  win  for  you 
sweet  glances,  and  should  you  be  contemplating 
marriage  will  turn  the  scale  in  your  favour  with 
those  blonde  beauties  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  Californian  dowries  ;  for  these  Republican 
young  women  think  that  a  ducal  coronet  sits 
marvellously  well  on  blonde  hair,  and  that  the 
title  of  Countess  is  the  finishing  ornament 
required  by  an  elegant  lady.  Hence  it  is  that 
at     Paris    numerous    alliances    are    contracted 
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between   the    France  of   other    days    and    the 
America  of  to-day." 

In  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  a  merchant 
has  done  some  great  stroke  of  business,  or  has 
pierced  a  big  vein  of  ore  in  his  mine,  or  has  seen 
the  petroleum  spouting  up  on  his  land  too  fast  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  barrels,  his  daughters  are 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  visit  Europe.  They 
sail  thither,  accompanied  by  the  father,  who 
pretends  to  despise  the  Continent,  but  who, 
inwardly,  is  scarcely  less  curious  to  explore 
it  than  his  fair-haired  children.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Americans  may  well  be 
desirous  to  see  that  region  of  the  world 
whence  they  derive  everything  but  their  liberty 
and  their  wealth.  For  their  religion,  their 
language,  their  literature,  their  arts  and  sciences, 
their  memories,  and  the  very  blood  which 
courses  in  their  veins,  they  are  indebted  to 
Europe.  In  America,  although  an  enormous 
number  of  books  and  newspapers  are  published, 
the  English  and  French  classics,  not  to  mention 
the  best  English  and  French  modern  authors, 
form  the  foundation  of  every  good  library,  and 
even  the  native  writers  fashion  themselves  after 
European  models. 

As  regards  the  American  families  residing  in 
Paris  for  the  education  of  their  children,  it  is 
music  and  the  French  language  which  they  have 
chiefly  in  view.  Some  years  ago  M.  Andre  Leo 
observed  that  young  American  girls  in  Paris 
received  a  much  severer  education  than  their 
brothers.  The  instruction  of  the  daughters  '*  is, 
or  appears,  very  complex  ;  that  of  the  sons  much 
less  so,  for  as  a  rule,  having  their  own  fortune  to 
make,  they  early  precipitate  themselves  into 
commercial  life.  But  the  young  girl,  whether 
intended  for  an  instructress  or  working  merely 
for  the  development  and  adornment  of  her 
person,  devotes  herself  to  studies  which  amongst 
us  would  pass  for  pedantic.  Some  of  them  learn 
Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  and  even  attack  without 
alarm  more  special  sciences.  Yet  look  at  them 
and  be  reassured.  The  care  of  their  toilette  has 
not  suffered  from  all  this,  and  the  accusations 
of  ungracefulness  cast  against  learned  women 
fall  before  the  display  of  their  luxurious 
frivolity.  See  if  the  waves  of  silk,  of 
muslin,  of  lace,  which  surround  them  are 
less  abundant  on  that  account  ;  if  the  details  of 
their  exterior  show  a  lesser  degree  of  feminine 
art,  if  the  whole  has  a  lesser  freshness."  This 
writer  proceeds  to  insist  on  the  superiority  of  the 
American  woman  over  her  male  compatriot. 
The  explanation  is,  according  to    him,  that  at 


fourteen  years  of  age  the  American  boy  shuts  up 
his  books  to  enter  the  office  of  his  father  or  some 
other  merchant,  and  consecrates  his  whole  intelli- 
gence to  commercial  speculations  ;  whereas  the 
young  girl  pursues  her  studies,  strengthens  them 
sometimes  by  teaching,  and,  spinster  or  wife,  has 
always  abundant  leisure  for  mental  exercise. 
The  one  point  on  which,  in  M.  Andre's  view,  the 
studious  American  woman  exposes  herself  to 
reproach,  is  that  hitherto  she  has  not  used  her 
intellectual  superiority  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
own  dignity  and  independence. 

That  she  is  nevertheless  a  powerful  social 
factor,  M.  Andre  himself  admits,  though  he 
attributes  this  less  to  her  activity  than  to  her 
fascinations  as  a  beauty  in  repose.  "  The  first 
duty  and  the  first  pride  of  an  American  husband 
is,"  he  says,  "  to  ensure  the  idleness  of  his  wife 
and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  her  toilette. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  many  women- 
workers,  whether  as  preceptresses  or  clerks  in 
the  postal,  telegraphic,  or  even  ministerial 
offices.  These  are  nearly  all  spinsters — the 
single  state  being  frequent  in  New  England, 
which  vies  with  the  Mother  Country  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  feminine  population—  and  they 
give  in  their  resignation  when  they  get  married. 
"  I  will  not  let  my  wife  work,"  such  is  the 
husband^s  proud  determination.  Here,  however, 
one  imperative  reason  why  women  must  resign 
their  employment  on  marriage  is  overlooked. 
In  London  the  numberless  women  engaged  in 
the  post  and  telegraph  offices  are  required  by 
the  authorities  to  abdicate  their  posts  on  becoming 
wives,  simply  because  they  would  obviously  be 
unable  to  work  their  nine  hours  a  day  at  a  desk 
or  counter  if  they  had  absorbing  domestic  duties 
to  attend  to  and  children  to  rear. 

To  Englishmen,  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  a  French 
view  of  the  American  in  Paris  would  be  more 
instructive  than  an  English  one.  What  particu- 
larly strikes  Parisians  is  the  freedom  of  American 
girls  as  contrasted  with  the  restraint  of  unmarried 
young  women  in  France,  whose  training  is  noto- 
riously very  much  that  of  a  convent.  "  American 
manners,"  the  French  observe,  "grant  to  girls 
entire  liberty.  They  are  the  guardians  of  their 
own  virtue  and  their  own  interests,  and  they  pre- 
serve these  things  right  well.  Instructed  in  the 
dangers  of  life,  they  are  capable  of  braving  them  ; 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  their  task  is  easy 
on  account  of  the  respect  which,  throughout 
their  country,  is  shown  to  them  by  men.  A 
girl  can  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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territory  of  the  Union  without  having  to  fear  I  the  young  Frenchwoman  is  replaced  in  her  bj' 

dishonourable  pursuits  or  the  slightest  unpleasant-  |  a  graceful  carelessness. 

To  Americans,  as  M.  Andr^  justly 
says,  Paris  must  seem  "  a  world  upside 
down.  American  mothers  complain 
greatly  of  the  little  security  and  re- 
spect shown  to  women  in  this  capital, 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  French  and  the 
indulgence  of  public  opinion  in  flag- 
rant cases.  They  are  right ;"  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  because  French  girls 
are  too  severely  disciplined,  too  much 
caged  up,  that  there  is  less  reverence 
between  the  two  sexes  in  France 
than  in  America.  "True  chastity," 
he  maintains,  "has  liberty  for  her 
sister." 

American  girls  staying  in  Paris  are 
astonished  and  indignant  at  the 
close  surveillance  to  which  unmarried 
young  Frenchwomen  are  subjected, 
although  they  themselves  frequently 
sacrifice  to  opinion  in  the  matter  of  not 
appearing  out  of  doors  unaccompanied 
by  a  maid.  M.  Andre  regrets  this  on 
account  of  the  countenance  it  gives  to 
a  prudish  system,  which  he  is  the  last 
to  admire  in  his  own  countrj- women. 
"O  young  ladies,"  he  exclaims,  "born 
on  a  soil  where  monarchical  influences 
have  never  flourished,  why  do  you 
submit  to  this  shameful  spy  system  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  openly 
showed  your  disdain  for  it,  and  taught 
our  women  the  manners  of  liberty? 
Paris,  after  all,  is  not  a  forest,  and  a 
mere  glance,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
or  silence  itself,  will  suflice  to  shame 
away  a  leering  lounger  or  an  im- 
pertinent snob.  Is  it  true,  then. 
that  in  default  of  other  forms  of 
tyranny,  respect  for  opinion,  what- 
1  I        ever    that  opinion   be,   is  a  yoke  in 

I  -  ■  ""  .  !        America?" 

■  '  Let   us  hope,  in   conclusion,  that 

I  the  American  girl  does  not  ''  let  her- 

self go,"  on  her  return  from  strait- 
laced  Paris  to  the  freedom  of  New 
York,  at  all  events  to  such  an  extent 

ness.     Therefore  the  American  girl  utterly  differs  I  as  suggested  by  this  writer,  who  assures  us  that, 

from  ours  by  her  aspect  alone."     Her  costume  is     having  once  set   foot  again  on  native  soil,  she 

more  unstudied,  and  the  mouse-like  timidity  of  |  flirts  furiously. 
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TO  return,  however,  to  native  Parisian  types. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
French  spy,  but  he  is  such  an  important  and 
historical  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss 
him  in  a  few  words. 

The  police,  already  strongly  organised  under 
Louis  XIV.,  resorted  largely  to  espionage  ;  but 
in  Louis  XV. 's  reign  the  famous  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  de  Sartines,  fashioned  the  spy  system  into 
a  civil  institution,  and  gave  it  a  prodigious  de- 
velopment. Spies  were  now  employed  to  follow 
the  Court  or  to  watch  the  doings  of  distinguished 
foreigners  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  capital. 
Then  there  were  domestic  spies,  the  most  terrible 
of  all,  to  judge  by  the  following  observations 
extracted  from  a  report  attributed  to  Louis  XV. 's 
lieutenant.     "  The   '  family,'   amongst   us,   lives 


under  the  protection  of  a  reputation  for  virtue 
which  cannot  impose  on  the  magistracy  ;  the 
family  is  a  repertory  of  crimes,  an  arsenal  of 
infemies.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  false  caresses 
which  are  lavished  in  it  must  be  apparent  to  all 
but  fools.  In  a  family  of  twenty  persons  the 
police  ought  to  place  forty  spies."  After  Sartines, 
Lieutenant  Berryer  by  no  means  allowed  the 
spy  service  to  deteriorate.  He  employed  convicts 
as  spies,  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment being  that  on  the  slightest  failure  in  the 
vile  duties  they  had  to  perform,  they  should  be 
restored  to  prison.  The  services,  too,  of  coach- 
men, landladies,  lodgers,  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Even  domestic  servants  were  sometimes 
Berryer's  agents,  and  many  a  mysterious  lettre- 
de-cachet  was  issued  on  the  strength  of  some 
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word  uttered  carelessly  within  the  hearing  of  a 
lady*s-maid  or  valet-de-chambre. 

Stories  are  even  told  of  men  so  innocent  that 
they  acted  as  spies  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Such  a  one  was  Michel-Perrin,  of  Mme.  de  Bawr's 
tale,  which,  in  its  dramatic  form,  gave  BoufF^ 
one  ot  his  best  parts.  The  simple-minded  man 
had  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  a  student  of 
theology,  known  Fouche,  afterwards  to  become 
Napoleon^s  Minister  of  Police.  In  due  time 
Michel-Perrin  took  orders,  and  was  doing  duty  in 
a  little  village  when,  under  the  Revolution, 
public  worship  was  abolished.  Calling  upon 
Fouche  to  ask  his  old  friend  for  some  suitable 
employment,  he  can  obtain  nothing  until,  moved 
by  the  urgency  of  his  solicitations,  the  Police 
Minister  suggests  to  him,  with  so  much  delicacy 
that  his  true  meaning  remains  unperceived,  that 
he  shall  walk  about  the  public  places,  go  into 
cafes  and  restaurants,  and  frequent  all  kinds  of 
resorts  where  people  congregate,  and  that  he 
shall  then  return  to  Fouche  with  an  account  of 
anything  remarkable  he  may  have  seen  or  heard. 
This  seems  to  the  delighted  Michel-Perrin  mere 
child^s  play,  and  he  regards  it  as  little  more  than 
a  pretext  on  the  part  of  the  generous  minister  for 
^  handing  him  every  evening  a  gold  piece.  When, 
however,  the  unconscious  spy  finds  one  day  that 
he  has  revealed  a  political  conspiracy,  and 
jeopardised  the  lives  of  many,  perhaps  innocent 
men,  he  suddenly  awakens  to  a  sense  of  what  he 
has  been  doing,  and  in  horror  throws  up  his  em- 
ployment. Fouche,  it  seems,  was  pained  to  have 
humiliated  the  unoffending  priest,  and,  public 
worship  being  just  at  that  time  restored,  he  used 
his  influence  with  Napoleon  to  obtain  the  in- 
genuous man's  re-appointment  as  village  cure. 

Under  the  Revolution  the  spy  was  replaced  by 
the  official  denunciator,  an  agent  no  less  formid- 
able. At  length  came  the  Empire,  and  then 
Fouche  invested  espionage  with  the  importance 
of  a  science.  In  1812  the  "brigade  of  safety" 
appeared,  which  was  first  composed  of  four  agents, 
but  which,  in  1823  and  1824,  always  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  Vidocq,  numbered  close 
upon  thirty.  Delavau,  the  prefect  of  police,  had 
permitted  him  to  establish,  on  the  public  road,  a 
game  known  as  "  troll-madam  "  ;  and  this  game, 
an  excellent  trap  for  boobies  and  passers-by  whose 
slightest  words  and  actions  were  keenly  watched 
by  Vidocq*s  hounds,  produced,  from  the  20th  of 
July  to  the  4th  of  August,  1823,  a  net  profit  of 
4,364  francs.  This  sum  was  added  to  the  sub- 
vention already  granted  to  the  spy  department. 

The  Prefect  Delavau  returned  to  the  method 


of  Lieutenant  Berryer  in  employing  as  spies  con- 
victs, whom  he  threw  back  into  prison  for  the 
slightest  fault.     One  of  his  predecessors,  Baron 
Pasquier,    had    endeavoured,   like    Berryer,   to 
enlist  domestic  servants   into  the  secret  police 
force  ;   and,  with  this  object,  Delavau  renewed 
an  old  ordinance,  calling  upon  them  to  get  their 
names  noted  in  the  books  of  the  prefecture  every 
time  they  entered  a  situation  or  left  one.     The 
domestics,   however,   perceived    the    motive   of 
Delavau's  measure,  and  were  so  unanimous  in 
withholding    their   names    from  the   books  in 
question,  that  all  idea  of  family  espionage,  on 
which  much  value  had  been  set,  was  soon  to  be 
abandoned.      Delavau  drew  even  more  largely 
upon  the  criminal  class  for  his  myrmidons  than 
Pasquier  had  done,  and  in   his  day  no  public 
gathering  took  place  at  which  some  felon,  re- 
leased for  the  purpose  from  gaol,  was  not  lurking 
about  for  an  ill-sounding  word  or  a  suspicious 
gesture.      Such  agents  as  these  worked  with  the 
industry  of  bloodhounds.      "  Between  the  popu- 
lace and  the  subalterns  of  the  police,"  says  the 
historian  Peuchet.  "  there  is  a  continual  war  ; 
the  latter  are   ill-bred   dogs  who  seize  every 
opportunity    for    applying    their    fangs.      The 
police  will  never  inspire  respect  for  order  so  long 
as  part  of  its  force  consists  of  released  gaol-birds 
who  owe  a  grudge  to  the  whole  of  the  people. 
When  these  two  elements  are  in  contact  there  is 
inevitably    a    fermentation."      The  *  justice    of 
these  remarks  was  recognised  by  M.  Delavau's 
successor,  M.  de  Belleyme,  whose  first  care  was 
to  dismiss  and  even  restore  to  their  respective 
prisons    this     army    of    felon -spies.      To-day, 
although    he    has    not    risen    much    in    public 
estimation,   the    spy   of   the    police-force    is  a 
citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  enjoying  all 
the  rights  of  a  Frenchman,  and  not  obtaining 
his  commission  from  the  prefecture  until  after 
his  past  life  and  his  moral  character  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  keen  investigation.     Thus  espionage 
has  been  purified  as  far  as  that  is  possible  ;  but 
whether  the  system  is  not  in  itself  essentially  im- 
moral, is  a  question  which  has  exercised  the  minds 
even  of  such  writers  as  Montesquieu.  "  Espionage," 
he  says,  "  is  never  tolerable  ;  if  it  were  so  it  would 
be  practised  by  honest  men  ;  but  the  necessary 
infamy  of  the  person  indicates  the  infamy  of  the 
thing."     This  is  in  effect  another  version  of  the 
famous  utterance  of  Argenson,  who,  reproached 
with  employing  as  spies  none  but  rogues  and 
villains,  exclaimed  :  **  Find  me  honest  men  who 
will  do  this  work."     The  present  prefecture  of 
police  believes  it  has  found  such  men,  and  the 
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discovery,  if  it  has  really  been  made,  is  a  fortu- 
nate one  indeed. 

Another  variety  of  police  spy  to  be  met  with 
in  Paris  is  the  officious  volunteer  spy.  He  may  ; 
belong  to  the  lower  or  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  observe  and 
to  denounce,  without  instructions,  and  solely  in 
the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  recompense.  This 
variety  is  probably  the  most  contemptible  and 
the  vilest.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that 
the  French  capital  swarms  with  invisible  and  un- 
recognisable spies,  disguised,  as  they  some- 
times are,  beneath  an  appearance  of  luxury  or 
magnificence.  This  or  that  personage  passes  for  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  service.  He  is  an  ad- 
mired figure  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  and 
while  affecting  to  converse  on  the  European 
situation,  exercises  the  ear  of  a  fox  terrier  and  the 
eye  of  a  hawk.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
military  spy,  who  is  superior  to  the  civil  variety 
inasmuch  as  whilst  the  latter,  in  case  of  recogni- 
tion, only  incurs  a  more  or  less  disagreeable 
misadventure,  the  former  is  liable  to  be  shot. 
The  military  spy,  therefore,  may  have  all  the 
heroism  of  the  professed  soldier. 

The  civil  spy  system  was  naturally  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  subtle  Riche- 
lieu. His  secret  agent  took  as  many  shapes  as 
Proteus.  Now  it  was  a  brave  old  seigneur,  infirm 
and  professedly  deaf,  in  whose  presence  people 
would  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  and  say  every- 
thing, but  who  recovered  his  vigour  and  his  legs 
in  order  to  go  and  report  to  the  cardinal  a 
conversation  of  which  he  had  not  missed  one 
detail.  Now  it  was  a  woman,  who,  having 
insinuated  herself  into  the  intimate  friendship  of 
some  young  and  brilliant  courtier,  wrested  from 
him  a  dangerous  and  terrible  secret.  But  it  was 
not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  that  Richelieu  had  spies  ;  numbers  of 
them  were  in  his  pay  abroad,  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent indeed,  regularly  reporting  political  in- 
trigues, and  furnishing  clandestine  copies  of 
secret  treaties. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  spy  ;  let  it  simply  be 
added  that  he  has  been  introduced  into  two 
novels  by  Balzac,  into  one  by  Hugo,  and  into 
two  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  has  likewise 
made  him  figure  in  a  couple  of  plays. 

Let   us    pass    from   the    most    slinking  and 
distasteful  Paris  character  to  the  most  open  and, 
as  many  consider,  the  most  charming  one — from  ' 
the  "  espion,"  that  is  to  say,  to  the  "  6cuyere.'' 

At   Paris  the  circus-woman    is  the   object  of 


a  much  higher  admiration  than  in  London. 
Theophile  Gautier,  in  his  dramatic  feuilletons, 
has  frequently  shown  that  he  preferred  the 
equestrian  fairy  of  the  circus  to  the  sylph  who 
dances  at  the  opera.  He  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
her  agility,  vigour,  and  courage,  and  is  displeased 
with  nothing  but  the  drapery  in  which  her  lower 
limbs  are  enveloped,  holding  that,  just  as  the 
most  virtuous  fashionable  woman  or  actress  takes 
care  to  exhibit  her  bare  arms  if  they  are  beautiful, 
so  the  "  ecuyere  '*  of  the  circus  should  be  allowed 
to  display  the  full  symmetry  and  grace  of  her 
legs.  The  "ecuyfere"  whom  Balzac  brings  on 
the  scene  in  his  Fausse  Maitresse^  Malaga  by 
name,  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  French  circus- 
woman,  who  is  nearly  always  without  relatives, 
sometimes  a  foundling,  sometimes  a  stolen  child, 
and  who,  coming  one  knows  not  whence,  goes, 
the  idol  of  a  day,  one  knows  not  where.  "  At 
the  fair,-'  says  the  greatest  of  French  novelists — 
or  rather,  one  of  his  characters — "  this  delicious 
Columbine  used  to  carry  chairs  on  the  tip  of  her 
nose — the  prettiest  little  Greek  nose  I  ever  saw. 
Malaga,  madame,  is  skill  personified.  Of 
Herculean  strength,  she  only  requires  her  tiny 
fist  or  diminutive  foot  to  rid  herself  of  three 
or  four  men.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  goddess  of 
gymnastics.  Careless  as  a  gipsy,  she  says  every- 
thing that  enters  her  head  ;  she  thinks  as  much 
of  the  future  as  you  do  of  the  halfpence  you 
throw  to  beggars,  and  sometimes  sublime  things 
escape  from  her.  No  one  could  ever  persuade 
her  that  an  old  diplomatist  is  a  beautiful  youth  ; 
a  million  could  not  change  her  opinion.  Her 
love  is,  for  whoever  inspires  it,  a  perpetual  flat- 
tery. Endowed  as  she  is  with  really  insolent 
health,  her  teeth  are  thirty-two  exquisite  pearls 
encased  in  coral." 

The  performances  of  the  Paris  circus-woman  too 
closely  resemble  those  of  her  sister  in  London  to 
need  description.  The  characters,  however,  of 
the  two  equestrians  are  not  identical,  and  that  of 
the  ecuyere  can  scarcely  be  represented  better 
than  in  the  words  of  a  vivacious  French  writer, 
who  says  :  "  You  can  easily  imagine  what  must 
be,  not  the  future  (alas  !  has  she  one  ?),  but  the 
present  of  this  poor,  intrepid,  careless  creature. 
After  being  exposed  twenty  times  a  day  to  the 
risk  of  breaking  her  jaw,  she  has  hardly  earned 
her  food  ;  and  every  morning  she  has  to  wash, 
stretch,  and  otherwise  renovate  the  costume  in 
which  she  is  to  dazzle  her  spectators  at  night  .  . 
.  .  Some  of  these  circus-women  marry  a  Hercules 
or  a  professional  fool  ;  at  the  third  or  fourth 
child  Mme.  Hercules  or  Mme.  Fool  takes  her 
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mare  by  the  head,  kisses  her  on  the  nose,  and 
bids  a  weeping  adieu  to  the  brave,  affectionate 
beast,  the  only  friend  who  has  never  beaten  her. 
It  is  done  :  the  whole  family — husband,  wife  and 
children,  go  forth  to  try  their  luck  as  strolling 
players.  Their  theatre  is  the  fair  in  summer 
and  the  street  in  winter.  Hercules  will  lift,  at 
arm^s  length,  enormous  weights,  and  the  children 
will  form  the  living  column,  or  dance  on  the 
rope,  while  the  mother,  as  short-skirted  as  ever, 
but  now  plump  enough  to  burst  her  vestments, 
will  contribute  some  kind  of  music  or  exhort  the 
outside  public  to  enter  the  show."  She  frequently 
fills  up  her  intervals  with  fortune-telling  ;  informs 


young  women  whether  they  will  be  married  the 
same  year,  and  whether  the  visionary  swain  is 
fair  or  dark ;  lets  married  men  know  if  their 
wives  are  faithful,  and  wives  if  their  husbands 
are  engaged  in  amours.  Nurse-maids  learn  from 
her  that  in  the  mounted  gendarmerie  or  the 
cuirassiers  there  is  a  hero  of  six-feet-six,  only 
awaiting  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  passion. 
This,  however,  is  a  sketch  of  the  more  fortunate 
of  the  strolling  circus  artists.  Occasionally  the 
husband  breaks  a  limb,  or  kills  himself  in  at- 
tempting some  daring  feat  ;  in  that  case  his 
family  is  often  reduced  to  beggary  or  something 
worse. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THE   DOMESTIC. 


The  French  Servant,  as  described  by  L^n  Gozlan  and  by  Mercier— The  Cook  and  the  Cordon  Bleu— The  Valet 


IT  has  already  been  seen  that  domestics  have  at 
different  periods  been  employed  in  Paris  as 
spies. — According  to  Leon  Gozlan,  writing  of  his 
own  period,  "  the  police  of  Paris  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  the  misdeeds  of  domestics.  Nearly 
all  domestics  are  thieves  or  spies,  and  they  get 
more  so  as  they  grow  older.  The  most  honest 
amongst  them  steals  at  least  ten  sous  a  day  from 
his  master."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  they  steal 
in  this  amusingly  regular  fashion,  they  at  least 
observe  the  kind  of  morality  which  has  been 
noticed  in  some  of  the  inferior  state  officials  of 
Russia.  One  of  these  complained  that  a  col- 
league of  his  was  dishonest  and  helped  himself  to 
things  which  belonged  to  the  State.  "  But  you 
do  the  same  thing  yourself,"  suggested  a  friend. 
"  True,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  this  fellow  steals 
too  much  for  his  place." 

Let  us,  however,  turning  from  drollery  and 
from  L^on  Gozlan — who  can  hardly  have  been 
quite  serious — glance  at  the  household  servant 
of  Paris  as  a  factor  in  the  Parisian  community. 
The  French  domestic,  whether  valet,  lackey,  or 
lady's-maid,  is  more  important  and  influential 
than  the  domestic  of  England.  It  is  true  that 
occasionally  in  an  English  house  some  servant 
practically  rules  the  family,  and  that  the  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employed  becomes, 
so  reversed  that  the  mistress  is  afraid  to  ring  her 
drawing-room    bell.      As  a  rule,   however,   in 


England  the  domestic  is  a  nonentity.  The 
man-servant  or  maid-servant  who  waits  at  an 
English  table  is  absolutely  ignored,  and  is  not 
even  supposed  to  understand  the  conversation 
which  accompanies  dinner,  nor  to  laugh  at  jokes 
indulged  in  by  the  host  or  his  guests.  An 
English  servant  nowadays  who  shook  with 
laughter  at  what  he  overheard  in  the  dining- 
room,  like  black  Sambo  at  Mr.  Sedley's,  would 
be  cautioned  if  not  cashiered.  The  French 
domestic  is  a  personage  and  a  power.  The 
"  trade  of  lackey,"  according  to  Fabrice,  in  "  Gil 
Bias,"  requires  a  man  of  superior  intellect.  The 
true  lackey  "  does  not  go  through  his  duties 
like  a  ninny  ;  he  enters  a  house  to  command 
rather  than  tp  serve.  He  begins  by  studying 
his  master ;  he  notes  his  defects,  gains  his 
confidence,   and  ultimately  leads    him  by   the 

nose If  a  master  has  vices,  the  superior 

genius  who  waits  upon  him  flatters  them,  and 
often  indeed  turns  them  to  his  own  advantage." 
Awaiting  the  day  when  he  shall  himself  be  great, 
the  liveried  aspirant  takes  the  name  of  his  master 
when  he  is  with  other  lackeys,  adopts  his 
manners  and  apes  his  gestures  ;  he  carries  a 
gold  watch  and  wears  lace  ;  he  is  impertinent 
and  foppish.  "  Bon  chien  se  forme  sur  maitre," 
says  the  French  proverb,  and  the  Parisian 
domestic  religiously  takes  after  his  master, 
even  though,  as    far   as    intrinsic   resemblance 
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goes,  he  might  simply  be  an  ape  in  his  master's 
clothes. 

That  vanity  characterises  French  servants  is 
undeniable.  Against  the  charge  of  cupidity, 
however,  which  is  brought  against  them,  even 
by  French  writers,  must  be  set  off  one  or  two 
famous  instances  in  which  valets  have  supported 
their  ruined  masters  for  ten  or  twenty  years  out 
of  their  own  savings.  Mercier,  all  the  same,  repre- 
sents the  Paris  domestic  as  hardly  less  a  rogue 
than  does  Leon  Gozlan.  "  Out  of  ten  servants," 
he  assures  us,  "four  are  thieves."  Another 
native  writer,  while  not  undertaking  to  combat 
this  proposition,  finds  a  defence  for  the  accused 
domestics.  "  If  they  are  thus,  who,"  he  asks,  "  has 
perverted  them  ?  Who,  either  by  example  or 
complicity,  has  made  them  thieves  and 
spies?  Every  year  is  committed,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  country  and  of  agriculture,  an 
abominable  crime,  namely,  the  stealing  of 
individuals,  strong  and  useful,  snatched  at  once 
from  the  sunlight  and  from  simplicity  of  manners, 
to  be  degraded,  and  sullied  with  a  livery  ;  to 
have  imposed  upon  them  their  master's  vices  and 
follies,  and  to  be  turned  into  idlers  and  good- 
for-nothings,  flatterers  and  procurers." 

Paul  Louis  Courier  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  domestic  servitude  would  be  replaced  by 
household  service  rendered  freely,  as  if  in  virtue 
of  a  contract  between  man  and  man  ;  and  in 
Paris,  as  in  other  capitals,  this  state  of  things 
seems  to  be  fast  approaching,  not  as  the  result  of 
any  benignant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
towards  the  poor,  but  because,  with  the  spread 
of  education  and  of  democratic  ideas,  a  disin- 
clination to  remain  constantly  at  the  orders  of 
another  person  is  gradually  extending.  Already 
servants  demand  a  greater  number  of  holidays 
than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  there  are  many  who, 
like  the  London  charwoman  and  the  "laundress" 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  ready  to  give  their 
services  during  the  day-time,  and  even  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  while  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  returning,  afcer  their 
labours,  to  their  own  domicile. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  side.  If  there  are  masters  and  mistresses 
without  consideration  for  their  servants,  there  are 
servants  who,  having  kind  masters  and  mistresses, 
show  themselves  without  gratitude.  But  we  are 
dealing  specially  with  French  servants,  who, 
apart  from  all  question  of  good  conduct  or  bad, 
enjoy  certain  privileges  not  formally  recognised 
as  lawfully  belonging  to  servants  in  England. 
The  bonne,  for  instance,  or  the  cook,  who  goes 


to  market  to  purchase  provisions  considers  herself 
entitled  to  "  make  the  handle  of  the  basket 
dance" — "fair  danser  I'anse  du  panier" — to 
appropriate,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  things 
she  has  bought,  or  of  the  money  she  has  nomin- 
ally spent,  to  her  own  uses.  In  like  manner  the 
house-porter,  or  "  concierge,"  takes  for  himself, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  so  many  logs  out  of  every 
basket  of  wood  ordered  by  the  different  tenants, 
of  whom  there  are  often  some  half-dozen  in  the 
same  house.  In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  a 
valet  will  sometimes  wear  his  master's  clothes, 
and  the  Parisian  lady's-maid  asserts  and  enforces, 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  capital,  her 
claims  to  her  mistress's  cast-off  apparel. 

The  cook — both  the  "cuisinier"  and  the 
"  cuisiniere  " — has  already  been  dealt  with  in  a 
special  chapter.  It  may  here,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  though  the  best  cooks,  and 
certainly  the  most  expensive  ones,  are  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  men,  the  female  cook  is 
far  indeed  from  being  held  in  disesteem.  The 
"  cordon  bleu,"  or  blue  ribbon,  was  a  distinction 
conferred  upon  the  female,  not  upon  the  male 
cook  ;  and  a  woman  who  cooks  particularly  well 
is  called  to  this  day  a  "  cordon  bleu."  Such  a 
woman  was  in  the  service  for  many  years  of  the 
well-known  "  bourgeois  de  Paris,"  as  Dr.  Veron 
loved  to  describe  himself 

If  every  French  servant  looks  for  some 
particular  perquisite,  they  all  expect  a  gratuity 
at  the  New  Year.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  and 
greatest  blessings  which  rest  upon  Paris  is  the 
custom  of  presenting  N«w  Year's  gifts.  The 
word  "  etrenne  "  is  at  once  a  terror  and  a  joy  to 
Parisians,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  class 
who  give  or  the  class  who  receive.  In  London 
no  gentleman  would  venture  to  omit  at  Christ- 
mas-time to  "tip  "  any  one  of  the  underlings  who 
had  ever  cleaned  his  boots,  lifted  his  portmanteau, 
or  twisted  the  ends  of  his  moustache.  But  in  Paris, 
if  a  gentleman  failed  at  the  new  year  to  present 
"  etrennes  "  to  his  boot-black,  his  messenger,  or 
his  valet,  derision  and  infamy  would,  according 
to  a  French  writer,  pursue  him,  not  merely 
throughout  this  life,  but  even  beyond  the  tomb. 

Cardinal  Dubois,  who  had  a  reputation  for 
niggardliness,  used  to  give  his  servants  their 
"etrennes"  in  a  manner  which  they  could  hardly 
have  relished.  His  major-domo  came  to  him 
one  New  Year's  Day  to  demand  the  annual 
gratuity.  "  ifetrennes  1 "  exclaimed  the  cardinal ; 
"  yes,  I  will  give  you  your  etrennes.  You  may 
keep  everything  you  have  stolen  fi"om  me  during 
the  last  twelvemonth." 
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Let  us,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  the 
Parisian  domestic,  relate  an  anecdote  or  two. 
^'When  I  come  home,"  said  a  master  to  his 
servant,  *'  I  often  find  you  asleep."  "  That,  sir," 
replied  the  man,  '*  is  because  I  don't  like  to 
remain  doing  nothing." 

A  nobleman  paid  a  visit  to  Fontenelle  one 
day,  and  found  him  in  a  very  bad  humour. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
**The  matter?"  replied  Fontenelle;  "I  have 
a  valet  who  serves  me  as  badly  as  if  I  had 
twenty." 

The  Abb^  de  Voisenon  preserved  his  gay 
humour  to  his  very  last  gasp.  Just  before  his 
death  he  caused  the  leaden  coffin  which  he  had 
ordered  beforehand  to  be  brought  to  his  bedside. 
**  There,"  said  he,  **  is  my  last  overcoat."  Then, 
turning  towards  one  of  his  servants  of  whom  he 
had  had  reason  to  complain,  he  added,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  wish  to  steal  that  too." 

A  certain  high  official  of  Paris  lived  in  the 
country,  and,  thanks  to  railway  facilities,  went 
home  every  evening  to  dine.  On  one  occasion 
he  arrived  earlier  than  usual,  and  going  into  his 
kitchen  found  the  cook  in  a  decidedly  unequivo- 
cal position,  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  three- 
fourths  of  whose  contents  had  already  found 
their  way  into  his  stomach.  "  Ah,  my  fine 
fellow,"  exclaimed  the  master,  "I  have  caught 
you  drinking  my  wine."  "  It  is  your  own  fault, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  **  You  were  not  due  till  four 
o'clock,  and  it  is  now  hardly  three." 

Our  gallery  of  Paris  t3^es  would  scarcely  be 
complete  without  a  sketch  of  a  very  familiar 
personage  who,  though  not  peculiar  to  Paris, 
abounds  there  more  than  in  other  capitals.  This 
is  the  "rentier,"  the  man  of  "small,  independent 
means."  According  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  anyone  should  be  called  a  rentier  who  lives 
on  his  "  rentes  " — the  income,  that  is  to  say, 
derived  from  the  letting  of  houses  or  farms  ; 
or  the  interest  of  money  invested  in  the 
Funds.      In    practice,    however,   the    name    is 


given  exclusively  to  the  man  who  lives  on  the 
interest  of  money  which  he*  has  invested  in 
government  securities.  He  has  been  described 
as  the  corresponding  type,  in  English  society, 
to  the  man  retired  from  business.  He  lives 
modestly  in  the  quarter  of  the  Marais  or  of  the 
Batignolles,  as  in  England  he  might  live  at 
Clapham  or  Brixton,  at  HoUoway,  or  Camden 
Town  ;  and  he  passes  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  in  some  favourite  cafe,  reading  a  news- 
paper of  moderate-liberal  politics,  or  playing 
at  dominoes.  Condemned  to  economy,  some- 
times of  the  most  parsimonious  kind,  he  counts 
every  lump  of  sugar  brought  to  him  by  the 
waiter,  and  shows  a  great  predilection  for 
halfpenny  rolls.  In  politics,  without  being  an 
aristocrat,  he  is  something  of  a  conservative  ; 
and,  while  stickling  for  his  rights,  hates  revolu- 
tions as  sure  to  cause  perturbations  in  the 
securities  of  the  state. 

It  was  doubtless  a  rentier  from  whose  pocket 
the  thief  in  Lord  Lytton^s  "  Pelham  "  extracted, 
in  a  Paris  cafe,  a  tiny  packet  which  he  had  seen 
the  owner  put  carefully  away  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket,  and  which,  on  being  adroitly  stolen  and 
curiously  examined,  was  found  to  contain,  not  a 
precious  stone,  but  a  lump  of  sugar.  In  the  rentier*s 
defence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
great  Napoleonic  war,  when  a  universal  blockade 
had  been  declared  against  English  exports,  and 
when  colonial  produce  was  everywhere  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  France,  the  price  of  sugar  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  render  this  luxury  difficult 
for  persons  of  straitened  means  to  indulge  in. 

The  existence  of  such  a  number  of  rentiers  in 
Paris  goes  far  to  demonstrate  the  prudence  of 
the  ordinary  Frenchman.  An  Englishman  with 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  his  possession  would, 
as  a  rule,  speculate  with  it,  instead  of  burying  it 
in  the  Funds.  The  speculation  would  furnish 
him  with  active  employment,  whereas  the 
permanent  investment  preferred  by  the  average 
Frenchman  involves  an  idle  and  somewhat 
ignoble  life. 


Paiidan  OumctHistict— Gaicly,  FJippan 

IN  our  last  few  chapters  we  have  been  glancing 
about  Paris  for  different  types  of  character. 
These  are  sufficiently  varied  even  where  they  are 
not  absolutely  dissimilar  from  each  other.  But 
there  is  one  characteristic  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  them  ;  the  Parisian,  be  he  great  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  never  loses  his  national 
gaiety.  He  laughs  through  his  tears  and  some- 
times jests  with  his  last  breath. 

This  gaiety  finds  expression  in  manifold  ways, 
and  shows  itself  above  all  in  innumerable  anec- 
dotes. If,  as  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  the  dullest 
book  is  worth  wading  through  if  only  it  contains 
a  couple  of  good  anecdotes,  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  presenting  in  this  chapter  a  few  of  those 
"bonnes  histoires"  in  which  Parisians  delight, 
and  which  so  often  illustrate  their  character. 

Let  us  begin  with  one  which  is  very  French 
and  particularly  Parisian,  A  poverty-stricken 
author,  awaking  suddenly  at  midnight,  discerned 
in  his  garret  a  burglar  feeling  in  his  empty  cash- 
box.  The  author  burst  into  a  laugh.  The 
burglar,  annoyed  to  find  himself  an  object  of 
ridicule,  inquired  what  the  author  could  find  so 
particularly  amusing.  "  A  thousand  pardons," 
was  the  polite  reply,  "  but  I  could  not  help 
smiling  to  see  you  searching  in  the  dark  for  what 
I  shall  be  unable  to  find  in  the  daylight.'' 

A  Parisian  had  been  accustomed  for  twenty 
years  to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  house  of  a 
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certain  Mme.   R .      He  lost  his  wife,  and 

everyone  expected  he  would  marry  the  lady 
whom  he  had  so  assiduously  \-isited.  When, 
however,  his  friends  urged  him  to  do  so,  he 
refused,  saying,  "  I  should  no  longer  know 
where  to  pass  my  evenings." 

A  general  who  had  been  beaten  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy  perceived  one  day,  hanging  over  his- 
door,  a  drum  inscribed  with  this  device  :  "  I  am 
beaten  on  both  sides." 

The  Regent  of  Orleans  wished  to  go  to  a 
masked  ball  without  being  recognised.  "  I  know- 
how  to  manage  it,"  said  the  Abb^  Dubois, 
During  the  ball  he  set  the  Regent  on  his  guard 
against  disclosing  his  identity,  by  dint  of  sundry 
admonitory  kicks.  The  victim,  finding  the 
clerical  foot  by  no  means  a  light  one,  whispered, 
"  My  dear  Abbe,  you  disguise  me  too  much." 

A  French  soldier,  not  knowing  how  otherwise 
to  pass  his  time,  entered  the  feshionable  church 
of  Saint-Roch.  When  the  woman  who  receives 
money  for  the  use  of  chairs  approached  him 
and  asked  for  five  sous,  "Five  sous?"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "If  I  had  five  sous  I  should  not  be 

A  lady  had  a  spoilt  child,  whose  praises  she 
was  never  tired  of  sounding,  "Your  child  is 
delightful,"  said  a  visitor.  "  At  what  time  does 
he  go  to  bed  ? " 

Someone,  in  presence  of  the  Abbe  Trublet, 
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was  praising  one  day  the  soft  seductive 
of  Mme.  de  Tencin,  who  was  fascinating  but  with- 
out principle.  "Yes,"  said  the  abbe,  "if  she 
wished  to  poison  you  she  would  use  the  sweetest 
poison  she  could  find." 

A  Paris  cabdriver,  much  vexed  by  the  success 
of  the  omnibus,  then  just  introduced,  determined 


fought  fourteen  duels  by  way  of  maintaining  his 
opinion  that  Dante  was  a  greater  poet  than 
Petrarch.  When  dying  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  in  his  last  encounter,  he  admitted 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  never  read  a  hue  of  either 
poet. 
A  Parisian  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 


to  start  an  opposition.  He  proposed  to  take 
passengers  at  four  sous  a  head,  and  put  this  in- 
scription outside  his  vehicle  :  "  Fiacribus  at  four 
sous." 

A  Parisian  boy  was  receiving  a  long  lecture 
from  his  father  on  the  subject  of  his  inattention, 
no  matter  what  good  advice  might  be  given  to 
him.  The  boy  lowered  his  head  and  seemed  to 
be  earnestly  engaged  in  listening  to  his  parent's 
observations.  Suddenly,  however,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ninety-nine — one  hundred  !  That  is  the  hun- 
dredth ant,  father,  that  has  gone  into  that  little 
hole  since  you  have  been  talking  to  me." 

A  Parisian,  who  could  not  brook  contradiction, 


in  letters  was  being  examined  in  history.  He 
gave  satisfactorj'  answers  to  every  question 
until  at  last  he  was  asked  when  Charle- 
magne lived.  "  Eight  centuries  before  Christ," 
he  replied.  "  You  mean  after  Christ  ?  "  said 
the  questioner  with  a  smile.  "I  am  sorry  to 
disagree  with  the  board  of  examiners,"  answered 
the  young  man  with  some  modest}-,  "  but  I 
maintain  my  opinion  that  Charlemagne  must 
have  lived  eight  centuries  before  Christ."  This 
determined  student  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  plucked. 

Two  daughters  of  Paris,  at  the  bedside  of  their 
dying  father,  who  had  gained  millions  by  usury, 
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were  shocked  to  hear  the  priest,  who  had  just 
received  his  confession,  enjoin  restitution  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  could  possibly  be 
saved.  "  For  pity's  sake,  father,"  said  the  girls, 
when  the  priest  had  left  the  room,  "  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  You  will  suffer  for  a  short  time,  but 
after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  be  like 
a  fish  in  water." 

An  impressionable  Paris  banker,  the  owner  of 
immense  riches,  died  of  grief  on  hearing  that  he 
had  lost  everything  in  the  world  except  100,000 
francs.  His  pauper  brother,  on  inheriting  the 
sum,  died  of  joy. 

A  Parisian  husband,  to  whom  his  wife  rendered 
but  scant  obedience,  asked  her  one  day,  when 
she  was  leaving  the  house,  where  she  was  going. 
"  Wherever  I  like,"  she  answered.  **  And  when 
do  you  propose  to  come  back  ?  "  "  Whenever 
I  think  fit,"  she  replied.  "If  you  return  one 
moment  later,"  said  the  husband,  with  an  air  of 
menace,  "  I  shall  have  a  word  with  you." 

A  Parisian  schoolboy,  meeting  a  little  beggar 
in  the  street  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  most 
miserable  boy  alive,  said  to  him,  .with  an  accent 
of  deep  sympathy,  "  What !  are  you  learning 
the  Latin  grammar  ?  " 

The  Prince  de  Conde  was  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
Parisians.  He  had  been  criticising  severely  a  ^ 
tedious  tragedy  called  Zenobia,  the  work  of  the 
Ahh6  d'Aubignac.  "It  is  written  strictly  in 
accordance,"  said  one  of  the  Abbe's  defenders, 
"with  the  rules  of  Aristotle."  "I  don't  blame 
the  abb6,"  replied  Conde,  "  for  having  followed 
Aristotle,  but  I  shall  never  forgive  Aristotle  for 
having  caused  him  to  write  so  tedious  a  piece." 

A  Parisian  grande  dame^  before  whom  a  gen- 
tleman had  just  taken  out  a  cigar,  was  asked 
whether  she  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco.  "  I 
cannot  say,"  she  replied.  "No  one  has  ever 
smoked  in  my  presence." 

The  French  are  perhaps  less  celebrated  than 
of  old  for  their  politeness.  It  was  a  French 
preacher,  however,  who,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
before  Louis  XIV.,  observed  deferentially  "we 
are  nearly  all  mortal "  ;  and  it  was  a  French 
professor  who,  when  Louis  XVIII.  had  requested 
from  him  some  lessons  in  chemistry,  began  his 
explanations  by  saying,  "These  two  bodies,  of 
opposite  properties,  will  now  have  the  honour  of 
combining  in  presence  of  your  Majesty." 

A  Parisian,  in  the  midst  of  a  dissipated  life, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  a  monastery.  Ere 
long  he  confessed  to  the  Superior  that  in  his 
moments  of  solitude  he  was  constantly  assailed 
by  a  desire  to  return  to  his  former   mode  of 


existence.  The  Superior  recommended  him  on 
these  occasions  to  ring  the  great  bell  of  the 
monastery,  which  would  at  once  give  him  bodily 
exercise,  distract  him  from  evil  thoughts,  and  be 
a  signal  to  the  other  monks  to  pray  for  him. 
He  rang,  however,  so  frequently  that  the  bell 
went  on  tolling  all  night,  until  at  last  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  were  made  from  the  entire 
neighbourhood. 

A  cuirassier,  who  had  seen  and  admired 
Horace  Vernet's  military  pictures,  called  upon 
the  great  painter  and  asked  how  much  he  would 
charge  him  for  his  portrait  "  How  much  are 
you  prepared  to  pay  ?  "  asked  Vernet.  "  I  could 
go  as  high — as  high  as  a  franc  and  a  half,"  replied 
the  soldier.  "  Done,"  said  Vernet,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  had  made  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
warrior.  As  the  cuirassier  left  the  room  he  said 
to  a  comrade  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door,  "  I  got  it  done  for  a  franc  and  a  half. 
But  I  am  sorry,  now,  I  did  not  bargain.  He 
might  have  taken  a  franc." 

Sophie  Arnould's  dog  having  fallen  ill,  the 
celebrated  actress  sent  him  for  treatment  to  her 
friend  Mesmer,  inventor  of  the  pretended  science 
which  bears  his  name.  In  a  few  days  the  German 
physician  returned  the  dog  with  a  letter  certifying 
that  it  was  quite  well.  The  dog,  however,  died 
on  the  way  home.  "  What  a  comfort  it  is,"  said 
Sophie,  on  seeing  the  letter  and  the  dead  body, 
"  to  know  that  the  poor  animal  died  in  good 
health." 

On  seeing  the  dancer,  Madeleine  Guimard, 
who  was  thin  even  to  scragginess,  perform  in  a 
"pas  de  trois"  with  a  robust  male  dancer  leaping 
about  on  each  side  of  her,  Sophie  Arnould  said 
that  it  was  like  two  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone. 

A  Parisian  lady  observed  one  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man  six  feet  high  who  greatly  admired 
her,  that  she  did  not  like  tall  men.  He  redoubled 
his  attentions  until,  seeing  her  one  day  in  rather 
a  dreamy  condition,  he  asked  her  what  she  was 
thinking  about.  "  I  am  wondering  how  it  is," 
she  replied,  "  that  you  seem  to  get  smaller  and 
smaller  every  day." 

The  Abbe  Fouquet  was.^azarin's  spy,  and  he 
threw  numberless  Parisians  into  the  Bastille. 
One  man,  whom  he  sent  there  one  day,  saw  a 
large  dog  in  the  court-yard  of  the  fortress-prison. 
"  What  has  that  dog  done  ?  "  he  asked,  "  to  get 
in  a  place  like  this  ?  "  "  He  has  probably  bitten 
the  Abbe  Fouquet's  dog,"  replied  a  veteran 
prisoner. 

An  amorous  youth  wished  to  send  to  the 
object  of  his  affections  a  passionate,  but  at  the 
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same  time  witty,  epistle.     After  cudgelling  hisi 
I  brains  for  some  hours  to  no  purpose  he  went  to  a 

bookseller's,  bought  a  "complete  letter -writer," 
and  copied  out  what  seemed  to  him  the  most 
suitable  missive,  which  he  duly  despatched.  The 
young  lady  replied  to  him  next  day  as  follows : 
"  Turn  to  the  next  page  and  you  will  find  my 
answer." 

A  Parisian  publisher,  extremely  annoyed  at 

having  printed  a  big  book  of  which  he  could 

only   sell    four  copies,    bitterly   reproached    the 

author,  telhng    him  that  his  works  would  not 

even  give  him  bread.     A  vigorous  blow  with  the 

fist,  which  knocked  out  several  of  the  publisher's 

teeth,  was  the  only  reply  made  by  the  haughty 

writer.     Arrested  by  the  police,  the  latter,  called 

upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  extricated  himself 

by  the  following  ingenious  defence,  at  which  the  ] 

judge,  the  audience,  and  even  the  plaintiff  could  ' 

not  restrain  their  laughter.     "  Gentlemen,"  he 

said,   ''  I  confess  that    I  acted  with  rather  loo 

I  much  warmth.     I  knocked  out  his  teeth  ;  but 

1  after  all,  what  mischief  is  done  ?     He  told  me  my 

j  works  would  not  give  him  bread,  and  teeth  are 

'  useless  when  there  is  nothing  to  eat." 

The  Marquis  de  Favieres,  a  great  borrower  and 
I  notorious  for  never  returning  his  loans,  went 

|,  one  day  to  the  financier  Samuel  Bernard,  and 

said  to  him  :  "  I  am  going  to  astonish  you,  sir. 
I  am  the  Marquis  de  Faviferes.  I  do  not  know  ' 
you,  and  I  have  come  to  borrow  five  hundred 
louis."  "Sir,"  said  Bernard,  "I  shall  astonish 
you  still  more.  I  know  you,  and  I  am  going  to  , 
lend  you  the  money." 

The  Parisian  ''  badaud, "  an  intensification  of  j 


the  London  Cockney,  has  a  reputation,  more- 
over, for  making  blunders  and  bulls  of  the  Irish 
kind.  One  of  them,  hazarding  some  speculations 
on  the  subject  of  astronomy,  is  said  to  have 
observed  that  the  moon  was  a  much  more 
important  orb  than  the  sun,  because  the  sun 
"  comes  out  only  in  the  day-time,  when  every- 
one can  see  perfectly  well.  The  moon,  on  the 
other  hand,  shines  in  the  darkness,  when  a  light 
to  guide  us  is  really  wanted," 

Another  Parisian  of  the  dull  species  once  wrote 
to  a  friend  as  follows  :  "  A  man  has  just  called 
me  a  villain,  and  threatened,  if  I  ever  speak  to 
him  again,  to  kick  me.  What  do  you  usually 
do  in  such  a  case  ?  " 

A  Parisian  who,  without  knowing  much  about 
horse-flesh,  had  just  bought  a  horse,  was  asked 
whether  the  animal  was  timid.  "  Not  at  all,"  he 
replied.  "  He  has  slept  three  nights  running  in  the 
stable  by  himself."  Another  Parisian  "sportsman" 
was  reproached  by  a  connoisseur  with  having 
clipped  his  horse's  ears.  He  explained  that  the 
animal  was  in  the  habit,  whenever  alarmed,  of 
pricking  up  his  ears,  and  that  he  had  cut  them 
in  order  to  cure  him  of  his  timidity. 

A  literary  specimen  of  the  Parisian  Cockney  is 
said  to  have  written,  in  an  historical  novel,  the 
following  remarkable  sentence.  "  Before  the 
year  1667  Paris  at  night  was  plunged  in  total 
darkness,  which  was  made  darker  than  ever  by 
the  absence  of  gas-lights,  not  yet  invented. 

In  a  Russian  history  of  Poland,  the  Poles  were 
seriously  reminded  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
partition  of  Poland  that  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
were  lighted  with  gas. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


THE   STREETS. 


The  Arrangement  of  the  Streets— System  of  Numbering  the  Houses-  Street  Nomenclature— Street  Lamps— The  Various  Kinds  of  Vehicles  In  Use. 


WE  have  already  searched  the  streets  of 
Paris  for  types  of  character.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  look  at  one  or  two  characteristic  street 
objects,  after  first  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
streets  themselves. 

The  streets  of  Paris  divide  themselves  into  two 
categories  :  those  parallel  to  the  Seine  and  those 
at  right  angles  to  it.  In  the  first  the  numbers 
follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  in  the  second 
they  begin  from  that  end  of  the  street  which  is 
nearest  to  the  river.  The  traveller,  however, 
finding  himself  in  any  particular  street,  cannot 
in  the  present  day  tell  at  once  to  which  categor}' 
it  belongs,  inasmuch  as  the  old  distinction  of 
colour  is  no  longer  preserved,  by  which  the 
parallel  streets  used  to  be  numbered  in  red,  and 
those  at  right  angles  in  black. 

All  the  Paris  streets  are  lit  up  throughout  the 
night.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  daylight, 
companies  of  scavengers  collect  the  city  refuse  in 
heaps  which,  some  hours  afterwards,  are  carted 
away  into  the  neighbouring  country  to  fertilise 
the  soil.  During  the  day  other  scavengers  clear 
the  highways  of  whatever  dust  or  mud  they  may 
have  accumulated. 

Every  day  in  summer  water-carts  sprinkle  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  These  carts  carry  behind 
them  an  apparatus  which  flings  the  water  over 
the  whole  width  of  the  street.  In  streets  which 
are  rather  narrow,  or  when  the  cart  cannot  keep 
exactly  to  the  middle,  the  pedestrians  come  in 
for  a  part  of  the  municipal  spray,  as  also  do 
vehicles  which  are  low  or  open.  It  is  prudent, 
therefore,  to  keep  one's  eye  on  the  water-cart, 
unless  a  gratuitous  shower-bath  is  absolutely 
desired. 

Every  public  way  bears  a  distinctive  names 
Extended  thoroughfares  are  not  infrequently 
divided  up  into  portions,  each  named  separately  ; 
this  is  due  sometimes  to  local  circumstances, 
sometimes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  olden  days  it 
was  a  caprice  of  the  citizens  frequently  to  change 
the  title  of  the  street  in  which  they  resided.  It 
was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
municipal  administration  officially  intervened  in 
this  matter.  Then,  however,  the  titles  were  less 
often  derived  from  local  circumstances,  adulation 
lavishing  on  the  highways  and  byways  the  names 


of  princes  and  other  personages  of  wealth  or 
power.  Under  Louis  XIV.  a  certain  proportion 
of  street  names  were  also  drawn  from  royal 
victories  or  from  those  officers  who  had  achieved 
them.  The  Revolution  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  its  heroes,  its  martyrs,  its  triumphs,  its  prin- 
ciples, not  only  the  new  streets  which  it  opened, 
but  even  the  old  ones  from  which  it  wished  to 
efface  monarchical  titles.  The  Empire  followed 
the  same  system.  The  Restoration  returned  to 
the  Royalist  traditions  ;  and  the  monarchy  of 
July  united  those  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  mingling  the  ancient  glories  of  France 
with  the  modern,  and  illustrious  foreigners  with 
natives  of  renown. 

To  pass,  however,  from  streets  to  street- 
illumination.  Parisians  of  to-day,  accustomed  to 
the  brilliancy  of  gas,  which  turns  night  almost 
into  day,  can  scarcely  believe  that  two  centuries 
ago  their  town  knew  no  other  light  than  that  of 
the  moon  and  stars.  It  was  the  case,  neverthe- 
less ;  previously  to  1667  ^ot  a  public  lamp  existed. 
The  necessity  of  street  illumination  had  already, 
however,  been  recognised  by  a  civic  regulation 
which  required  householders,  in  those  localities 
where  garrotting  had  become  too  frequent,  to 
place  beneath  their  first-floor  window,  at  9  p.m., 
a  lantern  which  might  cast  its  beams  into  the 
street.  It  was  M.  de  la  Reynie,  lieutenant  of 
police  for  Paris,  who  first,  in  1667,  instituted 
public  lamps.  At  the  outset  a  lamp  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  street,  with  a  third  in  the 
middle.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  number  of 
lamps  was  increased  in  streets  of  exceptional 
length.  Each  containing  a  candle,  these  "  lan- 
ternes  "  were  suspended  by  a  rope  from  a  crooked 
iron  bar  in  the  form  of  the  gallows. 

The  lamps  introduced  by  La  Reynie  marked  a 
certain  progress  in  civilisation.  They  at  least 
diminished  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  number 
of  night  attacks.  La  Reynie*s  lanterns  lasted 
until  1776,  when  they  were  replaced  by  so-called 
reverberes,  or  reflecting  lamps.  In  a  few  months 
more  than  half  the  streets  in  Paris  were  illumin- 
ated by  the  new  lamps,  which,  with  some  modi- 
fications, remained  in  use  until  the  introduction 
of  gas. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  lamps  in  Paris 
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was  the  lamp  or  "  lanterne  "  of  the  Place  de  la  I  of  aristocrats  were  dragged  to  the  fatal  lamp,  but 
Grfeve,  which  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  |  saved  at  the  last  moment  by  the  intervention  of 


was  made  the  instrument  of  several  summary 
executions,  the  first  victims  being  two  retired 
soldiers  and  Major  de  Losme,  accused  of  firing 
on  the  people  at  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  The 
cry  of  "A  la  lanterne!"  was  now  constantly 
raised  ;  and  when  the  emigration  began  a  number 


Bailly  and  La  Fayette.  The  notorious  Foulon, 
detested  by  everyone,  was  really  hanged  from  the 
fetal  lamp.  His  son-in-law,  Bertier,  was  also 
dragged  beneath  the  lamp,  but  he  defended  him- 
self, snatched  a  musket  from  one  of  his  guards, 
and  fought  until  he  was  shot  down.     On  the  5th 
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of  October  the  brave  Abbe  Lefevre  d'Ormesson, 
a  member  of  the  Commune,  was  half  hanged  by 
a  number  of  wild  women.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  rope  was  cut  before  it  had  done  its  work. 
About  the  same  time  the  mob,  perishing  from 
hunger,  hung  to  the  lamp  a  baker  named 
Francois,  accused  of  hoarding  up  his  bread. 
Francois  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  last  man  tied 
up  to  the  illuminated  gallows"  of  the  Place  de 
la  Greve.  Camille  Desmoulins  published,  some 
eighty  years  before  Henri  Rochefort  made  use  of 
the  title,  a  pamphlet  called  "  La  Lanterne,"  or, 
to  quote  the  title  in  full,  "  Discours  de  la  Lan- 
terne aux  Parisiens."  It  bore  this  epigraph  : 
"  Qui  male  agit  odit  lucem,"  which  he  translated 
thus  :  "  Only  rogues  fear  the  light." 

If,  however,  the  public  lamps  of  Paris  are  the 
most  conspicuous  street  objects  by  night,  those 
which  first  strike  the  eye  by  day  are  unquestion- 
ably the  vehicles. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  carriages  are 
comparatively  of  modern  invention  ;  and  when 
they  were  first  introduced  they  were  generally 
condemned  as  calculated  to  do  away  with  a  taste 
for  equitation  and  to  produce  habits  of  effeminacy. 
The  condition  of  the  streets  and  public  thorough- 
fares would,  in  ancient  times,  have  rendered  the 
employment  of  vehicles  impossible,  and  thus 
persons  who  did  not  go  on  foot  went  on  horse- 
back until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  use 
of  the  so-called  "  Sedan-chairs  "  became  general. 
Wheeled  carriages  were  not  absolutely  unknown, 
but  in  Francis  I.'s  reign  there  were  but  two,  one 
belonging  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  queen. 
The  privilege  of  constructing  and  letting  out 
Sedan-chairs,  or  "  chaises  k  bras,"  was  granted  by 
Louis  XIII.  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  one  of  the  officers  of  his  body-guard  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  after  many 
other  inventions  in  the  way  of  vehicles  had  been 
tried,  two-wheeled  chaises,  called  "  brouettes,"  or 
"  wheelbarrows,"  were  introduced  by  a  Monsieur 
Dupin,  who  received  the  king's  support  in  the 
shape  of  a  formal  authorisation.  There  was  now 
a  great  dispute  between  the  privileged  makers  of 
Sedan-chairs  and  the  privileged  makers  of 
**  wheelbarrows,"  which  ended  in  this  com- 
promise— ^that  the  new  wheelbarrows  were  not 
to  be  allowed  unless  drawn  exclusively  by  men. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  carriage,  or 
"  carrosse,"  was  introduced  :  a  heavy,  lumbering 
vehicle,  whose  windows  were  hung  with  leather 
curtains.  The  use  of  glass  in  carriage  windows 
had  not  yet  been  adopted.  Henry  IV.  was  him- 
self driving    in   one   of    these  carriages    when 


Ravaillac  thrust  his  hand  through  the  window 
and  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

The  first  coach  wuth  glass  windows — "glass- 
coach,"  as  the  new  vehicle  was  called  when, 
many  years  later,  it  was  introduced  into  England 
— was  seen  in  Paris  in  1630,  brought  there  from 
Brussels  by  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  no  wheeled 
vehicles  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  except 
those  belonging  to  private  persons.  In  1650, 
however,  it  occurred  to  a  man  named  Sauvage, 
living  in  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  Saint-Martin, 
which  bore  the  sign  of  "  Saint-Fiacre,"  to  let  out 
horses  and  carriages  to  anyone  who  wanted 
them  ;  and  in  time  the  name  of  fiacre  was  given 
to  all  hired  carriages.  Soon  afterwards,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so-called 
"  diligences  "  were  established  for  conveying  "with 
diligence  "  passengers  in  common  from  one  part 
of  France  to  another  ;  and  from  the  idea  of  con- 
veying a  number  of  passengers  in  the  same 
vehicle  from  town  to  town  was  derived  that  of 
the  omnibus,  doing  a  like  service  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  The  invention  of  the  omni- 
bus is  attributed  to  Pascal,  the  author  of  so  many 
"  Pensees  "  of  a  finer  type.  The  original  Parisian 
omnibus  was  called  the  "  five  sous  carriage  " — 
"  carrosse  au  cinq  sous  " — five  sous  being  required 
from  each  passenger.  It  held  six  persons,  and 
carried  as  a  distinctive  sign  a  lantern  at  the  end 
of  an  iron  pole,  which  was  fixed  on  the  top,  to 
the  left  of  the  driver. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  right  of 
letting  out  carriages  was  always  made  the  subject 
of  a  privilege  or  concession,  accorded  to  some 
court  favourite,  male  or  female.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, however,  when  all  privileges  were 
abolished,  those  connected  with  the  letting  out 
of  public  vehicles  came  to  an  end.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  in  1800,  a  tariff  regulating  the  prices 
payable  to  the  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  was 
drawn  up,  when,  as  now,  the  cost  of  a  drive,  or 
"  course,"  inside  Paris,  was  fixed  at  something 
above  a  franc,  two  francs  being  chargeable  per 
hour  if  the  vehicle  were  hired  by  time.  Origin- 
ally private  carriages  had  now  become  public,  so 
that  at  last  a  demand  arose  for  carriages  which 
might  be  taken  by  the  month,  the  week,  the  day, 
or  the  half-day. 

Hitherto  all  the  hackney  vehicles  of  Paris  had 
been  of  one  pattern  and  furnished  with  four 
wheels.  They  seated  either  two  or  four  passen- 
gers, and  were  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  In 
the  year  1800  the  two-wheeled  "  cabriolet  "  was 
introduced,  containing  seats  for  two,  one  of  which 
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was  occupied  by  the  driver,  to  whose  intimate 
society  the  unfortunate  passenger  was  thus  con- 
demned. From  this  period  until  1830  the  pubhc 
vehicles  of  Paris  were,  according  to  a  French 
writer,  "  a  disgrace  to  the  capital."  They  were 
drawn  by  ruined  beasts  which  looked  unlikely  to 
reach  any  given  destination,  and  they  were  many 
of  them  good  for  nothing  but  firewood. 

The  Paris  hackney  vehicle  largely 
excited  at  this  time  the  ridicule  of  wits 
and  song-ivriters,  although,  irrespectively 
of  its  condition,  it  has  always  figured 
almost  exclusively  in  literature.  In  a 
great  city  like  Paris  the  cab  is  the  wit- 
ness, the  auxiliary,  or  the  accomplice  in 
nearly  every  event  which  takes  place — 
it  is  a  mute  confidant  in  most  of  the 
scenes  of  human  life.  The  song-writer, 
Desaugiers,  has  left  in  verse  a  curious 
history  of  a  cab,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  itself,  and  in  which  it  relates  how  one 
day  it  conveyed  a  widow  to  the  altar, 
another  day  a  husband  to  Chantilly  with- 
out his  wife,  and  a  third  day  the  wife 
lo  Gros-Bois  without  her  husband. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  we  find  the 
driver  of  the  fiacre  as  interesting  a  per- 
sonage as  he  must  frequently  find  his  fare 
to  be.  The  question  whether,  as  is 
asserted,  ruined  aristocrats  are  at  present 
earning  their  bread  as  cab-drivers  has 
already  been  discussed.  But  it  is  un- 
questionable that  many  members  of  what 
are  called  the  "  better  "  classes  turn  to 
the  cab  as  their  last  resource,  even  as 
Dr.  Johnson's  "  scoundrel "  was  said  to 
turn  to  politics.  Priests,  devoid  in  two 
senses  of  a  living,  bachelors  of  arts  and 
sciences,  old  professors  and  worn-out 
notaries,  may  be  seen  plying  the  whip 
of  the  "  cocher  "  in  the  Paris  streets. 

That  the  London  cab — of  which  the 
name,  as  probably  everyone  knows,  is 
simply  a  contraction  of  "cabriolet" — surpasses 
the  cab  of  Paris  is  admitted  even  by  patriotic 
Frenchmen.  One  able  writer  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  capital  says  that  "  the  London  cabs, 
which  we  have  vainly  tried  to  acclimatise  in 
Paris,  are,  if  not  comfortable,  at  least  rapid  and 
well-managed.  Our  neighbours  can  boast  two 
elements  of  incontestable  superiority.  These 
are  the  drivers  and  the  horses.  Despite  these 
causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  'cab' 
would  be  found  less  attractive  if,  instead  of 
being  paid  by  the  mile,  it  were  taken  by  the 


journey  or  by  the  hour."  This  writer,  it 
should  be  explained,  complains  bitterly  that 
the  Parisian  cabman,  engaged  by  the  hour, 
proceeds  at  a  crawl,  knowing  that  he  will  be 
paid  just  as  much  as  if  he  drove  with  the 
celerity  of  his  London  brother,  who  simply 
wants  to  get  to  his  journey's  end  and  receive 


his  fare — or  as  much  beyond  it  as  he  possibly 
can. 

As  regards  the  omnibuses  of  Paris,  they  re- 
semble in  many  respects  those  of  London.  For 
instance,  they  are  painted  diflTerent  colours  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  route.  When  the 
vehicle  is  quite  full  a  board  or  card  announcing 
the  fact  is  fixed  up  over  the  door  ;  and  each 
vehicle  is  numbered  so  that  in  case  of  complaint 
it  can  be  identified  by  the  passenger. 

The  private  carriages  let  out  on  hire — those 
which  can  be  taken   by  the  month  or  for  the 
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season — are  not  permitted  to  ply  in  the  streets  I  way  the  trouble  and  annoyance  connected  with 
of  Paris  hke  the  fiacre.  They  take  up  their  ,  the  maintenance  of  personal  equipages.  Nor  do 
passenger  at  his  own  door,  and  can  be  hired  by  '  those  Englishmen  who  have  tried  both  methods 
the  year,  month,  day,  or  half-day.  The  form  of  feel  a  less  marked  preference  for  that  of  hire, 
these  vehicles  varies,  according  to  the  caprices  or  !  which  relieves  them  from  the  numerous  anxieties 
the  fortune  of  the  hirer,  trom  plain  to  magnificent,  i  associated  with  the  stable.  It  will  be  remembered 
In  France,  as  in  England,  rich  families  accustomed  '  how  Henry  J.  Byron's  coachman  came  to  that 
to  winter  in  the  capital  leave  their  own  carriages  i  comedy-writer  one  day  and  said  that  the  mare 
in  the  country  and  hire  others  by  the  month.  ,  was  ill.  "What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Byron. 
Even  wealthy  Frenchmen,  who  reside  altogether  I  "  I  shall  have  to  give  her  a  ball,  sir,"  was  the 
in  the  capital,  have  of  late  years  shown  them-  reply.  "  Very  well,"  said  Byron  with  a  sigh  of 
selves  more  and  more  disposed  to  escape  in  this  |  resignation,  •'  but  don't  ask  too  many  people." 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

THE   SEINE  AND  ITS   BRIDGES. — THE  MORGUE. 
s  Biidgu  over  ihe  SeinI— Thiir  Hiitoriet— The  Morgue— Some 


OF  all  the  Paris  thoroughfares  the  most  im- 
portant, in  a  commercial  sense,  is  the  Seine, 
which  enters  the  city  from  the  east  to  flow  out  in 
thedirectionofthesouth-west.TheSeine.however, 
does  not  play  in  connection  with  Paris  the  part  of 
the  Thames  in  connection  with  London.  On  the 
Seine  no  large  ships  are  to  be  seen  above  or  below 
bridge  ;  and  until  a  few  years  ago  the  attempts 
periodically  made  to  establish  a  service  of  pas- 
senger steamers,  such  as  we  have  on  the  Thames 
at  London,  were  usually  discontinued  after 
a  brief  experimental  season.  Wine,  wood, 
stone,  and  other  merchandise  is  sent  down 
the  Seine  towards  Ha\Te  at  the  mouth.  But 
the  Parisians,  as  a  body,  make  little  use  of 
the  Seine,  except  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
then  only  during  the  warm  weather,  when  the 
numerous  swimming  baths  established  on  the 
river  are  largely  frequented. 

The  Seine  enters  Paris  after  receiving  at  Con- 
flans  the  waters  of  the  Marne.  The  first  bridge 
beneath  which  it  passes,  beyond  Bercy,  is  con- 
tinued on  either  side  as  a  viaduct,  and  is  connected 
with  the  external  or  girdle  railway  known  as 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture.  Constructed 
in  1858,  when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity  it  received  the  name 
of  "  Napoleon  III." 
27 


The  next  bridge,  the  Pont  de  Bercy,  wnich  dates 
from  1835,  was  originally  a  suspension  bridge. 
In  1863  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  bridge, 
constructed  in  stone,  with  five  elliptical  and  very 
graceful  arches.  To  the  bridge  of  Bercy  succeeds 
the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  whose  name  connects  it 
with  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  First 
Empire.  Begun  in  1802,  it  was  finished  in  1807, 
and  was  called  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz  in  memory 
of  the  important  victory  gained  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1805,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  arms  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  When  in  1814  the  allied 
armies  were  in  possession  of  Paris,  some  observa- 
tion was  made  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  by  a  time-ser\'ing  French  official  as 
to  the  name  of  the  bridge,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  be  changed.  "  I  do  not  mind  the  name," 
replied  Alexander,  "  now  that  I  have  crossed 
the  bridge  at  the  head  of  my  troops."  More 
sensitive,  or  at  least  more  irritable  than  the 
Russian  emperor,  Blucher  took  umbrage  at 
another  of  the  Paris  bridges  being  called,  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  Prussian  defeat, 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  really  wished  to  blow  it  up. 
He  was  dissuaded  Irom  this  project  by  the  Russian 
emperor,  who,  according  to  an  anecdote  more  or 
less  veracious,  said  that  if  the  Prussian  marshal 
thought     seriously    of     carrying     his    project 
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into  execution,  the  emperor  would  take  up  his 
position  on  the  bridge  and  perish  with  it. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  name  of  the  bridge 
of  Austerlitz  was  really  changed.  It  was  hence 
officially  designated  Bridge  of  the  King's  Garden, 
but  continued  in  general  parlance  to  be  called  by 
its  original  name.  A  little  below  the  bridge  of 
Austerlitz  the  Saint-Martin  canal  pours  its  waters 
into  the  river  ;  and  not  many  yards  lower  down 
the  Seine  met  formerly  the  island  of  Louviers, 
on  which  there  were  no  habitations,  but  only 
warehouses  for  wood.  The  narrow  channel  which 
separated  this  island  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  was  filled  up  in  1847,  when,  in  a  geograph- 
ical sense,  the  island  ceased  to  exist. 

At  a  short  distance  from  what  was  formerly  the 
lie  Louviers,  the  Seine  throws  out  on  the  right  an 
arm,  which,  before  rejoining  the  main  stream, 
forms  the  island  of  Saint-Louis.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  island  was  augmented  by 
being  joined  to  two  smaller  ones  ;  the  island  of 
Cows  on  the  east,  and  the  island  of  Notre  Dame 
(the  property  of  the  cathedral)  on  the  west  ; 
and  the  triple  island  received  the  name  of  lie 
Saint-Louis  in  honour  of  the  great  king.  The 
island  of  Saint-Louis  communicates  with  the  left 
bank,  from  which  the  main  stream  separates  it, 
by  the  foot  bridge  of  Constantine  and  the  bridge 
of  Latournelle.  The  bridge  of  Constantine  owes 
its  name  to  the  town  taken  by  the  French  in 
1836.  It  is  only  available  for  pedestrians.  The 
ancient  bridge  of  Latournelle,  constructed  in 
1 6 14  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  one,  was  in  wood. 
After  being  several  times  destroyed  in  this  form, 
it  was  in  1656  reconstructed  in  stone.  In  1831 
a  band  of  thieves  who  had  robbed  the  royal 
library  of  many  valuable  medals,  threw  their 
booty  from  the  Pont  de  Latournelle  into  the 
Seine,  whence  the  greater  part  of  it  was  recovered 
by  divers. 

Close  to  the  Pont  de  Latournelle  is  the  Pont 
Marie,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  16 14 
by  Louis  XIII.  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  The 
bridge,  however,  is  said,  according  to  a  somewhat 
improbable  statement,  generally  accepted  by  the 
historians  of  Paris,  to  owe  its  name,  not  to  the 
queen,  but  to  Marie,  a  well-known  builder  of  the 
time.  The  next  bridge,  as  we  continue  to  descend 
the  stream,  is  the  Pont  Louis  Philippe,  the  date  of 
which  is  indicated  approximately  by  the  reign 
under  which  it  was  built.  Begun  in  1 833,  it  was 
finished  in  1834,  ^^^  since  then  has  undergone 
many  restorations  and  modifications.  The  bridge 
of  Saint-Louis,  which  joins  the  two  islands,  re- 
places the  second  section  of  the  original  Louis 


Philippe   bridge,  at  one  time   known  from    its 
colour  as  the  Red  Bridge. 

We  now  reach  the  celebrated  Pont  Neuf,  which 
with  its  two  arms  connects  the  island  of  the  city, 
otherwise  island  of  Notre  Dame,  with  both  banks 
of  the  Seine.  The  island  in  question  is  the 
ancient  Lutetia,  the  germ  of  modern  Paris.  The 
number  of  habitations  on  this  kernel,  this  core 
of  the  French  metropolis,  becomes  smaller  every 
year.  Before  long  it  will  be  occupied  only  by  its 
ancient  historical  edifices,  with  a  cafe-chantant  at 
one  end  of  the  island  and  the  Morgue  at  the  other. 
Some  who  begin  life  at  the  former  will  finish  it 
perhaps  at  the  latter  establishment.  As  to  the 
other  bridges,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
some  of  their  names  ;  which  possess  for  the  most 
part  historical  significance,  and  for  that  reason 
have,  in  many  cases,  to  suit  historical  circum- 
stances, been  changed.  The  bridge  of  the  Arts 
owes  its  name  to  the  institute  on  the  left  bank, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Louvre  on  the  right ; 
and  this  bridge  has  retained  its  original  name 
since  the  date  of  its  construction.  But  the 
National  Bridge,  as  it  was  called  when  it  was  first 
built  under  the  Republic  of  1789,  became,  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  First  Empire,  the  bridge  of 
the  Tuileries  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
Pont  Royal.  The  Solferino  bridge,  dating  only 
from  i860,  the  year  after  the  great  battle  of  the 
French  against  the  Austrians,  has  retained  its 
name  without  intermission. 

The  Pont  de  la  Cour  has,  like  the  Place  of  the 
same  name,  been  called  successively  Pont  Louis 
XV.,  Pont  de  la  Revolution,  Pont  Louis  XVI., 
and  finally  (since  the  Revolution  which  in  1830 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne)  Pont  de  la 
Cour.  The  bridge  of  the  Alma  dates  from  1855, 
the  second  year  of  the  Crimean  war. 

Having  now  disposed,  somewhat  summarily,  of 
the  Paris  bridges,  let  us  say  a  few  words  about 
that    mournful   establishment,   the  Morgue,  to 
which  a  desperate  leap  from  one  of  the  bridges 
has  so  often  led.     The  Paris  Morgue  is  situated 
at  the  back  of  Notre  Dame,  close  to  the  bridge 
of  Saint-Louis.     Reconstructed  in    1864,  it   re- 
places the  original  one  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
tomb,  which  was  built  in  virtue  of  a  police  edict 
under  the  First  Republic.   Something  of  the  kind, 
however,  was  known  long  before,  and  in  ancient 
chronicles  a  morgue,  where  dead  bodies  were  ex- 
posed, is  spoken  of  as  far  back  as  the  early  days 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  its  existing  form 
the  Morgue  is  a  one-storied  building,  with  two 
wings,  and  with  slabs  of  black  marble  in  two 
lines,  for  the  reception  of  twelve  bodies.     The 
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keeper  of  the  Morgue  is  supposed,  by  the  writer 
of  a  novel  choke-full  of  horrors,  to  have  dwelling 
rooms  in  this  dismal  abode  ;  and  the  perverted 
imagination  of  the  author  represents  him  as 
giving  an  evening  party  to  his  friends  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sepulchral  chamber  where  the 
remains  of  so  many  unhappy  victims  are  waiting 


What  are  the  kinds  of  death  which  feed  the 
Morgue  ?  From  1826  to  1846,  out  of  1745  cases 
of  apparent  suicide  represented  at  the  Morgue, 
there  were  1,414  deaths  by  drowning,  114  by 
hanging,  ninety-eight  by  fire-arms,  forty-six 
through  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  fifty-six  through 
falls  from  heights,  sixteen  through  sharp  weapons, 


to  be  recognised  by  their  relatives  or  friends. 
The  number  of  men  who  find  their  way  to  this 
place  of  ill  omen  is,  according  to  the  statistical 
tables  on  the  subject,  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
women.  Thus,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the 
number  of  male  occupants  of  the  Morgue  was 
found,  during  a  period  of  years,  to  be  515  as 
against  1 1 5  female  occupants.  Between  the  ages 
of  twenty -five  and  forty -five,  among  1,242  occu- 
pants, 1,050  were  men,  and  192  women.  From 
forty-five  to  fifty-five,  there  were  599  men,  and 
fifty -eight  women. 


eleven  by  poison,  seven  by  crushing  beneath 
vehicles,  and  4  by  alcohol.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  bodies  exposed  at  the  Morgue  are  never 
recognised. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  elevating, 
so  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting,  to  be  seen 
in  Paris,  that  a  visit  to  the  Morgue— by  many 
persons  thought  indispensable — should  surely,  by 
persons  of  ordinary  taste  and  feeling,  be  regard«i 
as  time  ill-spent.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
read  of  it  in  Jules  Janin's  strange  novel  already 
referred  to. 
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THE     REFORMATION     IN      F 
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PERMANENT  head-quarters  of  science  and 
study,  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was  also 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  home  of  a  great 
religious  movement,  by  which,  for  some  time, 
the  right  bank  was  scarcely  touched. 


and,  under  his  auspices,  assembled  in  Paris  a 
first  group  of  ardent  propagators  of  the  new  ideas. 
During  forty-three  years  the  Reformation  spread 
gradually  to  the  University,  to  the  town  and  to 
the  court,  though  it  maintained  its  head-quarters 


"  Few  persons,"  says  M.  Athanase  Coquerel 
Ft'ls,  "  know  that  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  before  it  flamed  forth  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  had  already  been  kindled  in  the 
capital  of  France.  It  had  for  its  cradle  that  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  which  was  then  separated  from 
the  town  and  its  suburbs,  and  divided  into  two 
quarters  subjected  to  special  jurisdictions  :  the 
University  and  the  vast  territory  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s.  Was  it  not  natural, 
despite  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Sorbonne, 
that  the  Paris  schools  where  Abailard  had  boldly 
attacked  school-divinity  should  be  the  first  to 
awake  to  the  new  spiritual  life  ?  " 

A  professor  of  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine 
Leffevre,  d'Etaples  by  name,  produced  in  1512, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  his  "  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Paul,"  in  whose  epistles  he  indicated, 
five  years  before  Luther,  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  This  book  was  dedicated  to 
the  powerful  abbot  of  Saint-Germain,  Bri^onnet, 


in  the  suburb  of  Saint- Germain,  which  people 
became  accustomed  to  call  "  the  little  Geneva," 
and  which  is  to-day  the  most  Catholic  quarter  of 
Paris.  The  first  Protestant  put  to  death  for  his 
religion  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Leffewe,  by  name 
Pauvent,  burned  on  the  Place  de  Grfeve  in  1524. 
His  martyrdom  was  followed  ere  long  by  that  of 
many  a  Huguenot. 

Calvin  at  this  period  was  studying  at  Paris, 
but  he  could  not  stay  there.  The  rector  of  the 
University,  Nicolas  Cop.  a  secret  propagator  of 
the  Reformation,  had  commissioned  young  Calvin 
to  write  a  discourse  which,  on  a  formal  occasion, 
he  had  to  deliver  in  the  church  of  the  Mathurins. 
Several  monks  denounced  in  Parliament  the 
heresies  contained  in  this  discourse.  The  rector 
fled  to  Bale,  where  he  became  a  pastor.  Calvin, 
it  is  said,  had  to  escape  by  a  window  of  one  of 
the  colleges. 

It  was  in  the  Louvre  that  the  Reformation 
was  first  publicly   preached  at  Paris,      Queen 
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Marguerite  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  and 
the  friend  of  Briconnet,  caused  her  chaplain  and 
other  disciples  of  Leffevre  to  preach  before  her  in 
that  palace.  Thereupon  the  Franciscan  friar, 
Lemaud,  declared  from  his  pulpit  that  she 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  in  a  sack. 
The  priestly  rage  which  had  now  been  excited 
soon  spread  to  the  people,  and  the  streets 
began  to  resound  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 
Heretics."  **  To  be  thrown  into  the  river," 
says  Beze,  writing  of  this  period,  **it  was 
only  necessary  to  be  called  a  Huguenot  in 
public,  no  matter  what  one's  religion  might  be." 
A  series  of  religious  murders  were  now  perpe- 
trated ;  and  Francis  I.,  a  bigot  like  his  people, 
headed  one  day  in  1535  a  procession  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  three  sons,  the  court,  the 
parliaments,  the  trade  corporations,  and  the 
brotherhoods,  and  of  which  the  object  was  to 
burn  at  the  stake  six  Protestants  at  six  different 
halting-places.  Henri  II.  took  after  his  fether. 
On  one  occasion  he  assisted,  from  a  window 
of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Rochepot,  Rue  Saint- Antoine, 
at  the  execution  of  a  Protestant  tailor  who 
was  burned  alive.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  martyr's  eyes,  fixed  as  they  were  upon 
him,  inspired  him  with  terror,  and  that  this 
was  the  last  heretic  whose  dying  pangs  he  ever 
witnessed. 

As  yet  the  Protestants  of  Paris  had  neither 
temple  nor  pastor.  But  already  they  had  schools, 
"  hedge  schools,"  as  they  were  termed,  because? 
prohibited  within  the  city  walls,  the  teachers  took 
refuge  in  the  country. 

The  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants  of  Paris 
were  often  surprised.  In  1557  services  were  held 
and  the  Communion  was  administered  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  beside  the 
building  where  is  now  established  the  Lyceum  of 
Louis  the  Great.  Excited  by  the  seminarists  of 
the  College  Duplessis,  the  populace  besieged 
the  assembly  for  six  hours,  stoning  many  per- 
sons as  they  came  out.  Several  were  killed, 
and  13s  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Chatelet. 
Among  those  who  were  executed  may  be  men- 
tioned the  young  and  beautiftil  widow  of  a 
member  of  the  Consistory,  "who,"  says  a 
chronicler  of  the  times,  "  seated  on  the  tumbril, 
showed  a  face  of  rosy  complexion  and  of  excel- 
lent beauty."  The  poor  woman's  tongue  had  been 
cut  out,  which  was  often  done  at  that  time  in 
order  to  prevent  the  martyrs  from  addressing  the 
crowds.  As  a  special  mark  of  favour,  the 
beautiful  widow  was  only  scorched  in  the  face 
and  on  the  feet ;    and  she  was  then  strangled 


before  the  body  was  finally  consigned   to   the 
flames. 

The  Protestant  poet,  Clement  Marot,  to  whom 
Francis  I.  had  given  a  house,  called  the  "  House  of 
the  Bronze  Horse,"  translated  at  this  epoch  some 
of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  and  his  work 
obtained  extraordinary  vogue  even  at  the  court. 
The  students,  who  used  to  amuse  themselves 
in  the  evening  in  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  opposite 
the  Louvre,  replaced  their  customary  songs  by 
the  Psalms  of  Marot ;  and  it  became  the  fashion 
for  a  time  among  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
to  cross  the  Seine  in  order  to  hear  the  chants  of 
the  students.  Often  they  joined  in  ;  and  the 
Huguenot  king  of  Navarre,  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
was  seen  walking  round  the  Louvre  and  singing 
a  psalm  at  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of 
courtiers  and  scholars. 

The  persecution,  which  for  a  time  had  slack- 
ened, was  soon  revived  in  all  its  friry.  Marot 
took  flight.  Paris  had  grown  too  hot  for  him  ; 
"  Paris,"  he  says,  in  an  epigram  dated  1537, 
"  Paris,  thou  hast  given  me  many  a  fright, 
even  to  the  point  of  chasing  me  to  death  "  : — 

*'  Paris,  tu  m'as  fait  maints  d'allannes 
Jusqu'^  me  poursuyvre  k  la  mort." 

In  spite  of  everything  the  deputies  of  the 
reformed  church  continued  to  meet  at  Paris  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  where  they  held 
secretly  their  first  national  synod  in  1559.  This 
assembly,  of  which  not  one  member  would  have 
escaped  the  block  had  they  been  discovered, 
bound  into  one  corporation  the  reformed 
churches  of  France,  until  then  without  cohesion. 

Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  through  her  nephew  of  the  Guises,  allowed 
this  persecuting  family  to  carry  on  the  cruel  work 
of  his  father.  The  illustrious  chancellor,  Du 
Bourg,  was  hanged  and  burned  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  as  to  which  Voltaire  wrote :  "  This  murder 
was  of  more  service  to  Protestantism  than  all  the 
most  eloquent  works  w^ritten  by  its  defenders." 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  captured  many  other 
victims  by  surrounding  a  Protestant  hotel  in 
the  Rue  des  Marais  Saint-Germain.  This  street 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  reformed  church, 
and  many  of  its  houses  communicated  with  one 
another  by  means  of  mysterious  apertures  through 
which  the  inhabitants  passed  when  threatened 
with  arrest.  The  street  in  question,  one  of  the 
most  historic  in  all  Paris,  was  lately  rechristened 
by  the  name  of  Visconti  in  place  of  the  one  which 
it  had  borne  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
by  which  it  was  known,  not  only  to  the  first 
Protestants  of  Paris,  the  d'Aubign^s   and   the 
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Du  Moulins,  but  later  on  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  and  Mme.  de  Sevign^,  to  Racine 
and  Voltaire,  to  Mile.  Clairon  and  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  who  all  for  a  considerable  time 
inhabited  it,  or  were  accustomed  to  visit  its 
inhabitants.  Meanwhile  the  reform  continued 
to  spread.  Coligny  and  his  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  cardinal,  joined  it  openly.  These 
three  Chitillons  were  now  violently  attacked  in 
the  Paris  churches,  and  Jean  de  Han,  a  monk, 
took  one  day  for  his  text, "  Ite  in  Castellum 
quod,  control  vos  est,"  which  he  thus  trans- 
lated :  "March  upon  Chitillon,  who  is  against 
you." 

On  assuming  the  regency,  Catherine  de 
M^dicis,  indifferent  to  both  religions,  hesitated 
between  the  Chatillons  and  the  Guises.  She 
summoned  a  conference  at  Poissy  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Theodore  de 
Beze  represented  Calvin  on  the  occasion,  and  for 
several  months  he  was  allowed  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  pastor  at  Paris.  The  reformed  religion 
was  now  celebrated  openly,  but  in  general  beyond 
the  walls.  Four  pastors,  without  counting  B^ze, 
preached  regularly  in  the  different  places  of 
worship.  One  of  them,  Malot,  had  been  vicar  at 
Saint-Andre-des-Arcs,  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
times  speak  of  assemblies  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  Protestants.  Catherine  de  Medicis 
placed  herself  one  day  at  a  window  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine  to  see  the  Huguenots  go  by  to  their 
place  of  worship,  and  many  of  them,  knowing  the 
intention  of  the  queen,  wore  on  that  occasion 
the  insignia  of  their  rank  or  profession.  In  1562 
the  Consistory  of  Paris  adopted,  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  a  regulation  which  was  read  from 
all  the  Protestant  pulpits,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  were  to  distribute  the  alms,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  thus  brought  upon  them. 
Soon  afterwards,  indeed,  a  riot  provoked  by  the 
clergy  of  Saint-Medard  disturbed  the  service 
that  was  being  celebrated  by  Malot  in  the 
adjoining  temple  of  the  Patriarch.  Temple  and 
church  were  invaded  and  sacked,  and  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  Gabaston  by  name,  was  afterwards 
hanged  for  having  arrested  indiscriminately  the 
rioters  of  both  religions.  The  temple  was  now 
shut  up,  while  Saint-Medard  was  restored  and 
inaugurated  anew  with  great  pomp,  numbers  of 
Protestants  being  sacrificed  on  the  occasion.  The 
constable  of  Montmorency  gained  the  sobriquet 
of  Captain  Burn-bench  (Br{ile-banc)  from  having 
set  fire  to  the  interior  of  the  reformed  church  of 
Popincourt.  Subsequently  he  burned  this  same 
building  from  roof    to    basement   and    sacked 


another  Protestant  temple  in  the  Rue  aux 
Fosses  Saint- Jacques. 

The  edict  of  January  having  granted  to  the 
Protestants  a  certain  tolerance.  Guise,  who 
boasted  that  he  would  cut  this  edict  in  half  with 
his  sword,  proved  his  word  by  the  massacre  of 
Vassy.  The  Protestants  of  Paris  were  terrified 
at  this  tragedy,  but  would  not  be  discouraged. 
The  very  day  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  his 
sword  reeking  with  innocent  blood,  B6ze  went  to 
preach  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  whither  he 
was  escorted  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  a  faithful 
Huguenot,  and  by  a  large  company  of  mounted 
arquebusiers. 

During  the  second  civil  war,  in  January,  1568, 
the  citizens  of  Paris  were,  by  an  official  pro- 
clamation, called  upon  to  warn  the  Protestants 
of  the  capital  to  absent  themselves  from  it, 
"  until  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  His 
Majesty  should  have  laid  them  low."  In 
December,  after  the  "lame"  peace,  as  it  was 
called.  Parliament  ordered  the  Protestants  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  "to  avoid 
the  murders  which  might  follow."  It  is  asserted 
that  ten  thousand  of  them  were  assassinated  dur- 
ing the  six  months  which  succeeded  the  peace, 
though  this  figure  is  doubtless  exaggerated. 

The  extermination  of  the  heretics  had  for  a 
considerable  time  past  been  recommended  to 
Catherine  de  Medicis  by  Philippe  II.,  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  by  Pope  Pius  V.  The  queen, 
long  irresolute,  decided  suddenly,  just  when  the 
Guises  had  aggravated  the  situation  by  causing 
Coligny  to  be  assassinated.  Catherine,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  obtained,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  consent  of  the  king  ;  but  it 
was  Charles's  brother  and  successor,  Henry  III., 
who  took  the  direction  of  the  massacre  and 
posted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of 
Notre  Dame  in  order  to  have  both  banks  beneath 
his  eye.  We  know  how  the  signal  for  the 
tragedy  was  given  by  the  bell  of  Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois,  and  how  Coligny  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  Catholic  steel.  The  assassins  who  now 
plunged  into  their  ghastly  work  carried  a  white 
cross  in  their  hat  and  a  kerchief  tied  in  a  knot 
on  their  arm. 

At  the  court  of  the  Louvre  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  with  a  list  in  his  hand,  called  out  the 
Huguenot  gentlemen  who  were  staying  in  the 
palace,  and  the  king,  from  one  of  the  windows, 
saw  the  throats  of  his  guests  cut,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred.  It  is  an  error,  all  the  same,  to 
suppose  that  the  massacre  scarcely  touched  any 
but  the  aristocratic  classes  ;    a  large  portion  of 
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the  Parisian   population,  merchants,  workmen,  now  turned  renegade.     Conde  abjured  at  Saint- 

belonged  to  the  Reformation  and  perished.  Germain-des-Pres  and  Henry  of  Navarre  and  hij 

Towards  seven  in  the  morning  Charles  IX.,  sister  at  the  LouvTe.     But  the   infant    church 

armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  fired  upon  some  of  the  was  fondly  nursed  by  such  devotees  as  B^eneer 

fugitives,  whomhefailedtohit  because  his  fowling-  and  Portal,  who  endowed  it  with  a  sum  sufficient 


piece  did  not  carry  far  enough.  This  incident  has 
been  denied  ;  but  it  has  been  gravely  recorded 
by  Brantflme,  D'Aubigny,  and  Goulard,  It  was 
attested  moreover  to  Voltaire  by  Marshal  de 
Jesse.  The  Marshal  had  known  the  page,  then 
almost  a  centenarian,  who  loaded  and  re-loaded 
the  royal  blunderbuss. 

After  the  massacre  the  king  went  to  the 
Parliament  and  declared  that  he  assumed  the 
whole  responsibility  for  what  had  happened. 
The  audience  of  senators  loudly  applauded  the 
murderer,  and  the  chief  president  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  vilest  eulogies.  On  the  27th 
August  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  formed  a 
special  procession  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the 
"extirpation  of  the  heretics  now  happily  com- 
menced "  ;  and  at  the  same  juncture  Panigarole, 
bishop  of  Asti,  preaching  before  the  queen- 
mother,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry,  King  of  Poland, 
praised  the  king  for  having  "  in  one  morning 
purged  France  of  heresy."  Nor  did  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  omit  to  have  medals  struck  "  in 
memory  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day." 

More  than  one  professor  of  the  reformed  faith 


to  maintain  its  pastors  tTl  their  functions 
educate  candidates  for  the  future  ministry 

The  edict  of  July  authorised  the  t 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  two  league 
Paris.  Noisy-le-Sec  was  chosen  as  the  p 
worship.  But  in  September,  157b,  the  ( 
gation  found  itself  assailed  by  the  popula 
the  faithful  had  to  abandon  all  public  serv 

The  League,  prepared  long  beforehand 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  organised  in  i 
two  cures  of  Paris,  a  number  of  citizei 
several  fanatical  magistrates.  Fron 
moment  Protestantism  was  more  com 
crushed  in  the  capital  than  it  had  been  e' 
the  Saint  Bartholomew  butchery.  The  £ 
ambassador  reigned  at  Paris.  Hatred 
Reformation  stifled  in  the  breasts  of  the  h 
all  love  of  their  country  ;  and  they  went 
almost  incredible  length  of  offering,  on  tl 
September,  1591,  by  a  formal  resolution  p; 
the  municipal  council,  the  city  of  Paris  a 
crown  of  France  to  Philip  II.,  King  of  Sp 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
interval  which  elapsed  before  the  issuing 
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Edict  of  Nantes,  which  permitted  Protestant 
worship  except  within  five  leagues  of  Paris, 
the  sister  of  the  new  king,  Catherine  de 
Bourbon,  made  use  of  the  privilege  which  be- 
longed to  the  nobility  of  performing  religious 
worship    in  their    own  houses,    with    the  doors 


testants  lost  a  large  part  of  their  advantages ;  but, 
become  Duchess  of  Bar,  she  returned  every  year 
to  Paris  and  gathered  the  faithful  around  her. 
This  continued,  despite  the  frequent  complaints 
of  the  clergy,  until  the  Duchess's  death  in  1604. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  formally  countenanced 


open.     The  reformed  church  found  an  asylum 
within    her    walls ;    there    the  faithful   adored 


their  Maker  in  peace. 
protected  her  co-religionists 
le  Bearnais,  when  they  came 
petition,  used  to  send  them  c 
"  You  must  apply  to  my  sisi 
is  now  under  feminine  rule." 
and  departure  of  Catherine 


occasions  Catherine 
,  and  her  brother. 
to  him  with  some 
in  to  her,  saying  :— 

By  the  marriage 
in    1599    the   Pro- 


the  reformed  religion  even  whilst  forbidding  its 
adherents  to  assemble  for  worship  within  five 
leagues  of  Paris.  The  meeting-place  chosen  in 
1509  by  the  Protestants  was  the  Chateau  de 
Grigny,  residence  of  the  seigneur  Josias  Mercier 
des  Bordes,  a  distinguished  scholar  as  well  as  a 
councillor  of  state.  Several  times,  on  returning 
from  Grigny,  the  Protestants  were  assailed  by 
the  populace,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  such 
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fanatics  as  the  aristocratic  capuchin,  Ange  de 
Joyeuse.  It  was  found  necessary  to  erect  extra 
gibbets  for  those  who  attacked  worshippers  re- 
turning from  Grigny. 

This  place  of  assembly,  however,  was  too  remote, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  king  trans- 
ferred it  to  Ablon  -  sur  -  Seine.  Even  Ablon 
proved  inconveniently  distant,  although  it  was 
nearer  the  capital  than  the  edict  permitted. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey  to  this 
spot  were  great.  The  Protestants  often  went 
by  water,  and  several  were  accidentally  drowned. 
A  petition  presented  to  the  king  set  forth  that 
forty  infants  had  died  through  having  been 
carried  in  winter  to  baptism  at  Ablon.  At 
length  the  king  found  that  his  own  Protestant 
ministers  could  not  render  their  duties  to  God 
and  to  himself  on  the  same  day  ;  and  Henry  IV., 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  Sully  and  of  Calignon, 
assigned  to  the  Protestants  of  the  capital,  as 
their  place  of  meeting,  Charenton,  two  leagues 
distant. 

From  that  time  the  street  and  the  faubourg  of 

Saint-Antoine   were   traversed  on  Sunday    by 

crowds  of  Huguenots,  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 

or  on  foot ;  and  for  their  protection  two  fresh 

gibbets  had  to  be  erected,  one  in  the  name  of  the 

Lieutenant  of  the  Town,  the  other  in  that  of  the 

Chief  of  the  Watch.     Many  of  the  Huguenots 

now  went  to  Charenton  by  water.     On  Sundays 

and  holidays  the  river  was  covered  with  boats  of 

all  kinds,  conveying,  in  the  words  of  a  Catholic 

poet  of  the  time, 

"  La  flotte  des  brebis  galeuses 
Qui  vont  au  presche  i  Charenton." 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  value  given  to  his  property  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
one  recognised  place  of  worship,  protested 
constantly  against  the  toleration  accorded  to 
them. 

Often  the  Huguenots  returning  from  Charen- 
ton, where  on  Sunday  they  would  pass  the 
entire  day,  were  attacked  ;  on  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  king,  who  took  the  part  of  his 
former  co-religionists.  The  death  of  Henry  IV. 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  French  Protestants, 
who  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  of  her  Florentine 
advisers,  such  as  the  Concinis.  The  principal 
Protestant  pastors  deplored  aloud  from  the 
Charenton  pulpit  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing, if  not   perfect  harmony,  between  his 


subjects  of  both  religions,  and  whose  wise  tolerance 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  Ravaillac  was 
a  fanatic  who,  in  striking  his  murderous 
blow,  had  been  prompted  only  by  his  hatred  of 
Protestantism  and  of  the  king's  concessions  to 
the  Protestants.  The  temple  constructed  at 
Charenton  was  pillaged  and  burnt  in  162 1.  In 
1624  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  the 
Protestant  historians  note  that  it  was  approached 
through  an  avenue  of  shops,  where  books  of  all 
kinds  were  sold,  without  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  consistory,  which,  although  very 
strict  in  its  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Protestants,  did  not  enforce  the  Judaic  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  "as  practised,"  saj's  a 
writer  of  the  time,  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
and  England. 

Many  illustrious  persons  still  belonged  to  the 
reformed  religion.  But  gradually  the  aristocratic 
families  were  bought  over  to  the  other  side  ;  and 
the  Jesuit  Garasse  declared  that  the  church  of  the 
Protestants  would  soon  be  a  church  of  beggars. 
The  unhappy  Protestants  did  not  in  any  case 
neglect  their  poor ;  and  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  priests  and  monks  out  of  the 
hospitals,  which  were  constantly  invaded  by 
them,  the  chiefs  of  the  reformed  religion 
established  hospitals  in  secret  places,  which, 
however,  were  closed  as  soon  as  Catholic  clergy 
or  the  public  discovered  them.  In  1600  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  interdicted  these  charitable 
establishments  by  a  formal  decree. 

The  first  decisive  step  towards  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  suppression  of  all 
representation  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Paris  and  of  Normandy.  In  connection 
with  this  step  Louis  XIV.  received,  though  only 
as  a  matter  of  form,  Ruvigny,  deputy  general  of 
the  reformed  church,  and  the  eloquent  pastor  du 
Bosc,  of  whom,  after  listening  to  the  exposition 
of  his  claims,  the  king  said  to  the  queen  : 
"  He  is  the  best  speaker  in  my  kingdom."  He 
suppressed,  all  the  same,  the  only  guarantee  of 
justice  remaining  to  the  French  Protestants. 

The  Protestant  consistories  were  now  required 
to  admit  into  their  assemblies  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  whose  mission  it  was  to  read 
to  them  a  so-called  pastoral  warning.  Already 
the  minister  Louvois  had  attempted  to  enforce 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by 
quartering  upon  the  unfortunate  Protestants 
dragoons,  whom,  if  they  remained  faithful  to 
their  religion,  they  had  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  support.  The  so-called  "  dragonnades  "  were 
for  the   most   part  confined  to   the  provinces. 
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Paris  was  exempted  from  them,  lest  the  king 
himself  should  be  scandalised  by  the  scenes  they 
well  might  lead  to.  Louvois  had  sworn  to 
extirpate  the  "  dangerous  heresy/'  and  he 
assured  the  king  that  he  was  doing  so  by  peace- 
ful means. 

Four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  edict, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  its  formal  registration, 
the  Protestant  temples  were  demolished  by 
the  mob,  who  could  not  wait  for  official 
measures  to  be  taken  against  the  buildings 
already  condemned.  The  cemetery  adjoining 
the  temple  of  Charenton  was  profaned,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Protestants  violated,  as,  a 
century  later,  were  to  be  violated  the  tombs  of 
the  Catholic  kings.  Notices  were  served  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  families,  commanding 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  change  their 
religion.  Of  the  recalcitrants  large  numbers  were 
sent  to  the  Bastille,  while  the  members  of  the 
consistory  were  exiled  by  **lettres  de  cachet.'' 
Protestants  who  had  been  domiciled  in  Paris 
for  less  than  a  year  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  the  pastors  in  general  had  a  fort- 
night given  to  them  in  which  to  leave  France  ; 
while  Claude,  the  most  renowned  amongst  them, 
was  ordered  to  quit  French  territory  within 
twenty-four  hours,  being  meantime  watched  by 
one  of  the  king's  servants.  In  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  1685,  no 
less  than  1,087  members  of  the  reformed  church 
emigrated  from  Paris,  1,098  abjured  their  religion, 
while  3,823,  after  refusing  to  abjure,  still  remained 
in  the  city.  The  emigration  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  by  Claude  and  his  colleagues.  A 
constant  service  of  guides  was  kept  up  between 
Paris  and  the  frontiers,  though  it  was  death  for 
those  who  had  once  quitted  Paris  to  return. 
The  exiles  took  flight  at  midnight  on  market 
days,  when  it  was  easier  to  pass  the  barriers. 
Notwithstanding  the  menace  of  capital  punish- 


ment, some  half-dozen  Protestant  ministers 
returned  to  Paris  a  year  after  the  revocation 
in  order  to  do  secret  duty  among  their  co- 
religionaries  remaining  in  the  capital.  Some  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  isles  of 
Sainte-Marguerite,  others  were  shut  up  in  the 
Bastille,  and  one  of  them,  the  celebrated 
Claude  (Claude  Brousson,  by  his  full  name),  was 
hanged.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  Protestants 
who  still  ventured  to  stay  at  Paris  continued 
services  at  the  English  Embassy,  or  at  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces.  Instead  of  one 
chaplain  the  legation  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
maintained  two.  But  an  edict  was  soon 
passed  forbidding  French  Protestants  to  attend 
worship  in  the  chapels  of  any  of  the  foreign 
ministers. 

Protestantism  was  not  again  to  be  tolerated  in 
France  until  1787,  two  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, many  of  whose  reforms  (including  the 
abolition  of  torture)  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  Monarchy,  already  condemned. 

It  must  be  added  that  ander  the  Reign  of 
Terror  Protestantism  was  persecuted  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Under  the  ancient  regime,  the 
complaint  against  it  had  been  that  it  rejected 
much  which  ought  to  be  believed.  The 
Terrorists,  when  public  worship  had  been 
abolished  in  France,  hated  it  for  its  persistent 
adherence  to  doctrines  which  the  enemies  of 
religion  had  proscribed. 

Paris  at  present  possesses  numerous  Protestant 
churches  representing  various  Protestant  sects. 
The  Independents  have  six  different  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Wesleyans  two,  at  one 
of  which  the  service  is  performed  in  French, 
English,  and  German.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel, 
established  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Americans 
resident  in  Paris,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
an  American  Episcopal  church,  an  English 
Wesleyan  church,  and  three  Anglican  churches. 
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THE  three  principal  establishments  in  France 
connected  with  "superior  instruction"  are 
the  College  of  France,  an  independent  institution 
where  lectures  free  to  everyone  are  delivered  by 
the  first  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country : 
the  University  of  France,  whose  chief  function  is 
to  confer  degrees  ;  and  the  Sorlwnne,  which,  when 
it  does  not  mean  the  building  of  that  name,  is  used 
to  denote  collectively  the  three  faculties  of  which 
the  Sorboune  may  be  considered  the  head- 
quarters. As  regards  secondary  instruction,  tlie 
lyceunis  (/ycc'cs)  are  public  schools  maintained  by 
the  state  ;  the  colleges  (colleges),  public  schools 
supported  by  the  municipalities  throughout 
France,  In  the  innumerable  colleges,  of  which 
every  provincial  town  of  the  least  importance 
possesses  one,  the  studies  are  absolutely  ident- 
ical ;  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  a  certain 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  reported 
one  day  to  have  exclaimed,  "  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  tliat  at  this  moment  in  every  college  of 
France  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  of 
the  ^neid  are  being  construed." 

The  future  masters  for  the  different  lyceunis 
and  colleges  are  all  educated  in  a  special  school 
known  as  the  ^ole  Normale,  founded  under 
the  First  Republic,  and  where,  according  to  the 
government  order  calling  it  into  existence,  the 
students  have  not  only  to  receive  instruction,  but 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  imparting  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  lyceumsor  govern- 
ment schools  are  in  Paris,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  Lyceum  of  Versailles.  As  regards 
the  localisation  of  schools  and  academies  of  all 
kinds,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  French  system 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  English.     Our  public 
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schools,  like  our  universities,  are  in  provincial  j  English  university.  But  in  the  year  just  men- 
towns  ;  those  of  France  are  all  concentrated  in  |  tioned  all  certificates  of  study  were  abolished, 
the  capital.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  candidates  for  a  degree  had  now  simply  to 
France  had  universities,  many  of  them  celebrated,  prove  themselves  capable  of  passing  the  re- 
at  Toulouse,  Montpeiier,  Orleans,  Cahors,  Angers,  quired  examination.  The  effect  of  this  reform, 
Orange,  Perpignan,  Aix,  Poi- 
tiers, Caen,  Valence,  Nantes, 
I 


one  blow  the  whole  of  the  provincial  universities. 
The  idea  of  one  university  directing  all  public  in- 
struction in  France,  and  taking  its  orders  from 
one  central  authority,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, suited  admirably  the  views  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who  maintained,  with  improvements 
of  his  own,  the  educational  system  introduced  by 
the  Revolution. 

There  is  now  nothing  in  France  corresponding 
to  an  English  university,  with  its  different  col- 
leges. Until  the  year  1850  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  letters, 
was  obliged  to  show  that  he  had  studied  for  at 
least  one  year  in  each  of  the  two  upper  classes  of 
a  lyceum.  The  government  lyceums  thus  corre- 
spond in  a  certain  measure  to  the  colleges  of  an 


ot  our  crammers. 

The    College    of    France,    as 

already  mentioned,  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  modern  University  of 
Paris.  It  was  toward  1530  that  Francis  I.,  at 
the  solicitation  ofGuillaume  Bude  and  Jean  du 
Bellay,  instituted,  apart  from  the  ancient  uni- 
versity, two  free  chairs,  one  for  Greek,  and  the 
other  for  Hebrew.  According  to  a  national 
tradition,  the  university  dates  from  Charlemagne, 
who  in  any  case  occupied  himself  with  educa- 
tional improvements  and  created  at  Paris  some 
important  schools.  But  the  formal  privileges 
granted  to  the  university  by  the  Crown  can  be 
traced  only  to  the  reign  of  Philippe  Augustus  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Up  to  that  time  the  schools  in  France  were 
dependent  on  the  churches  and  monasteries  ; 
in   Paris  on  the  metropolitan  cathedral.    But 
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towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
cathedral  schools  had  become  too  small  for  the 
number  of  students.  Thus  the  most  celebrated 
masters  delivered  free  lectures  on  the  hill  of 
Saint-Genevieve,  where  now  stands  the  Pan- 
theon. The  students,  in  spite  of  complaints 
raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  attended  the  open- 
air  lectures  in  crowds,  and  in  order  to  regularise 
this  relative  liberation  of  the  schools  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  Philippe  Augustus 
founded,  under  the  name  of  Universitas partsien- 
sis  magistrorum  et  scholarum^  3,  teaching  institu- 
tion which  was  independent  alike  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  formerly  known, 
and  with  reason,  as  the  University  bank,  became 
more  and  more  numerously  inhabited,  and  was 
soon  covered  with  dwelling-houses,  schools,  and 
churches.  The  teaching  of  the  Paris  University 
was  in  a  measure  international,  as  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  official  division  into  four  nations  : 
nation  of  France,  nation  of  Picardy,  nation  of 
Normandy,  and  nation  of  England,  which  be- 
came nation  of  Germany  in  1437,  when  Paris  was 
at  length  delivered  from  the  English  domination 
by  Charles  VII. 

The  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  schools  of  the 
University  of  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
could  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  The  students  of  all 
countries,  hastening  in  those  distant  days  to 
Paris,  made  it  the  intellectual  capital,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  popular  city  of  continental 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a  century 
were  seen  on  the  benches,  or,  to  be  literal,  stand- 
ing on  the  straw,  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  Albertus 
Magnus  from  Germany,  Duns  Scotus  from  Scot- 
land, Raymond  Lulli  from  Spain,  Roger  Bacon 
from  England,  Brunetto  Latini  and  his  pupil, 
Dante  Alighieri,  from  Italy.  "  Eldest  daughter 
of  our  Kings,"  was  the  name  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  throughout  France. 

The  history  of  the  Paris  University,  with  its 
exclusive  privileges  and  its  special  government 
by  its  own  authorities,  abounds  in  stories  of  dissen- 
sions and  open  combats  between  the  students  and 
the  townspeople.  These  town-and-gown  fights 
were  often  attended  by  fatal  results.  Occasion- 
ally too  the  universities  had  to  struggle  against 
the  Church,  and  especially  against  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  being  to  get 
everywhere  into  their  hands  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation,  so  that  they  might  eradicate, 
at  least  in  the  future,  all  germs  of  Protestantism. 

The  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  made 


every  endeavour  to  subjugate  the  universit}-, 
which,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  Jesuits,  even 
as  students.  But  they  were  allowed  to  esta- 
blish a  college  of  their  own;  and  in  1564  the 
rector  of  the  university,  Julien  de  Saint-Germain, 
who  was  well-disposed  towards  the  Jesuits,  with- 
out consulting  the  different  nations,  admitted 
them  to  "letters  of  scholarity,"  the  equivalent 
apparently  of  degrees.  The  University  of  Paris 
protested,  and  brought  the  question  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which,  however,  came  to  no 
decision  ;  and  thenceforward  war  between  the 
university  and  the  Jesuits  was  carried  on  with 
scarcely  any  intermission. 

Some  idea  of  the  life  led  by  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  university  may  be  gathered  from 
the  edicts  of  restriction  from  time  to  time  issued 
in  connection  with  the  institution.  Under  Henry 
III.,  when  the  discipline  of  the  university  had 
somewhat  declined,  the  use  of  any  language  for 
teaching  purposes  except  Latin  was  forbidden. 
The  members  of  colleges  were  no  longer  to  have 
women  in  their  service,  and  from  all  colleges 
fencing-masters  were  to  be  excluded.  The  uni- 
versity, with  some  hesitation,  took  part  against  the 
Reformation  ;  but  after  the  victory  of  Henry  IV., 
it  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him,  and  while 
expressing  its  regret  for  any  annoyance  it  might 
have  caused  him,  joined  with  him  in  declaring 
war  against  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated,  regarding 
them  as  the  promoters  of  more  than  one  of  the 
attempts  made  against  his  life.  The  Jesuits  were 
now  banished  from  France,  but  at  the  same  time 
new  statutes  were  given  to  the  university,  by 
one  of  which  it  was  forbidden  to  receive  any 
student  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  Other  statutes  proscribed  dancing, 
fencing,  and  acting. 

In  1603  the  king  permitted  the  return  of  the 
Jesuits  on  certain  conditions  which  they  w^ere 
not  likely  to  observe.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  struggle  between  the  university  and 
the  Jesuits  was  particularly  severe  ;  and  to  an 
"  apologia  "  issued  by  a  friend  of  the  Order  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university  replied  in 
these  terms : — 

"  The  whole  Church  looks  upon  you  as  usurpers 
of  the  power  of  its  pastors  ;  all  your  actions  are 
attempts  against  the  sanctity  of  their  character. 
You  disparage  them  in  the  pulpit,  you  defame 
them  in  your  books,  you  attack  them  in  general, 
and  slander  them  in  particular.  The  years  of 
your  society  can  be  counted  by  your  con- 
tinual rebellions  against  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  ;  you  rise  up  against  them  in  conspiracy 
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and  with  arrogance."  Nevertheless  the  Jesuits, 
when  one  of  them  became  confessor  to  the  king, 
regained  credit  and  favour,  and  gave  to  their 
college  the  name  of  Louis  the  Great, 

Under    Louis  X"^      —   ™j:^»    _=™..i,.^j    ,»,- 
teaching  of  law  in 
that  Roman  law  an< 
concurrently.     Air 
of   this    institutior 
the      "  Eldest 
daughter      of 
the      Kings " 
was     destined 
not  to  survive 
the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.    A 
decree   of  the 


du  Plessis,  founded  by  Geoffroi  du  Plessis,  secre- 
tary to  King  Philippe  the  Long  in  1517, 
I  enlarged  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Richelieu, 


dated  March 
20,  1794,  sup- 
the 


University  of 
Paris,  tt^ether 
with  the  nu- 
merous pro- 
vincial uni- 
versities which   ha 

Of  France's  thre 
the  College  de  Frani 
for  a  moment  to  tht; 
to  the  number  of  tw 
and  literature  of  n 
language  and  liters 
verse,  the  Hebrew 
Persian,  and  Turl( 
and  Chinese  langu; 
guage  and  literature 
languages  and  lite 
history,  morahty,  ai 
parative  legislation 
ology,  mathematics 
peri  mental  physics. 
natural  history  of  ( 

and  comparative  eniu..  jm^vij.  ^....u..^  h.v  ^.i....- 
brated  lecturers  of  the  College  of  France  may  be 
mentioned,  in  modern  times,  Michelet,  Quinet, 
Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet  (who  here  delivered 
an  admirable,  if  at  times  somewhat  mystical, 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Slavonians),  and  finally 
Renan. 

Just  opposite  the  College  of  France  is  the  Col- 
lege du  Plessis.  "  From  my  window  at  the 
College  of  France,"  says  M.  Renan,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  Abbesse  de  Jouarre,"  "  I  witness  daily  the 
&11,  stone  by  stone,  of  the  last  walls  of  the  College 


ical  culture.  There  Turgot,  the  greatest  man 
in  our  history,  received  his  education  from  the 
Abb^  Sigorgne,  the  first  in  France  to  grasp 
perfectly  the  ideas  of  Newton.  The  College  du 
Plessis  was  closed  in  1790.  In  1793  and  1794  it 
became  the  saddest  of  the  Paris  prisons.  There 
the  "  suspects "  were  confined,  condemned  in  a 
sense  beforehand  ;  whence  they  only  issued  in 
order  to  go  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  or  to 
death.  I  often  try  to  imagine  the  language  these 
walls,  now  torn  open  by  the  builders  engaged  in 
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reconstruction,  must  have  heard  ;  those  grass- 
plots  whose  last  trees  have  just  been  cut  down. 
I  think  of  the  conversations  which  must  have 
been  held  in  those  large  halls  of  the  ground 
floor  during  the  hours  immediately  preceding 
the  summons ;  and  I  have  conceived  a  series 
of  dialogues  which,  if  I  wrote  them,  I  should 
call  '  Dialogues  of  the  Last  Night.'  The 
hour  of  death  is  essentially  philosophical ; 
at    that    hour    everybody  speaks  well,   every- 


one is  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  and 
is  not  tempted  to  make  phrases.  The  con- 
dition of  good  dialogue  is  the  sincerity  of 
the  personages.  Now,  the  hour  of  death  is  the 
most  sincere — when  one  approaches  death  in 
happy  circumstances,  entirely  oneself,  that  is  to 
say  ;  sound  in  mind  and  body,  without  previous 
debilitation.  The  work  I  now  offer  the  public 
is  probably  the  only  one  of  this  series  that  I 
shall  execute." 
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THE   SORBONNE. 
r-Th.  Sorbonne,  i»  Origin  and  Httor)— RichelL.u-The  Rtvolution-The  New  SorbonDe 


THE  Sorboiine  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor to  Louis  IX.  Like  so  many  other  scholars 
of  the  same  period,  this  priest  had  been  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  alms  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
education.  Touched  by  miseries  which  he  himself 
had  shared,  he  established  a  society  of  secular 
ecclesiastics,  whose  function  it  was  to  give 
gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  he  petitioned  the 
king  to  endow  the  charitable  enterprise  with  a 
dwelling  for  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  for 
their  lodging.  Nor  was  his  request  unheeded. 
Thanks  to  royal  patronage  he  was  able,  in 
1253,  to  open  his  college.  Indigent  scholars 
were  taught  for  nothing  ;  those  not  quite 
destitute  of  means  paid  five  sous  and  a  half 
weekly.  The  institution  was  directed  by  the 
associates,  who  had  neither  superiors  nor  prin 
cipals.    The  Sorbonne,  as  the  new  college  was 


soon  to  be  called,  was  attached,  like  all  other 
establishments  of  the  kind,  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  the  connection,  throughout  its  long 
and  brilliant  history,  never  ceased.  But  the  ties 
which  bound  it  to  this  central  institution  became 
looser  and  looser  as  the  Sorbonne  increased  in 
importance.  The  provisor,  who  after  a  time 
made  the  appointments  in  the  Sorbonne,  was 
himself  elected  by  a  jury  composed  of  the  local 
archdeacon,  the  great  chancellor,  the  masters  and 
the  faculty  of  theology,  the  deans  of  law  and 
medicine,  the  rector  of  the  university,  and  the 
procurators  of  the  "  four  nations  "  into  which 
the  university  was  divided.  The  election  took 
place  in  this  manner  until  1524,  after  which  the 
provisor  was  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
college,  the  former  jury  of  election  being  now 
only  called  upon  to  confirm  the  choice. 

If  the  Sorbonne  was  the  great  school  of  theology 
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in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  not  its  cradle  ; 
theology  was  born  with  scholasticism  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  had  already  flourished  with  . 
Longfranc,  Saint- Anselme,  Abailard,  and  Pierre 
Lombard  before  bearing  riper  fruits  with  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  Already 
the  court  of  Rome  submitted  questions  of  pure 
dogma  to  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  j 
Paris,  while  reserving  to  itself  all  questions  of! 
canonical  law.  But  the  college  founded  in  so 
humble  a  manner  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne  was 
soon  to  become  the  official  organ  of  scholastic 
theology ;  and  in  its  bosom  were  discussed 
questions  which  embarrassed  the  Church  of 
France  and  even  the  court  of  Rome.  From  its 
walls  went  forth  the  sentences,  decrees,  and 
censures  which  were  to  have  force  of  law 
throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

The  Sorbonne  was  not  only  a  teaching  estab- 
lishment, it  conferred  degrees.  The  theses  of 
the  Sorbonne  acquired  particular  celebrity,  the 
"  Sorbonic  thesis  "  being  regarded  as  the  ideal  of 
the  theological  essay.  During  the  middle  ages 
and  even  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Sorbonne  was  the  great  theological  authority  ; 
but  it  had  politics  of  its  own  which,  viewed  in 
the  present  day,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
in  accord  with  its  religious  teaching.  It  took 
part  with  fetienne  Marcel  in  the  parliamentary 
and  almost  revolutionary  movement  which  he 
directed  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  the  dauphin 
and  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Franciscan  friar,  Jean  Petit,  who 
wrote  the  "  apologia "  for  the  assassination  of 
Louis  of  Orleans  ;  and  another  doctor  of  the 
same  institution,  Jean  Larcher,  who,  with  the 
deputies  of  the  university,  publicly  accused  the 
dauphin  of  the  murder  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  where,  on  the  loth  of  May,  14 lo, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Sans-Peur,  was 
assassinated  by  men  belonging  to  the  dauphin's 
suite.  To  avenge  this  crime  Philippe  the  Good, 
Jean's  son,  seconded  by  the  King  of  England, 
took  possession  on  the  20th  of  June,  1420,  of 
Montereau,  which  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
English  until  1428. 

The  Sorbonne,  representing  the  Church,  con- 
demned Joan  of  Arc  as  a  sorceress,  com- 
municated its  judgment  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  King  of 
England,  demanded  her  extradition.  When 
the  religious  war  was  at  its  height  this  body 
fulminated  decrees  in  favour  of  the  League,  the 
Guises,  and  Spain  against  Henrylll.  and  Henry  IV. 
It  was  to  the  Sorbonne  that  the  Guises  addressed 


themselves  in  order  to  obtain  theological  support 
for  their  projected  usurpation.  The  learned 
assembly  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.,  but  it  pronounced  in 
favour  of  revolt,  and  consigned  the  partisans, 
first  of  Henry  HI.  and  afterwards  of  Henry  IV., 
to  eternal  damnation,  finally  offering  the  crown 
of  France  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  After  the 
triumph  of  Henry  IV.  the  Sorbonne  continued 
for  a  time  its  seditious  manifestations  ;  when 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  its  "apostolic  conservator," 
was  arrested  on  the  denunciation  of  the  Pro- 
curator-general, it  at  the  same  time  received 
a  reprimand  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Forced  to  submit  to  the  new  government,  it 
retracted  its  doctrine  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
"  tyrannicide,"  supported  in  this  not  very  startling 
retractation  by  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Finally,  under  Marie  de  M^dicis,  Louis 
Xin.,  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  Sorbonne 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
together  with  the  Church  of  France  and  the 
University  of  Paris.  Richelieu  was  its  constant 
patron.  Under  Louis  XIV.  it  took  part  with  the 
Galilean  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  As  to  the  evil  done  or  at- 
tempted to  be  done  by  the  Sorbonne,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  besides  helping  to  bring 
Joan  of  Arc  to  the  block,  it  condemned  Vanini, 
whom  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  ordered  to  be 
burned  alive.  It  pronounced  also  against  Ramus 
and  Descartes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy ;  Montesquieu  for  his  "  Esprit  des 
Lois "  and  BufFon  for  his  "  Natural  History ''  ; 
besides  Rousseau,  Marmontel,  Helvetius,  Diderot, 
Mably,  and  the  whole  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
Defenders  of  the  Sorbonne  point  out  with  justice 
that  it  also  condemned  the  absurdities  of  many 
visionaries,  charlatans,  and  impostors,  and  that  if 
it  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  science,  it  also 
showed  itself  at  times  a  barrier  against  supersti- 
tion. It  opposed  the  Jesuits  ;  but  what,  after 
all,  can  this  count  for  against  its  condemnation 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  John  Hus,  and  Vanini,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  encouragement  and  justification  of 
the  Saint-Bartholomew  massacre  ?  It  condemned 
no  one  to  death,  not  having  power  to  do  so  ;  but, 
like  the  Inquisition,  it  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  the  alleged  infidels,  apostates,  and  sorcerers, 
whom  it  deemed  worthy  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment. The  boldest  decree  it  ever  issued  was  the 
one  already  referred  to,  which  was  circulated 
throughout  France  during  the  wars  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  After  exhorting  the 
Parisians  to  defend  against  King  Henry  HI.  the 
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Catholic  religion  as  menaced  by  him,  it  declared  |  who  represented  politics  without  pity,  as  the 
that  sovereign  "  degraded  from  his  royal  power,"  '  Sorbonne  represented  theology  without  mercy, 
and,  after  his  assassination,  consigned  to  eternal  The  tomb  of  the  great  man  found  its  place 
death  everyone  who  dared  to  recognise  Henry  of  j  naturally  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 


Navarre  as  his  successor.  In  this  denunciation 
were  specially  included  all  those  who  treated 
with  him  or  paid  taxes  to  him.  No  true  Catholic, 
declared  the  Sorbonne,  could  recognise  as  king, 
"without  offending  God,  a  prince  who  had 
lapsed  into  fetal  heresies,  even  though  he  might 
afterwards  have  abjured  them."  This  decree, 
as  issued  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  signed  by  the 
clergy  of  Paris  and  put  into  circulation  through- 
out France. 

Of  all  the  famous  men  connected  with  the 
Sorbonne,  the  most  famous  was  the  one  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 


he  had  himself  erected.  The  head  stolen  from 
the  coffin  during  the  Revolution  was  carried 
back  there  not  many  years  ago  ;  his  heart  will 
follow,  should  it  ever  be  discovered. 

The  ancient  Sorbonne  came  to  an  end,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  Revolutionists 
had  time  to  attend  to  it,  in  171)0.  If  the 
Sorbonne  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  minister  of 
Louis  XIII.,  it  had  again  to  thank  a  Richelieu 
for  new  life  and  new  fame  when,  in  1821,  the 
minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  made  it  the  head  and 
centre  of  teaching  throughout  France,     At  the 
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same  time  a  body  of  electors  was  appointed  who  bonne  in  the  present  day  than  it  enjoyed  of  old- 
represented,  not  the  scholasticism  and  theology  The  Sorbonne,  however,  of  history,  the  Sorbonne 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  modern  literature  and  I  associated  with  severe  theology   and  with  still 


modern  science.  Among  those  named  in  1821, 
the  year  of  the  Sorbonne's  resuscitation,  may  be 
mentioned  Biot,  Poisson,  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard, 
Haiiy,  Brogniart,  and  Geoifroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  were  to  be  followed  by  such  men  as  Dumas 
(the  celebrated  chemist),  Bulart,  Dulong,  Pouillet, 
Milne -Ed  wards,  and  Leverrier.  Nor  must  the 
names  of  Guizot,  Victor  Cousin,  Saint -Marc 
Girardin,  Jules  Simon,  and  Nisard  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  writers  and  professors  who 
have  given  even  greater  reputation  to  the  Sor- 


severer  theological  persecution,  perished  beneath 
the  first  blows  of  the  Revolution  ;  thus  verifying 
a  prophecy  put  forth  when  Richelieu,  while  re- 
constructing its  walls,  seemed  disposed  to 
modernise  its  spirit — 

Inslaurata  met  jamjam  Sorbona.    Caduca 
Dum  fuil.  inconcussa  stelit,  renovata  peribit. 

"  If,"  wrote  Mercier  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  the  Academic  Fran^aise 
is  the  seat  of  literarj-  despotism,  the  Sorbonne 
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may  be  called  the  throne  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  folly.  This  foundation  is  the  work 
of  an  obscure  priest,  whose  name  it  retained, 
though  it  was  afterwards  enlarged,  beautified, 
and  amply  endowed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
foregoing  description,  never  formed  an  esta- 
blishment which  did  not  tend  in  some  measure 


to  support  his  favourite  plan  of  carrying  arbi- 
trary power  beyond  all  bounds.  Whilst  his 
politics  made  slaves  of  the  subjects,  he  sup- 
ported this  kind  of  spiritual  inquisition  in  order 
to  enthral  their  very  minds.  The  Sorbonne  was 
consulted  on  all  occasions,  and  the  decree  of  a 
few  ignorant  divines  respected  as  the  oracle  of 
the  Deity  himself." 


CHAPTER     XI. 


THE   INSTITUTE. 


The  Institute— Its  Unique  Character — ^The  Objects  of  its  Projectors— Its  Constitution. 


THE  Institute — immediately  facing  the  way- 
farer who  crosses  by  the  Bridge  of  Arts  from 
the  right  bank  to  the  left — is,  says  M.  Renan, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  it, "  one  of  the  most 
glorious  creations  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  thing 
quite  peculiar  to  France.  Many  countries  have 
academies  which  may  rival  our  own  by  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  persons  composing  them,  and  by  the 
importance  of  their  labours ;  France  alone  pos 
sesses  an  Institute  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  are  bound  together  as  in  a  sheaf ; 
where  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  philo- 
loger,  the  critic,  the  mathematician,  the  physicist, 
the  astronomer,  the  analyst,  the  economist,  the 
jurisconsult,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musi-^ 
cian,  may  call  one  another  colleagues."  The 
simple  and  great  men  who  conceived  the  design  of 
this  absolutely  new  establishment  were  preoccu- 
pied by  two  thoughts  :  the  first,  admirably  true, 
that  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  have 
something  in  common  and  are  interdependent ; 
the  second,  more  open  to  criticism,  but  connected 
in  any  case  with  all  that  is  deepest  in  the  French 
mind,  that  science,  literature,  and  art  are  state 
affairs,  recognisable  in  corporate  form,  which 
the  country  is  bound  to  protect,  encourage,  and 
reward.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  Conven- 
tion, October  2Sth,  1795,  appeared  the  law 
destined  to  realise  this  idea,  so  prolific  of  great 
things.  The  object  of  the  Institute  was  the  pro- 
gress of  science  ;  the  general  utility  and  glory  of 
the  Republic.  Every  year  it  renders  an  account 
to  the  legislative  body  of  the  progress  accom- 
plished. It  has  its  budget,  its  collections,  its 
prizes.     It  sends  out  scientific  missions  at  its  own 


expense.  To  form  the  nucleus  of  the  institution 
forty-eight  persons  were  named,  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  of  members,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  to  be  nominated  by  the  original  members. 
The  three  men  to  whom,  in  particular,  this  pro- 
ject was  due,  were  Lakanal,  Dainon,  and  Carnot. 
Unhappily  France  was  at  that  time  in  the 
condition  of  a  patient  who  is  just  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  fever.  Entire  branches  of  human 
culture  seemed  to  have  disappeared  ;  the  moral, 
political,  and  philosophical  sciences  were  at  the 
lowest  level.  Literature  scarcely  existed.  The 
historical  and  philological  sciences  counted 
scarcely  more  than  one  man  of  eminence,  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  were  at  one 
of  their  highest  states  of  development.  The 
division  of  the  institute  into  classes  and  sections 
was  affected  by  this  condition  of  things.  There 
were  originally  three  classes  ;  one  answered  pre- 
cisely to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  it  now 
exists,  and  contained  nearly  the  same  sections  ; 
the  second  was  called  the  class  of  moral  and 
political  science  ;  the  third  represented  Litera- 
ture and  •  the  Fine  Arts.  It  embraced  what 
is  now  known  as  the  French  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The  principal  error 
of  this  division  was  that  it  took  no  count  of  his- 
torical science.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  mistake 
was  excusable,  since  the  science  in  question  had 
then  scarcely  come  into  existence  in  France. 
Historical  science  presupposes  long  traditions, 
together  with  a  refined  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  aristocratic  society.     Philosophy,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  cannot  be  made  to  order,  and  defies 
classification.  Something  rather  scholastic, 
savouring  of  the  pedagogue,  presided  over  this 
primitive  distribution.  The  second  class  had  a 
section  called  "  Analysis  of  sensations  and  ideas." 
Six  persons  were  constantly  occupied  with  this 
difficult  labour.  The  third  class  comprised  eight 
sections,  which  were  entitled  :  Grammar, 
Ancient  Languages,  Poetry,  Antiquities  and 
Monuments,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ture, Music,  and  Declamation." 

This  organisation  lasted  six  years;  to  be  subse- 
quently modified  by  various  regulations.  In  1 8 1 6 , 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  a  serious  blow 
was  struck  at  the  Institute,  whose  revolutionary 
origin  was  not  forgotten.  The  First  Consul  had 
suppressed  the  class  of  moral  and  political 
sciences,  without  depriving  of  their  titles  those 
who  had  belonged  to  these  classes.  The  case 
was  not  the  same  in  i8i6,  when  twenty-two 
persons,  with  the  painter  David,  the  Bishop 
Gregoire,  Monge,  Carnot,  Lakanel,  and  Siey^s, 
were  deprived  of  a  title  on  which  they  themselves 
conferred  honour.  On  the  other  hand  seventeen 
persons  received,  by  royal  edict,  a  title  which  has 
no  value  except  when  it  is  conferred  on  a  man  of 
letters  or  of  science  by  the  free  suffrage  of  his 
peers. 

Under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  science 
was  held  as  of  no  account,  and  the  academy 
which  represented  historical  studies  was  invaded 
by  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  who  had  neither 
literary  nor  scientific  claims.  The  Duke  of 
Berry,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  royal  femily  or  with  the  court 
could  be  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  Institute. 
M.  Renan  declares  that  there  were  candidates  so 
degraded  as  to  wish  to  become  members  of  the 
Institute  simply  that  they  might  wear  an  em- 
broidered uniform  and  carry  a  sword. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  brought  better  days, 
though  the  Legitimist  party,  defeated  in  the 
public  street,  had  still  the  majority  in  all  the 
academies.  Gradually  the  slightly-educated 
men  of  modern  fashion  and  ancient  birth — 
"  bene  nati,  benfe  vestiti,  moderate  docti,"  as  used 
to  be  said  at  All  Saints,  were  eliminated,  or 
rather  were  allowed  to  disappear  in  the  ordinary' 
course  of  nature  without  being  replaced. 

Such  as  it  now  exists,  *'  the  Institute,"  says  M. 
Renan,  "  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  in- 
tellectual labour  in  France,  controlled  as  it 
is  by  three  powers,  neither  of  which  can  be  \ 
allowed  to  reign  absolutely — the  government, 
the  academies,  and  the  public.      These  three 


great  patrons  are  not  always  of  one  mind,  and 
the  divisions  between  them  afford  the  necessary 
guarantee  of  liberty  for  thinkers,  writers;  and  in- 
ventors.    Constituted  into  irresponsible  senates, 
the  academies    would  often    show    themselves 
narrow,  egotistical,   and  self-willed.     The  gov- 
ernment, possessing  means  of  action  sup>erior  to 
any  the  academies  can  possess,  corrects  at  need 
their    unjust  exclusiveness ;    while   the  public, 
with  the  crown  of  glory  it  holds  in  its  hand,  can 
always  console  those  who,  in  spite  of  everj'thing, 
are  kept  out.     Alone  privileged  to  decide  in  in- 
tellectual questions,  the  government  would  often 
be  too  much  influenced  by  personal  considera- 
tions.     But  the  academies  bring  it  back  to   a 
healthy  appreciation  of    the  men    themselves, 
while  the  control  exercised  by  the  public  pre- 
vents it  from  yielding  everything  to  court  favour 
or  party  interests.     The  public  is  often  a  bad 
judge  ;   it  is  incapable  of  appreciating  certain 
scientific    merits.      The    government    and    the 
academies  can  enable  scientific  men  to  dispense 
with  public  encouragement  in  order  to  pursue 
those    special    studies    which   fifty   persons    in 
Europe  follow  and  understand,  while  they  at  the 
same    time  do  justice  on    the  intriguers  and 
charlatans  who  contrive  so  often  to  enlist  the 
suffrages   of   the    public    and    the    favours    of 
journalists.     Nowhere  is  the  unity  of  power  more 
dangerous  than  in  intellectual  matters.     Intel- 
lectual   liberty     results    from   contrary    forces, 
unable  to  absorb  one  another,  and  helping  by 
their  very  rivalry  the  cause  of  progress." 

The  Institute  is  composed  of  five  academies. 

I.  The  French  Academy,  founded  in  1635  by 
Richelieu,  with  forty  members,  of  which  mention 
will   afterwards  be    made  in   a  special   article. 

II.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
lettres,  founded  in  1663  by  Colbert,  with  forty 
titular  members,  ten  free  members,  eight  foreign 
associates,  and  fifty  correspondents.  III.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1666  by  Colbert, 
with  sixty -five  titular  members,  ten  free  members, 
eight  foreign  associates,  and  ninety-two  corre- 
spondents. IV.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
formed  between  the  years  1648  and  1671  by  the 
union  of  the  three  academies  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  of  music,  and  of  architecture  ;  with 
forty  titular  members,  ten  free  members,  ten 
foreign  associates,  and  forty  correspondents.  V. 
The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
with  forty  titular  members,  six  free  members,  six 
foreign  associates,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  cor- 
respondents. 

The  Institute  is  administered  by  a  commission 
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composed  of  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  all  of  them  members.  Each  of  the 
academies  has  a  president  and  a  perpetual 
secretary.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  two 
perpetual  secretaries.  The  French  Academy  has 
a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a  perpetual  secretary. 
Members  of  the  academies  are  elected  by  the 
members  of  each  of  them.  Under  the  Monarchy 
the  election  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  decree 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  on  two  occasions  under  the 
Restoration  King  Louis  XVIII.  refused  to  approve 
the  elections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
French  Academy  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
which  enjoys  liberty  of  election.  The  new 
member  is  presented  to  the  chief  of  the  state  by 
the  perpetual  secretary.  In  1852,  under  the 
Second  Empire,  M.  Berryer,  as  a  Legitimist, 
refused  to  be  presented,  which  was  not  allowed  to 
invalidate  his  election. 

Every  two  years  the  whole  body  of  the  Insti- 
tute  is  summoned  to  decree  a  prize  of  20,000 


francs,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
for  "  the  work  or  the  discovery  most  fitted  to 
honour  or  to  serve  the  country."  On 
these  occasions  each  of  the  academies  puts 
forward  a  candidate,  in  support  of  whose  claims 
all  the  members  of  the  Institute  give  their 
suffrages. 

Every  year,  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  Institute 
holds  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  members  of 
all  the  academies  are  invited  to  attend.  The 
Palace  of  the  Institute,  also  known  as  the  Palais 
Mazarin,  is  the  ancient  college  founded  in  con- 
formity with  one  of  the  clauses  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  will,  and  constructed  in  1663  on  the 
site  of  various  mansions,  including  the  Hotel  de 
Nesle,  with  its  famous  tower.  The  Institute 
possesses  a  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  copious, 
library,  which  is  not  absolutely  free  to  the  public, 
but  to  which  admission  can  be  obtained  by  pre- 
senting the  card  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  ACADEMIE   FRAN9AISE. 
The  Acad^mie  FranQaise— Its  Foundation  by  Richelieu— Its  Constitution—The  "  Forty-first  Chair.' 


THE  French  Academy,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  five  academies  included  in  the  Institute, 
owes  its  origin  to  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  basing  the  glory  of  France 
not  only  on  the  power  of  her  arms,  but  also  on  the 
influence  of  her  language  and  literature.  Men 
of  letters  had  been  accustomed  in  France,  since 
the  time  of  Ronsard,  to  assemble  periodically  for 
the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  ;  and  the  great 
minister  determined  to  give  to  this  species  of 
association  a  regular  and  legal  form.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  2nd  of  January,  1635,  the  newly 
founded  French  Academy  received  letters  patent 
signed  by  Louis  XIII.  ;  when  the  Parliament, 
jealous  of  this  new  power,  refused  for  two  years 
to  register  what  it  looked  upon  as  a  parliament 
of  writers.  The  first  task  undertaken  by  the 
French  Academy  was  to  purify  and  fix  the 
language.  This  has  occupied  it  more  or  less 
fully  throughout  its  existence,  though  at  this 
moment  the  best  dictionary  of  the  French 
language  is  not  the  one  issued  by  the  French 


Academy,  but  the  dictionary  of  M.  Littre,  whom, 
on  the  recommendation — one  might  almost 
say  denunciation  —  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  Academy  rejected.  Apart 
from  its  ordinary  dictionary,  of  which  six  editions 
have  appeared,  the  first  in  1694,  the  sixth  and  last 
in  1835,  the  Academy  has  long  been  at  work  on  a 
special  etymological  dictionary,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  has  made  but  little  progress  ;  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  at  any  period  of  its 
existence  in  making  itself  the  representative  of 
contemporary  literature. 

It  consisted,  from  the  beginning,  of  forty 
members,  to  each  of  whom  was  assigned  a 
particular  seat,  designated  as  a  "  fauteuil "  or 
arm-chair,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
academicians  have  always  sat  on  benches.  On 
the  death  of  an  academician  his  particular  "chair  '* 
becomes  vacant,  and  his  successor  is  named  by 
the  thirty-nine  survivors.  Among  the  first 
French  Academicians  appointed  in  1634  and 
163s  only  four  names  are  to  be  found  with  which 
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the  ordinary  student  of  French  literature  could 
be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted :  those  of 
Voiture  (twelfth  chair),  Vaugelas  (fourteenth 
chair),  Balzac  (nineteenth  chair),  and  Chapelain 
(thirty-seventh  chair).  The  modern  Balzac,  the 
greatest  novelist  of  France,  if  not  the  greatest 
novelist  the  world  has  seen,  was  never  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  ;  and  M.  Arsfene  Houssaye 
(who  will  scarcely  be  invited  to  become  one 
of  the  forty  "  Immortals  ")  has  written  a  book 
called  "The  Forty-first  Chair,"  in  which  he 
shows  that  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Academy  there  has  always  been  some  writer 
of  the  first  eminence  for  whom,  if  no  other 
could  have  been  offered  to  him,  a  forty-first  chair 
should  have  been  found.  Voltaire  (who  in  1 747 
was  elected  to  the  twelfth  chair)  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Arsfene  Houssaye^s  view  when 
he  observed  that  the  Academy  was  an  assembly 
to  which  noblemen,  prelates,  eminent  lawyers, 
men  of  the  world,  "and  even  writers"  were 
admitted.  As  a  rule,  men  of  learning  have  more 
chance  of  being  elected  than  men  of  talent. 
Birth,  moreover,  social  position,  and  conduct, 
count  for  much.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder 
was  never  asked  to  join  the  Academy  ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  if  he  proposed  himself  he 
would  not  be  accepted.  For  this  reason 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  refused  for 
many  years,  and  until  his  father^s  death,  to 
join  the  Immortals,  though  he  could  have  been 
elected  long  before  had  he  chosen  to  put  himself 
forward.  Originally  the  French  Academy 
would,  on  rare  occasions,  invite  a  distinguished 
writer  to  join  its  body,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  refusals  (one  of  which  came  from 
Beranger  in  the  form  of  a  song)  it  now  elects 
no  one  who  has  not  first  of  all  asked  to  be 
received. 

The  style  of  man  peculiarly  acceptable  as  a 
member  of  the  Academy  was  well  described  by 
M.  Guizot  when  one  day  the  merits  of  a  candidate 
were  being  discussed  in  his  presence.  "  I  shall 
vote  for  him,"  said  Guizot  ;  "  for  whatever  may 
be  said  on  the  subject,  he  has  the  qualities  of  a 
true  academician  ;  he  has  a  good  demeanour,  he 
is  very  polite,  he  is  decorated,  and  he  has  no 
opinions.  I  know  that  he  has  written  a  few 
books,  but  what  of  that  ?  A  man  cannot  be 
perfect." 

To  return  to  M.  Arsfene  Houssaye  and  his 
forty-first  chair,  here  are  a  few  of  the  names  by 
which  that  absent  article  of  furniture  might  have 
been  adorned. 

I.  Descartes,  from  whom  dates,  in  France  at 


least,  true  liberty  of  thought.  Great  writer  as 
well  as  profound  thinker,  the  author  of  the 
"  Discours  sur  la  Methode,"  possessed  every  quali- 
fication for  election  to  the  Academy.  "  Qui  ben^ 
latuit  bene  vixit,"  however,  was  his  motto,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  he 
loved. 

II.  Pascal,  author  of  the  "  Lettres  Provinciales," 
and  of  the  admirable  "  thoughts  "  which  he  did 
not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  put  together, 
troubled  himself  as  little  about  the  Academy  as 
did  the  Academy  about  him. 

III.  Molifere,  the  great  comedy-writer,  was  also 
an  actor,  and  for  that  reason,  considering  the 
prejudices  of  the  time,  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Academy. 

After  Moli^re's  death  his  bust  was  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  Meeting,  and  Saurin  wrote  this  verse 
in  his  honour : 

"  Rien  ne  manque  k  sa  gloire  ;  il  manquait  i  la  n6tre."* 

IV.  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  famous  author  of 
the  "  Maxims,"  would  not  think  of  entering  the 
Academy  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  speech  of  even  a  few  lines  ; 
and  an  address  on  being  elected,  containing  a 
eulogium  in  honour  of  the  member  replaced,  is 
expected  from  each  new  academician. 

V.  The  author  of  the  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary  was  an  academy  in  himself.  Every- 
thing, said  someone  who  knew  the  work,  is  to 
be  found  in  Bayle  ;  but  you  must  know  w^here 
to  look  for  it.  He  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
and  died  without  having  time  to  think  of  the 
French  Academy,  whence,  in  any  case,  his  free 
unorthodox  opinions  would  certainly  have  ex- 
cluded him. 

VI.  Regnard,  the  best  French  comedy  writer 
after  Moli^re,  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  work  and  with  amusing  himself  to  dream 
of  joining  the  French  Academy,  where,  moreover, 
by  reason  of  his  loose  life,  he  had  but  little  chance 
of  being  elected. 

VII.  J.  B.  Rousseau,  who  in  the  days    before 

Andr^    Ch^nier,    Beranger,    Victor    Hugo,   and 

Alfi-ed  de  Musset  was  justly  regarded  as  the  first 

lyric   poet  of  France,  did    not   belong   to    the 

Academy.      He  left  Paris,  it  is  true,  for  some 

scandalous  verses  attributed  to  him,  but  which 

he  was  never  proved  to  have  written  ;  and  he 

died  in  exile. 

vin.  Vauvenargues — always  to  be  remembered 

by  the  finest  of  his  many  fine  thoughts,   "  les 

grandes  pensees  viennent  du  coeur  " — died  young, 

•  Nothing  was  wanting  to  his  glory  ;  he  was  wanting  to  ours. 
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so  that  the  Academy  may  be  said  not  to  have 
had  time  to  elect  him. 

IX.  Lesage,  author  of  "Gil  Bias"  and  of  several 
comedies,  married  the  daughter  of  a  car- 
penter, which  might  well  have  told  against  his 


francs  annually,  he  assigned  to  Piron  a  pension 
for  that  amount. 

xii.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  never  asked 
to  join  the  Academy,  nor  did  he  ever  show  any 
wish  to  belong  to  it. 

XIII.  Diderot  was  naturally  not  an 
academician. 


election.  But  his  exclusion  from  the  Academy  is 
generally  attributed  to  his  having  failed  to  write 
a  tragedy. 

X.  The  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of  "  Manon 
Lescaut,"  was  not  a  member  of  the  Academy ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  written  "Manon  Lescaut"  may  have  kept 
him  out. 

XI.  Piron,  already  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
a  famous  epigram  against  the  Academy,  was 
really  elected  to  it.  But  to  be  valid,  the  election 
had  to  he  confirmed  by  the  sovereign,  and  Louis 
XV.  would  not  ratify  the  Academy's  choice. 
"  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  place  ?  "  asked 
the  king  ;  and  being  told  that  an  academician 
received,  by  way  of  honorarium,  one  thousand 


people  would  perhaps  say, '  Why  does  he  belong 
to  it  ? '  I  would  rather  hear  them  say,  'Why 
does  he  not  belong  to  it  ? ' " 

XV.  The  poet,  Andre  Ch^nier,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution,  was  never  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy ;  nor  was  Mirabeau 
(xvi.),  nor  Camille  Desmoulins  (xvii.). 

xvjii.  Beaumarchais  not  only  wrote  brilliant 
comedies,  but  took  part  in  all  kinds  of  specula- 
tions, some  of  them  hazardous  ;  and  it  may  be 
for  this  reason,  but  possibly  also  because  he  was 
looked  upon  as  only  a  playwright,  that  he  was 
never  asked  to  join  the  Academy.  Neither 
Chamfort  (xix.)  nor  Rivarol  (xx.)  were  Acade- 
micians. Lamennais,  who,  from  the  infallibility 
of    the    Pope    passed    to    the    infallibility   of 
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the  people,  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Academy. 

Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  Academy,  or 
Mme.  de  Lefayette,  Mme.  Dacier,  Mme.  Cotin, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  perhaps  even  the  most  illustrious 
of  them  all,  George  Sand,  might  have  been 
academicians.     Scarcely,  however,  George  Sand. 

In  ancient  days  a  dramatist  seems  to  have  had 
no  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  Academy  iinless 
he  had  produced  tragedies.  Corneille,  Racine, 
Voltaire,  were  all  academicians,  whereas  Molifere, 
Regnard,  and  Lesage  were  all  excluded.  The 
modern  Academy  has  shown  itself  less  prejudiced. 
Scribe  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  so 
is  Labiche,  who,  in  a  smaller  way,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Moliere  of  our  time. 

Suppressed,  as  too  aristocratic,  under  the 
Revolution,  the  Academy  came  to  life  again  as 
a  literary  branch  of  the  Institute,  and  under  the 
First  Empire  resumed  a  more  independent  exist- 
ence in  something  like  its  old  historic  form. 
Since  its  revival  it  has  traversed  the  Empire,  the 
Restoration,  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
RepubJicof  I S4S,  and  the  Second  Empire.  Finding 
itself  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the  three  first 
governments,  and  tolerating  the  Republic  of 
1848,  the  Academy  objected,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  Second  Empire  ;  in  proof  of  which  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  not  one  of  Napoleon  III.'s 
political  men  was  ever  admitted  to  the  Academy, 
This  literary  society  has  now  had  time  enough  to 


get  accustomed  to  the  Third  Republic,  which  has 
lasted  in  France  longer  than  any  governmental 
sj-stem  since  the  downfall  of  the  ancient 
Monarchy. 

The  Academy  has  plenty  of  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal, arising  from  donations  made  to  it  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  it  receives  annually  firom 
,  thestate  a  sum  of  85,000  francs.  It  awards  prizes 
for  eloquence  and  prizes  for  poetry ;  prizes  for 
virtue  (the  celebrated  "  priz  Monthyon  ")  and 
prizes  for  the  best  work  of  fiction,  regarded  from 
a  literary,  artistic,  and  moral  point  of  view.  This 
prize  was  adjudged  to  M.  AJphonse  Daudet  for 
his  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aine,"  of  which  the 
moral  tendency  would  not,  perhaps,  be  obvious 
to  everyone,  though  as  a  rule  the  works  crowned 
by  the  Academy  are  such  as  a  careful  girl  might 
safely  allow  her  own  mother  to  read.  A  prize  of 
20,000  francs  was  voted  to  M,  Thiers  for  his 
"  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,"  but 
the  money  was  returned  by  the  grateful  historian 
on  the  understanding  that  the  interest  it  pro- 
duced should  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  some  historical  subject.  A  prize  of 
4,800  francs,  founded  by  Dr.  Toirac,  is  given 
annually  for  the  best  comedy  in  verse  or  prose 
played  during  the  previous  year  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais ;  and  M.  Louis  Langlois,  a  famous 
writer  of  Latin  elegiacs,  has  founded  an  annual 
prize  of  1,500  francs  for  the  best  translation  in 
verse  or  prose  of  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  other  foreign 
work. 
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CHAPTER   Xni. 

THE  PANTHEON. 

llie  Church  of  Clovis— The  Church  of  Sainte  Genevieve— France  in  the  Thirteenth   Century— The   Building  of  the   New   Church   under 
Louis  XV. — Mirabeau  and  the  Constituent  Assembly — The  Church  of  Sainte-Genevifeve  becomes  the  Panthton. 


THE  College  of  France  and  theSorbonne  stand 
close  together  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  and  the  Rue  des  ^oles  ;  and  between 
the  College  of  France  and  the  new  Sorbonne,  on 
the  right,  stands  the  Lyceum  of  Louis  the  Great 
(Lycee  Louis  le  Grand),  formerly  a  Jesuit  college, 
fcfunded  by  the  order  in  1550  in  the  Hotel  de 
Clermont  ;  the  property  of  Cardinal  de  Praat 
in  virtue  of  letters  patent  which  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  declined  to  register  until  some  dozen 
years  after  they  had  been  issued.  Expelled  from 
Paris  after  the  attempt  made  by  Jean  Chitel  on 
the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Jesuits  did  not 
again  obtain  permission  to  teach  until  16 18. 
Amongst  their  celebrated  pupils  were  some  who 
might  well  be  suspected  of  having  been  educated 
elsewhere — Moli6re,  for  instance,  and  Voltaire. 

Originally  known  as  the  College  of  Clermont, 
this  institution  became,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent, 
a  royal  foundation  in  1662,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Louis  the  Great.  It  was  afterwards,  in 
1753,  connected  with  the  university.  Here, 
indeed,  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
assemblies  of  the  university  were  held,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  "  four  nations  "  included  in  it. 
The  Revolution  brought  the  Lyceum,  with  its 
monarchical  name,  to  an  end;  but  it  was  revived 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  once 
more  called  "  College  Louis  le  Grand."  Public 
institutions,  however,  like  streets,  ships,  and 
theatres,  change  their  names  in  France  with 
each  new  form  of  government.  The  Lycee 
Louis  le  Grand  was  called,  under  the  Re- 
public,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  the 
College  de  T^galite  ;  and  under  the  Republic 
of  1848,  when  M.  Carnot  was  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  College  Descartes. 

A  few  more  steps,  and  from  the  point  where 
the  Rue  Saint- Jacques  is  intersected  by  the  Rue 
Soufflet,  may  be  perceived  the  Pantheon,  the 
name  given  to  the  imposing  edifice  which  under 
monarchical  governments  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve. 

On  the  site  of  the  Pantheon  stood  originally 
a  church  dedicated  by  CJovis  to  the  Holy  Apostles. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  one  of  their 
incursions,   and    replaced    soon    afterwards    by 


the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve.  The  bell  which 
tolled  in  this  once-celebrated  edifice  hangs  to-day 
in  the  Lycee  Corneille. 

For  a  number  of  centuries  the  Church  of  Sainte- 
Genevi^ve  seems  to  have  had  an  uneventful  history. 
Dulaure,  however,  in  that  strange  book,  "Les 
Singularites  Historiques,"  gives  some  remarkable 
details  in  regard  to  the  life  led  and  the  actions 
performed  by  the  clergy  attached  *  to  Saint- 
Genevifeve,  and  indeed  by  the  French  clergy 
generally. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  styled  the 
Young,  Pope  Eugfene  III.,  says  this  writer,  driven 
out  of  Rome,  came  in  1145  to  Paris,  and  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  wished  to  celebrate  mass  at 
the  Church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve.  The  canons  to 
do  him  honour  brought  before  the  altar  a  large 
silk  carpet,  on  which  the  Pope  knelt  to  pray. 
After  the  mass  the  sovereign  pontiff  retired  to 
the  vestry,  when  his  servants,  lay  and  ecclesiastic, 
took  possession  of  the  carpet,  claiming  that  it 
belonged  to  them  simply  because  the  Pope  had 
made  use  of  it.  The  servants  of  the  canons  being 
of  a  different  opinion  snatched  the  carpet  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope's  servants.  The  carpet, 
dragged  on  one  side  and  the  other,  gave  way 
and  was  soon  in  pieces  ;  the  accident  caused 
insults  on  both  sides  followed  by  blows.  The 
king,  who  had  witnessed  the  tumult,  went 
forward  to  stop  it  ;  his  authority,  however,  was 
powerless  against  the  fury  of  the  combatants, 
and  in  the  confusion  he  himself  was  struck. 
Victory  remained  with  the  holders  of  the  place 
— the  attendants  in  the  Church  of  Sainte-Gene- 
vi^ve.  The  Pope's  followers,  with  torn  clothes  and 
bleeding  faces,  went  before  their  master,  who 
complained  to  the  king  and  begged  him  to 
punish  the  insult.  Thereupon  the  Pope  and  the 
king  resolved  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
Sainte-Genevifeve  Monastery. 

It  was  first  resolved  to  send  away  the  canons 
and  replace  them  by  monks  from  Cluny,  but  this 
idea  was  abandoned.  A  new  abbe  was  named 
and  twelve  new  canons  were  introduced  from 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Victor,  who  were  formally 
installed  in  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevifeve,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  former  canons,  who 
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did  all  in  their  power  to  get  rid  of  these 
strangers. 

They  employed  against  them  calumnious  | 
threats  and  even  violence.  In  the  excesses  of 
their  animosity  they  ordered  their  servants  to 
go  in  the  night  and  break  in  the  doors  of  the 
church,  take  possession  of  the  building,  and 
prevent  the  new  canons  from  singing  the  matins, 
uttering  shrieks  which  prevented  them  from 
being  heard. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Abbe 
Suger,   in    charge  of    the    church,   they   took 


possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  treasure, 
detaching  from  the  shrine  of  Sainte-Genevifeve 
gold  ornaments  which  weighed  fourteen  marks, 
their  object  being  to  get  together  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  send  to  the  Pope  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  resolution  in 
regard  to  the  monastery.  The  conduct  of  the 
canons  caused  all  kinds  ofreports  to  be  circulated  ; 
among  others  one  to  the  effect  that  the  head  of 
Sainte-Genevifeve  had  been  cut  off  and  removed 
from  her  shrine,  whereupon  the  shrine  was 
solemnly  opened  and  the  body  of  the  saint 
displayed,  with  its  head,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

Those  indeed  were  lawless  times  ;  nor  had 
matters  improved  in  Paris  in  the  next  century, 
when  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Archbishop  Cardinal 
and  Legate  of  the  Pope  in  France,  wrote  such 
an  account  of  life  in  Paris  as  Pope  Eugene  III, 
would  doubtless  have  approved. 

"  Although  the  Lord  has  said,"  wrote  Jacques 


de  Vitry  in  his  "Western  History,"  "that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  the  men  of 
our  time,  above  all  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  command  others,  do  not  confine  themselves 
to    extorting    money    from    their    subjects    by 
requiring  from  them  unlawful    presents,  or    by 
filling  their  greedy  hands  with  the  product  of 
the   taxes    and    exactions   with   which    they    so 
unjustly  oppress  them  ;  they  do  far  worse.     The 
thefts,  the  rapines,  and  the  acts  of  violence  which 
they  exercise,  now  openly,  now  in  secret  on  the 
wretches  under  their  dependence,  render  their 
cruel  tyranny  insupportable.  These 
lords,  notwithstanding  the  pompous 
titles  of  which  they  are  so  proud, 
do  not  omit  to  go  out  robbing  and 
to    perform    the    trade    of     mere 
thieves  ;    also  that  of  brigands,  for 
they  ravage  whole  tracts  of  country 
with     their     incendiarism.      They 
respect  nothing,  not  even  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monasteries,  nor  of  the 
churches.     They  profane  even  the 
sanctuary,  from  which  they  carr^- 
away   the  objects    consecrated    to 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  When- 
ever, for   the  slightest  causes,  dis- 
putes arise  between  the  poor  and 
their  lords  and  masters,  the  latter 
succeed  through  their  satellites  in 
selling  the  property   of   these   un- 
happy beings.     On   the  highwaj^ 
you  see  them,  covered  with  iron, 
attack  the  passers-by  without  sparing 
either  the  pilgrims  or  the  monks,     Jf  they  wish 
to  exercise   personal   vengeance  against  simple, 
innocent  men,  they  attack  them  through    their 
bandits,  scoundrels  who  follow  the  street*  of  the 
towns  and  boroughs,  or  who,  concealed  in  secret 
places,  lay  traps  for  these  poor  wretches  in  order 
to  catch  them  and  shed  their  blood.     On  the  sea 
'  they  are  pirates,  and  without  fearing  the  anger 
,  of  God,  they  plunder  passengers  and  merchants, 
^  in  many  cases  burning  the  ships  and  drowning 
in  the  waves  those  whom  they  have  despoiled. 
Princes  and  nobles  without  faith  are  the  asso- 
ciates  of  these  robbers.      Far   from   protecting 
their  subjects  and  maintaining  them  in  peace, 
they   oppress    them ;    fer   from    repressing    the 
rascals  and  keeping  them  down  through  the  fear 
of  punishment,  they  favour  them,  become  their 
patrons,  and  for  the  money  they  receive  from 
them  help  them  in  their  scandalous  actions.    The 
French  nobles  are  like  unclean  dogs,  who,  alwa\-s 
famishing,  dispute  with  greedy  crows  the  flesh  of 
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carcases.  The  nobles,  by  the  agency  of  their  modern  stage,  is  constantly  disproved  by  history, 
provosts  and  their  satellites,  persecute  the  poor.  These  men,  to  whom  so  many  glorious  exploits, 
rob  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  lay  snares  for  I  so  many  generous  actions  are  attributed,  were 
them,  pick  quarrels  with  them,  and  attribute  to 
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through  the  streets  at  night  and  visit  the  most 
disreputable  houses,  breaking  in  the  doors  and 
the  knights  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen-  I  taking  the  same  liberties  with  the  daughters  of 


turies,    whose    loyalty,    so    much    exalted     in     respectable  citizens.    The  provost  and  the  officers 
novels,   in  poetical  compositions,   and  on  our  |  of  justice,  from  respect  for  the  liberties  of  the 
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clerical  order,  do  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  them  ; 
and  if  you,  my  son,  wish  to  stop  these  disorders, 
the  culprits  at  once  appeal  to  us,  invoke  our 
authority,  ignore  your  jurisdiction,  escape  the 
canonical  punishment,  and  continue  with  audacity 
their  lawless  habits."  The  Pope  then  authorises 
the  Abbe  of  Saint-Denis  to  exercise  against  these 
** priestly  libertines"  all  ecclesiastical  powers, 
without  attending  to  their  appeals. 

The  period  of  religious  and  warlike  fanaticism 
was  also  a  period  of  licentiousness  and  perse- 
cution. 

The  Jews,  at  the  chivalrous  time  of  the 
Crusades,  were  particularly  unhappy.  Their 
faith,  their  wealth,  their  usurious  practices,  ex- 
posed them  at  all  times  to  persecution,  and  the 
Crusaders,  before  starting  for  the  Holy  T^nd, 
habitually  massacred  them.  Kings  drove  them 
from  the  country,  and  then,  on  payment  of 
large  sums,  allowed  them  to  return.  Dulaure 
("  Singularit^s  Historiques ")  attributes  simply 
to  avarice  the  accusations,  always  justified  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  which  rulers  brought 
against  them,  and  which  were  withdrawn  on 
payment  of  money. 

In  1290  a  woman  living  at  Paris  had  pawned 
some  clothes  for  thirty  sous  to  a  Jew  named 
Jonathan,  and  wishing  to  take  them  out  for  the 
Easter  holidays  without  repaying  the  money  ad- 
vanced, was  told,  according  to  her  sworn  testi- 
mony, that  she  might  do  so  if  she  would  bring  to 
the  Jew  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  she 
did.  Then  the  Jew  thrust  his  penknife  into  the 
Host,  from  which  blood  flowed  in  abundance 
without  in  any  way  terrifying  him.  Then  he 
took  a  nail  and  hammered  it  into  the  Host ; 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  when  it  hovered  above  the 
flames  ;  plunged  it  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
which  it  reddened  with  its  blood,  receiving  mean- 
while no  injury.  These  miracles  did  not  frighten 
Jonathan.  The  son  of  this  Jew,  seeing  Christians 
go  to  church,  said  to  them,  "It  is  useless  for  you 
to  pray  to  your  God,  my  father  has  killed  him." 
Then  a  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  Jonathan 
entered  his  house  under  pretext  of  getting  a  light, 
and  took  away  the  Host  in  the  skirt  of  her  dress  ; 
after  which  she  placed  it  in  a  wooden  vessel  and 
carried  it  to  the  cur^  of  Saint- Jean-en-Gr^ve,  to 
whom  she  narrated  what  she  had  seen.  The 
•Bishop  of  Paris  had  Jonathan  arrested,  tried  to 
convert  him,  and  as  the  Jew  refused,  burnt  him 
alive. 

•  "Jonathan,"  says  Dulaure,  in  commenting  on 
this  strange  story,  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
regards  as  undeniable,  "  possessed  a  large  fortune. 


Was  he  convicted  in  any  legal  manner  ?  Why 
was  not  the  woman  brought  to  justice  who  gave 
the  Host  to  Jonathan  ?  She  was  more  criminal 
than  the  Jew.  Everything  in  this  process  makes 
one  suspect  that  an  odious  plot  had  been  woven 
against  the  Israelite  in  order  to  get  hold  of  his 
fortune." 

It  was  not  the  Jews  alone,  however,  who  were 
maltreated  in  these  cruel  times.  How  severely 
Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  wife  of  Louis  X.,  and 
Blanche  and  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  her  sisters-in- 
law,  were  punished  for  their  undeniably  licentious 
lives.  The  Abbey  of  Maubuisson,  near  Pontoise, 
was  the  theatre  of  their  misdeeds.  Their  princi- 
pal accomplices  were  Philippe  and  Gauthier 
d'Aunay,  and  they  were  both  of  them  maltreated^ 
skinned  alive,  and  then  decapitated  and  hung  by 
the  arms  to  the  gallows.  A  beadle  who  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  princesses'  intrigues  was 
condemned  to  the  gibbet,  and  a  monk  who  had 
played  a  still  more  active  part  in  connection  with 
them  was  tortured  to  death.  Queen  Marguerite, 
after  being  imprisoned  in  the  Chateau  Gaillard 
with  her  sister-in-law  Blanche,  was  strangled 
there  in  1315  ;  Jeanne  was  detained  in  captivity 
at  the  Chateau  of  Dourdan — that  same  Jeanne 
de  Bourgogne  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
threw  from  the  Tour  de  Nesle  into  the  Seine  the 
students  of  whose  discretion  she  wished  to 
make  sure. 

But  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Sainte-Genevieve, 
which,  though  by  its  site  one  of  the  very  oldest 
in  Paris,  dates,  by  its  structure,  only  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1754  Louis  XV.,  finding 
himself  seriously  ill,  vowed  "  that  if,  through  the 
intercession  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  he  recovered,  he 
would  raise  to  her  honour  a  new  and  sumptuous 
temple."  Restored  to  health  he  showed  himself 
ready  to  keep  his  word.  The  architect  employed 
to  plan  the  structure  was  Soufflot,  a  man  imbued 
with  memories  of  Rome,  where  he  had  passed 
several  years  of  his  life.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  by  Louis  XV.  The  construction  had  ad- 
vanced far,  and  the  dome  had  already  been  com- 
menced, when  Soufflot  perceived  with  horror 
that  the  massive  edifice  threatened  collapse,  ugly 
cracks  showing  themselves  here  and  there  in  the 
masonry.  In  despair,  full  of  self- distrust,  and 
harassed  by  the  raillery  of  his  critics,  Soufflot 
died  in  1720,  without  seeing  the  completion  of 
his  work.  Rondelet,  who  took  his  place,  substi- 
tuted for  the  graceful  but  fragile  pilasters  and 
columns    of   his    predecessor,    heayj'-     masonry 
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supports  devoid  of  beauty,  but  at  least  capable  of 
keeping  the  roof  aloft.  For  the  pursuance  of  his 
undertaking,  however,  he  required  money,  and 
the  want  of  it  more  than  once  suspended  or  re- 
tarded his  operations.  Until  1789  the  building 
went  on  with  exasperating  slowness.  Then, 
however,  it  received  an  unexpected  impetus. 
Mirabeau  had  just  died.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  wished  to  give  the  great  orator  a  tomb 
worthy  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a 
monument  in  which  might  be  brought  together 
the  tombs  of  all  those  great  citizens  who  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country  :  to  create  a 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  monument  already 
existed  ;  for  it  was  precisely  a  sort  of  Pantheon 
that  Soufflot,  never  suspecting  to  what  purpose 
his  edifice  would  be  turned,  had  constructed. 
**  In  a  civic  transport,"  says  M.  E.  Quinet,  "  the 
Constituent  Assembly  baptised  with  the  name  of 
Pantheon  a  monument  which  now  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  receive  a  soul.  The  church  soon  I 
became  a  temple  of  Renown — a  place  where  the 
People  gather  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on 
the  dead.  This  is  why  that  colonnade  bears  its 
splendours  so  high  aloft  ;  why  the  cupola  lifts 
itself  up  as  though  it  were  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  Paris.  Here  occurs  the  apotheosis,  not  of  a 
shepherdess — Sainte-Genevieve,  that  is  to  say — 
but  of  France,  of  the  country,  in  the  form  of 
illustrious  men  who  have  gone  to  breathe  the  air 
of  another  shore.  What  had  been  blamed  as 
superfluous  luxury  for  the  prophetess  of  Nan- 
terre  was  assuredly  necessary  for  the  glorification 
of  glorious  men.  How  could  the  columns  be 
high  enough,  the  capitals  proud  enough,  the 
wreaths  rich  enough  to  celebrate  those  to  whom 
their  terrestrial  country  owed  terrestrial  honours  ? 
The  defects  which  had  been  found  in  the  church 
became  so  many  beauties  in  the  Pantheon." 

The  assembly  voted  the  following  decree : 
"  Art.  I.  The  new  edifice  of  Sainte-Genevieve  shall 
be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  the  great 
men  belonging  to  the  period  of  French  liberty. 
Art.  II.  The  legislative  body  shall  alone  decide 
to  whom  this  honour  is  to  be  awarded.  Art. 
III.  Honore  Riquetti  Mirabeau  is  judged  worthy 
to  receive  such  honour.  Art.  IV.  The  legislature 
shall  not,  in  the  future,  have  power  to  decree  this 
honour  to  any  of  its  members  who  may  die  ; 
that  is  a  question  which  shall  be  decided  by  the 
succeeding  magistracy.  Art.  V.  Any  exceptions 
which  may  be  made  in  favour  of  great  men  who 
died  before  the  Revolution,  shall  be  decided  only 
by  the  legislative  body.  Art.  VI.  The  directory 
of   the   department    of   the    Seine    shall    with 


promptitude  put  the  edifice  of  Sainte-Genevieve 
into  a  condition  to  fulfil  its  new  functions,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  engraved  over  the  pediment  these 
words,  *  To  the  great  men  of  a  grateful  country.* 
Art.  VII.  Until  the  new  church  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve  is  finished  the  body  of  Riquetti 
Mirabeau  shall  repose  beside  the  ashes  of 
Descartes,  in  the  vault  of  the  old  church." 

The  remains  of  Voltaire  were  transported  to 
the  Panthdon  soon  after  those  of  Mirabeau,  and 
with  a  pomp  no  less  magnificent.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1 79 1,  Gossin,  deputy  for  Bar-le-Duc, 
addressed  the  Tribune  in  an  enthusiastic  out- 
burst thus  :  "  It  was  on  the  30th  of  May  that 
the  honours  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  Voltaire, 
and  it  is  on  the  same  day  that  the  national 
gratitude  must  acquit  itself  of  its  duty  of 
reverence  towards  one  who  has  prepared  men 
for  toleration  and  liberty."  The  procession 
which  accompanied  the  relics  of  Voltaire  on 
their  conveyance  to  the  Pantheon  was^  imposing 
in  the  extreme.  Representatives  of  numerous 
corporations  and  professions  attended  to  do 
homage  to  his  memory,  and  at  one  point  in  the 
cortege  eight  women  dressed  in  white,  and 
carrying  a  statue  of  Liberty  which  appeared  to 
be  pointing  to  a  complete  edition  of  Voltaire's 
works,  were  borne  along  in  a  gilded  car.  Finally 
came  the  sarcophagus,  drawn  by  twelve  white 
horses.  After  halts  innumerable  the  solemn 
procession  drew  up  before  the  Pantheon  to  the 
flare  of  torches. 

The  name  of  Pantheon,  sufficiently  heathen  in 
character,  had  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the 
church  of  Sainte-Genevieve  ;  but  it  appeared  a 
few  days  later  in  a  petition  demanding  the  same 
honours  for  Rousseau,  and  signed  by  poets, 
artists,  and  scholars.  The  Assembly  would 
willingly  have  acceded,  but  such  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  Montmorency,  who 
eagerly  requested  that  the  ashes  of  this  great 
writer  might  be  left  in  their  midst,  that  it  deferred 
its  decision. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January,  1793,  the  Convention 
decreed  that  the  body  of  Lepelletier,  deputy  of 
Saint-Fargeau,  who  had  been  assassinated  for 
having  voted  the  death  of  the  king,  should  be 
translated  to  the  Pantheon.  Then  Marat,  to 
whom,  after  the  stab  of  Charlotte  Corday,  the 
Convention  had  already  erected  a  mausoleum  on 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  was  judged  worthy  of 
the  Pantheon.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1793, 
Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  speaking  before  the 
Tribune,  and  armed  with  documents,  proved 
the  transactions  which  Mirabeau  had  had  with 
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the  Court,  contrasting  therewith  the  disinterest- 
edness of  Marat,  whose  remains,  as  he  eloquently 
maintained,  should  displace  at  the  Pantheon 
those  of  Mirabeau,  unworthy  of  such  a  resting- 
place.  The  Convention  adopted  his  propos- 
itions in  a  decree  which  was  not  executed 
until  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1794.  The  official  programme  of 
the  ceremonies,  still  extant,  is  interesting  enough. 
After  having  fixed  the  order  and  the  route  of 
the  cortege  the  authors  of  the  programme  added : 
'*  The  procession  will  stop  when  it  arrives  on  the 
Place  of  the  Pantheon  ;  a  tipstaff  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  advance  towards  the  door  of  entrance, 
and  there  will  be  read  the  decree  which  excludes 
from  the  Pantheon  the  relics  of  Mirabeau. 
Thereupon  the  body  of  Mirabeau  shall  be  con- 
veyed out  of  the  precincts  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
handed  over  to  the  commissary  of  police  for  that 
section.  Then  the  body  of  Marat  shall  be  placed 
in  triumph  on  a  platform  elevated  in  the 
Pantheon  ....  All  citizens  assisting  at  this 
ceremony  shall  be  unarmed."  From  the  last 
injunction  it  is  evident  that  the  authorities  feared 
the  possibility  of  a  riot.  Everything,  however, 
passed  off  quietly.  The  body  of  Mirabeau  was 
laid  in  a  corner  of  the  cemetery  of  Saint-^tienne- 
•du-Mont. 

At  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  17Q4,  the 
turn  of  Rousseau  came.  His  body,  borne  by  a 
■deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ermonville, 
where  he  had  breathed  his  last,  was  received  at 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  future  arch-chancellor 
pronounced  over  it  an  impressive  speech.  The 
remains  of  the  philosopher,  enclosed  in  an  urn, 
were  then  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon,  escorted 
by  the  crowd  and  preceded  by  an  orchestra 
playing  various  airs  from  his  own  "  Devin  du 
Village." 

But  the  political  tide  was  already  on  the  turn. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1795,  the  bust  of  Marat, 
placed  in  several  of  the  theatres  and  cafes,  was 
hooted  and  overthrown.  His  remains,  according 
to  the  Abbe  de  Montgaillard  in  his  history  of  the 
Revolution,  were  snatched  from  the  Pantheon, 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  young  men,  and 
cast  amongst  the  refuse  of  the  Rue  Montmartre 
— -**a  tabernacle,"  says  the  abbe,  "worthy  of  such 
a  god."  This  account,  however,  is  inaccurate  ; 
it  was  only  Marat's  effigy  which  was  thrown  into 
the  sewer,  his  relics  were  transported  to  Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont. 

In  the  meantime  the  Pantheon,  as  a  structure, 
was  in  a  state  of  neglect.  These  installations  of 
illustrious  men  within  its  walls  had  taken  place 


more  or  less  hastily,  and  the  works  were   far 
indeed  from  completion.   Mercier,  in  his  "  Picture 
of  Paris,"  thus  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
the  Pantheon   in    1795:  "I  ventured   on    the 
staircases  of  the  edifice,  across  ladders,  heaps  of 
cement,  hammers,  long  saws  and  moving  scaffold- 
ings.   The  least  sound  reverberated,  the   least 
movement  seemed  to  announce  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  dome,  and  for  the  moment  I  imagined 
myself  interred  in  the  Pantheon  without  any 
pleading  or  contest.     When  I  quitted  the  edifice 
I  experienced  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  by  sailors 
and  warriors  at  the  end  of  tempests  and  combats : 
that  of  discovering  that  I  was  alive."     By  the 
time  the  Pantheon  had  been  put  into  a  satis- 
factory condition  the   Empire  had  come   into 
existence,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  just  re-estab- 
lished public  worship,   wished   to  present   the 
Republican  temple  to  the  clergy,  whilst  main- 
taining the   purpose  for  which  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  designed  it.    A  decree,  dated  20th 
of  February,  1806,  dedicated  the  Pantheon  to 
public  worship  under   the   name  of  Church  of 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,  and  consecrated  it  as  a  sepulchre 
for  citizens  who,  in  the  career  of  arms  or  in  that 
of  the  administration  or  of  letters,  had  rendered 
eminent  services  to  their  country.     The  remains 
of  thirty-nine  persons,  not   all  of  them  truly 
illustrious,    were    deposited    in    the    Pantheon 
under  the  Empire  ;  but  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
brought  about  another  change.     Louis  XVIII. 
suppressed  the  necropolis,  and  removed  from  the 
pediment    the    famous    legend,    "Aux    grands 
hommes,  la  patrie  recOnnaissante." 

The  last  illustrious  men  admitted  to  the 
honours  of  the  temple  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  to  them  by  a  "grateful  country"  were 
Victor  Hugo,  the  great  Carnot,  the  deputy 
Baudin,  killed  on  a  barricade  during  the  coup 
d^dtat  of  1851,  General  Marceau,  and  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  "  the  first  grenadier  of  France," 
whose  name,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  used  to  be 
pronounced  at  every  roll-call  of  his  regiment, 
when  this  answer  was  solemnly  given  :  **  Mort 
sur  le  champ  de  bataille." 

The  large  open  space  to  which  the  Pantheon 
gives  its  name — Place  du  Pantheon — was  the 
scene  of  terrible  conflicts  between  the  troops 
and  the  insurgents  during  the  Revolution 
of  February,  1848,  and  again  during  the  un- 
successful insurrection  of  June  in  the  same  year, 
when  troops  and  national  guards  all  took  part 
against  the  workmen  set  free  to  starve  or  fight 
by  the  closing  of  the  national  workshops  which, 
for  financial  reasons,  could  no  longer  be  carried 
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on,  and  against  the  social  democrats  who 
placed  themselves  at  their  head.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Place  stands  the  Sainte- 
Genevifive  Library,  which,  like  all  the  Paris 
libraries,  is  open  to  all  comers. 


in  the  day  a  visitor  to  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques 
might  have  seen  them  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  classes  to  begin  at  the  College  of  France  ; 
might  have  seen  them  issue  thence,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  thinkers  of  their  time, 


A  foreigner  who  happened  to  visit  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  and  observed  the  students  strolling, 
lounging,  or  driving  off  to  the  theatre  or  a 
ball,  might  fancy  that  they  led  an  easy  and  idle 
life,  but  he  would  be  mistaken.  These  youths, 
ardent  pleasure -seekers  as  they  are,  give  three- 
fourths  of  their  time  to  severe  study.  Earlier 
29 


and  wend  their  way  to  this  or  that  public 
institution  affording  facilities  for  private  study. 
A  proportion  of  them  would  be  found  to  resort 
to  the  Biblioth^ue  Sainte-Genevieve,  where  a 
noble  collection  of  books  ranged  on  shelves 
adorned  with  delicate  sculptures  may  well  con- 
duce to  the  tranquil  exercise  of  the  mind. 
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The  first  library  of  Sainte -Genevieve,  which 
was  founded  as  a  private  institution  in  1624,  and 
became  national  property  in  1790,  occupied  in 
the  buildings  of  the  old  abbey  of  the  same  name 
a  habitation  which  had  to  be  abandoned  some 
forty  years  ago,  because  the  building  began 
everywhere  to  crumble  and  threaten  collapse. 
The  new  library  was  finished  and  inaugurated  in 
1850  ;  and  although  the  external  architecture  is 
somewhat  plain  and  heavy,  the  interior  is  highly 
artistic,  with  many  a  mural  painting  by  master 
hands.  Formerly  this  library  possessed  a  very 
curious  collection  of  crayon  sketches,  portraits  of 
personages  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  were  transferred  by  an  imperial 
decree  to  the  library  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
It  can  support  this  loss,  however,  rich  as  it  is 
in  quaint  and  valuable  specimens  of  art.  For  its 
manuscripts,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Sainte-Genevifeve  is  not  remarkable  ; 
though  it  boasts  a  particularly  fine  collection  of 
old  printed  books,  with  bindings  sumptuous  and 
fantastic  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  bibliophile. 

Dependent  on  the  church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve, 
which  it  was  destined  to  survive,  is  the  church 


of  St.  Stephen-of-the-Mount.  Among  the 
wonders  of  Saint  -  ^tienne  -  du  -  Mont  is  the 
tomb  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  whose  relics,  patroness 
saint  of  Paris  as  she  was,  were  burnt  in  1793  by 
the  Paris  Commune  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve. 
During  the  fete  of  Sainte  Genevifeve,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  iithof  January,  the  church  is  crowded 
with  pilgrims  from  the  Paris  suburbs  to  the 
number,  it  is  calculated,  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand.  In  the  chapel  immediately 
facing  the  alUr  stands  a  monument  which 
contains  the  heart  of  Monseigneur  Sibour, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  assassinated  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1857,  in  this  very  church,  when  he 
was  opening  the  nine  days'  ser\-ice  in  honour  of 
Sainte  Genevifeve,  by  a  priest  whom  he  had 
interdicted.  The  predecessor  of  Monseigneur 
Sibour,  Monseigneur  Affre,  was  shot  dead  by  the 
insurgents  of  June,  1848,  when  exhorting  them 
from  a  barricade  to  cease  fighting.  His  successor, 
Monseigneur  Darboy,  was  put  to  death  with  the 
other  hostages  whom  the  Paris  Commune  in 
1 87 1  had  taken  with  the  view  of  securing  for 
the  Communards  made  prisoners  by  the  troops 
the  character  of  prisoners  of  war. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL. 


The  "  Central  School  of  Public  Works  "—Bonaparte  and  the  Polytechnic— The  College  of  Navarre— 

Formal  Inauguration  in  1805 — 1S16 — 183% 


BEHIND  the  church  of  St.  Stephen-of-the- 
Mount,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rue  Descartes,  stands  the  Polytechnic  School, 
founded  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1794. 

The  Convention  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  the  schools  established  in  the  days  of  the 
Monarchy.  Ere  long,  however,  it  began  to  revive 
the  scholastic  institutions  on  a  new  plan.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  began  by  decreeing 
the  formation  of  a  "  Central  School  of  Public 
Works."  Fourcroy  was  commissioned  to  present  a 
detailed  report  on  the  new  scheme  ;  and  the 
propositions  contained  in  it  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Palais  Bourbon  was  chosen  as 
the  domicile  of  erudition  ;  and  here  a  three  years* 
course  of  study,  involving  nine  hours'  work  a  day, 
was  offered  to  aspirants.  The  youth  of  Paris 
and  of  the  provinces  hastened  in  crowds  to  a 
school  where  every  subject  was  taught  by  an 
eminent  specialist.  Enthusiasm  characterised 
the  labours  both  of  students  and  professors,  and 
rapid  successes  were  achieved,  despite  the  constant 
struggle  which  had  to  be  maintained  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whether  on  account 
of  the  privilege  which  the  school  enjoyed  of 
filling  all  vacancies  in  certain  departments  of  the 
public  service,  or  because  the  committee,  at 
times  when  war  had  drained  the  national 
exchequer,  could  not  furnish  the  funds  indis- 
I>ensable  to  the  educational  scheme.  The  school, 
however,  fought  bravely  through  its  difficulties, 
and  presently  received  that  denomination  of 
6cole  Polytechnique  which  became  and  has  re- 
mained so  popular.  In  the  legislative  tribunals, 
in  the  political  and  scientific  journals,  the 
Pol5rtechnic  School  was  never  mentioned  without 
being  coupled  with  some  formula  expressing 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  its  utility  and 
of  what  it  might  achieve.  "  The  first  school  in 
the  world,"  "the  institution  which  Europe 
envies  us,"  "  the  establishment  without  a  rival 
and  without  a  model " — in  such  phrases  was  it 
described.  Already  the  Polytechnic  had  been 
appointed  to  fiimish  oflficers  for  the  artillery  ; 
and  by  a  state  decree  it  was  enacted  that  no 
pupils  should  be  received  into  the  military  and 


naval  schools  who  had  not  first  gone  through 
their  course  in  the  Polytechnic.  In  1803,  when 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  broken  and  war  burst 
out  afresh  between  France  and  England,  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  evinced  their 
patriotism  by  paying  into  the  state  coffers  a  sum 
of  4,000  francs  which  they  had  collected  amongst 
themselves. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  affection  of  men  of 
learning  and  of  letters.  At  that  period  nothing 
but  the  lustre  of  power  or  the  superiority  of  the 
mind  could  command  admiration.  Having  had 
himself  admitted  to  the  Institute,  the  First 
Consul  loved  tb  join  his  academic  title  to  the 
indication  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  often 
visited  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  even  assisted 
occasionally  at  some  of  the  lessons.  He  enriched 
its  library  with  a  number  of  costly  works, 
and  furnished  its  laboratories  with  all  that  they 
needed. 

During  the  four  years  (1801  to  1804)  which 
preceded  the  turning  of  this  school  into  a  barrack 
the  people  of  Paris  had  returned  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  At  the  theatre,  however,  disturb- 
ances frequently  occurred  in  which  Polytechnic 
students  played  a  part.  The  reiterated  com-' 
plaints  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
arrest  of  several  of  the  disorderly  students 
caused  great  vexation  to  the  school  authorities, 
who  remonstrated  with  the  delinquents  and 
imposed  severe  disciplinarj'  punishments  upon 
them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  classes  began 
to  suffer,  for  the  agitation  of  the  pit  penetrated 
into  the  school,  and  the  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  work  was  frequently  taken  up 
with  eager  conversations  on  this  or  that  exciting 
topic.  Bonaparte,  who  had  just  taken  the  title  of 
emperor,  was  apprised  of  these  unfortunate 
occurrences,  and  immediately  decreed,  on  the  i6th 
of  July,  1804,  a  new  organisation  by  which  the 
pupils  would  be  formed  into  a  military  body  and 
put  in  barracks.  General  Lacu^e,  councillor  of 
state,  was  appointed  governor,  and  Gay  de 
Vernon  took  second  command.  The  new 
organisation  included  the  union  of  the  barrack 
and  the  school  on  one  spot,  and  an  obligation  on 
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the  part  of  the  pupils  to  pay  fees.  General 
Lacuee  formed  from  his  body  of  councillors  a 
commission  which  repaired  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  Ecole  Militaire  was  then  established, 
in  order  to  obtain  all  particulars  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Paris  institution  ;  and  an  active 
search  was  made  for  a  building  in  which  the 
school  might  be  adequately  installed.     At  length 


now  used  as  a  tracing -room,  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  original  structure.  Suppressed  io  1790, 
the  College  of  Navarre  had  been  a  seminary  for 
princes  and  other  pupils  either  distinguished 
already  by  their  birth  or  destined  to  conquer 
fame :  both  Richelieu  and  Bossuet  had  sat  on  its 
benches. 
The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  showed 
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the  College  of  Navarre  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
fittest  habitation.  Napoleon  in  determining  the 
funds  necessary  for  his  new  organisation  showed 
himself  sufficiently  lavish.  He  felt  grateful  to 
the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  School  for  the 
patriotic  aid  they  had  offered  him  during  the 
war  with  England;  which  had  indeed  evoked  from 
him  at  the  time  some  flattering  words  to  the  effect 
that  he  "  expected  nothing  less  from  a  youth  thirst- 
ing for  glory,  to  whom  national  honour  was  a 
patrimony." 

The  school  was  inaugurated  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1805,  at  the  College  of  Navarre, 
which  it  has  not  quitted  since.  This  college 
had  been  founded  in  1304  by  Jeanne  of  Navarre 
and  her  husband  Philippe  le  Bel.    The  chapel. 


I  in  1814  the  same  patriotic  feeling  which  had 
;  delighted  Napoleon  on  a  previous  occasion. 
They  offered  for  the  artillery  eight  horses 
fully  equipped ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
they  petitioned  to  be  admitted  as  combatants 
into  the  ranks  of  the  French  army.  Napoleon 
made  a  reply  which  has  become  famous — that  he 
was  not  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  find  it 
necessary  to  "  ki!l  his  fowl  with  the  golden  eggs." 
He  formed,  however,  out  of  the  Paris  National 
Guard  twelve  batteries  of  artillery,  three  of 
which  consisted  of  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  On  the  28th  of  March  the  pupils  were 
entrusted  with  the  service  of  twenty-eight  pieces 
of  reserve  artillery,  and  on  the  30th,  during  the 
battle  of  Paris,  this  reser\'e,  placed  across  the 
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avenue  of  VJncennes,  held  in  check  the  enemy's 
troops,  who  were  endeavouring  to  enter  Paris  on 
this  side  in  order  to  turn  the  position  of  the 
diminutive  French  army,  fighting  at  Belleville 
and  at  Pantin. 
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Republicans  when  the  school  was  first  formed, 
they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become  zealous 
Imperialists  ;  at  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
smiled. 

Broken  up  in  1816  in  consequence  of  some  act 
of  insubordination,  and  reorganised  towards  the 
end  of  1S17  under  a  civilian  administration,  the 
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1833,  many  students,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  I  government,  which  invited  it,  together  with  the 
contrary,  went  out  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  |  Normal  School  and  the  School  of  Saint-Cyr,  to 
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General  Lamarque,  and  took  part  in  the  out-  I  take  part  in   all   the  celebrations   of  the  new 

break  to  which  it  led.     In  1848  the  school  was    Republic. 

called  out  in  a  body  to  support  the  provisional  j      Amongst  the  distinguished  men  produced  by 
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tlie  Pol3^echnic  School  since  its  creation  under 
tlie  First  Republic  may  be  mentioned  Arago, 
Gay-Lussac,  Biot,  Poisson,  and  Carnot.     Foreign 


governments  have  often  asked  permission  to  send 
young  men  of  promise  to  this  school ;  at  once  an 
effect  and  a  cause  of  its  European  reputation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     h6tEL     CLUNY. 

llie  Rue  des  Cannes— Comte  de  Mun  and  the  Catholic  Workmen's  Club— The  Place  Maubert— The  Palais  des  Thermes- 

The  Hdtel  Cluny— Its  History— Its  Art  Treasures. 


THE  street  in  which  the  Polytechnic  School 
is  situated  bears  its  name,  and  descending 
the  northern  slope  of  the  so-called  "  mountain  of 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,'*   the   "Street   of  the  Seven 
Ways"  takes,  at  the  point  where  the  Rue  de 
TEcole    Polytechnique  crosses  the  Rue  Saint- 
Hilaire,  the  name  of  Rue  des  Carmes.    In  ancient 
times  it  contained,  besides  the  grand  Convent 
des  Carmes  founded  in  13 18,  the  College  of  Dace, 
established  for  Danish  students,  the  College  of 
Soissons,  where   Peter   Ramus   fell   in   the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  and  finally  the  College  of 
the  Lombards.    At  the  end  of  a  large  courtyard, 
surrounded  with  gardens,  is  seen  the  portico  of 
a  church  with  Ionic  columns,  whose  pediment, 
frightfully  mutilated,  has  quite  a  tragic  aspect. 
This  is  the  -chapel  of  the  ancient  College  of 
the  Lombards,  founded  in  1334  by  A.  Chini  of 
Florence,  bishop  of  Tournai.    The  college  was 
then  the  "  House  of  the  poor  Italians  "  by  the 
charity  of  the  beneficent  Marie.    Three  centuries 
later  it  was  falling   into  ruins  when  two   Irish 
priests  undertook  to  build  it  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  priests  and  poor  students  of  their  country, 
who  for  two  centuries  possessed  this  corner  of 
the  earth,  when,  on  its  becoming  too  small,  they 
abandoned  it  in  1776  and  moved  to  the  Rue 
Cheval-Vert.      The  chapel  was  then  for  many 
years  taken  possession  of  by  industrial  speculators, 
who  turned  it  into  shops  and  even  into  a  stable. 
It  was  restored  to  public  worship  through  the 
activity  of  Comte  de  Mun.     In  one  part  of  the 
building  is  established  the  Catholic  Workmen's 
Club  of  Sainte-Genevifeve,  which  has  existed  since 
May,   187s,  and  which  offers  to  workmen  and 
also  clerks  of  all  professions  and  trades  a  centre 
of  instruction  and  even  of  amusement.     To  this 
institution  are  due  the  popular  lectures  (Confer- 
ences Populaires )  delivered  by  M.  Leon  Gautier 
of  the  Institute,  Albert  de  Mun,  Father  Montsabre, 
M.  d'Hulst,  etc.     Without  neglecting  religious 


studies,  the  lecturers  occupy  themselves  with 
the  most  varied  subjects,  such  as  literature, 
political  and  social  economy,  art  and  music. 
Here  a  certain  number  of  workmen  assemble 
every  evening  and,  above  all,  on  Sunday,  when, 
after  hearing  mass,  they  can  finish  their  day  in 
an  interesting  and  improving  manner,  reading 
books  and  newspapers  and  taking  part  in  various 
games. 

The  Workmen's  Club  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  is 
not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Paris  ;  there  are 
at  least  ten  formed  on  the  same  plan  and  which 
reach  directly  and  surely,  without  any  attempt  at 
noisy  propagandism,  their  essential  aim  :  that  of 
depriving  the  dram  shop  and  the  tavern  of  their 
prey. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Rue  des  Carmes  leads  to 
the  market  of  the  same  name  and  to  the  Place 
Maubert,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
convent.  The  cloister  of  the  Convent  des 
Carmes  was  remarkable  as  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture. 

The  Place  Maubert  was  in  the  middle  ages  the 
true  forum  of  the  University  Quarter,  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  students,  the  boatmen  of  the 
Seine,  and  market  people  fi^om  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  central  academy  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  populace.  Thus  it  was 
said  of  a  man  who  was  coarse  in  his  talk  that  he 
had  "learned  his  compliments  in  the  Place 
Maubert"  The  "Compliments  of  the  Place 
Maubert "  was  indeed  the  title  of  a  dictionary 
of  plebeianisms.  The  name  of  the  place  or  square 
is  corrupted  from  that  of  Jean  Aubert,  second 
Abb^  of  Sainte-Genevieve*  Receiving  from  all 
sides  the  outpourings  of  six  popular  streets,  the 
Place  Maubert  has  witnessed  many  tumultuous 
scenes.  Here  in  141 8  assembled  the  partisans  of 
Bourgogne  who  set  out  to  massacre  the  partisans 
of  Armagnac  in  their  prisons.  Here  were  burnt 
as  heretics  Alexandre  d'Evreux  and  Jean  Pointer 
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in  1533  ;  the  mason  Poille  in  1535,  the  goldsmith 
Claude  Lepeintre  in  1540,  and  finally,  in  I^46, 
the  printer  Etienne  Dolet,  who,  by  his  religious 
and  political  opinions  as  well  as  by  the  bitterness 
of  his  polemical  writings,  had  made  for  himself 
implacable  enemies.     Across  the  Place  Maubert 


world   of  letters  and  of  the  stage.     Ooe    was 
Crebillon  ;  the  other  Voltaire. 

All  kinds  of  famous  houses  existed  on  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Maubert : 
that,  for  instance,  of  Grandjean,  the  celebrated 
surgeon  and  oculist  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  of 


was  dragged  the  body  of  Ramus,  assassinated  in 
1572  at  the  Colltge  of  Presles  in  the  Rue  des 
Carmes.  On  one  side  of  it  were  raised  i.i 
1588  the  first  barracks  of  the  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Guise  against  King  Henri  III., 
and  sixty  j'ears  later  the  barricades  of  the 
Fronde. 

At  a  few  steps  from  the  Place  Maubert  stood, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  Rue  de  Bievre  and  the  Rue  des  Grands 
De^res,  two  attorneys'  offices,  where  were  engaged 
two  young  clerks  destined  one  day  to  dazzle  the 


Marie  Antoinette.  Local  tradition  assigns  one  of 
the  houses  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees — "  la  belle 
Gabrielle"  of  Henri  IV.,  and  here  she  may 
really  have  lived,  though  the  hostile  critics  of 
the  tradition  point  out  that  the  architecture  of 
the  house  does  not  take  us  further  back  than 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Part  of  the  house  in 
question  is  now  let  out  in  artisans'  lodgings.  On 
the  ground  floor,  painted  red,  is  the  Chiteau 
Rouge,  called  also — it  must  be  feared  with  more 
than  external  significance — the  Guillotine.  A 
special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Chilteau  Rouge 
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by  M.  Mace,  in  his  volume  on  the  police  of  Paris. 
It  is  composed  of  two  large  rooms,  which  are  filled 
from  morning  till  night  with  the  disreputable  and 
dangerous  classes ;  close  by  is  a  lodging-house, 
constructed  in  the  garden  of  the  ancient  mansion, 
and  let  out  entirely  to  Swiss  workmen,  who  live 


Lutetia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
which  recalls  medisevai  Paris.  The  Palace  of  the 
Hot  Baths  is  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  of  a  building 
which  dates  from  the  third  century  contain 
monuments  more  ancient  than  themselves. 
The  Bath-house  of  the   Romans  was  at  the 
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together  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and 
pass  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  Chateau  Rouge  ten 
times  a  day  without  ever  going  in.  It  was  at 
the  tavern  of  the  Chateau  Rouge  that,  in  1887, 
three  men  proposed,  accepted,  and  carried  out 
among  themselves  a  bet  to  throw  a  woman  into 
the  Seine  simply  for  amusement.  The  victim 
was  a  drunken  rag-picker,  and  the  stake  was  two 
sous  :  the  price  of  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
University  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  district  of  the  schools,  are  two  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  buildings  in  Paris  :  the 
Palais  des  Thermes,  which  carries  us  back  to  the 


same  time  a  citadel  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Chlorus, 
who  inhabited  Lutetia  from  287  to  292.  In  the 
year  360  Julian  the  Apostate  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  this  palace  by  the  army  and  the 
people,  and  the  palace  is  still  generally  known  as 
the  Thermae  of  Julian.  This  honour  was  due  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  special  predilection  for  his 
"  dear  Lutetia."  After  him,  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian  passed  at  this  palace  the 
winter  of  365. 

Independently  of  the  interest  presented  by  the 
Palais  des  Thermes  as  a  survival  of  Roman  Paris, 
and  of  the  Hdtel  Cluny,  as  a  type  of  French 
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architecture,  these  two  monuments  shelter  a 
museum  in  which  have  been  brought  together 
numerous  specimens  of  curiosities  and  wonders 
of  all  kinds — some  only  of  antiquarian,  others 
both  of  antiquarian  and  of  artistic  interest.  In 
the  time  when  Paris  was  a  Gallo-Roman  city  there 
existed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
island  which  was  to  be  known  as  that  of  the 
City,  a  palace  surrounded  with  immense  gardens, 
whose  green  lawns  sloped  down  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.  The  Norman  invaders  laid  a  portion 
of  it  in  ruins,  and  the  edifice  was  by  no  means  in 
good  condition  as  a  whole  when,  ill  121 8,  Philip 
Augustus  gave  it  to  his  chamberlain,  Henri. 
Soon  afterwards  the  old  buildings  and  the 
gardens  connected  with  them  were  broken  up 
and  apportioned,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  sold 
the  remains  of  the  Palace  des  Thermes  to  Pierre 
de  Chalus,  the  Abbe  of  Cluny.  The  monks  of 
this  abbey  had  plenty  of  means  ;  and  as  they  did 
not  buy  to  sell  again,  they  remained  proprietors 
of  the  Palace  of  Julian  up  to  the  time  o*  the 
Revolution.  The  ruins  were  then  made  over  to 
private  persons,  who,  without  regard  to  the 
majesty  of  history,  introduced  houses  and  shops 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  remains.  Louis,  as  a 
lettered  monarch,  endeavoured  to  save  the  ruins 
from  these  profanations  of  the  infidels,  and  he 
seems  even  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of 
turning  the  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice  into  a 
sort  of  museum,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  his  idea  ; 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that 
the  town  of  Paris  regained  possession  of  the 
Palais  des  Thermes.  It  ceded  the  relic  to  the 
State  in  1843. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  the 
astonishing  thing  is  that  one  stone  of  the  ancient 
Roman  edifice  should  now,  remain.  The  part  of 
the  original  edifice  which  Time  has  spared  is  that 
which  enclosed  the  Hot  Baths.  The  large  hall, 
with  its  highly-imposing  vaulted  roof,  was  the 
Hall  of  the  Cold  Baths:  the  so-called  Frigidarium. 
The  place  occupied  by  the  fish-tank  can  still  be 
recognised,  and  the  remains  may  be  seen  of  the 
canals  which  brought  the  water  into  the  baths. 
Bricks  and  stones  have  been  alternately  employed 
in  the  walls,  whose  surface  has  been  blackened 
by  "  sluttish  Time,"  and  impaired  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  This  hall  has  had  the  most  varied 
fortunes,  and  for  a  long  time  it  served  as  depdt 
to  a  cooper,  who  here  stowed  away  his  casks  and 
barrels. 

The  other  portions  of  the  edifice  present  a 
purely  archaeological  interest.      Going  out  of  the 


large  hall  just  mentioned  and  crossing  the  narrow 
vestibule,  one  enters  the  Tepidarium  ;  but  here 
the  vaulted  roof  has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator 
has  nothing  around  him  but  crumbling  walls.  A 
few  steps  further  on  he  will  come  to  sub-structures 
which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  the  reservoirs. 

The  ancient  ruin  has  become  a  dependence 
of  the  more  modern  Hotel  Cluny.  It  is  a 
marvellous  relic  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
fragments  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  mutilated  in- 
scriptions, art  relics  dug  up  from  under  the  earth 
have  been  collected  in  the  great  hall  of  the  "Frigid- 
arium." These  remains  of  Gallo-Roman  art  show 
the  very  foundations  of  French  history.  Here  is 
the  famous  inscription  which  sets  forth  that  the 
"  Parisian  boatmen  "  raised  under  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  a  statue  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Close  by 
are  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  borrowed  from  the 
pavement  of  primitive  Lutetia.  In  the  midst  of 
these  fragments  of  columns,  of  these  empty 
tombs,  one  figure  remains  untouched  :  it  is  the 
statue  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  This  sculpture 
recalls  to  those  who  might  have  forgotten  it  the 
carriage  and  character,  the  origin  and  type,  of  this 
strange  emperor.  Is  not  his  hierarchic  attitude 
that  of  an  Asiatic  satrap  ?  Is  not  the  calm 
countenance  that  of  an  Oriental  prince  ? 

By  the  side  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman 
emperors  the  H6tel  Cluny  seems  quite  young, 
and  we  shall  doubtless  be  more  at  our  ease  in  an 
edifice  which  is  not  yet  four  hundred  years  old. 
When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Pierre  de  Chalus 
bought  the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  the  land 
surrounding  it,  he  intended  to  construct,  near 
the  college  of  his  order,  a  residence  which  might 
afford  lodging  to  abbes  of  Cluny  when  they  were 
making  their  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  This 
project  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  it  was  under  Charles  VIII.  that 
one  of  the  successors  of  Pierre  de  Chalus,  Jean 
de  Bourbon,  founded  the  building  so  much 
admired  in  the  present  day.  He  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  complete  it  ;  the  Hotel 
Cluny,  after  many  delays,  was  terminated  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  by  Jacques 
d'Amboise,  Abbe  of  Jumi^ges,  and  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  one  of  whose  brothers  was  the  fiamous 
minister  of  Louis  XII.,  while  the  other  was 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem.  All  the  members  of  this  family 
seem  to  get  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Jacques  d^Amboise — man  of  letters,  collector,  and, 
in  his  way,  an  artist — was  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
of  the  French  Renascence.  The  Hotel  Cluny 
belongs,  indeed,  to  that  ancient  time  when  art 
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becomes  softer  and  more  graceftil  without  losing 
altogether  the  severity  of  the  past. 

The  former  residence  of  Jacques  d'Amboise  is 
enclosed  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins 
by  a  high  crenelated  wall.     In  the  interior  the 


of  art.     The  Hotel  Cluny  has  been  inhabited  by 

Marie   of  England,    widow    of    Louis   XII.,    1:^ 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland,   by   Cardinal    de 

Lorraine,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  ;   here,  under 

Henry  III.,  the  Italian  actors  represented  their 
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ferent    inmates,    some    of    them 
sufficiently  careless  about  matters 
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perhaps  have  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a 
modern  house,  when  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  M.  Alexandre  du  Sammerard,  bought, 
in  1833,  the  former  residence  of  the  Abb^s  de 
Cluny,  in  order  to  place  within  its  walls  archaeo- 
logical curiosities,  precious  furniture,  and  medi- 
aeval objects  of  art  which  he  had  made  it  his 
pleasure  to  collect.  At  his  death,  nine  years  later, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed,  on  the  report  of 
Francois  Arrago,  a  resolution  authorising  the 


represented  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the 
legendary  adventures  of  the  holy  patron  of  the 
Church.  The  heads  of  all  the  personages  have 
been  broken  ;  the  colour  and  the  gilding  which 
covered  their  vestments  have  partly  disappeared  ; 
but  in  what  remains  of  the  altar-piece  one  sees 
attitudes  which  are  full  of  character,  and  is 
impressed  by  a  certain  simplicity  which  ap- 
proaches grandeur.  There  is  more  emotion  in 
the  statuettes  detached  from  the  tomb  of  the 
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Government  to  buy  in  the  name  of  the  State 
M.  de  Sammerard's  collections  and  the  edifice 
which  held  them.  A  credit  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  having  been  voted  for  this 
double  acquisition,  the  Mus^e  des  Thermes  et 
de  I'Hdtel  Cluny  was  founded  in  virtue  of  the 
law  of  24th  July,  1843. 

Since  then  the  collection  has  been  considerably 
increased,  partly  through  liberal  donations  from 
private  persons,  partly  through  excavations 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  catalogue  of  the 
museum  registers  nearly  four  thousand  objects 
of  art.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  altar-piece  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint-Germer — 
unhappily  much  mutilated— in  which  the  chisel 
of   a  master    of   the    thirteenth    century    has 


Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon. 
These  figures  of  marble  date  from  the  last  days 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  represent  the 
servants  of  the  duke,  with  writers  and  chaplains 
attached  to  his  household.  Monks  are  seen 
weeping  beneath  the  hood  which  covers  their 
face.  The  uncovered  faces,  full  of  life  and 
expression,  are  evidently  portraits.  Close  by, 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  Renascence  may  be 
seen  in  several  admirable  specimens :  such  as  the 
Venus,  partly  broken,  which  is  attributed,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  to  Jean  Cousin,  and  the 
sleeping  statuette  of  a  naked  woman  whose  head 
seems  lost  in  a  dream.  The  delicate  style  of  the 
sculpture  seems  to  reveal  an  Italian  hand.  Less 
perfect  in  execution,  but  equally  interesting,  is 
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that  Ariadne  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
was  found  in  the  Loire  opposite  that  Chiteau  of 
Chaumont  where  another  woman  in  despair, 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  had  been  shut  up  by  Catherine 
de  M^dicis  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.    It  is  the 


strange  figure  holds  a  sceptre  bursting  into 
blossom  ;  in  the  other  an  oval  vase.  The  style 
recalls  at  once  classical  art  and  the  art  of  Byzan- 
tium. By  the  side  of  the  ancient  statuette  is  a 
less  ancient  bas-relief,  representing  the  marriage 
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same  Diana,  this  time  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  which  tradition  recognises  in  the 
statue  attributed  to  Germain  Pilon, 

The  ivories  of  the  H6tel  Cluny  are  among  its 
greatest  treasures.  In  this  collection  ivory  work 
of  every  period  and  in  every  style  may  be  found. 
The  mysterious  statuette  of  a  woman  crowned 
by  two  genii  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  tomb  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  This  statuette  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  marbles  representing  divinities  of 
.various  kinds,  and  is  classed,  therefore,  with  the 
works  styled  Pantheistic.      In   one  hand  this 


of  the  Princess  Theophania  with  Otho  II.,  who 
was  Emperor  of  the  West  from  973  to  983. 
Here  we  see  the  art  of  the  lower  Empire: 
an  art  of  stiff  symmetrical  forms,  but  full  of 
barbaric  richness.  Of  the  same  period,  or  nearly 
so,  is  "The  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Jesus 
on  her  knees " :  a  solemn  hieratic  group. 
To  the  eleventh  century  belongs  the  cross 
of  Saint  Anthony,  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Morard,  Abbe  of  Saint  -  Germain  -  des  -  Pres. 
Another  work  of  the  highest  value  is  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Yved  (twelfth  century),  from  the  Abbey 
of  Braisne.      This  reliquary,  in  the  form  of  a 
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rectangular  casket,  is  decorated  on  all  sides  with 
figures  in  relief  of  elaborate  workmanship.  Of  the 
same  epoch,  or  still  earlier,  are  the  sheets  of  ivory 
used  for  the  binding  of  the  Gospels,  on  which 
are  painted  admirable  pictures  in  illustration  of 
the  Divine  books.  The  ivory  looking-glass 
frame,  representing  two  figures,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Saint  Louis  and  of 
Blanche  de  Cistille,  comes  from  the  treasure  of 
Saint  Denis.  The  pastoral  staff  which,  twice 
ennobled,  belonged,  first  to  the  famous  Debruges- 
Dumesnil  collection,  and  afterwards  to  the 
collegtion  of  Prince  Soltykoff,  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  rod  of  ivory  is  crowned 
with  a  lion  in  boxwood,  enriched  with  precious 
stones. 

The  little  monument  known  as  the  "  oratory 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy"  is  an  ivory  on 
which  are  related,  by  means  of  numerous  figures, 
here  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  that  of 
John  the  Baptist.  It  comes  from  the  Chartreuse 
of  Dijon  ;  and  by  the  memoirs  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  it  would  seem  that  the  author  was  a  certain 
Berthelot. 

Eight  crowns  of  massive  gold,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  one  day  dug  from 
the  earth  at  Guarazzar  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toledo.  They  were  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
another  crown,  belonging  evidently  to  the  same 
hidden  treasure.  Until  then  it  was  scarcely 
suspected  that  the  Visigoth  kings  knew  what 
gold-work  meant.  One  of  the  crowns,  however, 
purchased  for  the  Cluny  Museum,  bears  the 
words  :  "  Recces vinthus  rex  offeret.'-  Recces- 
vinthus  reigned  in  Spain  from  653  to  672.  On 
a  second  crown  may  be  read,  in  characters 
struck  with  the  hammer,  the  name,  not  yet 
explained,  of  Sonnica.  The  other  crowns  bear  no 
inscription.  Archaeologists  are  unable  to  decide 
whether  the  largest  of  these  crowns  was  ever 
worn.  But  the  one  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Reccesvinthus  was  used,  it  is  held,  at  the 
coronation  of  that  king  by  the  Bishop  of  Toledo. 
They  were,  however,  offered  to  the  Virgin,  and 
suspended  in  one  of  the  chapels  consecrated  to 
her.  The  supposition  is  entertained  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion  these  precious  offer- 
ings of  the  Visigoth  king  were  buried  by  the 
Christians.  They  came  to  light  centuries  after- 
wards, to  tell  of  the  magnificence  of  these  almost 
legendary  sovereigns,  and  of  the  skill  possessed 
by  their  artificers  for  moulding  and  cutting 
gold  in  every  style,  besides  enriching  it  with  in- 
crustations of  sapphires  and  pearls.  The  gold 
altar  given  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IIL  to  the 


Cathedral  of  Bale  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  another  rare  and  remarkable  work. 
The  character  of  the  design,  and  what  is  known 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  monument,  have  caused  it 
to  be  attributed  to  Lombard  artists.  From  the 
treasury  of  the  same  church  comes  the  Golden 
Rose,  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Bile  by  Pope  Clement 
V.  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'. 

But  in  this  part  of  the  museum  the  glass  cases 
contain  innumerable  specimens  of  the  religious 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Among  the  curios  of 
the  thirteenth  century  may  be  cited  a  large  cross 
adorned  with  filigree  work  and  precious  stones 
in  relief.    This  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Soltykoff  collection.     Nuremberg  is  represented 
by  the  shrine  of  Saint  Anne,  executed  in    1472 
by  Hans  Grieff.      The  flesh   of  the  figure    is 
painted.     From  the  same  epoch  may  be  dated 
the   "  Crossbow  Prize,"  an  admirable  piece  of 
smith's  work  in  wrought  silver,  chased  and  gilt. 
As  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  a 
large    mechanical    piece,   more    singular     than 
beautiful,  in  the  form  of  a  vessel  on  which,  among 
the    personages    in    enamelled    gold,    grouped 
around  the  steering  apparatus,  may  be  recognised 
Charles  V.  in   the  midst  of  a  crowd  of   high 
dignitaries  of  the  Imperial  Court.     A  mechanism 
concealed  within  the  ship  makes  the  figure  move, 
musical  instruments  play,  and  cannons  roar.  The 
museum  possesses  also,  in  a  mixed  style,  belong- 
ing at  once  to  art  and  science,  clocks  and  watches 
of  the  Renascence  and  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nor  must  the  visitor  pass  by  the  famous  basin 
of   Francois   Briot,   made  in    pewter  with   an 
artistic  taste  which  would  not  be  thrown  away 
on   the    finest  gold.      The    iron-work  consists 
chiefly  of  Gothic  locks  and  bolts,  once  attached 
to   the    doors  and   gates   of  feudal    mansions. 
Here,  too,  are  the  keys,  finely  worked,  of  the 
Chiteau  Anest,  which   Diana  of  Poitiers  may 
well  have  touched  with  her  delicate  hand.     The 
H6tel  Cluny  is  famous,  moreover,  for  its  collection 
of  ancient  arms  :  Toledo  blades  of  tragic  aspect, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  great  burnishers  of  the 
time  ;  armour  of  war  or  of  parade,  carved  and 
damasked  by  the  artificers  of  Milan  ;  helmets, 
pikes,    muskets,   shields ;     all     the     formidable 
instruments  of  attack   with    all   the   ingenious 
instruments  of  defence.     In  the  armoury  of  the 
Hotel  Cluny  may  likewise  be  seen  some  fine 
specimens  of  Oriental  work  ;  though  the  finest 
creations  of  this  special  art  are  preserved,  not 
at  the    Hotel    Cluny,  but    at    the    Museum  of 
Artillery. 

The  masterpieces  in  wax-work  will  next  demand 
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our  attention  ;  and  here  Italy,  which  in  almost 
every  other  art  has  the  right  to  pass  first,  may  per- 
haps be  asked  to  give  precedence  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish-Moorish  specimens  are  above  all  admir- 
able. As  for  the  Italian  works,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  well  chosen. 
Apart  from  the  medallions  of  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
which  belong  to  sculpture  as  much  as  to  wax- 
work, the  plates  suspended  on  the  walls,  the 
cups  enclosed  beneath  the  glass,  are  all  inter- 
esting, and  are  nearly  all  of  Italian  make.  A 
product  from  the  workshops  of  Faenza,  which, 
in  France,  gives  its  name  to  crockery  in  general 
{Jaience)^  adorned  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
in  Gothic  characters,  bears  the  date  of  1475. 
The  work  is  quite  archaic  ;  but  Faenza  can  also 
show  plates  and  cups  which  tell  of  the  progress 
and  also  of  the  decadence  of  this  centre  of  a 
special  art,  so  active  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Urbino,  the  birthplace  of  Raphael,  and  Pesaro, 
the  birthplace  of  Rossini,  are  also  represented, 
together  with  Rimini,  CafFagiolo,  Castel-Durante, 
and,  above  all,  Gubbio,  with  the  masterpieces  of 
its  illustrious  potter,  Giorgio  Andreoli.  The 
word  seems  appropriate  when  one  contemplates 
the  fine  plate  representing  Daedalus,  dated  1533, 
and  the  two  cups  relieved  with  gold,  on  which 
smile,  from  a  rainbow-tinted  background,  two 
charming  women  :  "  Angela  Bella,"  "  Dianara 
Bella."  These  cups,  which  now  form  the 
admiration  of  artists,  served  formerly  to 
receive  the  presents  made  by  the  lover  to  his 
mistress.  Superb  types  of  the  Gubbio  work  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy  are  as  bright  and  pure  as  if 
they  had  come  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  French  pottery  is  also  conspicuous  at  the 
Hotel  Cluny,  both  in  its  ancient  and  in  its 
modern  glory.  Specimens  of  enamelled  terra- 
cotta, dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
first  to  be  seen.  Then  one  remarks  a  cup 
decorated  with  arabesques  encrusted  in  brown 
on  a  whitish  ground.  These  famous  styles  of 
pottery  used  to  be  vaguely  connected  with  the 
name  and  period  of  Henry  II.  ;  but  they  are  at 
present  known  to  have  been  made  at  Oiron,  in 
Poitou,  by  Francois  Cherpentier,  the  humble 
workman  of  Madame  de  Boisy. 

The  Hotel  Cluny  contains  many  of  the  best 
works  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  famous  artist  whose 
life  was  a  long  martyrdom  and,  for  his  wife,  it  must 
be  feared,  a  long  torture  ;  for  if  it  was  noble  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  to  sacrifice  the  household 
furniture  to  the  perfection  of  an  art  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  it  must  have  been  painful  for  the 
perhaps  less  enthusiastic  wife  to  hear  it  crackling 


within  his  furnaces.  In  seeking  to  determine 
which  of  the  numerous  alleged  specimens  of  this 
artistes  work  really  belong  to  him,  connoisseurs 
have  been  aided  by  Time,  which,  destroying  the 
imitations,  seems  to  have  preserved  the  genuine 
ones  alone.  Even  the  charming  little  figure  of 
the  Nurse,  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Palissy, 
is  now  said  to  be  from  another  and  later  hand. 
Nevers,  Rouen,  Moustiers,  and  the  various  centres 
of  French  pottery,  are  worthily  represented  at 
the  Hotel  Cluny,  either  by  isolated  pieces  or  by 
groups,  and  even  entire  collections. 

The  stained  glass  at  the  Hotel  Cluny  is  for 
the  most  part  of  Swiss  or  of  German  origin. 
The  enamels  are  of  every  country  and  every  age. 
Nine  enamelled  plates  of  exceptionally  large  di- 
mensions were  painted  by  Pierre  Courtoys  in 
1559  for  the  Chateau  de  Madrid,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  figures — the  largest,  perhaps,  that 
were  ever  executed  in  enamel— represent  Justice, 
Charity,  Prudence,  and  six  other  mythological 
divinities,  more  astonishing  than  attractive.  A 
remarkable  triptych,  or  picture  with  shutters, 
whose  painter  is  unknown,  but  which  belonged  to 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  represents  on  the  central 
panel  the  queen  on  her  knees,  in  widow*s  dress, 
before  a  crucifix.  Her  initials,  with  those  of 
Henry  II.,  adorn  this  curious  relic.  Close  by 
are  enamelled  cups  and  plates  by  Pierre  Remond, 
Nardon  Penicaud,  and  Jean  Courtoys,  with  many 
works,  justly  esteemed,  by  the  great  enameller 
Leonard  Limousin,  remarkable  among  these  being 
a  fine  portrait  of  Eleonora  of  Austria,  sister  of 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 

The  piece  of  Florentine  mosaic  in  the  first  hall 
of  the  museum  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
has  been  described  by  Vasari  ;  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  which  it  represents  are  the  genuine 
work  of  Ghirlandaio.  Executed  at  Florence  in 
1496,  it  was  brought  to  France  by  Jean  de  Ganay, 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  works 
of  this  famous  mosaist  are  now  very  rare.  The 
one  preserved  at  the  Hotel  Cluny  is  relatively  in 
sound  condition,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
great  mosaics  which  adorned  the  churches  of 
Tuscany. 

The  Cluny  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  picture-gallery.  It  contains,  however, 
a  certain  number  of  canvases,  illustrating  the 
manners,  the  costumes,  or  the  furniture  of  par- 
ticular periods.  The  best  critics  deny  that  the 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  is  the  work  of 
Gentile  di  Fabriano,  to  whom  the  catalogue 
attributes  it.  Nor,  according  to  competent  judges, 
is  the  hand  of  Primaticcio  to  be  recognised  in  that 
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Venus  who,  standing  by  the  side  of  Love,  feces 
the  spectator  smiling,  and  with  an  arrow  in  her 
hand.  The  painting  is  marked  by  delicacy 
and  refinement ;    but  the  style   is  not  that  of 


Primaticcio,  nor  does  the  face  of  Venus  reproduce 
the  features  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  according 
to  some  keen-sighted  observers,  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  A  more  genuine  interest  is  inspired  by 
a  few  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of 
Flemish,  others  of  French  origin.     Very  curious 


is  the  Mary  Magdalen  attributed  to  King  Rene. 
The  repentant  sinner  is  grieving  in  the  midst  of 
a  landscape  whose  background  represents  the  city 
of  Marseilles.     Another  picture  well  worthy  of 
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1 500  ;  and  the  costumes  are  more  interesting  in- 
asmuch as  the  artist  who  furnished  the  cartoons 
for  these  pictures  was  undeniably,  with  all  his 
naivete,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  Of  another 
epoch,  when  art  was  already  on  the  decline,  are 
the  tapestries  taken  from  the  arsenal,  in  which 
Henry  IV.  is  represented  as  Apollo,  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bert  as  Venus,  and  Marie  de  M^dicis  as  Juno. 
The  painter,  in  his  passion  for  allegory,  has 
transformed  into  Saturn  the  king's  father,  Antoine 
de  Bourbon.  Many  other  tapestries,  in  various 
states  of  preservation,  and  of  which  the  colours 
have,  in  many  cases,  faded  beneath  the  effect  of 
sunlight,  possess  both  artistic  and  historic  interest. 
The  vestments  once  worn  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bayonne  were  found  in  a  tomb,  and  belong  to  the 
twelfth  century.  All  kinds  of  strange  contrivances 
worn  by  women  in  past  ages  (often,  it  must  be 
supposed,  against  their  will)  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  H6tel  Cluny :  collars,  collarettes,  baskets, 
farthingales,  girdles,  and  even  high-heeled  pat- 
tens, all  made  of  iron. 

The  furniture  preserved  in  the  Hdtel  Ctuny 
is  particularly  fine,  and  is  as  historical  as  it  is 
artistically  beautiful.  Remarkable  among  the  ex- 
amples of  church  furniture  is  the  great  sideboard 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  carved  by  a  Cellini 
of  the  fifteenth  century.    He  must  have  spent 


his  whole  life  at  the  work.  Nor  is  the  house 
I  furniture  less  magnificent.  Witness  the  delicate 
I  sculpture  of  the  benches,  the  high  chairs  with 
I  emblazoned  backs,  the  chests  for  marriage  gifts, 
the  bed  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis 
]  I.,  the  cabinets  of  all  times  and  of  every  shape, 
I  the  harpsichords,  the  spinets,  the  gala  carriages, 
covered  with  gildings,  the  sledges,  the  sedan 
chairs,  and  a  hundred  other  objects  of  luxury  : 
reminiscences  of  a  time  when  between  the  work- 
man and  the  artist  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
tinction, and  when  objects  destined  for  the  most 
common  use  were  fashioned  and  adorned  with  an 
elegance  and  grace  which  told  of  true  artistic 
fueling. 

In  the  ancient  mansion  of  Jacques  d'Amboise, 
innumerable  other  objects  might  be  pointed  out 
either  marvellous  as  works  of  art  or  deeply  inter- 
esting, as  illustrating  the  daily  life  of  past  ages, 
which  they  reproduce  more  vividly,  perhaps,  than 
any  books  could  do. 

Strange  as  it  wilt  appear  to  Englishmen,  the 
Hotel  Cluny  is  not  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays,  but  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
only.  On  other  days  permission  to  visit  the 
museum  must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of 
foreigners  exhibiting  their  passports. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   MUs£e   d'aRTILLERIE. 
The  Museum  of  Artiilery— Its  Origin  and  History— The  Growth  of  its  Collection  of  Armour  and  Weapons  of  all  Kinds. 


THE  Museum  of  Artillery,  with  its  varied  and 
admirably  classified  collection  of  arms,  takes 
us  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  after  exhibiting 
rude  martial  implements  of  dim  antiquity,  brings 
us  forward  through  successive  ages  of  arms  until 
it  at  length  produces  the  very  piece  which  is  to- 
day in  the  hands  of  the  French  soldier. 

The  origin  of  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Due 
d'Humibres,  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  obtained 
of  the  great  monarch  permission  to  place,  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  royal  magazine  at  the  Bastille, 
a  collection  of  small  models  of  artillery  then 
in  use.  This  collection,  intended  to  serve  for 
the  instruction  of  young  artillery  officers,  was 
exhibited  in  glass  cases. 

The  Due  de  Maine  and  the  Comte  d'Eu,  who 
succeeded  d'Humieres,  did  nothing  towards 
the  development  of  this  happy  idea,  which  was 
only  resumed  on  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  Grand 
Master  in  1755  by  Lieutenant-General  de  Val- 
liferes,  who  succeeded  the  count  as  First  Inspector- 
General.  A  certain  number  of  ancient  arms  and 
of  new  models  were  transported  to  the  Academy, 
and  an  inventory  of  the  collections,  which  is  still 
extant,  was  prepared.  In  1788  the  celebrated 
General  de  Gribeauval,  regarded  by  French 
\vriters  as  the  creator  of  modern  artillery, 
succeeded  de  Vallieres  as  Inspector-General. 
It  was  by  means  of  little  models  constructed 
beneath  his  eyes  that  Gribeauval  had  prosecuted 
his  studies,  and  it  was  his  familiarity  with  models 
which  enabled  him  to  determine  the  precise  form 
of  the  arms  to  be  employed  in  his  new  system. 

The  idea  of  these  little  models  extended  itself 
to  all  the  machines  used  in  the  artillery,  as  like- 
wise to  those  ancient  arms  of  which  specimens 
had  been  preserved.  Generalising  his  idea, 
Gribeauval  determined  to  apply  it  to  the  creation 
of  a  complete  establishment,  and  his  project  was 
in  due  time  realised.  The  Minister  of  War, 
Comte  de  Brienne,  at  the  reiterated  recommend- 
ation of  the  general,  granted  to  Rollarid,  Com- 
missary of  War  and  chief  in  the  office  of  General 
Inspection  of  Artillery,  a  commission  which 
named  him  director  of  the  new  museum.  The 
programme   proposed   by   Gribeauval  embraced 


every  description  of  war  implements,  whether 
past  or  present  ;  nor  did  it  exclude  a  collection 
of  all  the  projects  which  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
posed to  the  State  by  inventors. 

This  comprehensive  scheme,  executed  with  in- 
telligence and  activity,  almost  immediately  gave 
the  happy  results  which  had  been  anticipated. 
Objects  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  with  great 
care  in  provincial  establishments  of  artillery, 
arrived  in  shoals  at  Paris,  and  were  united  with 
the  assemblage  of  ancient  arms  and  armour  which 
already  existed  in  the  royal  magazine.  This  was 
a  moment  of  growth  and  prosperity  for  the  new 
institution.  Very  soon,  however,  its  progress 
was  to  be  checked,  and  its  existence  threatened 
by  the  grave  events  of  1789.  On  the  14th  of 
July  the  arsenal  of  the  artillery  was  devastated, 
and  its  collections  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Gribeauval  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  wished 
to  attach  his  name.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1789,  two  months  before  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  that  same  revolu- 
tion which  seemed  to  have  finally  wrecked  the 
new  museum  gave  it  suddenly  a  second  life,  and 
affi3rded  it  an  opportunity  of  wide  and  rapid 
development. 

From  1 791  to  1794  the  national  factories  were 
inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army.  The 
system  of  requisitions  which  was  vigorously  en- 
forced brought  into  the  arsenals  considerable 
quantities  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  armour. 
A  commission  named  by  the  Ministry  had  to  select 
therefrom  what  was  serviceable,  and  to  reject  what 
was  useless.  Regnier,  attached  to  the  commission 
as  "  Controller  of  Arms,"  conceived  the  happy 
notion  of  putting  aside  every  object  which  seemed 
to  him  to  possess  particular  interest,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  was  of  no  practical  use.  The  as- 
sortment he  thus  made  was  placed  temporarily 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Feuillants.  Here  it  was 
inspected  by  Petier,  Minister  of  War,  who,  perceiv- 
ing the  future  utility  of  such  a  collection,  caused  it 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans 
of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  it  was  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  those  models  which  the  before- 
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mentioned  Rolland  had  managed  to  save  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  The  whole  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  newly-formed 
"Committee  of  Artillery";  and  thus  in  1796  the 
museum  obtained  its  re-organisation. 
The  Committee  at  once  applied  its  energies  to 


the  development  of  the  enterprise.  They  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  permission  to  inspect  those 
collections  of  arms  which  were  contained  in  an- 
cient royal  residences,  or  in  the  mansions  of  great 
families  who  had  become  dispersed  or  had  taken 
to  flight.  From  these  collections  they  were  em- 
powered to  select  whatever  objects  seemed  eligible 
for  exhibition  in  their  museum.  Such,  however, 
was  the  resistance  offered  in  many  instances  to 
this  system  of  scientific  plunder,  that  the  booty 
carried  ofl"  was  not  so  extensive  as  had  been 
anticipated. 


In  a  more  direct  manner,  however,  the  Ministry- 
enlarged  the  treasures  of  the  museum.     For  this 
purpose  the  First  Consul,  passing  through  Sedan 
in   1804,  ordered  that  the  arms  he  saw  at  the 
Town  Hall  should  be  transported  to  Paris  ;  and 
this  time  it  was  necessary  to  obey,  though  the 
carriage  of  the  trophies  was  entrusted,  un- 
fortunately,   to   rascals,   who  lilched   and 
sold  part  of  them. 

The  peace  of  1 814  brought  back  to  Paris 
the  generals  of  artillery.  The  Central 
Committee  resumed  its  sittings,  and  one 
of  the  first  of  these  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  museum,  the  importance 
of  whose  contents  had  just  been  revealed 
by  a  hastily -prepared  inventory.  The 
Committee  appointed  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  three  colonels,  three  chiefs  of 
squadrons,  and  three  captains,  presided 
over  by  a  general.  This  body  had  to  draw 
up  an  inventory  descriptive  of  each  object, 
classifying  the  whole  collection  and  reducing 
it  to  chronological  order.  The  peace  of 
1814,  hoivever,  was  broken  by  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  and  the  members  of 
the  commission  were  called  away  to  active 
duty. 

In  1815  the  Museum  of  Artillery  suf- 
fered nothing  from  the  invasion  :  in  con- 
sequence, it  may  be,  of  special  measures 
taken  beforehand  for  its  protection.  Be- 
tween 1815  and  1830  the  building  was 
enlarged  and  a  new  classification  was  in- 
troduced. All  was  going  well  when  the 
Artillery  Museum  was  threatened  with 
complete  ruin.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1850, 
the  insurgents  came  to  the  museum  in 
search  of  arms  ;  after  a  short  but  violent 
struggle,  the  doors  were  broken  in  and  the 
place  sacked.  For  one  entire  day,  July 
g  29th,  the  museum  was  almost  empty,  but 

on  the  morrow  many  of  the  arms  seized 
the  day  before  were  given  back,  and 
little  by  little  the  contents  of  the  museum,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Parisian  population,  were 
restored.  A  certain  number  of  the  arms, 
about  a  hundred  in  all,  had  disappeared  for 
ever ;  the  loss  was  soon  afterwards  made 
good  through  the  purchase  of  the  Duke  of 
Reggio's  collection.  During  the  Revolution  of 
February  7,  1848,  the  museum  suffered  no  injury; 
a  few  insurgents  approached  the  place,  but  were 
easily  induced  to  retire. 

The  museum,  as  now  constituted,  fulfils  the 
condition  of  its  original  programme,  as  laid  down 
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by  General  de  Gribeauval.  It  contains  specimens 
of  every  arm  known,  from  the  primitive  flint 
hatchet  to  the  weapons  actually  in  use.  It  offers 
many  gaps,  entire  centuries  are  unrepresented  ; 


period  they  were  polished.  Among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  metal-work,  the  helmets  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans  may  be  cited,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  Greeks  for  infantry  and  for  cavalry. 
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but  these  gaps  are  unavoidable  :  they  exist  every- 
where ;  and  the  historical  character  of  the 
collection  is  as  complete  as  the  present  condition 
of  archaeological  research  permits. 

The  most  distant  period  to  which  the  history 
of  arms  can  be  traced  is  the  one  described  by 
modern  archaeology  as  the  Age  of  Stone.  The 
use  of  metals  was  at  that  time  unknown  to  man, 
who  constructed  his  arms  and  implements  out  of 


In  the  satirical  comedies  of  Aristophanes  the 
price  is  mentioned  (in  the  one  entitled  "Peace") 
of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  of  his  time.  Thus 
a  cuirass  cost  ten  minae  (about  £2>S)i  ^  helmet 
one  mina  {£'^  los.).  This  series  is  continued  by 
two  Roman  helmets  in  bronze,  found  at  Lyons 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Among  the 
Roman  swords,  some  bear  the  mark  of  the 
place  of  manufacture — "Sabini."     In  one  of  ths 
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the  hardest  stones  he  could  find,  the  bones  of 
animals  in  this  primitive  industry  being  also 
employed. 

The  researches  made  in  different  parts  of 
France  have  yielded  a  good  supply  of  hatchets, 
arrow  and  javelin  points,  made  generally  of  flint. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Stone  Age  the  flints 
of  the  weapons  were  rough  splints,  in  the  second 


principal  cases  may  be  seen  the  bronze  portion  of 
an  ancient  Roman  standard  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  given  to  the  museum  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  The  object  is  probably  unique, 
and  possesses  in  any  case  much  archaeological 
value  ;  it  is  adorned  with  the  medallions  of 
the  two  emperors  reigning  at  the  time  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  the  effigies  of  the  greater  gods. 
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After  Caesar^s  conquest,  the  Gauls  adopted 
rapidly  enough  the  manners  and  the  arms  of 
the  Romans.  At  length,  however,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks  appeared, 
and  the  Prankish  invader  brought  with  him  his 
own  sword  and  his  own  shield.  The  soldier 
among  the  Franks  was  buried  sometimes  in  a 
sitting  posture,  more  often  stretched  on  his  back. 
On  the  right  of  the  sleeping  warrior  was  his 
lance,  with  the  point  turned  towards  his  head, 
and  measuring  about  his  own  height  ;  turned 
towards  his  feet  was  his  battle-axe  ;  on  the  left 
his  sword — but  this  by  exception,  and  only  in  the 
case  of  a  chief.  The  Franks  also  carried  small 
daggers  with  a  single  edge,  knives,  and  scissors  in 
their  waist-bands.  The  smaller  objects  of  equip- 
ment have  been  found  in  the  graves  of  Frankish 
warriors.  The  Frank  was  armed  chiefly  for 
attack ;  his  weapons  of  offence  were  numerous 
and  formidable,  while  for  the  defensive  he  had 
nothing  but  his  little  shield,  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  huge  target-like  arm  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  chiefe  alone 
among  the  Franks  wore  helmets. 

The  period  of  Charlemagne  has  been  much 
studied,  but  it  is  difficult  even  now  to  form  any 
idea  as  to  the  arms  the  emperor  and  his  soldiers 
carried.  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  in  the  Museum 
of  Sovereigns  and  his  spear  are  all,  in  the  way  of 
armoury,  that  has  been  preserved.  If,  however, 
we  compare  the  sword  with  that  of  Childeric,  we  see 
many  points  of  difference ;  the  sword  of  Childeric, 
almost  without  a  guard,  and  with  a  pommel  of 
small  dimensions,  is  very  like  a  Roman  sword. 
The  large  hemispheric  pommel  and  the  broad 
blade  of  the  Emperor  take  us  back  to  the 
mediaeval  types  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  As  regards  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  guards  of  Charles  the  Bald  wore  a 
uniform  which  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Romans,  with  helmets  of  barbaric  form,  of  which 
the  base  was  very  nearly  square. 

Now  for  a  century  and  a  half  there  is  a  break 
in  the  history  of  French  weapons  until  we  come 
to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  some  time  after  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Norman. 
This  celebrated  piece  of  embroidery  enlightens 
us  as  to  the  arms,  the  costume,  and  the  equipment 
of  armies  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century: 
so  different  from  everything  of  the  kind  under 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  the  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years  the  arms  and  the  equipment  of 
the  soldier  had  undergone  a  complete  change. 
A  single  sword  is  the  only  weapon  of  this  epoch 
that  the  museum  can  offer  ;  it  is  exactly  like 


those  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  the  point  being 
formed  not  by  the  gradual  tapering  of  the  blade, 
but  suddenly,  by  a  sharpened  end. 

The  twelfth  century  is  represented  by  two 
helmets  placed  beneath  glass  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  galleries  ;  they  were  both  found  in  the  Somme. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  man  of  war  was 
usually  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  but  he  wore 
a  sort  of  hood  in  mail  which  he  could  throw 
back  on  his  shoulders,  of  which  an  interesting 
specimen  is  to  be  seen  at  the  museum. 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  a  transformation 
of  the  coat  of  mail  into  a  suit  of  armour  of 
polished  steel,  which,  with  some  variations, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  portable  fire-arms, 
remained  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  man  of  w^ar 
until  the  time  of  its  final  disappearance.  Towards 
1325  the  transformation  was  complete,  as  is  proved 
by  a  great  number  of  monuments  of  the  time, 
including  sculptured  figures  on  tombs,  paintings, 
manuscripts,  sepulchral  figures  engraved  on 
plates  of  copper,  &c.  These  monuments  and 
documents  show  that  the  military  costume  and 
equipment  of  the  fourteenth  century  varied  more 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Every  man  of  war 
armed  himself  as  he  thought  fit ;  but  there  are 
enough  records  to  give  an  idea  of  the  type  that 
prevailed  and  even  to  guide  the  archaeologist  as 
to  the  dates  of  particular  changes.  What  caused 
the  ancient  coat  of  mail  to  be  given  up  was  its 
weight,  and  at  the  same  time  its  incompleteness 
for  defensive  purposes.  It  could  stop  the  thrust 
of  a  sword  and  even  of  a  lance,  but  in  collision 
the  effect  of  the  shock  was  felt  ;  and  in  adopting 
leather  jerkins,  and  afterwards  steel  plates,  the 
object  was  to  spread  the  effect  of  the  shock  over 
a  greater  surface. 

The  coat  of  mail  was  not  abandoned,  but  it 
was  worn  shorter  and  of  lighter  make,  without 
its  former  accessories,  and  thus  greater  lightness 
and  greater  facilities  of  movement  were  gained. 

The  warrior  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  oppressed  by  his  equipment,  and 
did  not  get  off  his  horse.  After  the  transforma- 
tion he  was  able  to  fight  on  foot,  as  he  did  in  all 
the  celebrated  battles  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
beginning  from  Crecy  (1346). 

After  the  adoption  of  steel  armour  the  coat 
of  mail  was  still  for  a  time  worn  underneath  ; 
but  as  the  steel  armour  became  more  solid  the 
coat  of  mail  was  gradually  abandoned.  The 
museum  contains  the  complete  armour  of  a  man 
and  horse,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  century  the  armour 
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of  the  man  of  war  had  reached  perfection.  Every 
kind  of  shield  had  now  been  given  up  as  useless  ; 
plate  armour  furnished  every  necessary  defence^ 
for  it  was  only  when  the  armour  was  weak  that 
any  additional  protection  was  necessary.  Thus 
the  Norman  coat  of  mail,  as  worn  by  William's 
invading  army,  presented  in  its  species  of  trellis- 
work  enormous  gaps,  and  for  his  complete  defence 
the  horseman  protected  himself  with  a  long  shield 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  which  in  action  covered 
the  whole  of  his  left  side — the  side  he  presented 
to  the  foe.  As  the  armour  becomes  more  effective 
the  necessity  for  a  shield  diminishes,  and,  after 
getting  smaller  and  smaller,  it  at  last  disappears. 
The  Artillery  Museum  contains  a  suit  of  armour 
worn  by  Turenne,  which  shows  what  plate  armour 
had  become  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  abandoned  altogether  at  the  beginning  of 
Louis  XIV. *s  reign  ;  the  last  helmets  worn  in 
France  and  England  belonging  to  the  time  when 
this  head-gear  formed  part  of  the  armour  of 
Cromwell's  Ironsides. 

Among  the  innumerable  specimens  of  arms 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  portable 
arms  are  classed  apart  from  those  which  strike  at 
a  distance,  the  latter  including  spears,  javelins, 
bows  and  arrows,  cannon,  and  every  kind  of 
fire-arm.  The  bow  was  the  arm  of  the  English, 
the  crossbow  that  of  the  French.  With  the 
former  the  archer  could  fire  more  quickly,  and 
it  was  easier  to  preserve  the  string  from  getting 
wet ;  of  which  the  advantage  was  experienced 
on  the  English  side  during  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

The  English  retained  the  use  of  the  bow 
long  after  the  French  had  abandoned  that  of 
the  crossbow  ;  and,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  English  bowmen  were 
seen  in  action  as  late  as  1627,  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  Companies  of  archers  disappeared 
from  the  French  army  under  Louis  XII.,  about 
the  year  15 14.  The  last  time,  however,  that 
bows  and  arrows  were  seen  in  European  warfare 
was  at  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  in  1 806, 
when,  according  to  M.  Thiers  ("  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire  "),  some  of  the  Tartar 
troops  in  the  Russian  army  appeared  armed  with 
these  antique,  and  for  the  most  part  obsolete, 
engines  of  war. 

Musketry  of  every  kind  is  represented  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  patterns,  including,  in  particular,  the  flint 
locks  used  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  percussion 
locks,  by  which  they  were  replaced,  the  rifles 
adopted  just  before  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
quick-firing  muskets  of  the  most  recent  models, 


including  the  chassepot,  associated  with  the  war 
of  1870  and  1 87 1,  and  the  "  fusil  Gras,"  which 
replaced  it.  The  word  artillery  was  formerly 
applied  to  every  implement  of  war,  though  since 
the  introduction  of  musketry  it  has  been  used 
only  to  designate  guns  of  large  calibre  drawn  by 
horses,  as  distinguished  from  portable  fire-arms. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  specimens  of  artillery,  in 
something  like  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
were  of  small  bore,  and  the  projectiles  were  the 
balls  used  in  connection  with  the  crossbow.  The 
French  employed  artillery  of  this  kind  as  fer  back 
as  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  Gradually  the 
bolts  of  the  crossbow  were  replaced,  for  artillery 
fire,  by  leaden  balls,  called  plummets  ("  plom- 
mees  "),  of  about  three  pounds'  weight  ;  these 
were  used  in  cannons  of  modern  shape,  and  by 
degrees  the  size  of  the  balls  was  increased  until 
soon  the  artillery  of  an  army  was  divided  into 
light  and  heavy. 

The  discoveries  of  the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz 
belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and  though  this  learned,  but  not  perhaps  bene- 
ficent, inventor  revolutionised  the  art  of  war,  he 
cannot  be  accused,  in  pursuing  his  studies,  of 
having  had  any  deadly  purpose  in  view. 

The  earliest  fire-arms  were  loaded  at  the  breech 
by  means  of  a  box,  which  was  received  in  a 
strong  stirrup  and  fastened  with  a  key  ;  and 
with  the  use  of  breech  -  loading  pieces  the 
history  of  artillery  begins,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  ends.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
artillery  a  rapid  augmentation  took  place  in 
the  size  of  the  guns  employed,  and  cannon-balls 
of  stone  were  used.  These  were  replaced  by 
smaller  balls  made  of  cast  iron,  but  even  to  the 
present  day  the  weight -carrying  power  of  a  gun 
is  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  the  ball  is 
of  stone.  Stone  cannon-balls  were  used  by  the 
Turks  long  after  they  had  been  abandoned  in 
European  armies  ;  so  also  were  pieces  of  immense 
calibre.  In  Western  Europe  cast-iron  balls  were 
found  to  be  more  effective  than  the  larger  balls 
of  stone. 

The  Artillery  Museum  contains  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  cannon  used,  from  the  original 
breech-loader  to  the  breech-loader  of  the  present 
day.  No.  i  of  the  catalogue  is  a  small  cannon 
of  the  earliest  period,  made  of  forged  iron  and 
furnished  with  a  breech  -  loading  apparatus  ; 
14  and  the  numbers  following  are  siege-pieces 
of  various  kinds  abandoned  by  the  English 
at  Meaux,  after  the  bombardment  of  1422.  The 
projectiles  for  these  pieces  were  of  stone.  No.  7 
comes  from  the  ancient  residence,  near  Verdun, 
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of  the  Knights  of  Malta  ;  and  next  to  it  is  a  fine 
cannon  in  bronze  given  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  1434.  No.  19, 
also  in  bronze,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. ; 
and,  like  No.  18,  comes  from  Rhodes.  It  bears 
this  inscription  : — "  At  the  command  of  Loys 
[Louis],  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France, 
eleventh  of  this  name,  I  was  cast  at  Chartres  by 
Jean  Chollet,  knight,  artillery  master  to  this 
sovereign."  Next  but  one  in  the  series  is  a  large 
mortar  of  bronze,  cast  at  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers 
of  Jerusalem,  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  1480. 

The  construction  of  the  various  pieces,  as  we 
follow  them  in  chronological  order,  becomes 
simplified,  then  complicated,  then  simplified 
again.  Gun  -  carriages  and  ammunition-chests 
vary  in  form,  until  we  find  at  last  the  field  artil- 
lery, under  Napoleon  III.,  of  one  pattern  ;  though 
two  kinds  of  guns,  light  and  heavy,  are  still  used  in 
the  reserve  artillery.  The  rifled  cannon  intro- 
duced by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  did  such 
effective  service  during  the  Italian  war  of  1859, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  French  as  the  best  pos- 
sible field-gun  ;  and,  possibly  from  exaggerated 
loyalty  taking  the  form  of  servility,  the  com- 
mission of  officers  to  whom  the  breech  loading 
rifled  guns  of  Krupp  were  submitted  a  few  years 
before  the  war  of  1870  rejected  them  as  in  no 
way  superior  to  the  gun  of  Napoleonic  invention 


actually  in  use.  Since  the  last  war  the  French 
have  adopted  breech-loading  rifled  pieces  more 
or  less  on  the  model  of  the  Krupp  guns,  treated 
with  such  disdain  by  the  military  advisers  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Next  to  the  pieces  arranged  in  chronological 
order  have  been  placed  a  number  of  foreign  guns 
taken  at  various  epochs  from  the  enemy,  in- 
cluding, among  the  latest  acquisitions  of  this 
kind,  a  number  of  curious  highly  ornamented 
Chinese  guns.  Apart  from  the  interesting 
exhibition  of  musketry  and  artillery  in  the  military 
museum,  a  few  words  may  here  be  said  on  the 
history  of  fire-arms  generally.  The  use  of  fire- 
arms preceded  by  some  centuries  the  famous 
invention  of  the  German  monk,  Berthold 
Schwartz  ;  which,  in  Europe,  is  known  to  have 
been  anticipated  a  century  earlier  by  the 
English  monk,  Roger  Bacon.  The  art  of 
making  gunpowder  was  known  in  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

The  Italians,  too,  are  said  to  have  employed 
artillery  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  there  is 
no  positive  proof  of  its  having  been  used  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  when,  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  Roger  Bacon's  invention, 
and  all  previous  inventions  of  the  same  kind,  had 
borne  no  fruit,  whereas  the  discovery  made  by 
Berthold  Schwartz  received  instant  application. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

THE   VAL  DE  GRAcE — RELICS  OF  THE   GREAT. 
lite  Deaf  ind  Dumb  lutilulioD— The  Val  de  Gr£«— Heu:9  u  Relics— Ror>l  Fimerali— Tbe  Chuich  of  Sunt-Denit. 

RETURNING  from  the  Museum  of  Artillery  I  in  the  world.  But  those  inmates  intended 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  we  by  their  parents  for  a  liberal  profession  are 
see,  from  the  Ciuny  garden,  the  portico  of  the  1  charged  one  thousand  francs  (^40)  a  year, 
ancient  church  of  Saint  -  Benoit, 
first  transformed  into  the  Theatre 
du  Pantheon,  and  then  de- 
molished. Enclosed  by  the  church 
and  cloister  of  Saint-Benoit  was  an 
open  space,  in  which,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  the  day  of  the  Fete-Dieu, 
1455,  Francois  Villon,  the  wild 
vagabond  poet,  assassinated  the 
priest  Philippe  Chermoye,  his  rival 
in  love.  Closed  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  and  then  sold  as 
national  property,  it  was  after- 
wards, in  1813,  converted  into  a 
flour  depot.  In  1832,  on  the  site 
of  the  ruined  church,  was  built 
the  Theatre  du  Pantheon,  where 
Alexandre  Dumas  brought  out  his 
dramA  oi /^atil Jones.  TheTheitre 
du  Pantheon,  after  remaining 
closed  for  some  years,  was  pulled 
down  in  1854.  Near  it,  however, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hotel 
Cluny,  looking  towards  the 
Boulevard  Saint  -  Germain,  was 
built  the  Theiltre  des  Folies 
Saint -Germain,  where  were  pro- 
duced Les  InuHlcs  of  Edouard 
Cadol,  Les  Sceptiques  of  Felicien 
Mallefille,  and  a  number  of  other 
amusing  pieces. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hotel  Cluny  and  of  the  Th^dtre 
Cluny  is  a  very  interesting  es- 
tablishment :  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  of  the  benevolent  Abb6 

de    I'Epee,    to    whom    the    deaf  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

and  dumb  are  indebted  not  only 
for  the  language  of  signs,  which 
for    them    replaces    speech,    but    also    for    the 
establishment    in    which   the   deaf   and   dumb 
children    receive    the    education    and    instruc- 
tion necessary  for    them    to  make  their   way 


The  departments,  communes,  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  country  maintain  purses  of 
about  6,000  francs.  The  State  has  the  disposal  of 
140  purses,  from  which  it  makes  to  the  institution 
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an  annual  allowance  of  70,000  francs.  There  are 
higher  classes  for  children  who  desire  to  follow 
them,  with  workshops  for  children  who  will 
have  to  subsist  by  manual  labour.  In  1785  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  carried  on  until  that 
time  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins  at  the  Butte  Saint- 
Roch,  received  an  annual  subvention  of  34,000 
francs.  The  Abbe  de  TEpee  died  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1789,  at  the  age  of  seventy  -  seven. 
His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1790,  by  the  Abb^  Fauchet,  preacher- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  On  the  21st  of  July  in 
the  following  year  the  National  Assembly  voted 
an  annual  sum  of  12,700  livres  (/>.,  francs)  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  which  now,  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Celestins,  where  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  had  established  it,  was  transferred  to 
the  ancient  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire,  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint-Jacques. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  was  reconstructed 
in  1823  by  the  architect,  M.  Pe)n'e,  who  left  it 
as  it  now  stands.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  perfect 
model  of  institutions  of  the  kind.  It  contains, 
besides  the  class-rooms,  refectories,  dormitories, 
and  workshops,  not  to  mention  the  rooms  in 
which  the  sittings  of  the  "Central  Society  of 
Education  and  Assistance  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  "  are  held. 

.  Almost  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  is  the  Rue  des  Ursulines,  and 
just  beyond,  the  Rue  des  Feuillantines,  where 
Victor  Hugo  passed  the  happiest  years  of  his 
childhood,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  some  of 
the  finest  verses  of  the  Ortentales,  The  Rue 
Saint- Jacques  now  joins  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel. 
The  Rue  d'Enfer  owes  its  ominous  name  to  a 
belief  entertained  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
it  was  haunted  by  the  fiend.  Various  plans  for 
driving  away  the  common  enemy  of  man  were 
suggested,  until  at  last  the  bright  idea  occurred  to 
someone  of  making  over  the  entire  street  to  an 
order  of  monks,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
able,  if  anyone  could,  to  deal  with  the  invader 
from  below.  Either  by  some  exorcising  process, 
or  by  the  natural  dread  which  Satan  or  his 
emissary  could  not  fail  to  experience  at  being 
brought  beneath  the  observation  of  so  many 
pious  brethren,  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  from  the  time 
of  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  religious 
order,  became  one  of  the  quietest  thoroughfares 
in  Paris.  It  still,  however,  in  memory  of  the 
old  legend,  preserves  its  ancient  name.  No.  269 
in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  which  runs  out  of  Paris  by 
the  side  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  takes  us 


almost  to  suburban  parts,  is  the  house,  formerly 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  where,  until  the 
Revolution,  was  preserved  the  body  of  James  II. 
of  England,  who  had  died  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye  on  the  i6th  September,  1701,  and  of  Louise 
Marie  Stewart,  his  daughter,  who  died  at  the 
same  place  in  1727. 

We  now  approach  the  Val  de  Grlce,  that 
superb  monument  which  Anne  of  Austria 
founded  in  1641  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
birth  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV., 
who  came  into  the  world  when  his  mother  had 
been  twenty-two  years  without  giving  birth  to  a 
child.  The  young  king,  now  in  his  eighth  year, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Val  de  Grice  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1645.  Mansard,  the  royal  architect, 
had  drawn  up  the  plan  and  begun  the  work, 
when  serious  difficulties  presented  themselves ; 
for  the  site  of  the  church  was  just  above  the 
catacombs.  To  reach  a  foundation,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  number  of  deep  piercings, 
besides  supporting  the  new  edifice  with  blocks  of 
solid  masonry.  One  of  Moliere's  few  serious 
poems  is  in  honour  of  the  Val  de  Grace  and  of 
its  architect,  who  was  numbered  amongst  his  most 
intimate  and  most  cherished  friends.  After  a 
very  short  time,  however,  the  direction  of  the 
works  was  taken  from  Mansard,  and  given  to 
Jacques  le  Mercier.  Finally,  Pierre  de  Muet  was 
entrusted  with  the  difficult  but  honourable  task  ; 
nor  did  he  finish  the  work  without  the  assistance 
of  two  other  architects,  Gabriel  le  Due  and 
Duval. 

The  fe^ade  of  the  Val  de  Grice,  like  that  of 
the  Sorbonne,  is  composed  of  two  Corinthian 
orders,  placed  one  above  the  other.  Around  the 
cupola  Pierre  Mignard  has  painted  a  large  fresco 
representing  the  abode  of  the  blest,  divided  into 
many  mansions.  This  admirable  work  is  certainly 
(as  Moli^re  pointed  out  in  the  poem  previously 
referred  to)  Mignard's  masterpiece  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  wall- 
painting  in  Paris.  The  mosaic  of  the  marble 
pavement,  in  spite  of  its  dilapidated  condition,  is 
another  attraction  connected  with  this  fine 
building.  The  principal  altar,  reproduced  from 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  revolutionary  days  of  1793.  But  the  archi- 
tect, Ruprich  Robert,  reconstructed  it  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  ;  and  it  was  con- 
secrated after  the  fell  of  the  Second  Empire,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1870.  The  paintings  which 
adorn  the  chapel  are  by  Philippe  of  Champagne 
and  his  nephew,  Jean  Baptiste.  The  dome,  which 
seemed    to    be  in  an  insecure  condition,   was 
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reconstructed  and  strengthened  by  means  of  iron 
supports  in  1864  and  1865. 

Closed  in  1790,  the  Church  of  Val  de  Grice 
was  used  as  a  magazine  for  stores  during  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire ;  and  it  was  not 
restored  to  public  worship  until  1826.  The 
hearts  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
family  were  successively  deposited  in  the  different 
chapels  of  the  church,  the  first  being  that  of  Ann 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in 
tender  years  ;  the  last  that  of  Louis,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  March  27,  1761.  These 
hearts  were  thrown  to  the  winds  in  1793,  but 
not  the  reliquaries  of  gilded  enamel  in  which 
they  were  enclosed.  '  One  alone  was  saved  :  the 
heart  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  which  was  restored  to  the 
royal  family  and  afterwards  deposited  at  Saint- 
Denis  in  1 817.  Two  hearts  are  still  deposited  in 
the  ancient  vaults :  that  of  an  English  woman 
named  Mary  Danby,  of  whom  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  and  that  of  Larrey,  the  illustrious 
surgeon  -  in  -  chief  to  the  Grand  Army,  whose 
statue  in  bronze,  by  David  of  Angers,  adorns  the 
courtyard  of  the  Val  de  Gr^ce. 

The  last  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre  died 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1836,  and  it  was  not  until 
nine  days  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  July,  that 
the  fact  was  made  known  to  the  French  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  de  France, 
The  heart,  too,  of  Charles  X.  was,  according  to 
royal  custom,  separated  from  the  body  ;  though 
instead  of  being  preserved  apart,  as  in  the  case  of 
former  French  kings,  it  was,  after  being  en- 
closed in  a  heart-shaped  box  of  lead,  again  en- 
closed in  a  box  of  enamel  fastened  with  screws 
to  the  top  of  the  coffin.  The  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  on  the  other  hand,  was  buried  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  not,  like  Charles  X.,  with 
his  heart  on  the  coffin  lid  ;  nor  like  Louis  XVIII., 
with  his  heart  in  one  place  and  his  body  in 
another.  The  dead,  according  to  the  German 
ballad,  "ride  fast."  But  the  living  move  still 
faster  ;  and  in  France,  almost  as  much  as  in 
England,  the  separation  of  a  heart  from  the 
body  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  relic  is  in  the 
present  day  a  process  which  seems  to  savour  of 
ancient  times ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  common  enough,  at  least  among  the  French, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  our  own 
country  the  discontinuance  of  what  was  at  one 
time  as  much  a  custom  in  England  as  in  France, 
or  any  other  Continental  land,  is  probably  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  which, 
condemning    absolutely  the    adoration    of   the 


relics  of  saints,  did  not  favour  the  respectful 
preservation  of  relics  of  any  kicd.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  caused  in  England  when,  in 
the  last  generation,  it  was  found  that  Daniel 
O'Connell  had  by  will  ordered  his  heart  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  The  injunction  was  made  at 
the  time  the  subject  of  an  epigram  which 
was  intended  to  be  offensive,  but  which  would 
probably  have  been  regarded  by  O'Connell  him- 
self as  the  reverse,  setting  forth,  as  it  did,  that  the 
heart  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Rome  had 
never,  in  fact,  been  apywhere  else.  The  reasons 
for  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  hearts  were  en- 
closed in  precious  urns  may  have  been  very 
practical  ones.  Sometimes  the  owner  of  the 
heart  had  died  far  from  home  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  last  wishes,  the  organ  associated 
with  all  his  noblest  emotions  was  sent  across  the 
seas  to  his  living  friends.  Such  may  well  have 
been  the  case  when,  after  the  death  of  St.  Louis 
at  Tunis,  the  heart  of  the  pious  king  was  trans- 
mitted to  France,  where  it  was  preserved  for 
centuries,  perhaps  even  until  our  own  time,  in 
the  Sainte-Chapelle.  In  the  year  1798,  while 
some  masons  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
building,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  dep6t 
for  state  archives,  they  came  across  a  heart- 
shaped  casket  in  lead,  containing  what  was 
described  as  "  the  remains  of  a  human  heart." 
The  custodians  of  the  archives  drew  up  a  formal 
report  on  the  discovery,  and,  enclosing  it  in  the 
casket  with  the  remains,  replaced  the  whole 
beneath  the  flagstones  under  which  they  had 
been  found.  In  1843,  when  the  chapel  was 
restored,  the  leaden  heart-shaped  casket  was  found 
anew,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  decide 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  remains  believed  to 
be  those  of  St.  Louis.  An  adverse  decision  was 
pronounced,  the  reasons  for  discrediting  the 
legend  on  the  subject  being  fully  set  forth  by 
M.  Letrenne,  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

More  authentic  are  the  remains  cherished  at 
Rouen  as  representing  the  heart  of  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted ;  though  in  this  case  again  all 
similitude  to  a  heart,  whether  in  shape  or  in 
substance,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  de- 
scendants of  St.  Louis  have  in  most  cases  had 
their  hearts  preserved,  though  for  different 
reasons  from  those  which  seemed  to  have  actu- 
ated the  pious  Crusader  in  his  distant  exile. 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  body,  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors  even  to  the  eighteenth 
of  the  same  name,  was  to  be  buried  at  Saint- 
Denis,  gave  his  heart  to  the  Jesuits:  "that 
heart,"  says  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  "which 
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loved  none  and  which  few  loved."  The  heart  of  France  died  on  the  throne.  But  when  the  post- 
Louis  XV'III.  was  in  like  manner  entrusted  to  mortem  examination  was  made  of  the  child  who 
the  keeping  of  a  religious  house  ;  and  the  same  perished  in  the  Temple,  Dr.  Pelletan,  one  of  the 
custom  would  doubtless  have  been  followed  surgeons  who  took  part  in  the  operation,  placed 
when  Louis  XV.  died  of  small-pox,  had  the  aside  the  heart  of  the  so-called  Louis  XVII.,  and, 
dangerous  condition  of  the  body  allowed  of  its  some  twenty  years  afterwards,  offered  it  to  Louis 
being  done.  XVIII.,  who,  however,  declined  the  gift.  Whether 

From  Louis  XV.  to  Louis  XVIII.  no  king  of    the    king    disbelieved    Dr.    Pelletan's   stor\-,    or 

whether,  as  a  certain  set  of  writers 
maintain,  he  regarded  as  two  different 
1  in  the  Temple 
ed  by  many  to 
:  of  prison  and 
has  never  been 
3uted  heart  of 
any  case  possess 
ssor  the  value 
hoped.  Such 
prized  if  any 
their  identity, 
at  Dr.  Pelletan, 
ippropriating  to 
luis  XVII.,  the 
n  somehow  be- 
bequeathed  his 
1  he  entertained 
ut  the  son,  who 
r  his  father,  re- 
i  offered  in  its 
n.  The  heart 
le  midst  of  the 
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revolutionary  troubles,  but  the  brain  has  been 

preserved  even  until  now.    The  illustrious  Cuvier 

wished  at  one  time  to  purchase  it,  in  order  to 

place   it  at  the  foot  of   BufFon's   statue.      At 

another     time    the    Russian 

Government  wished  to  buy 

it  ;  and  a  high  bid  was  once 

made  for  it  by  the  proprietor 

of  a  museum  of  curiosities  ; 

until  at  last   it   became  the 

property  of  the  State. 

The  heart  of  Buffon  may 
probably,  like  many  others, 
have  been  stolen  for  the 
sake  of  its  casket.  Hearts 
intended  to  be  preserved 
were  usually  enclosed  in 
cases  not  of  lead — as  by  ex- 
ception the  heart  of  St. 
Louts  seems  to  have  been 
— but  of  silver,  and  even 
gold.  The  precious  metal 
was  often,  moreover,  adorned 
with  jewels  of  great  value. 
Every  precaution,  in  feet, 
was  taken  to  render  as  dif- 
ficult as  possible  the  per- 
manent preservation  of  the 
object  which  it  was  desired 
to  keep  for  ever  ;  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  the  number 
of  hearts  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day  is 
exceedingly  small.  Nearly 
all  the  hearts  in  cases  now 
to  be  met  with  are  those  of 
modern  celebrities.  That  of 
Voltaire — which  after  being 
reverently  kept  until  his 
death  by  his  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, the  Marquis  de  Villette, 
was  at  the  Marquis's  death  statue  of  xifE 

given  by  his  heirs  to  the 
state— can  be  seen  at  the 
National  Library  of  Paris.  But  the  Hfitel 
des  Invalides  is,  more  than  any  other  French 
establishment,  rich  in  hearts  of  the  great.  There 
the  hearts  are  religiously  preserved  of  Turenne, 
of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  of  Kl^ber,  and  of 
Napoleon.  In  England  the  encased  heart  best 
known  to  us  is  pr«bably  that  "  Heart  of  Bruce  " 
celebrated  in  Aytoun's  "Lay"  on  the  subject. 
Boece,  in  the  story  on  which  Aytoun's  poem  is 
partly  founded,  relates  that  when  Sir  James 
Douglas    was   chosen   as  most  worthy    of    all 


Scotland  to  pass  with  King  Robert's  heart  to 
the  Holy  Land,  he  put  it  in  a  case  of  gold,  with 
aromatic  and  precious  ointments,  and  took  with 
him  Sir  William  Sinclair  and  Sir  Robert  Logan, 


with  many  other  noblemen,  to  the  holy  grave, 
''  where  he  buried  the  said  heart  with  the  most 
reverence  and  solemnity  that  could  be  devised." 
According  to  Froissart,  however,  and  other 
authorities,  Bruce's  heart  was  brought  back  to 
Scotland.  Douglas,  the  keeper  of  the  heart, 
encountering  the  infidels,  endeavoured  to  cut 
his  way  through,  and  might  have  done  so  had  he 
not  turned  to  rescue  a  companion  whom  he  saw 
in  jeopardy.  In  attempting  this  he  became 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  enemy.    Then 
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taking  from  his  neck  the  casket  which  contained 
the  heart  of  Bruce,  he  cast  it  before  him,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Now  pass  onward  as 
thou  wert  wont,  and  I  will  follow  thee."  These 
were  the  last  words  and  deeds  of  an  heroic  life. 
Douglas,  quite  overpowered,  was  slain  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  day  that  the  heart  of 
Bruce  and  the  body  of  Douglas  were  both 
recovered.  Brought  back  to  Scotland,  the  heart 
was  deposited  at  Melrose,  and  the  Douglas  family 
have  ever  since  carried  on  their  armorial  bearings 
a  bloody  heart.  This  is  one  of  the  few  hearts 
which  have  been  preserved  to  a  good  purpose, 
and  its  preservation  in  the  present  day  is  largely 
due  to  its  having  been  embalmed  in  verse. 

The  obsequies  of  the  French  kings  have  from 
the  earliest  times  been  attended  with  as  much 
pomp  and  show  as  their  coronations.  It  was 
not  enough  to  embalm  the  body,  place  it  in 
several  coffins  and  finally  carry  it  to  the  tomb  ; 
it  was  necessary,  before  transporting  it  to  the 
royal  burial-place  of  Saint-Denis,  to  observe  a 
ceremonial  which  the  court  functionaries  and 
the  officials  of  state  made  a  point  of  following 
in  the  most  literal  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
the  effigy  of  the  dead  king  was  exposed  for  forty 
days  in  the  palace,  stretched  out  on  a  state  bed, 
clothed  in  royal  garments — the  crown  on  the 
head,  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
brand  of  Justice  in  the  left,  with  a  crucifix,  a 
vessel  of  holy  water,  and  two  golden  censers  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  officers  of  the  palace 
continued  their  duties  as  usual,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  serve  the  king^s  meals  as  though  he 
were  still  living.  The  body  was  afterwards 
transported  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  with 
the  innumerable  formalities  laid  down  before- 
hand ;  while,  at  the  moment  of  interment,  so 
many  honours  were  paid  to  it,  that  to  enumer- 
ate them  would  be  to  fill  a  small  volume.  So 
precisely  was  the  ceremony  regulated  that 
battles  of  etiquette  constantly  took  place  among 
the  exalted  persons  figuring  in  the  ceremony. 
At  the  burial  of  Philip  Augustus  the  Papal 
Legate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  disputed 
for  precedence,  and,  as  neither  would  give  way, 
they  performed  service  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  church,  but  at  different  altars.  A  like 
scandal  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Louis. 
When  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  wished  to  enter 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  doors  were  closed  in  his  face.  The 
abbot  objected  to  the  presence,  not  of  the  king, 
his  master,  but  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Archbishop   of   Sens,  whom   he   had   observed 


among  the  officiating  clergy,  and  who,  according 
to  his  view,  had  no  right  to  perform  service  in 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  where  he  alone  was 
chief.  The  difference  was  arranged  by  the 
archbishop  and  bishop  taking  off  their  pontifical 
garments  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  abbot  in  his  own  abbey. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  consult  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  the  foreigner,  it  was  performed 
with  great  magnificence.  The  duke  observed  as 
nearly  as  p6ssible  the  ancient  ceremonial,  the 
only  important  variation  being  that  (possibly  in 
his  character  of  Englishman)  he  ordered  the 
interment  to  be  followed  by  a  grand  dinner. 
Several  disputes  on  the  fevourite  subject  of 
etiquette  had  already  taken  place,  when  at  the 
dinner-table  the  presence  of  the  Registrars  of 
the  Parliament  was  objected  to  by  the  king's 
sergeants-at-arms.  The  point,  when  referred  to 
the  Master  of  the  House,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  registrars. 

These  royal  funerals  cost  naturally  enormous 
sums  of  money,  which  were  charged  partly  to 
the  crown,  partly  to  the  city  of  Paris*  The 
obsequies  of  Francis  I.  cost  his  successor  five 
hundred  thousand  livres,  without  counting  the 
contribution — which  was  probably  of  equal 
amount — from  the  town.  The  effigies  of  his 
two  sons  who  had  died  before  him  were  carried 
with  him  to  Saint-Denis.  Thus  there  were 
three  coffins  in  the  procession.  By  the  ob- 
servance of  a  similar  custom,  there  were  in 
the  funeral  procession  of  St.  Louis  no  fewer 
than  five. 

At  the  funerals  of  the  old  kings  genuine  grief 
was  often  exhibited  by  the  people.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case  at  the  obsequies  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  in  his  "Memoirs," 
speaks  of  this  funeral  as  a  very  poor  affair,  remark- 
able only  for  the  confused  style  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  The  king  had  left  no  directions  in 
regard  to  his  burial  ;  and,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  partly  to  save  trouble,  it  was  decided 
to  regulate  the  ceremonies  by  those  observed  at 
the  interment  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  his  will, 
had  ordered  that  they  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  "  His  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as 
other  Christian  and  heroic  qualities,  had  not," 
says  Saint-Simon,  "  descended  to  his  son.  But 
the  funeral  of  Louis  XIII.  was  accepted  as  a  pre- 
cedent, and  no  one  saw  any  harm  in  that,  or  in 
any  other  way  objected  to  it,  attachment  and 
gratitude  being  virtues  no  longer  to  be  found." 
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This  was  again  shown  by  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  just  appointed  regent,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  heart  being  carried  to  the  Grand 
Jesuits.  When,  a  month  later,  the  solemn  obse- 
quies of  the  king  were  celebrated  at  Saint-Denis, 
everything  took  place  with  such  confusion,  "  and 
so  differently  from  what  was  observed  at  the 
funerals  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,"  that 
Saint-Simon  declines  to  narrate  the  scene.  He 
cannot,  however,  help  recording  a  quarrel  on  a 
point  of  etiquette,  which  took  place  between 
three  dukes  of  the  realm  and  Dreux,  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies.  Possibly  the  question  raised 
affected  his  own  personal  dignity  as  a  duke. 
**  The  Dukes  of  Uzds,  of  Luynes,  and  of  Brissac," 
writes  Saint-Simon,  "  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  brand  of  Justice, 
being  the  seniors  of  those  competent  for  the 
duties.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremony  had  just  begun 
Dreux  approached  the  stall  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  receive  some  order.  Then 
M.  d'Uz^s  went  forward  before  the  other  princes 
and  chief  mourners,  and  said  to  Dreux  that  he 
begged  him  to  remember  that  the  three  dukes 
must  be  saluted  before  the  Parliament.  Dreux 
replied  that  he  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  was  son  of  the  Councillor  of  the  Great 
Chamber,  who  had  sent  the  king*s  testamentary 
disposition  as  regards  the  regency  to  the 
assembled  Parliament.  His  son,  then,  was  careful 
not  to  take  part  against  the  Parliament  when 
the  office  held  by  his  father  was,  prior  to  his 
own,  the  first  cleanser  of  his  low  origin.  M. 
d'Uzfes  was  content  to  ask  him  his  reasons.  *  Be- 
cause it  would  be  against  rule,' "  said  Dreux. 
"  This  liar  replied  insolently  and  falsely,"  adds 
Saint-Simon,  "  for  his  own  registers,  which  are  in 
my  possession,  show  that  the  dukes  were  with- 
out difficulty  saluted  before  the  Parliament  at  the 
obsequies  of  Louis  XIII.,  Henry  IV.,  etc. 
Their  dignity  requires  it  ;  the  symbols  of 
royalty  carried  by  them  require  it ;  their  seats, 
raised  higher  than  those  of  the  Parliament,  prove 
it  in  the  most  evident  manner.  M.  d'Uzes 
insisted,  but  Dreux  continued  to  be  offensive, 
and  insisted  on  his  side,  appealing  to  his  registers. 
As  they  could  not  then  be  referred  to  he  was 
believed,  on  his  more  than  frivolous  word,  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  intervened,  but 
who  took  a  very  feeble  part  in  the  laconic  con- 
versation. He  cared  neither  for  riches  nor 
dignities.  He  wished  to  humour  the  Parlia- 
ment, above  all,  at  the  beginning,  but  he  was 
not  sorry  to  see  a  new  quarrel  arise." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  distribution  of  almc, 


the  Regent  of  Orleans  associated  the  funeral  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  an  exceptional  act  of  mercy. 
A  number  of  persons  had  been  arbitrarily  im- 
prisoned on  lettres  de  cachet  and  otherwise, 
some  for  Jansenism  and  various  religious  and 
political  offences  ;  others  for  reasons  known 
only  to  the  king ;  others,  again,  for  reasons 
known  to  former  ministers  of  the  king,  but  to  no 
one  else.  The  regent  ordered  all  the  captives 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty  of  serious  political 
or  criminal  misdeeds.  Among  the  prisoners 
liberated  from  the  Bastille  was  an  Italian,  who 
had  been  confined  for  thirty-five  years,  and  who 
had  been  arrested  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
which  he  had  come  to  see  simply  as  a  traveller. 
"No  one  ever  knew  why,"  says  Saint-Simon, 
"  nor,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  he  ever  been 
interrogated.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  mistake. 
When  his  liberty  was  announced  to  him,  he 
asked  sadly  of  what  use  it  was  to  him.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  a  sou,  that  he  knew  no  one  at 
Paris,  not  even  the  name  of  a  street  nor  a  single 
person  in  any  part  of  France,  that  his  relations 
in  Italy  were  probably  dead,  and  that  hi? 
property  must  have  been  divided  among  his 
heirs,  considering  how  long  he  had  been  away 
from  the  country  and  that  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  Bastille  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
with  board  and  lodging.  This  was  granted  to 
him,  with  liberty  to  go  out  when  he  pleased. 
As  for  the  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  dungeons, 
into  which  the  hatred  of  the  ministers  and  that 
of  the  Jesuits  had  thrown  them,  the  horrible 
condition  in  which  they  appeared  inspired  dread, 
and  rendered  credible  all  the  cruelties  they 
related  when  they  were  in  full  liberty."  The 
story  of  the  prisoner  who  declined  to  leave  the 
Bastille  is  additionally  interesting  from  its 
having  been  reported  of  another  prisoner — 
possibly  real,  probably  imaginary  —  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bastille  being  taken  by  the 
Revolutionists  in  1789. 

The  funeral  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  very 
hurried  affair.  The  king  died  on  the  loth  of 
May  at  twenty  minutes  past  three.  The  whole 
court  instantly  took  flight,  and  there  only 
remained  with  the  body  the  persons  necessary  to 
take  care  of  it.  The  utmost  precipitation  was 
used  in  removing  it  from  Versailles.  None  of  the 
usual  formalities  were  observed.  Everyone  was 
afraid  to  go  near  the  body.  Undertakers,  like 
the  rest,  feared  the  small-pox  of  which  the  king 
had  died,  and  the  corpse  was  carried  to  Saint- 
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Denis  in  an  ordinary  travelling-carriage,  under 
the  care  of  forty  members  of  the  body-guard  and 
a  few  pages.  The  escort  hurried  on  the  dead 
man  in  the  most  indecent  manner  ;  and  all 
along  the  road  the  greatest  levity  was   shown 


The  last  of  the  Bourbons  buried  at  Saint- 
Denis  was  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  obsequies  were 
conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  ancient 
regal  pattern.  The  exhibition  of  the  king's 
effigy    in    wax    had    in    Louis    XVUI.'s    time 


with  uproarious  guests,  and  it  is  said  that 
when   the    landlord  of  one  of  them  tried    to 

silence  a  troublesome  customer  by  reminding 
him  that  the  king  was  about  to  pass,  the  man 
replied,  "  The  rogue  starved  us  in  his  lifetime  ; 
does  he  want  us  to  perish  of  thirst  now  that 
he  is  dead?"  A  jest  different  in  style,  but 
showing  equally  in  what  esteem  Louis  XV. 
was  held  by  his  subjects,  is  attributed  to  the 
Abbe  of  Saint-Genevi&ve.  Being  taunted  with 
the  powerlessness  of  his  saint,  and  the  little 
effect  which  the  opening  of  his  shrine,  formerly 
so  efficacious,  had  produced,  he  replied:  "What, 
gentlemen,  have  you  to  complain  of  ?  Is  he  not 
dead?" 


been  out  of  fashion  for  more  than  a  centur\-. 
But  the  customs  observed  in  connection  with 
the  tying- in -St  ate  of  Louis  XIV.  were  for  the 
most  part  revived.  The  king,  who  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  September,  1824,  was  embalmed,  and  on 
the  iSth  was  exposed  on  a  state  bed  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Throne.  His  bowels  and  heart  had  been 
enclosed  in  caskets  of  enamel.  The  exhibition 
of  the  body  lasted  six  days,  during  which  it  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  and  the  superior  clergy.  The  translation 
of  the  remains  to  Saint-Denis  took  place  on   the 
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23rd,  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  civil  and 
military  procession.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
and  grand  officers  of  state  occupied  fourteen 
mourning  coaches,  each  with  eight  horses,  and 
the  tail  of  the  procession  was  formed  by  four 
hundred  poor  men  and  women  bearing  torches. 
Received  at  the  entrance  to  the  church  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Royal  Chapter  and  the  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  the  body  was  placed  on 
trestles  in  the  chancel  while  prayers  were  recited 
by  the  clergy.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  an 
illuminated  chapel,  where  it  remained  exposed 
for  a  whole  month,  the  chapter  performing 
services  night  and  day.  The  interment  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  October.  The  Grand 
Almoner  said  a  solemn  mass  ;  and  after  the 
Gospel  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis.  Then  four  bishops 
blessed,  the  body,  and  absolution  having  been 
pronounced,  twelve  of  the  body-guard  carried 
down  the  coffin  to  the  royal  vault,  and  the 
Grand  Almoner  cast  a  shovelful  of  earth  on  the 
coffin,  blessing  it,  and  saying,  ^'  Requtescat  in 
pacey  The  king-at-arms  approached  the  open 
vault,  and  threw  into  it  his  wand,  his  helmet, 
and  his  coat  of  arms,  ordered  the  other  heralds  to 
imitate  him,  and  calling  up  the  grand  officers  of 
the  crown,  told  them  to  bring  the  insignia  of 
authority  held  from  the  defunct  king.  Each 
came  in  succession  with  the  object  entrusted  to 
his  care — such  as  the  banner  of  the  royal  guard, 
the  flags  of  the  companies  of  the  body-guard,  the 
spurs,  the  gauntlets,  the  shield,  the  coat  of  arms, 
the  helm,'  the  pennon,  the  brand  of  justice,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  crown.  The  royal  sword  and 
banner  were  only  presented  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vault.  The  Grand  Master  of  France  inclined 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  coffin  the  end 
of  his  staff,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice  :  **  The 
king  is  dead  !  "  The  king-at-arms,  taking  three 
steps  backwards,  repeated  in  the  same  tone  "  The 
king  is  dead  !  The  king  is  dead  !  The  king  is 
dead ! "  Then  turning  towards  the  persons  assem- 
bled, he  added  :  "  Let  us  all  pray  to  God  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul."  The  clerg}^  and  all  present 
fell  on  their  knees,  prayed,  and  then  stood  up. 
The  Grand  Master  then  drew  back  his  staff 
from  above  the  vault,  raised  it  in  the  air,  and 
cried  :  "  Long  live  the  king  !  "  The  king-at- 
arms  repeated  :  "  Long  live  the  king  !  Long 
live  the  king  !  Long  live  King  Charles,  the 
tenth  of  the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  of  Navarre  ;  very  Christian,  very 
august,  very  powerful ;  our  honoured  lord  and 
master,  to  whom  may  God  give  a  very  long 
31 


and  very  happy  life.  Cry  all  :  *  Long  live  the 
king  ! '  "  Music  then  sounded,  and  all  present 
responded  with  cries  of  '*  Long  live  the  king ! 
Long  live  Charles  X.  ! "  The  tomb  was 
closed,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
the  hearse  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  on  which 
rested  four  crowns.  It  was  not  explained  what 
kingdoms  these  crowns  were  intended  to  re- 
present. As  the  head  of  the  house  of  France, 
the  right  of  the  Count — heraldically  speaking — 
to  wear  the  French  crown  would  scarcely  be 
disputed.  The  four  symbolical  crowns  on  the 
Comte  de  Chambord's  hearse  were  possibly, 
then,  meant  to  be  simple  reminders  that  the 
Bourbons  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  four 
different  countries  ;  and,  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  they  in  fact  reigned  in  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Parma.  But  the  revolution  of 
1848  in  France,  and  the  war  of  1859  i^  ^taly, 
cleared  three  thrones  of  their  Bourbon  occu- 
pants, and  the  last  of  the  reigning  Bourbons 
disappeared  when,  in  1868,  Isabella  of  Spain 
fled  fi^om  Madrid.  Thus  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  the  four  Bourbon  crowns  lost  all  real 
significance,  and  the  Bourbon  sovereigns  in- 
creased the  number  of  those  **  kings  in  exile," 
so  much  more  plentiful  during  the  period  of 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet  than  in  that  of  Voltaire, 
who  first  observed  them  (in  "Candide")  as  a 
separate  species. 

Now  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  reposes  by 
the  side  of  his  grandfather,Charles  X.,  there  are  as 
manv  of  the  Bourbons  buried  at  Goritz  as  at  St. 
Denis,  where,  in  the  burial-place  of  the  French 
kings,  the  only  really  authentic  bodies  are  those 
of  the  Due  de  Berry,  the  Comte  de  Chambord's 
father,  and  of  Louis  XVIII.,  his  great-uncle. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  occupants  of  the  French 
throne,  one  knows  at  least  where  they  are  in- 
terred— Napoleon  I.  at  the  Invalides,  Louis 
Philippe  at  Claremont,  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisel - 
hurst,  and  the  last  two  representatives  of  the 
Bourbons  at  Goritz.  The  first  of  the  Bourbons^ 
Henry  IV.,  together  with  his  successors,  Louis 
XIII. ,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  were  all 
buried  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  vault  known  as  that 
of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  to  the  coffins  still  sup- 
posed to  contain  their  remains  were  added  after 
the  Restoration  two  more,  which  are  reputed, 
without  adequate  foundation  for  the  belief,  to 
hold  the  bodies  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  the  child 
who  died  in  the  Temple — the  so-called  Louis 
XVn.  The  body  of  the  Due  de  Berry  was  laid 
in  the  vault  of  the  Bourbons  a  few  days  after  his 
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assassination  in  1820  ;  and  that  of  Louis  XVIII. 
was  consigned  to  the  same  resting-place  in  1824. 
But  in  1793  the  tombs  of  the  French  kings  had 
been  dismantled  and  their  contents  reinterred 
promiscuously  in  two  large  graves  hastily  dug 
for  their  reception  ;  and  the  identity  of  the  bones 
asserted  to  be  those  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis 
XVII.,  which  were  not  placed  in  the  Bourbon 
vault  of  the  St.  Denis  church  until  181 5,  could 
scarcely  be  demonstrated.  "  To  celebrate  the 
loth  of  August,  which  marks  the  downfall  of  the 
French  throne,  we  must  on  its  anniversary," 
said  Bar^re  in  his  report  on  the  subject,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Convention,  "  destroy  the 
splendid  mausoleums  at  St.  Denis.  Under  the 
Monarchy  the  very  tombs  had  learned  to  flatter 
the  kings.  Their  haughtiness,  their  love  of 
display,  could  not  become  softened  even  on  the 
theatre  of  death  ;  and  the  sceptre-bearers  who  have 
done  so  much  harm  to  France  and  to  humanity, 
seem  even  in  the  grave  to  be  proud  of  their 
vanished  greatness.  The  powerful  hand  of  the 
Republic  must  efface  without  pity  these  arrogant 
epitaphs,  and  demolish  these  mausoleums  which 
would  bring  back  the  frightful  recollections  of 
the  kings." 

The  proposition  of  Bar^re  was  adopted,  and 
the  National  Assembly  decreed  ^*  that  the  tombs 
and  mausoleums  of  the  former  kings  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis  should  be  destroyed."  The 
execution  of  the  decree  was  undertaken  on  the 
6th  of  August,  and  three  days  afterwards  fifty- 
one  tombs  had  been  demolished.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  was  the  earliest 
— the  tomb  erected  by  St.  Louis  in  memory  of 
*'  Le  Roi  Dagobert,"  of  facetious  naemory,  famed 
in  song  for  having  put  on  his  breeches  ^^k 
Ten  vers."  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at  least  as 
interesting  by  its  subject  as  by  its  architecture. 
In  three  zones  superposed,  the  first  above  the 
second,  the  second  above  the  third,  is  represented 
the  legend  of  Dagobert*s  death.  In  the  lowest 
of  the  three  zones  we  see  St.  Denis  revealing 
to  a  sleeping  anchorite  named  Jean  that  King 
Dagobert  is  suffering  torments  ;  and  close  by  the 
soul  of  Dagobert,  represented  by  a  naked  child 
bearing  a  crown,  is  being  maltreated  by  demons 
frightfully  ugly,  who  are  holding  their  prey  in  a 
boat.  In  the  middle  zone  the  same  demons  are 
running  precipitately  from  the  boat  in  the  most 
grotesque  attitudes  at  the  approach  of  the  three 
saints — Denis,  Martin,  and  Maurice — who  have 
come  to  rescue  the  soul  of  King  Dagobert.  In 
the  highest  of  the  bas  reliefs  the  soul  of  King 


Dagobert  is  free.  The  naked  child  is  now  stand- 
ing in  a  winding-sheet,  of  which  the  two  ends 
are  held  by  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  angels 
are  awaiting  him  in  Heaven,  whither  he  is  about 
to  ascend.  The  commission  appointed  by  the 
Convention  did  not  destroy  this  tomb.  They 
had  it  transported,  with  many  other  objects  of 
artistic  or  of  intrinsic  value,  to  Paris  ;  and  on 
presenting  to  the  National  Assembly  what  had 
been  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  commission  spoke  as  follows  : — 
**Citoyens  representatives — *'Lespretres  ne  sont 
pas  ce  qu'un  vain  peuple  pense  ;  Notre  credulite 
fait  toute  leur  science.*  Such  was  the  language  for- 
merly held  by  an  author  whose  writings  prepared 
our  revolution  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Franciade 
(the  new  Republican  name  given  to  the  religious 
and  royal  St.  Denis)  have  just  proved  to  you 
that  it  is  not  foreign  either  to  their  mind  or 
their  heart.  It  is  said  that  a  miracle  caused  the 
head  of  the  saint  which  we  now  offer  you  to 
travel  from  Montmartre  to  St.  Denis.  Another 
miracle,  greater  and  more  authentic,  the  miracle 
of  the  regeneration  of  opinions,  brings  this  head 
to  Paris.  The  new  translation  is  marked,  how- 
ever, by  this  difference.  The  saint,  according  to 
the  legend,  kissed  his  hand  respectfully  at  each 
step  ;  and  we  have  not  once  been  tempted  to 
kiss  the  offensive  relic.  His  journey  will  not 
this  time  be  chronicled  in  the  martyrologies,  but 
in  the  annals  of  reason  ;  and  it  will  be  doubly 
useful  to  the  human  species.  This  skull  and  the 
holy  rags  which  accompany  it  will  cease  at  last 
to  be  the  ridiculous  object  of  popular  veneration 
and  the  aliment  of  superstition,  fanaticism,  and 
lies.  The  gold  and  silver  which  surround  them 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  empire  of  liberty  and 
reason.  The  treasures  amassed  in  the  course  of 
centuries  by  the  pride  of  kings,  the  stupid 
credulity  of  the  devout,  and  the  charlatanism  of 
deceitful  priests,  seem  to  have  been  reserved  by 
Providence  for  this  glorious  epoch.  It  will  soon 
be  said  of  kings,  of  priests,  and  of  saints,  They 
have  been.  Reason  is  now  the  order  of  the  da}- ; 
or,  to  speak  the  language  of  mysticism,  the  last 
judgment  has  arrived  with  the  separation  of  the 
bad  from  the  good.  You,  formerly  the  instru- 
ments of  despotism,  saints  of  both  sexes»  blessed 
of  all  kinds,  be  at  least  patriots :  rise  in  a  body, 
march  to  the  help  of  our  native  land,  be  off  to 
the  mint — and  may  be  by  your  help  obtain  in 
this    life    the    happiness    you    promised   us   in 

another.     We  bring  to  you,  citizen  legislators, 

< 
♦  The  priests  are  not  what  a  shallow  people  thinks  them : 

our  credulity  is  all  their  learning. 
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and  Eychens,  together  with  thermometers,  regu- 
lators, telegraphic  and  registering  apparatus, 
Gamby's  mural  circle,  micrometers,  the  great 
meridian  circle,  and  the  immense  telescope, 
one  of  the  four  largest  telescopes  in  the  world, 
furnished  with  a  mirror  silvered  by  the  Foucourt 
process  and  having  a  diameter  of  120  centimetres. 
The  Observatory  avenue  was  the  scene  of  a 
tragic  event  on  the  7th  of  December,  181 5,  when, 
at  daybreak,  in  front  of  the  wall  of  a  public 
dancing-place,  known  as  the  Closerie  des  Lilas, 
Marshal  Ney,  condemned  to  death  by  sentence 
of  the  Court  of  Peers,  was  shot.  Marshal  Ney, 
Duke  of  Elchingen  and  Prince  of  Moscow  (or  of 
*'Moskowa,"  the  Moscow  river),  after  gaining  dis- 
tinction in  all  Napoleon's  campaigns,  found  him- 
self, under  the  Restoration,  in  18 14,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seizing  his  former  chief,  who 
had  just  disembarked  from  Elba,  and  bringing 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  Though  far  from 
being  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Bourbons, 
Ney  considered  that  after  the  arrangements  of 
Vienna  and  the  pacification  of  Europe,  Napoleon 
had  committed  a  serious  offence  in  coming  back  to 
France.  Marshal  Soult,  then  Minister  of  War, 
sent  him  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  was 
to  take  measures  against  Napoleon  from  head- , 
quarters  at  Besan9on.  Before  proceeding  on  his 
mission  Ney  had  an  audience  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
in  the  course  of  which,  speaking  of  Napoleon,  he 
promised  to  bring  him  back  "  in  an  iron  cage." 
Arriving  at  Besan^on,  Ney  learned  that  the 
Count  of  Artois,  brother  of  the  king,  had  gone 
to  Lyons,  where  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  count 
saying  that  as  the  small  number  of  troops  at 
Besan^on  did  not  require  his  presence  in  that 
town,  he  begged  his  royal  highness  to  employ 
him  near  his  person,  and,  if  possible,  as  com- 
mander of  the  vanguard  ;  desiring,  as  in  all 
other  circumstances,  to  give  proofs  of  his  zeal 
and  fidelity.  On  the  day  following,  M  de  Maille, 
the  count *s  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  went 
to  inform  the  marshal  of  the  prince's  departure 
from  Lyons  and  of  Bonaparte's  arrival  at  Grenoble. 
Ney  thereupon  decided  to  move  his  headquarters 
to  Lons-le-Saunier,  ''  resolved,"  as  he  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  "to  attack  the  enemy  on 
the  first  favourable  occasion."  On  reaching 
Lons-le-Saunier,  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had 
entered  Lyons,  on  which  he  concentrated  his 
forces  without  delay,  and  gave  instructions  to 
his  generals.  His  orderly  officer  having  told  him 
that  the  soldiers  in  their  excitement  were  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  mutiny,  and 
were  shouting  "  Vive   I'Empereur,"  he  replied, 


"They  must  fight.  I  will  myself  take  a  gun 
from  the  hands  of  a  grenadier.  I  will  begin  the 
action,  and  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  refuses 
to  follow  me."  The  next  day,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  Ney  was  informed  that  Bonaparte  was 
being  everywhere  received  with  acclamation,  and 
that  everywhere  the  troops  sent  against  him 
were  joining  his  standard.  At  Bourg,  Magon, 
and  Dijon  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire 
had  been  proclaimed  ;  and  the  artillery,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  join  the  Royalist  army,  had 
gone  over  to  Napoleon's  forces.  In  presence  of 
this  irresistible  movement,  the  marshal  fell  into 
a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  emissaries  from  Bonaparte  came  to 
see  him.  They  declared  that  the  return  of 
Napoleon  met  with  the  approval  of  England  and 
Austria  ;  told  him  that  his  soldiers  would  cer- 
tainly abandon  him,  and  explained  to  him,  by 
narrating  the  triumphal  progress  of  his  former 
chief,  how  impossible  he  would  find  it  to  act 
against  the  current  of  public  opinion.  All  this 
had  a  great  effect  upon  Ney.  Uncertain,  shaken 
in  his  resolution,  he  consulted  the  two  principal 
generals,  Lecourbe  and  Bourmont,  serving  under 
his  orders,  and,  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
current  was  irresistible,  determined  to  abandon 
the  Royalist  cause.  Forgetting  all  his  promises, 
all  his  emphatic  protestations  of  loyalty,  he  joined 
the  side  that  was  now  triumphant.  He  assembled 
his  troops  in  the  public  square  of  Lons-le-Saunier 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them  surrounded  by  his  staff.  Drawing 
his  sword,  and  in  a  loud  impressive  voice,  he 
read  the  following  proclamation,  which  had  been 
handed  to  him  by  Napoleon's  envoys : — "  Officers, 
under-officers,  and  soldiers.  The  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever.  The  dynasty  adopted 
by  the  French  nation  is  about  to  reascend  the 
throne.  To  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  sove- 
reign, alone  belongs  the  right  of  reigning  for 
our  dear  country.  Let  the  Bourbon  nobility 
make  up  its  mind  to  leave  the  country  once 
more,  or  consent  to  live  in  the  midst  of  us. 
What,  in  either  case,  does  it  matter?  The 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  will 
suffer  no  more  from  their  fatal  hands.  They 
wished  to  tarnish  our  military  glory  ;  but  they 
made  a  mistake.  This  glory  is  the  fruit  of 
actions  too  noble  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Soldiers, 
these  are  no  longer  the  times  in  which  nations 
can  be  governed  by  stifling  their  rights.  Liberty 
triumphs  at  last,  and  Napoleon,  our  august 
emperor,  will  establish  it  on  durable  foundations. 
Henceforth  this  cause  shall  be  ours  and  that  of 
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France.     Let  the  brave  men  I  have  the  honour  i  for  they  were  strangers  to  the  sudden  change  thai 
to  command  take  this  truth  to  their  hearts.  had  been  brought  about.   "  We  knew,"  cried  the 

"  Soldiers,  I  have  often  led  you  to  victory.  I  soldiers,  "  that  you  and  the  marshal  would  nut 
will  now  conduct  you  to  that  immortal  phalanx  j  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  the  emigres."  The 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  leading  towards  inhabitants  showed  themselves  not  less  entliu- 
Paris,  and  which  will  arrive  there  within  a  few  |  siastic  than  the  troops  ;  and  Ney  returned  to 
days,  when  our  hopes  and  our  happiness  will  be  :  his  quarters  under  the  escort  of  an  excited 
for   ever   realised.       Long    live    the    Emperor !     crowd,  frantic  with  joy.     When,    however,    he 


Ij3iis-le-Saunier,  March  13,  1815,  Marshal  of  the  found  himself  at  home,  he  read  in  the  couBieii- 
Empire,  Prince  de  la  Moskowa."                            '  ances  of  his  aides-de-camp  uneasiness  and  even 
From  the  very  first  words  of  this  proclamation  j  disapproval.      One  of    them,   a   former  emigre, 

the  soldiers,    who   hated   the    Bourbons,    raised  broke    his   sword,   saying    at    the   same    time : 

frantic    acclamations.      A  furious  joy,  says    M.  "You    should    have   told  us  beforehand,  M.    le 

Thiers,    broke   out  like  thunder  in    the  ranks.  Marechal.      You     should    not    have    made    iis 

Placing  their  shakos  at  the  end  of  their  muskets,  witnesses  of  such  a  sight." 

they  raised  them  in  the  air  and  cried  out  with  "  And  what  would  you  have  had  me   do  ?  " 

significant  violence,  "Vive   I'Empereur !     Vive  replied  Ney.     "  Could  I  stop  the  advancing  sea 

le  Marechal  Ney  !  "    Then  they  broke  the  ranks,  with  my  hands  ?  " 

rushed  headlong  towards  the  marshal,  and  kiss-  Others,  while  admitting  that  it  was  impossible 

ing,  some   his   hands,  others  the  skirts   of  his  to   make   the   soldiers   fight   against    Napoleon, 

coat,  thanked  him  after  their  manner  for  having  expressed  their  regret  at  his  having  undertaken, 

accomplished  the  desire  of  their  hearts.     Those  at    such    a   short    interval,    two   such    contrary 

who  could  not  get   near   him  surrounded   his  parts. 

aides-de-camp ;  rather  embarrassed  at  receiving  "  You  are  children,"  replied  the  marshal.     '■  It 

homages  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve,  is  necessarj-  to  do  one  thing  or  another.     Can  I 
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go  and  hide  myself  like  a  coward  to  avoid  the  of  one  who  refused  to  come.  After  the  defeat 
responsibility  of  events  beyond  me.  Marshal  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  is  represented  by 
Ney  cannot  take  refuge  in  the  dark.  Besides,  |  French  historians  as  everywhere  seeking 
there  is  only  one  way  to  diminish  the 

evil  :    by  t""''""  ^  H«-iH«1    mart  at    nnrp 
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early  hour  of  the  morning  to  the  avenue  of  the 
Observatory,  and  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
placed  against  the  wall.  Protesting  his  innocence, 
and  appealing  to  God  and  to  posterity,  he  died, 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  half-a-dozen  bullets. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  accused  at  the  time 
of  not  lifting  a  finger  to  save  Ney  from  the 
consequences  of  his  treason.  It  has  since  been 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  duke's  own 
words  that  he  approached  the  king  on  the 
subject.  But  he  met  with  such  a  reception  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  persist. 

On  the  critical  day,  when  Napoleon *s  envoys  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  when  his  troops  were  longing, 
to  a  man,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  Napoleon*s 
forces,  the  marshal,  it  is  argued,  could  scarcely 
have  acted  otherwise  than  as  he  did.  Of  the 
128  peers  who  voted  for  the  marshal's  execu- 
tion, a  considerable  number  were  of  Napoleonic 
creation. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  a  tablet  was 
affixed  to  the  fatal  wall  in  memory  of  Ney, 
and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
Napoleon  III.  to  commemorate,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  fallen  by  the  bullets  of  his  own 
countrymen,  the  heroism  of  the  marshal.  The 
monument  was  inaugurated  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1853,  the  anniversary  of  the  marshal's 
death,  the  ceremony  being  presided  over  by 
Comte  de  Persigny,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Ney's  grandson  by  marriage.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  pedestal  in  white  marble,  resting  on 
a  foundation  of  red  granite,  and  supporting  the 
statue  of  the  marshal,  modelled  by  Rude.  Sabre 
in  hand,  Ney  appears  to  be  leading  his  troops  to 
a  charge  or  to  an  assault. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  thanks 
to  the  power  of  the  monks  over  the  fiend  who 
once  made  night  hideous  by  his  unearthly 
screams,  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  quietest  street  in  Paris.  Here  numbers  of 
artists  have  made  their  abode,  sure,  in  the 
midst  of  monasteries  and  asylums,  of  the  tran- 
quillity so  necessary  to  their  labours. 

Among  the  remarkable  institutions  in  this 
neighbourhood  may  be  mentioned  the  free 
school  of  drawing  in  the  Rue  de  I'^^cole  de 
Medecine.  A  special  school  for  girls,  founded  in 
1803  in  the  Petit  Rue  de  Touraine  (now  Rue 
Dupuytren),  was  afterwards  transferred  to  No.  7 
Rue  de  Seine. 

The  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  pulled  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  stood  on  the 
§ite  now  occupied  by  the  School  of  Medicine. 


Behind  the  church  a  garden,  laid  out  by  the 
famous  Le  Notre,  was  the  scene  of  the  fiinerai 
ceremony  and  interment  of  Marat,  stabbed  b>' 
Charlotte  Corday  in  the  house  just  opposite,  num- 
bered 20  at  the  time.  After  the  body  had  been 
publicly  exhibited  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
picture  by  David,  it  was  interred  in  the  garden 
beneath  an  arbour  which  bore  this  inscription, 
among  others  equally  singular :  "  Sacred  heart 
of  Marat,  pray  for  us  !  "  Exhumed  some  years 
later,  the  remains  of  Marat  were  carried  to  the 
Pantheon,  whence  they  were  taken  out,  to  be 
cast  into  the  gutter  of  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
their  last  resting-place. 

Of  the  agglomeration  of  buildings  which  con- 
stituted the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  the  only 
one  that  remains  is  that  which  formerly  con- 
tained the  dormitories  and  the  refectory.  Within 
its  walls  is  now  established  the  Dupuytren  Mu- 
seum, with  its  specimens  of  pathological  anatomy, 
not  open  to  the  public.  The  Practical  School 
of  Medicine,  on  the  Place  de  TEcole  de  Mede- 
cine, stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
rest  of  the  cloister  and  its  dependencies.  The 
collective  name  of  &ole  Pratique  is  given 
to  the  dissection-rooms  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine and  to  the  amphitheatres  where  free 
lectures  are  given,  and  where  some  six  hundred 
students  practise  dissection  and  experimental 
chemistry. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Practical  School  is 
the  School  of  Medicine,  built  in  1769  by  the 
architect  Gondouin.  The  edifice,  as  completed 
under  Louis  XVI.,  is  composed  of  four  blocks  of 
buildings,  leaving  between  them  a  large  court- 
yard. The  fagade,  looking  on  to  the  square,  con- 
sists of  a  gallery  of  Ionic  columns.  Above  the 
colonnade  is  an  attic  storey  with  twelve  win- 
dows, broken,  above  the  principal  entrance,  b^**  a 
bas-relief  representing  Minerva  and  Generosity- 
granting  privileges  to  Surgery,  followed  by 
Vigilance  and  Prudence.  The  Genius  of  Art 
is  seen  presenting  to  the  king  the  plan  of  the 
building. 

This  handsome  edifice  is  the  seat  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  whose  mission  it  is  to  teach 
medicine  and  surgery  in  all  their  branches,  and 
to  examine  the  students  and  assign  to  them  those 
diplomas,  without  which  it  is  forbidden  in  France 
to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  or  pharmacy.  The 
title  of  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is 
the  highest  that  a  physician  or  surgeon  can 
obtain.  The  number  of  titular  professors 
amounts  to  twenty-six. 

The  Faculty  possesses  a  library,  two  museums, 
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and  thirty  laboratories;  besides  the  botanical  1  1797,  soon  afterwards  to  be  demolished.  It 
garden  at  No.  13  Rue  Cuvier,  close  to  the  was  in  the  church  of  Saint-Andre  des  Arts 
Garden  of  Plants.  The  front  rooms  and  left  that  Francois  Marie  Arouet  was  baptised  on 
wing  of  the  school  are  occupied  by  the  Orfila  the  22nd  of  November,  1694.  The  late  M. 
Museum,  named  after  the  famous  chemist.  Auguste    Vitu,    in    his    large    illustrated   work 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has,  year  by  year,  ■  on   Paris,  claims,   in   recording  this   event,  to 
attracted  so  many  additional   students  that  at  ,  have  discovered  the  true  interpretation  of  the 


of  the    middle    ages    and    of    the  nkw  wing  op  school  of  m&dicinb, 

Renaissance  have  become  rare  in 
Parts  ;  but  the  street  in  question 
possesses    no   less   than  six. 


Rue  Hautefeuille  runs  into  the  Place  Saint- 
Andre  des  Arts,  formed  in  1809  on  the  site 
of  the  church  of  Saint-Andre  des  Arts,  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint-Andeol  and  sold  as  national  property   in 


anagrammatic  process  by  which  the  bearer  of 
the  name  of  Arouet  is  supposed  to  have  changed 
it  into  Voltaire.  "  Fs  Voltaire  "  is,  as  M.  Vitu 
points  out,  the  exact  anagram  of  "  Arouet  fils." 
But  why  trouble  about  the  matter  ?  Who,  after 
all,   can   tell  us  by  what   process  the   name   of 
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Poquelin,  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Scotch  is  occupied  by  the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc,  the 
village  named  PawkeHn  (whence  came  the  celebrated  inn  which  figures  in  the  "Roman 
grandfether  of  the  great  comic  dramatist)  got  |  Comique "  of  Scarron  and  the  "  TroJs  Mous- 
converted  into  Molifere  ?  quetaires"   of   Dumas. 

The     Rue      Saint- Andre  Under    the     reign     of 

Louis  XIII.  it  seems 
to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  stables, 
coachhouse,  and  ^^er- 
vants'  hostelry  attached 
to  the  mansion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

The  Rue  Suint- 
Aiidr^  des  Arts  com- 
municates with  tht 
Rue  de  r^cole  dt- 
Medecine  by  a  short 
passage  known  as  the 
Cour  du  Commerce, 
which  is  associated,  un 

with  the  French  Re- 
volution. In  one  of 
the  old  houses  (now 
pulled  down)  on  the 
I'Ecole  de  M^ecine  lived 
present  No.  8  still  existed, 
TO,  a  reading-room  which 
der  the  Reign  of  Terror 
he  Girondist  Brissot.  who, 
1  large  library  from  her 
to  turn  it  to  profitable 
ame  house  was  the  print- 
4mi  du  Peuplc,  edited  by 
ng  office  was  directed  by 
ards  became  a  marshal  of 
ke  the  atrocious  journalist, 

ir,    again   of  a   sanguinary 

i  Cour  du  Commerce.    One 

o  the  stunted  houses  in  the 

<Sfi  is  a  shed,  where  the  first 

made   with  the  guillotine. 

his "   might,    in    Virgilian 

le  first  victims.    These  were 

H&TKt,  DU  CHEVAL  BLANC.  shecp,  which  wcrc  subjected  to  an  almost  pain 

less  death  in  the  interest,  not  of  themselves, 

while  condemned  to  perish  by  the  butcher's 

Saint-Beuve,   who,   with  some  others,  founded    knife,  but  of  men  and  women.     Some  day,  let 

the  celebrated   "  Friday   dinner,"    at    which    no     us  hope,  animals  also  will    be  killed  with  the 

one  abstained  firom  meat.     No.  5  in  this  street  |  least  possible  accompaniment  of  suffering. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

THK    OnfioN  :    THE     LLXEMBITRG    PALACE. 

The  OJ(m-lt!  Hislory-Ereclion  of  Ihe  P««iil  Buildinl  in  1793-M«rie  de  I 
of  ihv  Luxcmbui^— TriAlt  of  Kiv^hi  and  Lnuvel — TruL  of  Loui 

FROM    the   so-called  Mountain   of   Sainte-  I  proclaim.      On    the    river    bank   is    the  Quai 
Genevieve,  where   stands  the  Pantheon,  |  \'^oltaire,   close    to   the    Luxemburg    the    Rue 
all  the  streets  lead  down  to  the  Seine  ; 
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residence    is    concerned,    the    example    of   the 
Emperor  Joseph. 

The  Odeon,  now  known  as  the  Second  French 
Theatre,  was  at  one  time  the  First.  The  Theatre 
Frangais,  or  Comddie  Fran9aise,  by  its  more 
historic  title,  has  moved  freely  from  one  bank 
of  the  river  to  another.  At  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  Francis*  sole  company  of  comedians 
("comedians"  being  at  that  time  a  general 
name  for  actors  of  all  kinds)  established  in  the 
H6tel  Saint-Paul  what  was  known  as  the 
Theatre  du  Marais,  where  the  works  of  Gamier, 
Royer,  and  the  very  earliest  of  French  dramatists 
were  produced.  Some  years  later  another 
company  of  "  comedians "  established  a  new 
theatre,  which  Corneille  and  Rotrou  rendered 
illustrious,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Finally, 
in  1658,  the  company  formed  by  Moliere  was 
allowed  to  give  representations  at  the  Louvre, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Cariatides.  The  success 
of  the  new  company  was  so  great  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  them 
hospitality  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  were 
represented  all  Molidre^s  masterpieces,  and  the 
first  piece  written  by  Racine,  "  La  Thebaide." 
As  long  as  Moliere  lived  his  company  struggled 
victoriously  against  the  Theatre  du  Marais  and 
the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  dc  Bourgogne,  who, 
nevertheless,  called  themselves  *'  the  great 
comedians."  But  in  1673  the  death  of  the  great 
comic  poet  proved  fatal  to  his  theatre.  Four  of 
his  most  celebrated  actors,  Baron,  La  Thorilliere, 
and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Beauval,  passed  over 
to  the  enemy,  while,  to  complete  the  discomfiture, 
the  remainder  of  the  company  was  expelled 
from  the  theatre  in  the  Palais  Royal,  which  the 
king  now  gave  to  Lulli  the  composer.  The 
exiles  took  refuge  in  the  Rue  Mazarin,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  where  they  vegetated 
obscurely,  though  taking  with  them  all  Moliere's 
plays.  Finally,  in  1680,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  two  principal  companies  were  united  under 
the  name  of  Comedie  Frangaise.  The  combined 
company  established  itself  first  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  then  in  the  Rue  Mazarin, 
where  the  Molifere  company  had  previously 
been  playing  ;  then,  in  1689,  in  the  Rue  des 
Fosses  Saint-Germain  des  Pres,  which  took  the 
name,  first  of  Rue  de  la  Comedie  and  after- 
wards of  Rue  de  TAncienne  Comedie,  which  it 
still  preserves.  Here,  opposite  the  Cafe  Procope 
— throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  first 
literary  cafe  in  Paris — were  produced  the  works 
of  Regnard  and  Dancourt,  of  Dufresny  and 
Destouches,     of    Crebillon,    Lesage,     Voltaire, 


Marivaux,  Gresset,  Piron,  Diderot,  and  Sedaine. 
Here,  too,  Beaumarchais  brought  out  his 
"Barber  of  Seville." 

In  1772  the  comedians  took  possession  of  a  new 
theatre,  built  on  the  site  of  the  H6tel  de  Conde, 
and  it  was  in  this  house,  now  known  as  the  Odeon, 
that  they  represented  for  the  first  time  Beau- 
marchais^s  "  Marriage  of  Figaro."  The  Revolution 
arrived',  and  in  1793  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  like 
so  many  other  suspicious  institutions,  was  sup- 
pressed as  of  royal  and  aristocratic  origin  ;  but  only 
to  revive  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1799,  under 
the  First  Consul,  who  established  it  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  where  it  still  remains.  Beginning  its 
history  with  the  production  of  a  masterpiece, 
which  in  one  form  or  other  has  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  to  remain  permanently  on  the  Euro- 
pean stage  in  the  shape  of  an  opera,  the  Odeou, 
when  the  company  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
had  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
became  a  theatre  of  all  work.  Here  were  pro- 
duced pieces  which  at  the  Comedie  Franc^aise 
and  elsewhere  had  been  refused.  The  comedies 
of  Picard,  the  first  dramas  of  Casimir,  Delavigne, 
Ponsard,  Emile  Augier,  were  brought  out  at 
the  Odeon,  which  also  served  for  the  first  per- 
formances of  "  Francois  le  Cham  pi "  and  the 
"  Marquis  de  Villemer,"  of  George  Sand.  During 
the  Revolution  the  Odeon  was  successively 
called  Th^itre  de  TEgalite  and  Th^4tre  de  la 
Nation.  It  owes  to  the  First  Republic,  with  its 
passion  for  everything  Greek,  Roman,  and 
quasi-Republican,  its  name  of  Odeon.  Twice  it 
has  been  burnt  down — the  fate  of  all  theatres  ; 
and  once  under  very  tragic  circumstances. 
An  unfortunate  dramatist  had  been  for  years 
striving  to  get  a  piece  produced.  At  last  his  work 
was  accepted  by  the  management  of  the  Odeon. 
He  had  suffered,  however,  so  much  from  dis- 
appointment that  he  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  good  fortune  which  seemed  now  to  have 
come  to  him.  In  vain  his  wife  endeavoured  to 
raise  his  spirits.  He  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of 
depression,  and  this  on  the  very  day  fixed  for 
the  representation  of  his  piece.  Something, 
he  remarked  to  his  wife,  always  occurred  at  the 
last  moment  to  prevent  his  success.  "  But  it  is 
assured  now,"  she  replied.  "  Nothing  can  stand 
in  your  way  at  present — unless,  indeed,  between 
now  and  this  evening  the  theatre  should  be  burnt 
down."  At  that  moment  a  cry  of  "fire"  was 
heard  in  the  street — in  the  Rue  Corneille  where 
the  dramatist  and  his  wife  lived.  They  rushed 
to  the  window  and  saw  that  the  theatre  was  in 
fiames. 
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The  Luumburc  Pmita 


THE    LUXEMBURG    PALACE. 


The  Odeon  faces  a  large  open  square  or  "  place  " 
of  the  same  name,  and  its  back  is  just  opposite 
the  principal  gate  of  the  Luxemburg  Gardens. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  gardens 
stands  the  palace  ;  one  of  the  two,  both  mag- 
nificent, for  which  Paris  is  indebted  to  two 
women,  both  members  of  the  same  family ; 
Catherine  de  M^icis,  who  built  the  Tuileries, 
and  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  built  the  Luxemburg. 
Catherine,  however,  only  began  the  Tuileries, 
whereas  Marie  de  Medicis  completed  the 
Luxemburg  within  a 
few  years  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

She  in  the  first  place 
acquired  the  mansion 
or  '  hotel "  of  Piney- 
Luxemburg,  whose 
last  name  was  to  re- 
main attached  to  the 
new  edifice.  She  then 
purchased  a  quantity 
of  land,  which  was  con- 
verted into  gardens — 
the  Luxemburg  Gar- 
dens, as  they  were  natur- 
ally to  be  called.  The 
architect  of  the  Queen's 
palace  was  Jacques  de 
Brosse,  otherwise  "  Sa- 
lomon "  de  Brosse,  who 
worked  with  so  much 
diligence   at    the  task 

confided  to  him  that,  beginning  the  building  in 
1615,  he  had  finished  it  by  1620,  when  it  was  at 
once  inhabited.  To  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  constructed  the  palace  owes,  no  doubt,  its 
rare  homogeneity  of  style,  so  sadly  wanting  in 
most  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  which 
has  sometimes  occupied  centuries.  Its  archi- 
tectural pre-eminence  might  have  been  disputed 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  since  the 
burning  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Communards 
the  Luxemburg  must  beyond  question  be  con- 
sidered the  finest  palace  in  the  French  capital. 
Jacques  de  Brosse  has  been  suspected  of  repro- 
ducing in  the  Luxemburg  Palace  the  character- 
istic features  of  some  of  the  Florentine  palaces, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  to 
flatter  Marie  de  Medicis.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  have  visited  Florence  to  be  convinced  that  de 
Brosse  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Although 
this  architect,  like  others,  had  doubtless  studied 
classic  and  mediaeval  architecture,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  to  his  greatest  work  he  has  given 


a  particularly  French  stamp.  Marie  de  Medicis 
left  to  her  second  son,  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
her  magnificent  palace  with  the  grounds  belonging 
to  it.  The  famous  Mile.  Montpensier  next  in- 
herited it,  from  whom  it  passed  to  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  of  Orleans.  Then  the  whole  property 
went  back  to  the  crown,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Orleans 
family  became  once  more  possessors  of  the 
Luxemburg.  But  as  though  this  palace  was 
destined  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  women,  the 


regent  made  it  over  to  his  too  notorious  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Berry.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  Luxemburg  was  seized  by  the 
Republican  Government,  and  under  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  turned  into  a  state  prison.  Here 
Beauharnais  and  his  wife  {the  future  Empress 
Josephine),  Camille-Desmoulins,  Danton,  and 
thousands  of  others  lees  celebrated,  were  confined 
while  waiting  to  be  brought  before  the  terrible 
tribunal.  The  storm  had  scarcely  passed  when 
the  first  regular  Government  which  had  been 
established  since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
Directory,  took  pK)ssession  of  it. 

The  Luxemburg  was  now  once  more  a  palace, 
and  seemed  about  to  regain  its  former  splendour. 
To  this  period  of  its  history  belongs  a  memorable 
event — the  triumphal  reception  of  the  young 
conqueror  of  Italy.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  most  imposing  character.  But 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  same  Bonaparte  wasaboutto 
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upset  the  Government  which  had  received  him  before  his  imprisonment  at  Ham.     Among  other 

with   such  enthusiastic  acclamations.     Now,  in  prosecutions  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 

place  of  the  Directory,  the  Consulate  installed  |  of  which   the  Luxemburg  was  the  scene    may 

itself  in  the  palace  of  Marie  de  Medicis,   Finally,  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  and 

in  1 86 1,  the  Luxemburg  was  made  over  to  the  of  Fieschi  and    the  seven    or  eight  other  regi- 

new  Napoleonic  Senate  ;  and  under  the  name,  cides    who   attempted    the   life   of  the    fearless 

now  of  Senate,  now  of  Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  "  citizen   king."     It  was  certainly   no  want   of 
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lives  of  kings  by  the  fact  that  he 
destined  to  be  occupied  permanently  by  the  ,  was  actuated  neither  by  personal  revenge  nor 
members  of  the  upper  house.  conscientious    motive.        Most     regicides     obey 

The  judicial  annals  of  the  Luxemburg,  in  some  deep  political  conviction  or  some  sug- 
connection  with  the  numerous  occasions  on  I  gestion  of  religious  fenaticism.  Viewed  in  this 
which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  performed  the  light,  they  are  the  mere  instruments  of  an 
functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  are  full  of  j  idea.  Fieschi,  however,  was  a  unique  exception 
interest.  Of  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney  we  have  to  the  rule.  Political  conviction  he  had  none. 
already  spoken.  It  was  followed  some  years  |  He  was  neither  a  Legitimist  nor  a  Republican, 
afterwards  by  that  of  Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  1  He  had  been  a  spy,  and  would  have  become 
Duke   of   Berry.     Then,  immediately  after    Che  '  once  more  a  police-agent  had  the  police  required 


revolution  of  1830,  came  the  impeachment  of 
Charles  X.'s  ministers,  and,  in  the  middle  of  Louis 
Philippe's    reign,    the    trial    of    Prince    Louis 


his  aid.  To  the  philosophical  and  legal  student 
Fieschi  must  indeed  remain  a  problem.  A  rapid 
glance  thrown  over  his  life  and  over  the  debates 


Napoleon,  after  his  landing  at  Boulogne  and    which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  will 
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show  this  man  always  to  have  been  greedy  for 
notoriety  ;  and  in  this  insane  longing  to  draw 
public  attention  to  himself  may  perhaps,  if 
anywhere,  be  found  the  motive  of  his  crime. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  several  accomplices,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 


passing  along  the  lower  boulevard,  close  to  the 
Jardin  Turc,  a  battery,  formed  of  twenty-four 
musket -barrels— afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
"infernal  machine" — discharged  upon  the  king 
and  his  staff  a  hail  of  bullets.  The  Due  de 
Trevise  (Marshal  Mortier),  General  de  Verigny, 


love  of  notoriety.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
horror  caused  by  Fieschi's  murderous,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  members  of  the  king's  suite 
fatal  attempt,  the  Legitimist  journals  taunted  the 
Republicans  with  the  crime,  who,  in  their  turn, 
cast  the  responsibility  upon  the  Legitimists. 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  duly  warned  by  the  police 
that  some  conspiracy  was  being  prepared  against 
him.  He  was  to  proceed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
i8^5,  to  a  review,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
staff.  Endeavours  had  been  made,  if  he  insisted 
on  going  to  the  review,  to  induce  him  to  take 
another  route.  He  refused,  however,  to  make 
any  change  in  his  arrangements,  and  as  he  was 


and  several  other  officers  fell  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  inside  a  house  from  whose  window  the 
bullets  had  been  fired  was  arrested  Fieschi,  the 
chief  of  the  assassins.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
connect  the  crime  with  the  action  of  any  political 
party,  though  at  the  trial  suspicion  was  in- 
directly cast  upon  the  Revolutionists,  whose 
hopes  had  been  so  bitterly  disappointed  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  constitutional  king  Instead  of 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  That  many  of 
the  attempts  made  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  due  to  this  party— who  could  not  forget 
that  they  had  driven  away  Charles  X.  only  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  Philippe — is  indisputable. 
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But  the  trial  of  Fieschi  (the  details  of  whose  crime 
have  been  already  related)  brought  to  light  in 
connection  with  the  case  no  political  circumstances 
of  any  kind.  Against  the  theory  generally  ac- 
cepted by  French  historians,  that  Fieschi,  in 
preparing  his  diabolical  outrage,  was  moved  only 
by  love  of  notoriety,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  possess  enough  money  to  construct  the 
*'  infernal  machine  "  without  assistance,  and  that 
he  was  supplied  with  funds  by  several  workmen, 
who  cannot  themselves  be  supposed  to  have  been 
burdened  by  any  superfluity  of  cash,  and  who, 
in  their  turn,  must  have  been  supplied  from 
some  quarter  destined  to  remain  unknown.  It 
was  not  until  a  month  afterwards  that,  through 
his  avowals,  some  of  Fieschi*s  accomplices  were 
discovered  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  February  of 
the  following  year  that  the  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  brought  to  an  end. 
After  eleven  appearances  before  the  court  on 
eleven  different  occasions,  Fieschi  and  two  of  the 
direct  participators  in  his  crime  were  condemned 
to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  abundant  par- 
ticulars were  furnished  as  to  the  life  led  by 
Fieschi  since  his  earliest  days.  He  had  served 
in  the  Neapolitan  army  under  Murat,  whom, 
after  the  general  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic 
system,  he  seems  to  have  betrayed  to  the 
Austrians.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  various 
offences,  and  when  at  liberty  had  acted,  in  Italy 
and  in  France,  as  informer  and  spy.  He  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  small  post 
under  the  Administration  as  keeper  of  some  kind 
of  mill  ;  and  as  he  was  dismissed  from  this 
appointment  only  a  few  months  before  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  (a  warrant  being 
at  the  same  time  issued  for  his  arrest),  it  is  barely 
possible  that  in  preparing  his  crime  he  was 
moved  by  some  idea  of  personal  vengeance  act- 
ing upon  a  disordered  brain. 

Endeavours  were  made  to  obtain  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  capital  sentence  on  behalf  of  Fieschi's 
accomplices  ;  to  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son,  replied  :  **  If  I  myself, 
or  any  member  of  the  king's  family,  had  been 
struck,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  grant  the 
commutation  demanded  ;  but  no  relation  of  any 
of  the  victims  has  suggested  it."  Fieschi  and 
two  of  his  accomplices  were  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, without  either  of  them  saying  the  least 
word  as  to  the  origin  of  the  foul  conspiracy.  Nine- 
teen persons  had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded 
by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  and 
twenty-three  wounded  sc-riously. 


The  prosecution  of  Louvel,  another  of  the 
political  prisoners  arraigned  at  the  Luxemburg, 
(to  go  back  some  years)  began  before  his  victim, 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  dead  ;  and  in  the  very 
opera-house  at  whose  doors,  just  as  he  was 
stepping  into  his  carriage,  the  unfortunate  man 
had  been  stabbed.  In  the  manager's  private 
apartments  the  unhappy  prince  lay  stretched  on 
a  bed,  hastily  arranged  and  already  soaked  with 
blood,  surrounded  by  his  nearest  relatives.  The 
poignant  anguish  of  his  wife  was  from  time  to 
time  relieved  by  some  faint  ray  of  hope,  destined 
soon  to  be  dispelled.  In  a  neighbouring  room 
the  assassin  was  being  interrogated  by  the 
ministers  Decazes  and  Pasquier,  with  the 
bloody  dagger  on  the  table  before  them  ;  while 
on  the  stage  the  ballet  of  "  Don  Quixote"  was 
being  performed  in  presence  of  an  enthusiastic 
public.  In  the  course  of  the  night  King  Louis 
XVIII.  arrived  ;  and  his  nephew  expired  in  his 
arms  at  half-past  six  the  next  morning,  begging 
that  his  murderer  might  be  forgiven.  The  same 
da^^  (Feb.  14th,  1820)  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was, 
by  special  order  of  the  king,  constituted  as  a 
court  of  justice  to  try  Louvel. 

Meanwhile  the  assassin  had,  according  to 
custom,  been  confronted  with  the  body  of  his 
victim,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  was 
subjected  to  a  full  interrogatory. 

In  the  body  you  see  before  you,  do  you 
recognise,  he  was  asked,  the  wound  made  by 
your  hand  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  name  of  a  prince  who,  until  the 
last  moment,  supplicated  the  king  in  favour  of 
his  assassin,  I  call  upon  you  to  name  your 
accomplices,  and  those  who  suggested  to  you  the 
horrible  project  of  assassination. 

A,  There  are  none  to  name. 

Q.  Who  induced  you  to  commit  this  crime  ? 

A.  I  wished  to  give  an  example  to  the  great 
personages  of  my  country. 

Q.  Was  the  arm  you  employed  poisoned  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  neither  poisoned  it  nor  caused  it 
to  be  poisoned. 

The  next  ceremony  was  the  opening  of  the 
body,  which  was  performed  by  MM.  Dupuytren, 
Bourgon,  and  Roux.  The  doctors  in  a  formal 
report  described  the  wound,  and  certified  that  the 
lesions  caused  by  it  had  **  without  doubt "  pro- 
duced the  prince's  death.  To  leave  nothing  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  —  not  even  what  was 
strikingly  obvious— they  examined  the  dagger 
which  had  been  "  represented  as  having  served 
for  the  commission   of  the  crime,"   and  intro- 
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duced   it   into    the  wound  ;   after  which    they  1  all  the  agents  who   were    put   to  guard   him ; 

certified  that  the  latter  corresponded  in  dimen-     and    he   was  guarded  day  and  night.     He  dis- 

sions  and  form  with  the  former.  I  played   remarkable  vanity,   being    quite  proud 

or  sleeping  at  the  Luxemburg 
while  the  trial  lasted,  and  of 
being  able  to  date  his  letters 
from  the  Luxemburg  Palace.  He 
was  much  preoccupied  with  the 
effect  that  this  would  produce. 
He  continued  to  attribute  his 
crime  to  a  fixed  idea  which  had 
never  quitted  him  for  six  years, 
and  which  at  last  destroyed  htm. 
"  I  know  I  have  committed  a 
crime,"  he  said  ;  "  but  in  fifty 
years  it  will,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  a  virtuous  action." 

The  trial  of  the  prisoner  was 
begun  on  the  5th  of  June  and 
concluded  on  the  following  day. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
the  president  of  the  court,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  Heaven,  ad- 
jured Louvel,  since  he  was  to  sue- 
The  post-mortem  examination  and  the  report    cumb  to  human  justice,  not  to  draw  upon  himself 

on    the    condition     of   the   body    having   been     "the  eternal    punishment    to    which   execrable 

finished,    the   clothes   of    the   murdered    prince    men  are  condemned  by  refusing  to  declare  the 

were  at  the  request  of  his  wife  given  up  to  her.     instigators  and  accomplices  of  the  crimes  they 

They  consisted  of  a  green   tail-coat,   a  yellow    have  committed."      Louvel, 

waistcoat,  a  pair  of  grey  trt 

flannel  vest  ;    the   coa;,  wa 

composing     a    costume    wl 

^hionable   at    the    time, 

but  which  in  the  present 

day  would  look  somewhat 

grotesque. 

Louvel   was    kept   114 

days     in     prison,    while 

minute     inquiries     were 

being     made     in      every 

direction    with  the    view 

of    discovering    his    sup- 
posed   accomplices.     But, 

like    Damiens    and    Ra- 

vaillac,  he  had  acted  alone, 

and    in    pursuance   of   a 

fixed    idea     which     tor- 
mented    him     until     he 

struck    the    fatal    blow. 

He  was   kept  in  solitary 

confinement,  and   during 

the   greater    part   of   the 

time  in  a  sti  ait -waistcoat.  • 

During  his  imprisonment 

he  spoke  much  and  with  grand  avenue,  i.vxemb 
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Asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  There  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  sub- 
sentence  should  not  be  passed,  he  spoke  as  stanttal  defence  to  the  charge  of  assassination  ; 
follows  ; —  and  after    a  long    trial,    in  which   every  con- 

"  If  I  have  this  day  to  blush  for  a  national  ceivable  question,  connected  or  unconnected  with 
crime  which  I  alone  have  committed,  I  have  the  the  case,  was  put  to  the  prisoner,  and  after  an 
consolation   of  believing  in   my  last   moments  i  imprisonment  of  some  four  months,  he  was  at  last 

condemned  to  death. 
He  bore  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sentence 
with  equanimity,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the 
execution  seemed  only 
anxious  to  know  whether 
the  crowd  assembled  to 
witness  his  death  would 
be  enough  to  give  na- 
tional importance  to  the 
incident. 

Twenty  years  later  the 
Chamber    of   Peers  was 
again   to  be  convoked — 
this    time    under    Louis 
Philippe  —  in    order    to 
judge        Prince       Louis 
Napoleon,    who    had  in- 
vaded  France   to   assert 
Napoleonic        principles 
and    his    own     personal 
right     to      the     French 
throne.       Only     a     few 
years    previously    Prince 
Louis      Napoleon      had 
made  a  like  attempt   at 
Strasburg,  when,  though 
a     certain     measure      of 
support    had    been    se- 
cured   beforehand    from 
the  officers  in  the  Stras- 
burg   garrison,    he    was 
arrested,    and    dismissed 
with   no  further  punish- 
ment  than    an   engage- 
ment on  his  part  never 
that   I    have    not  dishonoured   the    nation.     I  j  again  to  set  foot  in  France. 
have  not  dishonoured  my  family.     You  must  see        After  the  failure  at  Strasburg  Prince  Louis 
in  me  nothing  but    a  Frenchman    resolved    to  I  Napoleon     went    for   a     time    to    Switzerland, 
sacrifice  himself  in    order  to  destroy,  according     whence  he  made  his  way  to  England,  where,  as 
to    his    mind,     the    greatest    enemies     of     his     princes  usually  are,  he  was  well  received.       A 
country.      You    accuse    me  of  being   guilty   of    friend   of   Count   d'Orsay,    he   was    a    frequent 
having  attacked  the  life  of  a  prince.     Yes,  I  am    visitor  at  Lady  Blessington's.     What  was  more 
guilty    of   that    crime  ;    but  some    of    the  men     important,  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
who  compose  the  Government  are  in  their  present     Lord  Palmerston,  who,  according  to  some  good 
position  because  they  also  have  mistaken  crimes     authorities,   looked   from   the   first    with  fevour 
for  virtues."  ;  upon     Prince    Napoleon's    project     of    gaining 
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supreme  power  in  France.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his 
"History  of  Ten  Years"  (from  1830  to  1840), 
declares  that  before  starting  on  his  expedition  to 
Boulogne,  the  prince  received  a  secret  visit  from 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and  in  the  Russian  "  Diploma- 
tic Study  on  the  Crimean  War  "  it  is  set  forth  that 


No  one  makes  an  invasion  without  recon- 
noitring beforehand  the  country  to  be  invaded  ; 
and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  emissaries  had 
already  ascertained  that  at  Boulogne,  at  Calais, 
at  Saint-Omer,  and  at  the  great  military  centre 
of  Lille,  there  were  officers  ready  to  cast  in  their 


during  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  stay  in  London  | 
Lord  Palmerston  laid  with  him  the  basis  of  the  1 
understanding  by  which  some  dozen  years  after- 
wards France  and  England  formed  a  compact 
against  Russia.  The  tardy  speculations  of  these 
prophets  of  the  past  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  formed,  in 
any  case,  a  plan  for  invading  France,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  troops  who  at  every  step  were  to 
join  him,  marching  towards  Paris,  there  to  be 
received  with  acclamations  by  an  enthusiastic 
population,  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  and  the  Napoleonic  mode 
of  government.  For  Prince  Napoleon  appealed 
to  democrats  as  well  as  imperialists.  He  was  to 
give  with  the  one  hand  universal  suffrage  and 
with  the  other  military  government. 


lot  with  his.  According  to  Louis  Blanc, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  intention  was,  after 
securing  the  adhesion  of  the  Boulogne  garrison, 
to  march  upon  Calais,  whence  he  was  to  make 
his  way  to  Saint-Omer.  But  the  better -informed 
Count  Orsi,  who  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
and  was  one  of  the  prince's  most  trusted  friends, 
tells  us,  in  a  valuable  little  volume  devoted  to 
the  subject,  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  to 
march  from  Boulogne  straight  to  Saint-Omer. 
The  point  to  be  reached  after  Saint-Omer  ivas 
in  any  case  Lille ;  and  if  the  garrison  of  Lille 
had  once  been  secured,  the  prince's  enterprise 
would  have  been  far,  indeed,  from  hopeless. 

To  return  once  more  to  Louis  Blanc — that 
brilliant,  sensational,  but  by  no  means  accurate 
historian.     Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was,  according 
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to  his  account,  encouraged  in  his  hazardous 
project  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  not  because  that 
statesman  believed  in  its  success,  but, because  he 
knew  that  it  must  inconvenience  and  possibly 
injure  Louis  Philippe,  whose  policy  he  detested. 
Loui6  Blanc  also  holds,  in  connection  with  the 
Boulogne  expedition,  that  the  French  embassy  in 
London  was  kept  well  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enterprise,  but  did  not  interfere  be- 
cause, anticipating  with  confidence  a  complete 
failure,  it  looked  upon  this  fiasco  as  destined  to 
have  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  existing 
Government,  certain  at  once  to  suppress  it. 
However  all  this  may  have  been,  Louis  Napo- 
leon^s  friends  engaged  for  him,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1840,  a  steamer  named  the  Edinburgh 
Castle,  On  the  4th  of  August  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage  were  taken  on  board  at 
Gravesend,  where  the  vessel  remained  for  some 
little  time.  Here  it  was  that  the  famous. eagle, 
which  has  become  the  subject  of  a  ridicu- 
lous legend,  was  brought  on  board.  An  oflScer 
of  the  party  who  had  gone  on  shore  happened 
to  meet  with  a  youth  who  was  offering  an 
eagle  for  sale.  Struck  by  the  appropriateness  of 
the  bird,  he  determined,  more  in  a  jocular  than 
in  a  superstitious  spirit,  to  purchase  it  and  place 
the  expedition  under  its  auspices.  It  was  after- 
wards pretended  that  the  eagle  had  been  trained 
in  London  to  fly  round  the  head  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  this  gyration,  according  to 
Louis  Blanc,  being  caused  by  the  bird^s  know- 
ledge that  a  piece  of  bacon  was  secreted  beneath 
the  rim  of  his  master's  hat. 

Louis  Blanc,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans," 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  Boulogne  expedition, 
which  is  in  the  main  correct.  Several  in- 
accuracies, however,  have  crept  into  his  narra- 
tive, so  often  one-sided  ;  and  the  only  authentic 
account  of  this  invasion  on  a  small  scale  that  has 
been  written  by  a  participator  in  the  events  is 
the  one  published  for  the  first  time  some 
dozen  years  ago  by  Count  Orsi.  In  asking  the 
count  to  join  him  in  the  expedition.  Prince 
Napoleon  declared  that  if  he  ever  succeeded 
in  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  France, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  he  was  convinced  he 
should  do,  one  of  his  first  cares  would  be  to  free 
Italy  from  the  domination  of  Austria,  and 
unite  the  different  Italian  states  into  one  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Apart,  however,  from  this 
assurance.  Count  Orsi  was  quite  prepared  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  that  of  the  Prince.  He  it 
was  who  secured  the  Edinburgh  Castle  for 
the   expedition,   and    who,   before    the    day   of 


starting,  obtained  for  the  prince  a  loan  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  The  steamer  left  London  with 
about  sixty  of  Napoleon's  adherents  on  board, 
and  anxious  inquiries  were  made  as  to  its  desti- 
nation before  it  had  got  farther  than  Gravesend. 

**I  want  to  know,"  said  the  custom-house 
officer  who  came  alongside  in  a  boat,  "  what  you 
are  doing  here  in  the  middle  of  the  river." 

"  We  are  waiting  for  a  party  of  friends,  who 
should  have  arrived  by  this  time." 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  To  Hamburg." 

"  Have  you  goods  on  board  ?  " 

"  None  ;  the  steamer  is  chartered  for  a  pleasure- 
trip." 

"  How  many  people  have  you  on  board  ?  " 

"  I  have  several  private  gentlemen,  and  I 
expect  two  more  from  London.  I  have  three 
more  to  take  up  at  Ramsgate." 

Here  it  is  that  the  incident  of  the  tame  eagle 
comes  in.  Colonel  Parquin  had  gone  on  shore  to 
buy  some  cigars,  when,  on  his  way  back  from  the 
tobacconist's^  he  saw  a  boy  seated  on  a  log  of 
wood  feeding  an  eagle  with  shreds  of  meat.  The 
eagle  had  a  chain  fastened  to  one  of  its  claws,  with 
which  it  was  secured.  The  colonel  asked 
whether  the  bird  was  for  sale,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately purchased  for  a  pound.  Conveyed  on 
board,  the  eagle  was  fastened  to  the  mainmast, 
and  from  that  moment  was  never  taken  notice  of 
until  it  was  discovered  and  seized  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Boulogne.  The  eagle  was  for  many 
years  afterwards  on  view  at  the  Boulogne  slaughter- 
house, where  there  were  abundant  opportunies  of 
supplying  it  with  raw  meat.  The  unhappy  bird 
was  destined^  however,  from  first  to  last,  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  fables.  Even  Count  Orsi's 
account  of  its  adventures  at  Boulogne  is  in  some 
particulars  incorrect.  He  had  been  informed 
that  after  the  capture  of  Prince  Napoleon  and 
his  followers  the  eagle  was  taken  to  the 
museum,  whence,  he  says,  it  fled  away  next 
morning,  owing  to  some  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  had  it  in  charge.  It  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  taken  to  the  abattoir^ 
where  the  present  writer  remembers  seeing  it 
some  half-dozen  years  after  Prince  Napoleon's 
landing. 

After  vainly  waiting  at  Gravesend  for  some 
hours  after  the  time  at  which  the  prince  was 
due,  Count  Orsi  took  a  post-chaise  and  hastened 
to  Ramsgate,  where  General  Montholon,  Colonel 
Voisin,  and  Colonel  Laborde  had  been  sent  on  by 
the  prince  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  •  Colonel 
Voisin  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  under- 
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stood  the  real  purport  of  the  expedition.     The 
count    reached   Ramsgate  late  on  the   night  of 
the   4lh  of  August,    and  put    up    at    the    hotel 
where  the  prince's  friends  were  staying.     With 
Colonel   Voisin,  after   General    Montholon  and 
Colonel  Laborde  had  gone   to  bed,  Orsi  had  a 
secret   conference.     Voisin  was  -  in  the   greatest 
state    of  concern    at  the  delay   in   the  prince's 
arrival,   because  the  whole  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion depended   on  his  reaching  Boulogne  early 
next  morning.    "'Colonel  Voisin," 
we  are  assured,  "  was  in  utter  de- 
spair at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
steamer,   and    almost    out    of    his 
mind."     He  declared  to  Orsi  that 
the   expedition    would    be    a   dis- 
astrous   failure    unless   the    Edin- 
burgh   Castle  were    at     Boulogne 
by  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The   only   man,   he    said,   whom 
the    prince    had    to     dread     was 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel      Puygellier, 
commanding     the     battalion     at 
Boulogne— a    man   unflinching  in 
the   discharge   of  his  duty  and  a 
staunch  Republican,  whom  notliing  ■ 
could   tempt  to  join    an  Imperial 
pretender.      Orsi   replied    to    the 
distracted    Voisin    that    the    hour 
of  the  ship's  arrival  at   Boulogne 
could  not  make  much    difference, 
since    the  hostility   of  Puygellier 
must  at  one  time  or    another  be 
faced.     "You  are  mistaken,"  said        ' 
the  colonel.      "  Puygellier  will  not  ^ 

he  at  Boulogne  all  day  to-morrow. 
The  prince  has  purposely  fixed 
the  5th  for  presenting  himself  before  the 
battalion,  because  he  knows  that  Puygellier 
has  been  invited  to  a  shooting-party  at  some 
distance  from  Boulogne,  and  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  back  until  late  at  night.  If  we  miss 
being  there  to-morrow  we  are  doomed  to  perish." 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Colonel 
Voisin,  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation,  threw 
the  window  open  to  get  a  breath  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
night  was  bright  and  calm.  Leaning  against  the 
window-sill,  Orsi  perceived  to  the  left,  at  some 
distance,  a  black  column  of  smoke  slowly  elong- 
ating itself  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
fancied  he  heard  the  regular  beat  of  paddle- 
wheels.  For  some  little  time  he  did  not  mention 
the  circumstance  to  the  colonel,  lest  he  should  be 
disappointed  and  the  steamer  should  prove  to  be 


merely  one  of  the  many  boats  trading  with  Calais, 
Hamburg,  and  various  Continental  seaports.  Ere 
long,  however,  the  steamer  reached  the  shore,  and 
presently  thei^e  was  a  hurried  ring  at  the  bell  of 
the  hotel.  Thelin,  one  of  the  prince's  party, 
announced  that  Napoleon  had  arrived.  Orsi  was 
ordered  to  goon  board  at  once  with  Voisin,  Mon- 
tholon, and  Laborde.  Thelin,  hurrying  to  the 
room  of  the  two  last-named,  made  them  get  out 
of  bed,  dress,  and  follow  him  downstairs.    As 


^ta:n,  luxembubo 

they  were  going  out  General  Montholon 
drew  Orsi  aside  and  whispered  :  "  I  now  under- 
stand ;  the  prince  has  planned  a  coup-de-Utc^^ 
In  a  few  minutes  the  party  were  on  board  the 
Edinburgh  Castle.  Not  a  soul  was  on  deck. 
The  prince  had  assembled  his  followers  in  the 
cabin,  and  was  on  the  point  of  addressing  them 
when  Orsi  and  his  friends  joined  the  company. 
The  address  of  the  prince  roused  everyone  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm — though  the  ex- 
pression of  this  enthusiasm  was  restrained  by 
Napoleon  himself,  who  feared  that  the  attention 
of  the  captain  and  crew  might  be  attracted  by 
the  noise. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  cabin 
was,  at  the  prince's  request,  cleared  of  every- 
oiie  but  General  Montholon,  the  colonels 
Voisin,   Montauban,  Laborde,  Count  Persigny, 
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Forestier,     Ornano,     Viscount     de     Querelles,  ,      The  four  hundred  men  of  the  42nd  line  regi- 
Galvani,    D'Hunin,    Faure,   and   Orsi    himself,  J  ment,  forming  the  garrison  of  Boulogne,  were 


fai;adk  of  the  ancient  chapbl  o 


who  were  summoned  by  their  leader  to  de-  j  ready  to  proclaim  the  prince,  and  all  prepara- 
hberate  in  council  as  to  the  programme  |  tions  had  been  made  in  the  town  for  a  popular 
now  to  be  followed.  I  rising   to   succeed    the   miliury  demonstration. 
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But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  reach 
Boulogne  on  the  appointed  day,  the  expedition 
was  one  of  grave  hazard  and  difficulty.  There 
was  no  use  in  landing  at  or  near  Bouli^ne  until 
the  6th,  as  nothing  could  be  attempted  in  broad 
daylight. 

The  prince  requested  each  member  of  his  im- 
provised council  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  what 


with  the  arms,  the  uniforms,  the  printed  proclama- 
tions and  other  revolutionary  documents,  which 
the  Custom-house  officers  would  find  when  the 
steamer  got  back  to  London  Bridge  ?  "  We 
steer  between  two  great  dangers,"  said  Orsi  to  the 
prince.  "  By  returning  to  London  we  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  everybody  ;  and  ridicule 
kills.     If  we  cross   the   Channel    we    run  the 


course  should  be  pursued  in  the  emergency. 
Out  of  twelve  three  of  his  advisers  begged 
him  to  go  back  to  London.  The  rest  were  for 
landing  at  Boulogne,  and  making  a  dash  towards 
the  barracks  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
the  garrison  at  all  hazards. 

The  prince  asked  Count  Orsi  what  would 
occur  if  they  went  back  to  London.  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  though  if  the 
British  Government  took  a  bad  view  of  the  matter 
we  should  most  likely  be  arrested  and  tried  for 
misdemeanour."   What,  moreover,  was  to  be  done 


risk  of  being  shot  or  imprisoned  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  latter. 
As  regards  yourself,  nothing  would  be  more 
disastrous  to  your  future  prospects  than  being 
shown  up  to  the  public  as  a  man  who,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  had  been  acted  upon  by  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  personal  character.  Let 
us  save,  at  least,  our  honour,  if  we  are  doomed 
to  lose  everything  else." 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  showing  his  approval 
of  these  words  by  constantly  nodding  at  the 
count  as  he  spoke,  now  rose  and  said  :  "  Gentle- 
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men,  a  show  of  hands  from  those  who  wish  to  be 
left  behind  and  to  return  to  London."  There  was 
a  dead  silence,  and  then  the  prince,  eyeing  each  of 
his  auditors  in  succession  as  though  he  would  read 
their  inmost  souls,  exclaimed  :  "  Gentlemen,  a 
show  of  hands  from  those  who  are  ready  to 
follow  me  and  share  my  fate." 

These  words  produced  an  indescribable,  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  mingled  with  expressions  of 
the  most  touching  devotion.  All  sprang  from 
their  seats.  For  a  few  moments  the  prince  was 
too  much  overpowered  with  emotion  to  vent  his 
gratitude  in  words.  Then  he  said  :  "  Friends,  I 
thank  you  for  the  alacrity  and  high  spirit  with 
which  you  have  responded  to  my  call.  I  never 
doubted  your  willingness  to  aid  me  in  my  pro- 
jects, but  the  devotion  you  have  just  displayed  has 
lent  a  new  vigour  to  my  mind  and  has  bound  my 
heart  to  you  with  a  sense  of  deep,  of  eternal  grati- 
tude. Let  us  bear  together  the  consequences  of 
this  enterprise,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the 
calmness  befitting  men  who  act  on  conviction. 
Our  cause  is  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
Sooner  or  later  success  will  be  ours.  I  feel  it. 
I  have  faith  in  my  destiny.  I  look  forward  to 
the  future  as  confidently  as  I  expect  the  sun 
to  rise  this  morning  to  dispel  the  darkness.  We 
shall  have  obstacles  to  grapple  with  and  obloquy 
to  face  ;  but  the  hour  will  come,  and  we  shall 
not  have  long  to  wait  for  it." 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th.  The  moment  had  arrived  for  a 
prompt  decision  as  to  the  wisest  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  arranged  that  Forestier,  the 
cousin  of  Count  Persigny,  should  go  at  once  to 
Boulogne,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Lieu- 
tenant Aladenize  of  what  had  happened,  and  to 
prepare  everything,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
following  day.  A  boat,  manned  by  two  men, 
was  with  difficulty  hired  :  Forestier  stepped  into 
it,  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  reached  Boulogne 
at  eleven  that  same  morning. 

The  next  question  was  whether  the  prince's 
party  should  remain  at  Ramsgate  till  night  or 
tack  about  at  sea  until  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
descent  on  Boulogne.  The  latter  course  was 
decided  on,  as  the  French  police  had  already 
been  dogging  the  prince's  steps  very  closely  in 
London,  and  there  was  every  chance  of  the 
vessel  anchored  off  Ramsgate  being  incon- 
veniently watched. 

At  S-o  a.m.  Count  Orsi  ordered  the  captain 
to  put  to  sea,  and  the  Edinburgh  Castle  was 
thenceforward  kept  well  away  from  the  land  and 
from     observation.       Throughout    the   Sth     of 


August  she  was  steered  hither  and  thither, 
simply  to  pass  the  time  unperceived.  Towards 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  arms 
and  uniforms  were  distributed  to  the  prince's 
adherents.  Then  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
No  light,  even  at  the  mast,  was  allowed,  and 
absolute  silence  was  maintained.  It  was  three 
o'clock  when  the  vessel  stood  off  Wimereux, 
a  little  village  near  Boulogne.  The  landing 
began  at  once,  but  as  there  was  only  one 
boat  on  board  the  process  was  slow.  The  first 
boatful  consisted  of  Viscount  de  Ouerelles  and 
eight  men.  As  they  approached  the  shore  a 
couple  of  coast-guardsmen  shouted  to  them, 
*'  Qui.  vive  ?  "  Querelles  replied  :  "  A  detach- 
ment of  the  42nd  from  Dunkirk  to  join  the 
battalion  at  Boulogne.  Through  an  acci- 
dent to  the  engine  the  steamer  cannot  get 
further."  As  the  invaders  were  clothed  and 
armed  exactly  like  the  French  garrison,  the 
coast -guardsmen  at  once  believed  them.  Next 
time  the  boat  brought  Colonel  Voisin  and  nine 
men  on  shore.  Then  the  Prince,  General 
Montholon,  Count  Persigny,  and  a  few  others 
landed.  At  five  o'clock  the  whole  party  were 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  barracks.  At  the  sight 
of  this  armed  force  the  sentinel  shouted,  "  Who 
goes  there  ?  "  and  "  To  arms  !  "  One  of  the 
prince's  men,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  was 
sent  ahead  with  the  w^atchword — which  he  well 
knew.  On  his  pronouncing  it,  the  gate  of  the 
barracks  was  thrown  open,  and  the  prince, 
followed  by  his  supporters,  entered  the  yard. 

The  soldiers  composing  the  garrison  were  just 
getting  out  of  bed.  Those  few  who  were  already 
downstairs  soon  learnt  who  the  visitors  were,  and 
rushed  up  to  tell  their  comrades  that  the  prince, 
whose  name  was  so  familiar  to  them,  waited  at 
their  threshold.  The  soldiers  were  seized  with 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  them,  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  cried  "  Vive  le  Prince  !  "  Others 
hurried  downstairs  in  their  shirt -sleeves.  With- 
in half  an  hour  every  soldier  was  under  arms 
and  formed  in  battalion.  The  prince's  men 
stood  facing  it.  Between  the  companies  Napoleon 
and  his  friends  took  up  their  position. 

The  address  which  the  prince  now  delivered 
to  the  garrison  had  an  electrical  effect,  and  the 
men  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  just  as  the 
whole  battalion,  under  the  Pretender's  orders,  were 
about  to  quit  the  barracks  in  order  to  excite  the 
inhabitants  to  rally  round  the  Imperial  standard,  a 
first  check  was  experienced.  A  garrison  officer, 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  had  rushed 
to    Lieutenant-Colonel    Puygellier's    house     to 
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inform  him  of  what  was  happening  at  the  barracks. 
Instantly  the  officer  put  on  his  uniform,  and, 
rushing  to  the  spot,  forced  his  way  past  one 
of  the  prince's  sentinels,  and  dashing  through  the 
crowd  at  the  barrack-gates,  got  within  sight  of 
his  battalion,  and  waved  his  sword  to  them. 
Seeing  the  danger  their  chief  was  in — one  of 
the  Imperial  party  had  injudiciously  pointed  a 
revolver  at  his  head — the  soldiers  who,  a  few 
minutes  before,  had  shouted  "  Vive  le  Prince  !  " 
now  cried,  "  Vive  notre  Colonel !  " 

The  tide  of  feeling,  however,  quickly  turned 
again  in  favour  of  the  prince,  and  Colonel  Puy- 
gellier,  now  absolutely  powerless,  would  have 
been  shot  had  not  one  of  his  officers  rushed 
forward  and  shielded  him  with  his  own  body. 

Quitting  the  barrack-yard,  the  prince,  at  the 
head  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  now 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  old  town.  They  found 
the  gate  closed,  nor  did  their  united  efforts 
suffice  to  unhinge  it. 

The  enterprise  had  failed.  The  chiefs  of  the 
popular  movement,  who  were  to  second  the 
military  rising,  having  inferred  from  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  prince  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth 
that  something  had  occurred,  either  in  London 
or  at  sea,  to  put  the  French  authorities  on 
the  scent,  had  decamped  from  the  town. 
Forestier,  who  reached  Boulogne  towards  noon 
on  the  5th,  with  the  news  that  the  prince  would 
land  next  morning,  had  arrived  too  late. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  prince.  He  himself  wished  to  die — to 
be  shot  or  cut  down  by  his  enemies  ;  but  the 
friends  who  were  with  him  fairly  dragged  him 
down  to  the  sea-shore  in  the  hope  of  getting 
him  safely  on  board  the  Edinburgh  Castle. 
This  vessel  lay  some  distance  out  at  sea,  and  the 
signals  made  to  her  to  approach  the  land  were 
unanswered,  as  though  she  had  already  been 
seized  by  the  authorities. 

On  the  sand,  however,  a  small  boat  was  found. 
"  The  prince,*'  says  Orsi,  "  was  still  offering 
the  greatest  resistance.  Time  was  precious. 
The  ridges  of  the  cliffs  were  already  covered 
with  gendarmes,  followed  by  the  National 
Guard.  The  soldiers  of  the  42nd  regiment  had 
been  shut  up  in  barracks.  The  work  of  pursuing 
us  was  left  to  the  National  Guard  and  to  the 
gendarmes.  The  former  behaved  like  savages. 
Firing  soon  began  from  the  height  of  the  hill, 
and  gradually  increased.  We  could  hear  the 
whistling  of  the  bullets,  but  not  one  of  us  had 
yet  been  hit." 

The   prince  at   last   got   into  the  boat   with 


Colonel  Voisin,  Count  Persigny,  and  Galvani, 
whilst  Orsi  and  another  rushed  into  the 
waves  to  push  the  little  craft  into  deep  water. 
Then  the  National  Guard  opened  a  brisker  fire. 
Galvani  and  Voisin  were  wounded,  the  former 
in  the  right  hip,  while  the  latter  had  the  elbow 
of  his  left  arm  entirely  shattered.  The  boat  had 
now  in  the  confusion  got  capsized,  and  the 
prince  and  his  friends  disappeared  under  her. 
As  she  lay  keel  upwards  there  was  a  terrible 
discharge  of  musketry,  which  cut  open  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  fractured  the  keel  into 
matchwood.  Had  not  the  prince  and  his  friends 
been  at  that  instant  immersed,  they  must  have 
perished. 

For  some  time  the  prince  and  Count  Persigny 
remained  under  water,  and  Count  Orsi  began 
to  apprehend  that  they  might  be  drowning, 
when  both  appeared  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  shore  swimming  towards  the  Edinburgh 
Castle,  The  National  Guard  now  pointed  all 
their  muskets  at  the  prince,  but  by  some 
miraculous  accident  failed  to  hit  him.  At  last, 
just  as  he  was  reaching  the  steamer — which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Boulogne  authorities 
— a  boat,  with  several  officials  on  board  coming 
out  of  the  harbour,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  both 
he  and  his  fellow-swimmer  Persigny  found  them- 
selves prisoners.  They  were  taken  to  the  Vieux- 
Chiteau,  where  all  the  Imperialists  were  confined 
who  could  anywhere  be  discovered. 

The  few  days  which  followed  the  seizure  of 
the  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  arrest  of  the 
prince's  party  were  employed  by  the  Boulogne 
judicial  authorities  in  examining  the  English 
captain — by  name  Crow — and  his  crew  as  to 
what  they  had  seen,  known,  or  imagined  to  be 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticular part  played  by  each  person  on  board. 

One  morning  the  prisoners  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prince,  brought  together  in  a 
room,  where  Captain  Crow  and  his  first  mate 
were  requested  to  look  at  every  one  of  them, 
and  see  if  they  could  distinguish  the  man  who 
had  given  orders  for  the  steamer  to  anchor  off 
Wimereux.     Both  pointed  to  Count  Orsi. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  judicialformalities 
had  been  gone  through  at  Boulogne  the  prince 
was  conveyed  to  Paris,  to  be  arraigned  with  his 
associates  before  the  Court  of  Peers  on  a 
charge  of  having  engaged  in  an  expedition  whose 
object  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. At  length,  two  months  later,  the  day  of 
the  trial  arrived. 

The   prince  was  defended    by   the   eloquent 
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advocate  M.  Berryer,  assisted  by  M.  Marie.  The  principle  you  have  recognised  ;  the  cause 
On  being  called  upon  himself  to  speak  he  claimed  you  have  served  ;  the  defeat  you  wish  to  avenge. 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  enterprise,  and  ,  Yes,  you  and  myself  are  of  one  mind,  and  my 
concluded  with  these  magnanimous  words  : —       I  sole  aspiration  now  is  to  bear  the  full  jjenalty  of 

"  I  repeat  that  I  had  no  accomplices.     Alone  i  the  defection  of  others. 
1  formed  my  plan.     Not  a  soul  knew  beforehand         "  Representative  as  I  am  of  a  political  cause,  I 
what  were  my  projects,    my   resources,  or   my  ,  cannot   accept  as  judge   of  my  desires   and   my 
hopes.      If  I  am  guilty  towards   anyone  it  is    actions  a  political  tribunal.     Your  forms  impede 
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towards  my  friends  alone.  Yet  let  them  not 
accuse  me  of  lightly  abusing  such  courage  and 
devotion  as  theirs.  They  will  understand  the 
motives  of  honour  and  of  prudence  which  for- 
bade my  revealing  to  them  how  wide  and 
powerful  were  the  reasons  on  which  my  hope 
of  success  was  founded. 

"One  last  word,  gentlemen,  I  represent  be- 
fore you  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a  defeat.  The 
principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  the 
cause    is  the   empire  ;  the   defeat   is    Waterloo. 


on  no  one.  You  are  the  victorious  party.  I 
have  no  justice  to  expect  from  you,  and  I  wish 
nothing  from  your  generosity." 

The  sentence  on  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was 
imprisonment  for  life,  that  on  Count  Orsi  im- 
prisonment for  five  years  ;  while  the  other  con- 
spirators were  condemned  to  punishments  which 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  they 
had  played  in  the  disastrous  expedition. 

The  case  of  the  Due  de  Praslin— tried,  like 
that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  at  the  Luxemburg — was 
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very  painful  and  very  dramatic.  The  duke  was  a  I  happy  one.  Many  children  were  born  of  the 
member  of  the  Choiseul  family,  whose  name  he  union  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1841  that  any  sign 
bore  in  addition  to  his  own.  Under  Louis  Philippe  |  of  disagreement  manifested  itself  between    the 
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he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duchess  1  husband  and  the  wife.  The  jealousy  of  the 
of  Orleans,  and  in  1845,  having  previously  been  a  latter  was  then  roused  ;  not,  it  was  afterwards 
deputy,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1824  he  said,  for  the  first  time.  A  young  lady  named 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  Henriette  Deluzy-Desportes  had  just  been  en- 
and  that  marriage,  for  seventeen  years,  seemed  a    gaged  as  governess.     She  was  lively,  graceful, 
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and  moderately  pretty,  and  soon  gained  such  an 
ascendency  over  her  pupils  as  well  as  over  the 
duke  as  to  cause  the  duchess  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness. To  make  matters  worse,  the  duchess  was 
advised  by  her  husband  not  to  trouble  herself 
any  more  about  the  education  of  her  children, 
which  was  now,  he  said,  in  excellent  hands.  At 
last,  after  suffering  the  deepest  vexation  i^of  which 
she  gave  a  touching  account  in  her  private  diary, 
found  after  her  death),  she  resolved  to  apply  for 
a  separation.  Then,  to  avoid  all  scandal,  the 
old  marshal  made  representations  to  his  son-in- 
law,  while  two  other  persons  addressed  remon- 
strances to  Mile.  Deluzy:  An  arrangement  was 
entered  into  by  which  the  duchess  agreed  to 
abandon  the  lawsuit  while  Mile.  Deluzy  was  to 
leave  the  house.  The  marshal  agreed  to  pay  her 
r^n  annuity  of  1,500  francs,  which  was  guaranteed 
by  the  duchess.    The  arrangement  was  made  in 


left  the  Paris  house  the  whole  Praslin  family 
started  for  the  duke's  country  place  at  Vaux- 
Praslin.  They  were  not  to  return  to  Paris  until 
the  17th  of  August.  Meanwhile  the  duke  made 
three  journeys  to  Paris,  remaining  there  each 
time  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  he  never  foiled 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mile.  Deluzy,  who  had  gone  to 
live  with  a  schoolmistress  in  the  Rue  Harlay. 
The  valet  who  accompanied  the  duke  on  all 
these  journeys  remarked  on  one  occasion  that 
the  governess  saw  the  duke  back  to  the  railway 
station,  and  on  wishing  him  good-bye  burst  into 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  Praslin  family 
returned  to  Paris,  intending  to  go  on  to  Dieppe 
for  the  sea-bathing.  The  duke  at  once  drove  to 
the  school  where  Mile.  Deluzy  was  staying.  She 
wished,  it  seemed,  to  be  engaged  in  this  school 
as  teacher  ;  but  before  signing  the  engagement 


the  month  of  June,  1847  ;  and  on  the  i8th  of 
July  following  Mile.  Deluzy  left  the  Hotel  Se- 
bastiani  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore, 
where  the  Praslin  family  had  taken  up  their 
residence.  The  duchess  had  gained  the  victory. 
But  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  things,  and  felt  that  she  was  still 
menaced  by  an  approaching  danger.  Her  husband, 
it  appeared,  had  uttered  some  dark  threats.  "  He 
will  never  forgive  me,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary. 
"  The  future  terrifies  me.  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without    trembling."      The    day   the   governess 


the  schoolmistress  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
from  the  Duchess  de  Praslin  a  letter  recom- 
mending Mile.  Deluzy,  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  truth  of  certain  reports  which  had 
got  abroad  respecting  her  conduct  while  governess 
in  the  ducal  family. 

The  duke  promised  to  get  the  required  letter 
from  his  wife,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mile. 
Deluzy  should  call  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  Hotel  Sebastiani,  in  order,  in 
the  first  place,  to  express  her  regret  to  the 
duchess,  and  afterwards  to  ask  for  the  letter. 
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which,  according  to  the  duke,  Mme.  de  PrasHn 
would  be  sure,  under  the  circumstances,  to  give. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  evening,  and  when,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  duke  got  home,  the  duchess 
was  in  bed.  After  wishing  his  daughter  good- 
night the  duke  went  to  his  room,  which,  like 
his  wife's,  was  on  the  ground  floor,  the  two 
communicating  with  one  another  by  a  corridor. 
The  house  was  dark,  except  in  the  duchess's 
room,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  keep  a  lamp 
burning  all  night. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  shrieks  were 
heard  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  duchess's  bell 
rang  violently.  The  duke's  valet  and  the 
duchess's  maid  were  awakened  by  the  noise. 
They  got  up,  dressed  hurriedly,  and  were  soon 
outside  their  mistress's  room,  which,  contrary 
to  custom,  they  found  bolted.  Shrieks,  groans, 
and  other  sounds,  as  of  blows,  were  still  heard. 
Then  someone  seemed  to  be  rushing  across  the 
bedroom,  interrupted  here  and  there,  as  if  by 
an  obstacle.  The  two  servants  tried  to  get 
through  another  door  communicating  with  the 
drawing-room,  but  this  also  was  fastened. 

They  cried  out  "  Madam  !  "  "  Madam  !  "  but 
received  no  answer.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  gasps  and  groans.  They  hurried  into  the 
garden  ;  but  the  windows,  both  of  the  duchess's 
bedroom  and  of  her  boudoir,  were  closed,  as  they 
generally  were.  At  one  point,  however,  they 
found  open  the  door  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
antechamber  which  separated  the  duke's  apart- 
ment from  that  of  the  duchess.  The  servants 
entered.  It  was  quite  dark  ;  but  on  lighting  a 
lamp  they  found  the  duchess  lying  on  the  ground, 
her  head  resting  on  a  settee,  with  nothing  on  but 
a  chemise,  and  bathed  in  blood.  In  a  few 
moments  the  alarm  was  given  throughout  the 
house.  The  duke  came  out  of  his  room.  He 
wore  a  grey  dressing-gown.  There  was  a  wild 
expression  in  his  eyes,  and,  striking  his  hands 
against  the  wall  and  against  his  own  head,  he 
kept  repeating,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
Then,  casting  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  he  uttered 
cries  of  despair.  The  duchess  was  still  living  ; 
but  soon  breathed  her  last  without  being  able 
to  utter  one  word.  In  a  short  time  two  com- 
missaries of  police  arrived,  who  proceeded  to 
a  preliminary  examination.  The  body  was 
examined  by  three  doctors,  when  five  wounds 
were  discovered  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  eight  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  The 
jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery  had  both 
been  cut,  and  blood  was  still  flowing  from  these 
wounds.      There   were   wounds,   too,   on    both 


I  hands,  evidently  caused  by  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
instrument  at  which  the  unhappy  victim  had 
clutched.  The  face  was  marked  with  scratches 
round  the  mouth,  indicating  a  struggle  in  which 
the  duke  had  attempted  to  stifle  his  wife's  cries. 
This  struggle  had  evidently  been  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  All  the  furniture  had  been  upset. 
Both  the  bed  and  the  carpet  were  covered  with 
blood  ;  and  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room  was,  all  round  the  lock  and  the  bolts, 
marked  by  bloodstained  fingers. 

Who  were  the  assassins  ?  Traces  of  blood 
were  found  in  the  corridor  leading  from  the 
apartment  of  the  duchess  to  that  of  the  duke. 
A  loaded  pistol,  too,  was  picked  up  in  the 
duchess's  room,  with  spots  of  blood  on  the 
barrel,  and  with  hairs,  evidently  those  of  the 
victim,  sticking  to  it.  The  duke,  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had  himself  brought 
the  pistol  into  the  bedroom  on  hearing  the 
duchess's  first  cries,  and  that  the  traces  of  blood 
might  have  been  produced  by  him  after  he  had 
raised  the  body  of  his  wife  and  was  going  back 
to  his  own  room. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  the  prefect  of  police,  the 
procureur-general,  the  procureur  of  the  king,  and 
the  examining  judge  of  the  district  appeared. 
General  Sebastiani,  brother  of  the  marshal  and 
uncle  of  the  murdered  woman,  also  arrived,  and 
turned*  faint  at  the  sight  before  him.  The 
duke's  valet  hurried  to  his  master's  bedroom  for 
a  glass  of  water,  and  found  the  place  in  strange 
disopder.  The  mantelpiece  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  papers  just  burned,  and  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  bottle  con- 
taining water.  The  valet  was  about  to  pour  out 
a  glass  when  the  duke  stopped  him,  and  going  to 
the  window,  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
into  the  garden,  saying  that  the  water  was  dirty. 
All  the  servants  were  called  in,  when  the  valet 
observed  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  search 
in  the  duke's  own  room.  In  the  pockets  of  his 
dressing-gown  were  found  various  objects  stained 
with  blood,  the  remains  of  papers,  burnt,  and  of 
a  handkerchief,  partly  consumed.  The  dressing- 
gown  had  in  various  places  been  recently  washed. 
It  was  only  now  that  the  law  officers  seemed  to 
suspect  the  duke.  After  interrogating  M.  de 
Praslin,  whose  explanations  were  clumsy  and 
incomplete,  they  again  visited  his  room,  where 
they  found  a  knife  with  blood-stains  on  the 
handle,  a  dagger,  a  yataghan,  and  a  hunting-knife. 
His  hands  were  examined,  and  several  scratches 
found  upon  them.  On  his  right  arm  was  a  recent 
bruise,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  the  violent 
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impress  of  a  finger  ;  on  his  right  hand  a  wound, 
which  apparently  had  been  produced  by  a  bite  ; 
on  the  first  finger  of  this  hand  another  wound  of  I 
the  same  kind  ;  on  the  left  hand  several  scratches, 
apparently  made  by  human  nails  ;  on  the  left 
leg  a  deep  contusion.  At  the  same  time  no  sign  : 
of  robberj-  or  of  housebreaking  could  anywhere 
be  seen. 

Doubt  was  no  longer  possible.     The  Due  de 
Praslin  was  the  assassin  of  his  wife.     As  regards  \ 


menaces  of  the  wife  exasperated  the  husband 
to  such  a  point  that  he  at  length  lost  all  self- 
control.  In  spite  of  her  explanations,  Mile. 
Deluzj-  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  under 
the  accusation  of  being  the  duke's  accomplice. 
It  was  proved  that  she  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  him  since  leaving  the 
house,  and  that  he  had  been  to  see  her  on  the 
evening  before  the  night  on  which  the  crime 
was  committed. 


the  moral  evidence,  it  appeared  that  for  a- long 
time  past  there  had  been  a  grave  misunder- 
standing between  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  and 
that  there  had  been  intimate  relations  between 
the  duke  and  Mile.  Deluzy.  The  governess  was 
arrested  and  interrogated,  when  she  denied  abso- 
lutely that  there  had  been  any  relations  of  an 
improper  character  between  herself  and  the  duke. 
Her  answers,  however,  threw  light  on  the  terrible 
drama  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  Praslin 
family.  M.  de  Praslin,  she  said,  had  entrusted 
her  exclusively  with  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren, and  this  confidence  on  his  part  wounded  the 
duchess  both  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother.  She 
threatened  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  separation, 
and,  according  to    Mile.   Deluzy,  the   perpetual 


As  regarded  the  duke,  the  law  officers  held 
that  his  privilege  as  a  peer  exempted  him  firom 
arrest,  though  he  had  been  taken  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  flagrante  delicto.  It  was  thought 
sufficient  to  have  him  watched  in  his  own  house, 
under  the  surveillance  of  police  agents  ;  and  as 
King  Louis  Philippe  was  at  Eu,  a  special  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  him,  begging  him  to  convoke 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  a  high  court  of  justice. 

But  already  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  who  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  fits  of  vomiting,  followed 
by  an  ardent  thirst  and  complete  prostration. 
The  doctors  thought  at  first  that  he  was  suffering 
from  cholera,  but  they  afterwards  believed  that 
he   had    taken    poison.      Meanwhile   the    order 
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convoking  the  Court  of  Peers  reached  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  August.  The  President,  Duke 
Pasquier,  at  once  issued  a  warrant  against  M.  de 
Praslin ;  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
execute  it  forthwith. 
The  Due  de   Praslin's       ,— 

rounded  by  angry 
crowds ;  and  of  so 
deadly  a  character  was 
the  rage  manifested 
against  him  that  it 
was  not  until  three 
days  afterwards,  at  five 
in  the  morning,  that 
the  authorities  con- 
sidered it  safe  to  re- 
move him  to  the  prison 
attached  to  the  Luxem- 
burg Palace. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving 
his  house  the  police 
found  upon  him  a  little 
flask  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  laudanum  and 
arsenical  acid,  of  which 
he  had  drunk  half. 
Notwithstanding  his 
enfeebled  condition, 
President  Pasquier,  as- 
sisted by  a  commission 
of  six  members  of  the 
Court  of  Peers,  sub- 
jected him  to  an  inter- 
rogatory. Neither  a 
positive  confession  nor 
a  formal  denial  could 
be  obtained  from  him. 
His  physical  condition, 
meanwhile,  became 
worse  and  worse.  On 
the  second  day  he  was 
delirious,  and  on  the 
third  he  expired.  The 
analysis  made  by  Orfila 
and  Ambroise  Tardieu 
showed  the  presence 
in  the  stomach   of  a   great  quantity  of  arsenic. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Court  of  Peers  met 
in  secret  conclave,  when  it  received  from  the 
chancellor  and  president  a  report  of  the  ex- 
amination through  which  the  accused  had  passed. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  report  was  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  "  This 
presumption,"  concluded  Duke  Pasquier,  "  was, 


unhappily,  only  too  well  founded.  The  prisoner 
has  pronounced  judgment  and  condemnation  on 
himself.  He  succumbed  seven  days  and  a  half 
after  the  moment  when,  with  atrocious  barbarity. 


1 


he  immolated  the  most  innocent,  the  most  pure, 
the  most  interesting  of  victims.  This  interval, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  ordinary 
judges,  pursuing  their  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  to  bring  completely  to  light 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  the  horrible  cir- 
cumstances which,  from  day  to  day,  have  made 
it  still  more  clear." 
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The  death  of  the  criminal  brought  the  labours 
of  the  court  to  an  end.  "  But  yet,"  said  the 
president,  as  he  concluded  his  communication 
of  the  report,  "  it  was  to  be  desired  that  the 
reparation  should  have  been  as  complete  as  was 
the  crime  itself.  In  such  an  affair  as  this  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law  should 
have  been  proclaimed  more  forcibly  than 
ever." 

The  body  of  the  Due  de  Praslin  was  buried 
secretly  at  night  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  the 
southern  cemetery,  his  grave  not  being  marked 
even  by  a  cross. 

Mile.  Deluzy  was  taken  before  a  police  magis- 
trate, when,  on  a  proof  of  alibi,  the  case  was 
dismissed,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

This  terrible  affair  had  beyond  doubt  a  political 
effect,  from  the  conviction  with  which  it  inspired 
the  French  people  generally  that  there  existed 
in  France  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
the  rich.  The  Court  of  Peers  did  its  duty,  and, 
in  its  desire  to  show  how  fully  it  recognised  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  it  com- 
municated every  document  connected  with  the 
trial  to  the  public  press.  But  the  duke,  in  spite 
of  the  crushing  evidence  against  him,  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  own  house,  when  an 
ordinary  criminal  would  have  been  at  once  taken 
to  prison.  No  ordinary  criminal,  again,  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  obtain  poison.  The 
circumstances,  moreover,  under  which  the  duke 
had  been  buried  were  suspicious ;  and  many 
believed  that  he  did  not  die  at  all  of  the  poison — 
so  slow  in  its  action — but  that  he  was  enabled  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  reach  England,  where,  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  being  publicly  an- 
nounced in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  was  quietly 
living. 

So  much  for  the  remarkable  trials  of  which 
the  Luxemburg  has  been  the  scene. 


When,  in  1848,  the  Republic  was  for  the 
second  time  established  in  France,  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  abolished  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
great  revolutionary  year  the  members  of  the 
commission  for  the  organisation  of  labour,  wear- 
ing their  blouses,  seated  themselves  on  the  softly- 
cushioned  benches  of  what  had  been  formerly 
known  as  la  chambre  haute.  It  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  commission  that  "national 
workshops  "  were  opened,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  unemployed,  who  loudly  asserted 
their  "right  to  labour"  ;  and  it  was  on  the  closing 
of  the  national  workshops,  whose  cost  the 
Government  was  at  last  unable  to  meet,  that 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
broke  out.  With  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Senate,  under  the  Second  Empire,  the  Luxem- 
burg Palace  became  once  more  its  place  of 
meeting. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  gardens  in 
which  the  palace  stands.  With  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  London  they  will  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison ;  though  a  French  descriptive  writer 
declares  that  they  combine,  with  the  ordinary 
attractions  of  the  garden,  the  beauty  of  the 
park  and  even,  in  certain  solitary  corners,  the 
wildness  of  the  forest. 

The  Luxemburg  Gardens  are,  in  any  case, 
adorned  by  two  beautiful  fountains.  They  are 
enlivened,  too,  every  afternoon  by  the  music  of  a 
military  band  ;  and  they  enclose  at  one  end  a 
most  interesting  museum,  the  Musee  de  Minera- 
logie,  forming  part  of  the  National  School  of 
Mines. 

The  admirable  picture  gallery  in  the  Luxem- 
burg  Palace  is  occupied  by  the  works  of  living 
masters  alone.  It  is  not  until  an  artist  is  dead 
that  his  paintings  are  held  worthy  of  being 
transported  to  that  national  Walhalla  of  pictorial 
heroes,  the  Louvre. 
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THE    PRISONS    OF    PARIS. 
La  Sant^— La  Roquette— The  Conciergerie— The  Mans— Sainte-P^Iagie—Saint-Lazare— Prison  Regulations. 


THE  Luxemburg,  though  only  from  time  to 
time  (and  usually  at  intervals  of  several  years) 
transformed  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  has  a 
prison  permanently  attached  to  it.  The  apartments 
reserved  for  prisoners  of  state  have,  however, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  prisons 
of  Paris.  These  abound  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
Not  far  from  the  end  of  the  Luxemburg  Gardens, 
and  close  to  the  Boulevard  Saint- Jacques,  is  the 
prison  of  La  Sante — built  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  six 
millions  of  francs,  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
thousand  prisoners  :  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Paris  prisons.  But  before 
leaving  the  Boulevard  Saint- Jacques  and  the 
Place  Saint -Jacques,  to  which  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint-Jacques  directly  leads,  a  word 
must  be  said  about  the  open  space  formerly 
closed  by  the  ancient  Barriere  Saint-Jacques. 
During  twenty  years,  from  1832  to  1851,  the 
Place  Saint- Jacques  was  the  scene  of  public 
executions.  Here,  while  the  scaffold  was  being 
erected,  the  innumerable  taverns  of  the  barrier 
were  crowded  with  revellers,  who,  after  supping 
all  night,  remained  at  the  windows  of  the  rooms 
they  had  hired  at  great  cost,  in  order  early  the 
next  morning  to  see  the  guillotine  at  work. 
Similar  scenes  took  place  in  our  own  capital  when 
murderers  were  publicly  hanged  outside  New- 
gate ;  scenes  which  have  been  described  in 
admirable  prose  and  in  perfect  verse  by 
Thackeray  and  by  Ingoldsby. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  have  played  an  important 
part  in  history,  though  the  most  historical  of 
them  no  longer  exist.  With  the  exception  of 
Saint-Lazare  and  the  Conciergerie,  which  still 
preserve  some  vestiges  of  the  past,  the  prisons 
that  figure  so  largely  in  the  annals  of  France 
have  vanished. 

Paris  has  been  described  by  a  well-known 
French  writer  as  a  "city  of  destruction." 
Edifices  fraught  with  the  memories  of  ages 
fall,  he  complains,  under  the  hand  of  the 
municipal  destroyer  like  castles  built  of  cards. 
If  there  is  a  house  which  dates  back  even  to  the 
seventeenth  century  it  has  to  be  looked  for  at 
the  end  of  some  court  or  alley,  which  has 
escaped    the    pickaxe    and    hammer   by   sheer 


insignificance.  Even  as  regards  churches,  there 
are  few  which  are  more  than  three  or  four 
generations  old.  When  we  have  counted  Notre 
Dame,  the  two  churches  of  Saint-Germain,  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  and  one  or  two  temples  of  lesser 
importance,  we  have  to  leap  to  Saint-Eustache 
and  Saint-Sulpice,.  and  thence  take  a  big  bound 
to  the  Madeleine.  This  eternal  demolition  by 
architects  who  wish  to  outdo  their  predecessors 
is  a  matter  of  keen  lament  to  archaeologists  and 
to  writers  like  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  declares 
that  the  only  pickaxe  he  can  forgive  is 
the  one  that  overthrew  the  Bastille,  and  that 
he  forgives  it  because  it,  at  the  same  time, 
"  overthrew  everything  else." 

Qf  all  the  historical  prisons  of  Paris  one  only 
can  be  said  to  exist  to-day — the  Conciergerie.  It 
preserves  an  air  of  the  past  by  virtue  of  a  few 
antiquities  which  still  belong  to  it :  such  as  the 
two  big  towers  on  the  quay,  the  large  walls 
inside,  the  large  table  in  the  courtyard,  at  which 
Saint  Louis  is  reported  to  have  fed  the  poor,  the 
room  in  which  Damiens  was  confined,  and  the 
dungeon  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  1830  Paris  could  boast — or  perhaps  one 
should  say  blush  for — twenty  civil  prisons.  Not 
a  few  of  these  consisted  of  old  convents  or  other 
buildings  converted  into  state  gaols  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  such  places  were  neither 
salubrious  nor  secure.  The  prisoners  were  not 
even  divided  into  categories.  In  the  present 
day  eight  or  nine  prisons  suflSce  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  convicts,  and  admit  of  a  regular 
classification. 

First,  there  is  a  lock-up,  or  maison  de  depdt^ 
at  the  prefecture  of  police.  Then  there  are 
three  "preventive"  prisons — Mazas  and  La 
Sant^  for  men  and  the  Conciergerie  for  both 
sexes.  One  portion  of  Saint-Lazare  is  also  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  sex. 
Sainte-Pelagie  and  Saint-Lazare — the  first  for 
men  and  the  second  for  women — are  houses  of 
correction  fof  prisoners  sentenced  to  one  year  or 
less.  It  is  at  Sainte-Pelagie  that  political 
prisoners  are  for  the  most  part  confined.  In 
La  Roquette  are  lodged  prisoners  under  sentence 
of   death  and  offenders    condemned  to    more 
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The  regime  imposed  at  La  Roquette  is  uni-  ■  times  be  committed.  The  administration  of  La 
form,  and  applies  without  distinction  to  all  1  Roquette  consists  of  a  governor,  a  chaplain,  a 
classes  of  offenders.  Everyone  within  the  walls  ;  physician,  two  clerks  (senior  and  junior),  a 
rises  at  5.0  a.m.,  does  ten  hours'  work  relieved     brigadier,  an  under-brigadier,  fourteen  warders, 


by  intervals  for  food  and  recreation,  and  goes  to 
bed  at  half-past  seven,  passing  the  night  in  a 
strongly  bolted  cell,  of  which  the  sole  furniture 


dispenser,  a  laundress,  and  a  sutler.  Nearly 
two  dozen  prisoners,  moreover,  are  employed 
about  the  establishment  as  auxiliaries. 
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is  an  iron  bedstead.  An  exception,  however,  as 
regards  sleeping,  is  made  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
liable  to  epileptic  fits,  or  who  have  attempted  to 
commit  suicide.  These  sleep  in  special  dormi- 
tories under  the  careful  inspection  of  warders. 
One  room,  moreover,  is  set  apart  for  fever 
patients.  Another  is  reserved  for  those  prisoners 
who  have  softened  the  rigour  of  their  confine- 
ment by  particularly  good  behaviour  or — what 
gome  will  think  less  admirable — by  informing 
against  their  accomplices.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  accomplices  so  betrayed  find  their  way 
to  the  same  gaol,  and  if  the  informers  were 
not   isolated  deeds  of  vengeance   might  some- 


At  -certain  periods  gangs  of  convicts  are 
transferred  from  La  Roquette  to  provincial  state 
prisons  or  houses  of  correction.  Before  their 
departure,  however,  they  are  most  rigorously 
searched  lest  they  should  have  upon  them  any 
sort  of  instrument  which  might  assist  them  to 
escape  from  their  future  residence.  One  tool  in 
particular,  the  invention  of  inveterate  criminals, 
is  always  an  object  of  apprehension  with  the 
authorities  on  such  occasions.  This  consists  of 
a  kind  of  diminutive  fret-saw,  which  by  a 
miracle  of  patience  can  be  made  out  of  scraps  of 
metal,  and  with  which  thick  iron  bars  can  some- 
times  be  cut  through.     It  was  a  saw  of  this 
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family  that  Ainsworth's  prison-hero  employed 
to  sever  the  bar  of  his  Newgate  cell. 

Since  i8>i  the  Paris  executioner  has  been 
accustomed  to  perform  his  grim  functions  in  front 
of  La  Roquette.  A  number  of  massive  stones 
which,  forming  a  square,  are  let  into  the  pave- 
ment outside,  serve  as  basis  for  the  temporary 
erection  of  the  guillotine  whenever  a  head  is 
to  fall.  The  surface  of  these  stones  is  level  with 
that  of  the  pavement,  and  many  a  pedestrian 
walks  over  them  without  dreaming  of  their 
sinister  utility.  The  guillotine  is  usually  put  up 
during  the  night ;  but  despite  the  early  hour  at 
which,  thanks  to  this  precaution,  executions  take 
place,  the  spectacle  of  decapitation  always 
draws  a  crowd  of  curious  persons,  Consisting,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  largely  of  women  and  youths,  who 
will  brave  all  the  rigours  of  a  winter's  night  in 
order  to  witness  from  the  front  rank  the 
death  of  some  wretch,  notorious  or  obscure. 
It  was  on  the  Place  de  la  Roquette  that 
Verger  (assassin  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris), 
Orsini  (the  would-be  destroyer  of  Napoleon 
III.),  La  Pommerais  (the  poisoning  doctor), 
and  many  other  criminal  celebrities,  were 
executed,  "Perhaps,"  says  a  fanciful  French 
writer,  "  during  the  fatal  night  which  preceded 
their  last  hour  they  heard  the  nailing-down 
of  the  guillotine  planks  ;  for  La  Roquette  is 
the  gaol  where  those  under  death-sentence  are 
lodged  in  a  special  cell."  This  cell  is  cold  and 
gloomy  :  a  bed  and  a  table  constitute  its  furni- 
ture. It  is  here  that  the  condemned  man  gets 
his  last  snatch  of  sleep,  if  indeed  he  can  sleep  at 
all  ;  it  is  hence  that,  after  a_  last  "  toilette,"  he 
steps  forth  to  make  his  exit  by  that  prison 
doorway  which  to  him  is  the  threshold  of 
eternity. 

The  Conciergerie  is  the  gaol  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  It  gained  a  sinister  celebrity 
during  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  periods  of 
French  history.  This  sombre  prison  abounds  in 
recollections  of  those  strifes  and  miseries  by 
which  royal  epochs  were  too  often  characterised, 
and  of  that  vengeance  and  blind  fury  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Revolution.  Every  political 
movement,  every  religious  passion,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  horrors  which  mark  the  annals 
of  this  institution. 

The  Conciergerie  is  an  appendage  to  the  Palais 
de  Justice  ;  and  when  this  palace,  which  was 
originally  a  fortress,  became  the  residence  of  the 
French  kings,  it  served  as  prison.  It  would 
appear  to  have  been  built  about  the  same  time 


as  the  palace,  though  it  has  undergone  sundrj' 
alterations  and  enlargements  during  successive 
ages. 

Reconstructed  by  Saint  Louis,  the  Conciergerie, 
as  its  name  indicates,  included  the  residence  of  the 
prison-governor..  The  "  concierge "  of  the 
palace  was  no  unimportant  personage.  He  was 
in  a  certain  way  the  governor  of  the  royal 
mansion,  and  all  royal  prisoners  were  under  his 
charge.  He  could  administer  petty  justice  in  the 
palace  and  its  surroundings,  and  he  appointed  a 
bailiff  to  carry  out  the  law  in  his  name.  His 
privileges  were  extensive  enough.  It  was  he  whom 
merchants  had  to  pay  for  the  right  of  exposing 
their  wares  for  sale  at  the  Palais  Royal.  In  1348 
the  concierge  took  the  official  title  of  bailiff.  More 
than  one  person  of  high  distinction  has  held  this 
office  :  Philippe  de  Savoisi,  friend  of  Charles  VI., 
for  instance,  and  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  the  his- 
toriographer of  that  monarch's  reign.  Louis  XL's 
famous  physician,  Jacques  Coictier,  was  the  first 
who  united  the  functions  of  bailiff  with  those  of 
concierge. 

The  concierge-bailiff  of  the  Palais  had  on 
many  points  a  discretionary  power  over  the 
prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie.  He  himself  taxed 
the  food  he  supplied  to  them,  and  fixed  the  rate 
of  hire  for  the  furniture  they  used  ;  and  more 
than  one  prisoner,  released  by  order  of  justice, 
found  himself  retained  at  the  Conciergerie 
until  he  could  pay  his  bill  for  board  and 
lodging.  The  post  of  concierge-bailifF  lasted 
until  the  Revolution.  The  cases  which  came 
beneath  the  jurisdiction  of  this  functionary 
were  tried  in  a  large  hall  of  the  palace.  These 
were  cases  of  misdoing  which  had  occurred 
within  the  palace  walls. 

One  of  the  most  ghastly  scenes  ever  enacted 
within  the  walls  of  the  Conciergerie  was  that  in 
which,  diiringthequarrels  between  the  Armagnacs 
and  the  Bourguignons,  those  ruffian  supporters 
of  the  latter  party,  known  as  the  "  cabochiens," 
invaded  the  gaol  and  killed  the  crowd  of 
prisoners  within  it,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex. 
The  court  of  the  palace  was  inundated  with 
blood  and  strewn  with  corpses.  The  Count 
d'Armagnac,  Constable  of  France,  six  bishops, 
and  numerous  members  of  the  Paris  Parliament 
expired  under  the  blades  of  the  assassins. 

The  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerip,  built  at  the 
level  of  the  Seine,  were  dark  aflfl  unhealthy: 
the  light  of  day  could  never  penetrate  to  them. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  several  pestilences, 
caused  by  the  filthy  condition  of  the  prisoners 
combined  with  insufficiency  of  food,  broke  out 
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at  the  Conciergerie  and  awakened   the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities.     On  the  31st  June,  1543, 
beds   were   for   the  first    time    placed    in   the 
apartment  known  as  the  infirmary  ;  and  it  was 
about  this  period  that  the  gaolers  were  instructed 
not  to  ill-treat  the  wretches 
beneath  their  charge,  They 
were  to  treat  them  "  gently 
and  humanely,  to   provide 
them  with  water  and  straw, 
to  procure  them  the  services 
of   priests,   etc."     In  spite 
of  these  reforms,  the  Con- 
ciergerie long  remained  the 
most    unhealthy   prison   in 
Paris. 

In  1776,  during  the  fire 
at '  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
a  great  part  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames ;  nor  was  the  mis- 
chief repaired  until  some 
years  afterwards.  The  fire 
had  already  reached  one  of 
the  towers  occupied  by 
the  prisoners,  when  the 
officials  were  for  the 
first  time  warned  of  their 
danger  by  their  cries  for 
help. 

During  the  revolutionary 
period  the  number  of 
prisoners  shut  up  in  the 
Conciergerie  sometimes  rose 
to  1,200.  At  the  time  of 
the  September  massacre 
this  prison  was  the  scene 
of  a  horrible  slaughter. 
According  to  documents  of 
indisputable  exactness,  close 
on  three  hundred  persons 
fell,  at  the  Conciergerie, 
beneath  the  weapons  of 
the  agents  of  popular 
vengeance.    The  "  Septem- 


from  a  sabre,  and  various  other  atrocious  tortures 
inflicted  upon  her  before  she  expired. 

Whilst  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  was  accom- 
plishing its  bloody  work,  the  Conciergerie  served, 

so  to  say,  as  the  antechamber  to  the  scaffold. 


brisseu 


how 


spared  all  the  women. 
with  one  exception.  A  poor  wretch,  known 
as  the  "pretty  flower-girl"  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  had,  in  a  moment  of  furious  jealousy, 
mutilated  a  R-ench  guard,  her  lover  ;  and  she 
was  now  put  to  death  with  unheard-of  cruelty. 
According  to  Pelletier's  account  she  was  attached 
to  a  stake,  naked,  her  feet  nailed  to  the 
ground,    her    breasts   were   cut   off   with    blows 


Most  of  the  proscribed  were  shut  up  in  this 
prison,  whence  thej'  issued  only  to  mount  the 
fetal  cart  which  was  to  convey  them  to  their 
slaughter.  At  this  period,  the  chambers  being 
too  small,  prisoners  were  huddled  together,  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  in  a  space  of  twenty  feet 
square,  without  distinction  of  social  position, 
age,  or  sex.     Big  dogs,  let  loose  at  night  in  the 
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courtyards,  completed  the  system  of  surveillance  ; 
these  were  the  most  dreaded  gaolers  of  all.  Ac 
a  time  when  &mine  threatened  the  capital,  the 
prisoners'  rations  were  reduced.  Soon  a  regu- 
lation was  made  that  all  meals  should  be  taken 
in  common,  at  a  cost  of  two  francs  a  head,  and 
that  the  rich  and  aristocratic  prisoners  should 
pay  for  the  rest,   "  DroUy  enough,"  says  Mercier, 


Camille  Desmoulins,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
Madame  Elizaheth,  her  sister,  and  a  host  of 
other  less  distinguished  victims,  passed  from  the 
Conciergerie  to  the  scaffold.  In  this  same 
prison,  at  a  later  date,  Robespierre  and  his 
partisans  awaited  the  hour  of  their  execution. 
Under  the  Restoration  the  chamber  in  which 
Marie  Antoinette  was  confined  was  turned  into  a 


"  the  estimation  in  which  these  gentlemen  were 
held  depended  on  the  number  of  ragged  wretches 
they  fed,  just  as  it  formerly  did  in  the  world  on 
the  number  of  their  horses,  their  mistresses, 
their  dogs,  and  their  lackeys."  Despite  the 
horror  of  their  situation,  the  prisoners  of  the 
Conciergerie  preserved  the  frivolous  and  licentious 
habits  of  the  epicurean  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  threw  away  the  last  hours  of 
their  lives  on  games  of  all  kinds,  or  on  amorous 
intrigues  ;  they  laughed  at  everything— even  the 
guillotine.  Royalists,  aristocrats,  and  popular 
leaders  were  carried  to  the  Conciergerie  by  the 
flux  or  reflux  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  lived 
together  in  a  fatal  stateof  indifference,  disdaining 
to  dispute  their  head  with  the  executioner.  Few 
took  the  trouble  even  to  curse  their  judges; 
many  died  singing  a  song.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  intrepidity  that  Beauharnais,  Danton, 


chapel,  thfe  pavement  alone  remaining  as  it  was 
in  1794.  Since  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Con- 
ciergerie has  received  many  prisoners  who  have 
become  historical,  with  Louvel  among  them, 
the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Berri, 

The  torture  which  many  of  the  wretched 
prisoners  underwent  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
part  in  the  famous  Bombec  Tower,  beneath 
which  existed  what  were  called  oubliettes,  or 
dungeons  in  which  prisoners  were  subjected  to 
diabolical  cruelty.  These  dungeons  bristled 
everywhere  with  sharp  sword-blades  ;  they  were 
inhabited  by  rats  and  loathsome  reptiles ;  and 
the  wretch  who  was  thrown  into  them  found, 
amidst  other  horrors,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  crept  in  upon  him  as  the  tide  rose.  One  of 
the  cells  of  this  tower,  into  which  no  light  could 
penetrate,  had  been  occupied  by  Kavaillac. 

In  modern  times  the  Conciergerie  has   been 
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rendered  habitable.  The  dark  and  humid  ceUs 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  towers  have  been 
either  filled  up  or  suppressed.  Already  some 
years  ago  it  was  boasted  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Conciergerie  contained  no  dungeon 
into  which  the  light  of  day  could  not  steal. 

The  Mazas  prison,  situated  on 

the  boulevard  of  the  same  name, 

dales   from    1850.      The    official 

name  is  "  The  house  of  cellular 

arrest."    The  administration  ab- 
andoned   in    1858    the   original 

designation  of  Mazas  prison,  on 

the    petition    of  the    family    of 

Colonel    Mazas,  who  was  killed 

at    Austerlitz.      But    custom    is 

more  powerful  than  any  adminis- 
tration ;  and  to  the   public  this 

gaol  is  to-day  still  known  solely 

by  the  name  of  Mazas. 

Its    construction,    commenced 

in  1845,  was  not  terminated  till 

five  years  later.     The  cost  of  so 

vast  a  prison  was  naturally  enor- 

mous.     It  was   intended   in   the 

first     instance    to     replace    the 

prison  of  La  Force,  then    situ- 
ated    in     the     Rue    Pavee-aux- 
Marais  and  the  Rue  du  Rol-de- 
Sicile.      The  ground   on  which 
the  first  constructions  were  raised 
had  previously  been  occupied  by 
market-gardeners  and  by  a  mill, 
which    was    demolished.       The 
works  progressed  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  the   architects, 
Gilbert    and    Lecointe.       Inter- 
rupted   by    the    Revolution    of 
1848,  they  were  resumed  shortly 
afterwards,  and  on  the  loth  of 
May,    1850,    took   place   the  in- 
auguration— if  this  word  can  be  employed  in  so 
sinister  a  sense — of  the  new  prison  ;  the  instal- 
lation, that    is   to  say,  of  the  prisoners.     Less 
than   twelve    hours    sufficed    to    transfer    eight 
hundred  and  forty-one  convicts  in  cellular  vans, 
to  establish  them  in  their  new  abode,  and  inscribe 
their  names,  and   other   particulars   concerning 
them,  in  the  books  of  the  gaol. 

At  this  period  the  grave  inconveniences  which 
have  by  degrees  asserted  themselves  in  France 
as  the  result  of  the  cellular  system  were  not  yet 
clearly  recognised.  Thus  it  was  that  the  first 
poor  wretches  who,  after  their  transfer  from  La 
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Force,  found  themselves  suddenly  immured  in  the 
cells  of  Mazas,  were  seized  with  tits  of  fury  and 
despair  which  soon  took  the  proportions  of  a 
panic  and  a  riot.  The  whole  building  resounded 
with  incessant  cries  and  shouts :  the  con- 
demned, isolated  from  one  another,  and  exas- 


perated by  their  solitude,  trying  to  converse  by 
shouts  with  their  old  acquaintances  lodged  in 
distant  cells.  Some  requested  as  a  favour  to 
be  taken  back  to  La  Force.  At  length  the 
administration  felt  it  discreet  to  order  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  things,  and  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  was  consulted.  M.  de  Pietra-Santa, 
an  eminent  member  of  that  body,  wrote,  in  a 
report  which  he  laid  before  his  colleagues  : 
"  The  cellular  system  employed  in  prisons  plays 
deadly  havoc  with  the  intellectual  feculties.  It 
develops  scrofulous  diseases,  and  urges  its  victims 
to  suicide."      Statistics  were  quoted   to    show 
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what  a  formidable  proportion  of  cell-confined 
prisoners  either  took  or  attempted  their  own 
lives.  In  the  end  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
denounced  the  prison-cell  in  uncompromised 
terms ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  system  of 
isolation  ceased  at  the  Mazas  prison  to  be  rigor- 
ously enforced.  As,  however,  the  edifice  had 
been  constructed  on  a  particular  plan  which  did 
not  permit  of  its  conversion  into  an  ordinary 
prison,  its  original  purposes  were  modified  by 
the  confinement  within  its  walls  only  of  prisoners 
under  short  sentences.  "  In  these  circumstances," 
says  a  contemporary  French  writer,  "  solitary 
confinement,  far  from  being  an  inconvenience, 
presents  in  general  the  advantage  of  not  mixing 
prisoners  arrested  from  very  diverse  causes,  and 
the  moral  character  of  whose  offences  widely 
differs.  Moreover,  the  individual  who  may 
perhaps  be  acquitted  to-morrow  has  not  to 
endure  a  regrettable  contact,  which  is  often 
dangerous." 

The  Mazas  prison  is  surrounded  by  a  girdle 
wall  which  conceals  it  from  the  public  gaze ; 
though  the  curious  can  easily  defeat  this  diffi- 
culty by  mounting  the  viaduct  of  the  railway  of 
Vincennes,  which  traverses  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine.  From  this  elevation  a  bird*s-eye  glance 
of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  may  be  obtained. 

The  sanitation  of  this  prison  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  cells  are  spacious,  wholesome,  and 
well  ventilated.  Their  furniture  consists  of  a 
hammock  suspended  from  cramp-irons;  of  a 
wooden  stool,  a  water-can,  and  one  or  two  other 
articles  the  reverse  of  luxurious.  The  ventilation 
is  managed  on  scientific  principles  by  means  of 
orifices  at  different  altitudes  ;  and  so  effectual  is 
it  that  in  an  experiment  which  was  once  made, 
with  three  men  smoking  tobacco  in  them  in- 
cessantly for  three  hours,  it  was  found  that  the 
fumes  disappeared  as  fast  as  they  were  produced, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  never  once  lost  its 
transparency.  This  circumstance  is  a  great  con- 
solation for  the  Mazas  prisoners,  who  can  beguile 
the  time  with  their  pipes. 

As  to  the  interior  regime  of  the  prison,  the 
spacious  courts  which  separate  each  gallery  of 
cells  are  divided  into  promenades,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  free  to  exercise  themselves  for  at 
least  one  hour  a  day.  A  part  of  these  promen- 
ades is  provided  with  a  shelter  in  view  of  wet 
weather.  The  prisoners  take  exercise  by  turns, 
and  always  alone,  the  warders  being  able  from 
certain  points  of  observation  to  follow  their 
movements  incessantly.  An  infirmary  is  attached 
to  the  prison,  as  well  as  bath  rooms,  which  are 


no  less  commodious  than  cleanly.  Each  prisoner 
is  known  at  Mazas  by  the  'number  of  his  cell, 
inscribed  on  a  plate  hung  above  the  door,  and 
which  is  turned  over  to  indicate  that  the  prisoner 
is  away  from  his  cell  taking  exercise  or  receiving 
instruction.  Among  the  special  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  more  serious  offenders  are : 
exclusion  from  outdoor  exercise,  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  a  bare  plank  bed,  and  a  dark  cell. 

The  administrative  and  subordinate  staff  of 
the  Mazas  consists  of  a  director,  four  registration 
clerks,  a  brigadier,  four  sub-brigadiers,  sixty-four 
warders,  a  laundress,  three  chaplains,  a  doctor,  a 
chemist,  a  female  searcher,  two  barbers,  and  four 
commissioners,  not  to  mention  some  three  dozen 
prisoners  employed  as  assistants. 

What  chiefly  strikes  a  visitor  to  thq  place  is 
the  regular  and  geometrical  plan  on  which  the 
whole  prison  is  constructed.  The  arrangements 
are  of  the  most  perfect  description,  though  it 
was  complained  some  years  since  that  the  method 
of  arranging  divine  service — the  door  of  each 
cell  being  kept  ajar,  so  that  the  prisoner  can 
see  the  altar  and  the  oflSciating  priest — provided 
to  a  large  part  of  the  prisoners  little  more  than 
a  curious  spectacle. 

The  prison  of  Sainte-Pelagie,  founded  in  1665, 

owes  its  name  to  a   holy  penitent  of  the   fifth 

century,  who  was  a  famous  actress  at  Antioch, 

when,  after  hearing  a  sermon  from  the  bishop  of 

Heliopolis,  she  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 

received  baptism,  liberated  her  slaves,  and  made 

over  her  property  to  the  bishop  that  it  might 

be  given  to  the  poor.     Then,  clothing  herself  in 

a  rough  garment,  she  made  her  way  secretly  to 

Jerusalem,  and  there  built  herself  a  cell  on  the 

Mount  of  Olives,  where  she  led  the  most  austere 

life.      In   memory  of  Sainte   Pdagie,  Madame 

Beauharnais  de  Miramion,  who,  according  to  the 

memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  for  years 

led  a  life  of  pleasure,  built  an  immense    house 

of  refuge  for  young  girls.    As  the  rule  of  life  laid 

down  by  the  pious  founder  (though  she  herself 

submitted  to  it)  seemed  too  strict  to  the  young 

women  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  to  their 

families,    they    were    one    by  one   withdrawn, 

until   at   last   the  mistress  of  the  house   found 

herself  alone.      Then  Madame  de  Miramion — 

determined  that  someone  should  do  penance — 

addressed  herself  to  women  and  girls  of  loose  life, 

when  those  who  were  really  tired  of  their  wild 

existence,  with  others  who  had  lost  all  personal 

charms,  accepted  the  hospitality  offered  to  them 

at  Sainte-Pelagie.      Gradually    the  number  of 
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repentant  Magdalens — thanks  not  only  to  good- 
will on  their  part  but  to  the  intervention  of  the 
police— became  so  great  that  many  of  them  had 
to  be  moved  to  the  convent  of  Les  Filles  de  la 
Mere-Dieu, 

When  in  1789  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the 
gates  of  Sainte-P^lagie  were  thrown  open  like 
those  of  the  convents  ;  and  the  repentant  girls, 
equally  with  the  nuns,  were  at  liberty  to  leave 
their  cells.  Two  years  later  the  Commune  of  Paris 
converted  the  building  into  a  prison,  where  men 
and  women  were  confined  for  all  sorts  of  offences, 
political  as  well  as  criminal.  From  1797  until 
1834  Sainte-Pelagie  was  a  debtors^  prison,  and  it 
was  then  changed  into  a  house  of  correction  for 
juvenile  offenders,  vagabonds  below  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  children  found  hopeless  by  their 
parents. 

Under  the  Second  Empire,  as  for  a  time  under 
the  First  and  during  a  portion  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Sainte-Pelagie  was  exclusively  a  state  prison. 
Here  it  was  that  the  first  Napoleon — in  the 
words  of  an  anti-Bonapartist  writer — "  shut  up 
those  citizens  who  displeased  him  and  failed  to 
manifest  for  his  policy  all  the  enthusiasm  he 
desired."  To  this  despot  is  due  the  introduction 
at  Sainte-Pdagie  of  special  registers,  called  "regis- 
ters of  persons  brought  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
administration  " — in  other  words,  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  police.  The  Restoration  continued 
this  work — the  imprisonment,  that  is  to  say,  of 
suspected  persons — as  practised  alike  under  the 
Empire,  the  Republic,  and  the  ancient  Monarchy. 
At  the  beginning  of  Louis  XVIII. 's  reign  no  less 
than  135  persons  were  arrested  by  the  king's 
private  police,  simply  as  having  served  under 
Napoleon  in  the  Imperial  Guard. 

In  the  courtyard  of  Sainte-Pelagie  stands  a 
chapel,  built  under  the  Restoration  by  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  which  among  other  curiosities 
contains  an  altar-cloth  worked  by  the  Duchess 
de  Praslin,  whose  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of 
her  husband  has  already  been  related,  and  a 
Via  Dolorosa^  painted  by  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  condemned  for  immoral  pictures.  All  the 
Catholic  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those 
sentenced  for  political  and  press  offences,  are 
obliged  to  be  present  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at 
mass  and  at  vespers.  A  platoon  of  infantry  also 
assists  at  these  ceremonies. 

The  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  categories. 
The  first  includes  those  who  are  exempted 
from  work  without  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  ;  these  are  the  political  offenders  and 
persons  who  have  contravened  the  laws  relating 


to  the  press.  The  second  comprises  those  who,  for 
a  payment  averaging  from  six  or  seven  francs  a 
fortnight,  purchase  the  right  not  to  labour.  To 
the  third  belong  all  the  prisoners  w^ho  are 
obliged  to  work  in  the  shops  directed  by  the 
speculator  who  farms  the  prison.  These  last 
receive  but  a  third  part  of  the  wages  paid  by  the 
speculator.  Of  the  two  other  thirds,  one  goes 
to  the  administration,  the  other  to  the  prisoner 
the  day  he  is  set  at  liberty.  A  prison-workman 
gains  on  the  average  two  firancs  twenty-five 
centimes  a  month,  of  which  he  receives,  as  his 
own  particular  share,  five  centimes  or  one  sou 
per  day,  which  he  is  allowed  to  spend  in  the 
prison  canteen. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  different  views  are 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  prison  -  labour. 
The  prisoners  must  work  ;  and  it  is  both  waste- 
ful and  cruel  to  employ  them  without  advantage 
to  themselves  or  anyone  else — as,  for  instance, 
in  drawing  water  and  then  throwing  it  away. 
If,  however,  they  are  employed,  like  the  occu- 
pants of  Sainte-Pelagie  and  other  French  prisons, 
with  useful  work  they  are  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  honest  workman  outside.  The 
political  prisoners,  and  the  prisoners  who  are 
allowed  to  liberate  themselves  from  work  by 
small  payments,  are  permitted  to  order  from  the 
outside,  by  the  intermediary  of  commissionaires 
attached  to  the  prison  for  that  purpose,  what- 
ever food  and  drink  they  may  require.  "  Luxu- 
ries," it  is  true,  are  not  permitted  by  the  prison 
regulations,  but  it  rests  with  the  officials  to 
determine  what  a  "  luxury  "  really  means. 

Prisoners  at  this,  as  at  some  of  the  other  Paris 
prisons,  are  allowed  to  send  out  letters,  but 
copies  of  them  are  made  and  kept  in  the 
governor's  office.  By  this  system  not  only  the 
prisoner  but  France  and  the  whole  world  has, 
in  some  cases,  profited.  It  was  through  copies 
being  made  of  the  eloquent  and  passionate,  if 
not  too  edifying,  epistles  addressed  by  Mirabeau, 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastille,  to  the 
young  woman  he  was  so  desperately  in  love  with 
that  the  now  famous  "  Lettres  i  Sophie "  were 
preserved. 

The  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Sainte-Pelagie  are, 
in  addition  to  the  political  and  newspaper 
offenders,  juvenile  thieves,  tradesmen  whose 
scales  have  not  been  found  sufficiently  impartial, 
with  firaudulent  bankrupts  and  debtors  to  the 
state — the  only  ones  who,  since  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  civil  and  commercial 
matters,  are  still  liable  to  confinement. 

The  official  staff  of  Sainte-Pelagie  consists  of  a 
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governor,  a  physician  in  chief  with  two  assistants, 
a  dispenser,  a  Roman  Cathohc  priest,  a  registrar, 
a  clerk,  a  brigadier,  twelve  warders,  three  com- 
missionaires, a  female  searcher,  a  barber  (who 
recruits  his  auxiliaries  from  among  the  prisoners), 
a  sutler,  and  a  sempstress.  The  prison  is  guarded 


was  quite  empty,  and  no  further  political 
prisoners  found  their  way  into  it  until  the 
Empire,  when,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
few,  their  numbers  cannot  be  certainly  ascer- 
tained, as  the  prison  books  were  not  faithfully 
kept.    In  1811,  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor  of 


by  a  company  of  infantry  stationed  at  different 
posts. 

A  list  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  who  have 
been  confined  at  Sainte-P^lagie  would  be  a 
formidable  one.  Saiute-Pelagie  ceased  to  be  a 
convent  in  1790,  and  was  transformed  to  a 
prison  by  order  of  the  Convention.  During  this 
period  many  persons  suspected  of  political  in- 
trigue were  lodged  in  this  prison  previously  to 
appearing  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Some  distinguished  offenders  quitted  Sainte- 
Pelagie  for  the  scaffold  :  Madame  Roland,  for 
instance,  the  Comte  de  Laval  Montmorency,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Pons.  On  the  3rd  of  August, 
1793,  in  virtue  of  an  edict  for  the  arrest  of  the 
actors  of  the  Th^tre  de  la  Nation  (afterwards 
TheAtre  Fran^ais),  Fleury,  Lange,  Petit,  Suin, 
Joly,  Devi  en  ne,  Lachassaigne,  Rancourt,  and 
Mezerai  were  all  incarcerated  at  Sainte- Pelagic. 
After  the  9th  Thermidor  it  received  the  victims 
of  the  counter-revolution,  but  ere  long  the  prison 


Russia  was  in  Paris,  sixty-eight  prisoners  were 
liberated  at  his  request.  The  Restoration,  from 
the  isth  of  April,  1814,  to  the  29th  of  January, 
1815,  incarcerated  135  prisoners,  nearly  all  of 
them  old  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  When 
the  allies  entered  Paris  for  the  second  time  the 
Russian  Emperor,  who  the  year  before  had  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  political  prisoners  de- 
tained by  Bonaparte,  made  use  of  Sainte- Pelagic 
for  the  imprisonment  of  Russian  deserters  to 
the  number  of  192.  Among  the  latter  were 
several  Poles  guilty  of  having  fought  for  their 
country  in  the  French  armies.  These  so-called 
deserters  found  themselves  in  the  same  gaol 
with  the  victims  of  the  royalist  reaction.  Under 
Charles  X.  Sainte-Pelagie  continued  to  be  a 
state  prison,  and  began  to  afford  accommodation 
to  journalists  or  authors  who  had  been  in- 
discreet with  their  pen.  Between  i8zo  and 
1S30  many  a  celebrity  lodged  there,  such  as 
Beranger,    Paul    Louis    Courier,    Eugene     de 
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Pradel,    Dubois  and  Barthelemy — to   name  no  1  his  arm,  and  followed  by  his  two  companions, 
others.  he  was  proceeding  to  one  of  the  principal  exits 

From  1830  to  1838  the  constitutional  monarchy    when  a  sentinel  challenged  him.    Richmond  de- 
made  a  sufficiently  free  use  of  Sainte-Pelagie.  Then  |  clared  himself  the  governor,  and  presented  his 
the  Republic  came  and 
set  the  prisoners  loose ; 
though    the    insurrec- 
tion of  June  repeopled 

Sainte-P^lagie,   into  ^ 

which  no  less  than  a 
hundred  offenders  were 
summarily  thrown. 

On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  the  man 
who  nineteen  years 
afterwards  was  to  finish 
his  career  at  Sedan  im- 
prisoned thirty  -  four 
representatives  of  the 
people  at  Sainte.  Pelagic. 
Nor  did  Napoleon  III. 
stop  here.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  days  he  lodged 
within  the  gaol  some 
five  hundred  citizens  wh 
considered  dangerous  and 
of  interfering  with  his  projt 

It  would  be  impossible 
a  limited  space  to  adequate! 
the  subsequent  history  of 
Pelagic.  Before  quitting  th 
however,  mention  may  b 
of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
escapes  which  have  been  1 
from  it. 

In  July,  1835,  a  certain  1 
of  notorious  prisoners  co 
to  dig,  at  the  north-east  a 
the  building,  a  subterrane: 
sage,  which  was  at  length 
into  the  garden  of  a  house 
Kue  Coupeau.  This  passa 
eighteen  metres  long.  T 
eight  men  thereby  regainei 
liberty,  this  being  the  most 

escape   which    was    ever    f 

and    executed    at    Sainte-Pelagie.  the  chapel,  la  gkasdk  hoquettic. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  Conite 
de  Richmond,  calling  himself  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI.,  contrived  to  get  away 
with  two  of  his  fellow -prisoners,  Duclerc  and 
Rossignol.  The  count  had  somehow  procured 
the  key  of  the  gridiron  gate  separating  the 
ground  floor  of  the  east  pavilion  from  a  court- 
yard.    Then  with  his  hat  on,  with  papers  miJer 


two  friends,  one  as  the  registrar,  the  other  as  his 
architect.  The  sentinel  let  them  pass,  and  the 
three  prisoners  quietly  proceeded  on  their  way, 
ultimately  escaping  by  a  final  gate,  the  key  of 
which  was  in  the  count's  possession. 

Of  yet  another  ingenious  escape  an  English- 
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man  named  Thomas  Jackson,  under  a  sentence 
of  five  years,  was  the  hero.  He  hoisted  himself 
up  from  the  central  pavilion  by  a  felse  window  and, 
by  means  of  a  cord  provided  with  a  stout  hook 
at  the  end,  gained  the  roofs,  along  which  he 
stole  to  the  exterior  wall,  where,  still  with  the 
aid  of  his  rope,  he  managed  to  let  himself  down 
to  the  ground  uninjured  and  without  exciting 
suspicion,  favoured,  as  he  had  been,  by  a  dark 
night  and  a  deluge  of  rain. 

Saint-Lazare,  a  house  of  detention  and  cor- 
rection for  women,  is  situated  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint-Denis.  Before  arriving  at  its 
ultimate  destination,  this  prison  had  to  pass 
through  sundry  historical  phases,  some  of  them 
sufficiently  curious.  It  was  at  first,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  leper  hospital ;  and  already  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  existed  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Saint-Denis,  built,  as  it 
had  been,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  basilica 
dedicated  to  Saint-Lawrence.  Louis  le  Gros 
established  for  its  benefit  the  fair  of  Saint-Ladre, 
which  was  held  annually  in  front  of  the  hospital 
and  lasted  eight  days.  This  fair  was,  under 
Philip  Augustus,  replaced  by  the  fair  of  Saint- 
Lawrence. 

Like  most  lazarettos,  the  hospital  of  Saint- 
Lazare  was  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  little 
compartments,  in  which  each  leper  lived  isolated. 
It  is  recorded  by  a  monk  of  Saint-Denis,  Odeon 
de  Deuil  by  name,  that  in  1147  Louis  VII., 
carrying  the  royal  standard  to  Saint-Denis  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  visited 
the  lepers  in  their  cells.  The  bakers  of  France, 
who,  it  appears,  were  more  exposed  to  leprosy 
than  any  other  body  of  men,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  upon  their  skin,  made  it  their  par- 
ticular concern  to  contribute  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  Saint-Lazare,  and  sent  large  gifts  of 
bread  to  it.  In  return,  its  doors  were  always 
open  to  any  baker  attacked  with  the  malady. 

From  1515  until  the  seventeenth  century 
Saint-Lazare  was  managed,  or  mismanaged,  by  , 
the  canons  of  Saint-Victor,  who  established 
themselves  there  as  in  a  great  abbey,  and  con- 
sumed the  rich  revenues  of  the  institution.  The 
leprosy  was  turned  out  of  doors,  or  at  least  the 
canons  would  only  receive  certain  ecclesiastics 
afflicted  with  leprosy.  In  1630  the  reform  of 
this  degenerate  establishment  was  confided  to 
Saint-Vincent  de  Paul,  who  installed  there, 
under  the  name  of  **  congregation  of  Saint- 
Lazare,"  a  regular  staff  of  priests  to  tend  the 
sick.    It  was  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Lazare  that 


Vincent  de  Paul  died.  He  was  interred  in  the 
choir  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar.  His  tomb, 
bearing  a  commemorative  inscription,  was  still 
visible  in  1789. 

Ten  years  after  the  Revolution  a  portion  of 
Saint-Lazare  was  employed  as  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  men,  as  well  as  a  depository  for  per- 
sons suddenly  and  arbitrarily  arrested.  It  was 
there  that,  shortly  after  the  famous  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  Beau- 
marchais  was  shut  up,  after  having  been  brutally 
dragged  from  his  home.  This  iniquitous  arrest, 
which  nothing  could  excuse  or  extenuate,  caused 
such  a  stir  in  Paris  that  the  brilliant  dramatist 
was  set  free  within  three  days. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1789,  the  eve  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  the  convent  of  Saint-Lazare 
was  pillaged.  Paris  was  suffering  from  famine, 
and  the  report  got  abroad  that  in  the  immense 
buildings  of  the  cloister  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flour  were  concealed.  The  popular  sus- 
picions proved  to  be  well  founded.  Enormous 
supplies  of  cereals,  wines,  and  victuals  of  every 
description  were  discovered,  and  the  inmates, 
who  had  represented  themselves  as  entirely 
destitute,  were  ignominiously  chased  out  of  doors. 
Unhappily  the  famished  invaders,  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  booty,  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  kinds  of  excesses.  The  barns  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  flames  for  some  time  threatened 
the  whole  quarter  with  destruction. 

Converted  into  a  prison,  Saint-Lazare  received 
a  great  number  of  suspects.  Some  of  its  guests 
were  now  sufficiently  illustrious  :  the  great  poet, 
Andre  Chenier,  for  instance.  Within  its  walls 
Chenier  wrote,  for  a  female  prisoner,  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  elegies,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
famous  iambics.  After  the  Consulate  Saint- 
Lazare  became  at  once  a  civil  prison,  an  ad- 
ministrative prison,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
Amongst  other  classes  of  offenders  detained 
there  were  women  sentenced  to  less  than  a  year's 
imprisonment,  or  in  debt  to  the  State,  or  con- 
victed of  adultery,  as  well  as  girls  under  age 
whose  parents  had  shut  them  up  for  correction. 

This  vast  and  sombre  prison,  with  its  decrepit 
walls  and  its  sinister  aspect,  consists  of  five  great 
blocks  of  buildings  surrounding  three  courtyards 
planted  with  trees.  A  road  encircles  and  isolates 
the  whole.  The  buildings  are  four-storeyed, 
sufficiently  well  ventilated,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating twelve  hundred  offenders.  The 
women  immured  at  Saint-Lazare  are  divided 
into  three  categories.  The  first  consists  of  women 
convicted    of   crimes    or    misdemeanours ;    the 
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second  of  girls  under  age  condemned  for  in-  ■  reproduce.  The  ward  of  the  young  contains 
discreet  conduct  to  remain  till  their  majority  in  ,  those  fallen  women  who  are  not  yet  hardened  by 
a  house  of  correction,  as  also  of  girls  whose  a  long  course  of  vice.  It  is  towards  these  that 
parents  have  incarcerated  them  on  a  judge's  I  moralising  influences  are  chiefly  directed  ;  though 
order,    and   girls   below    sixteen,    detained    for  |  the  attempts  to  reform  them  have  not,  on  the 


vagabondage  or  prostitution.  The  third  category 
is  composed  of  abandoned  women  administratively 
detained. 

This  last  category,  entirely  isolated  from  the 
two  others,  is  itself  divided  into  three  classes  r 


whole,  t>een  highly  successful.  Against  women 
of  recognised  immorality  the  state  laws  are 
notoriously  severe.  Slighter  offences,  such  as 
appearing  in  the  street  at  prohibited  hours, 
■enturing  out  of  doors  bareheaded,  or  with  an 


the  old,  the  mutinous,  and  the  young.  The  old  :  air  of  solicitation,  and  drinking  to  c 
culprits  are  naturally  the  most  resigned  to  their  i  punished  with  fifteen  days'  to  three  months' 
fate;  some  even  prefer  it  to  liberty.  In  1830  a  imprisonment.  For  graver  offences,  such  as 
great  many  of  them,  forcibly  ejected  into  a  state  insulting  the  doctors  attached  to  the  adminis- 
of  freedom,  returned  the  same  evening  to  Saint-  1  tration,  or  making  determined  overtures  to 
Lazare.  The  mutinous  ward  is  occupied  by  pedestrians,  the  minimum  terra  of  imprisonment 
loose  women  who  are  refractory  to  all  discipline.  |  is  three  months,  the  maximum  close  upon  a  year. 
It  is  here  that  conspiracies  are  hatched  against  The  female  warders  of  the  different  sections 
the  prison  regulations,  and  that  language  is  ;  are  sisters  of  the  order  of  Saint-Joseph,  All  the 
used  which  no  slang  dictionary  would  dare  to  ,  prisoners    are    employed    at    needlework,    and 
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receive  weekly  a  slender  remuneration  for  so 
much  as  they  have  done.  They  labour  together 
in  vast  workshops.  The  women  under  correction 
sleep  isolated,  in  cells  ;  the  others  sleep,  four  by 
four,  in  rooms  or  in  large  dormitories,  where,  a 
few  years  since,  it  was  complained  that  they  were 
strewn  about  pell-mell,  and  so  crowded  together 
that  their  beds  frequently  touched. 


they  would  not  get  corrupted.  "  Every  j'oung 
girl  who  enters  under  correction  at  Saint-Lazare," 
says  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  "  issues  thence  vicious 
and  polluted  to  the  depths  of  her  heart.  I  have 
been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  two  prayer-'croks 
found  on  a  child  of  hardly  sixteen,  detained  for 
three  months,  on  the  application  of  her  father, 
in  this  accursed  house,  where  the  walls  reek  with 


A  very  able  writer,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  regime  of  different  prisons,  M. 
Maxime  Ducamp,  furnishes  statistics  showing 
that  in  one  average  year  Saint-Lazare  gave  ac- 
commodation to  2,859  ordinary  criminals ;  232 
young  girls,  of  less  than  sixteen,  under  correction  ; 
and  4,831  unfortunates  "administratively"  de- 
tained, not  to  mention  some  200  women  who 
were  infirm. 

It  is  complained  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  which  have  been  made 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  different 
sections  of  prisoners,  the  greatest  promiscuity 
reigns  at  Saint-Lazare.  Philanthropists  and 
journalists  have  constantly  raised  their  voice  in 
the  matter,  and  demanded  that  a  special  house 
should  be  institutej  for  young  girb  in  which 


!  vice.  On  the  margins  the  little  prisoner  has 
I  written  her  thoughts ;  frequently  the  dates  are 

indicated,  and  one  can  thus  follow  the  progress 

of  her  ideas.  The  study  is  appalling."  The 
I  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place,  that  is  to  say, 
I  was  one  which  the  girl  could  scarcely  breathe  ; 
■  though  by  degrees  she  became  acclimatised,  until 

her  last  reflections  were  an  outrage  against  not 

only  virtue,  but  nature  itself. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  prisons 
of  Paris  with  a  few  general  observations. 

On  the  question  of  hygiene  most  of  the 
governors  of  Paris  prisons  state,  in  their  reports, 
that  little  on  this  head  remains  to  be  desired. 
Certain  exceptions,  however,  must  be  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  ancient  convents  whose  age  renders 
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a  perfect  adaptation  impossfble.  Now  it  is  the 
dormitories  which  are  defective,  because  the 
cubic  quantity  of  air  required  by  the  regulations 
cannot  be  obtained  ;  now  it  is  the  courts,  which, 
as  the  sun  can  never  penetrate  to  them,  become 
damp  and  unwholesome  ;  now  it  is  the  workshops, 
which  are  ill-suited  to  the  industries  exercised 
within  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
central  prisons  are  healthy  enough. 

On  the  subject  of  food — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  hygienic  considerations — the  authori- 
ties have  had  this  problem  to  solve  : 
to  avoid  imposing  such  rigorous  de- 
privations as  would  border  upon  in- 
humanity, whilst  equally  avoiding  such 
a  dietary  system  as  would  lend  an 
attraction  to  the  prisons,  and  cause 
destitute  wretches  to  prefer  confinement 
to  their  ordinarj'  life  of  liberty.  The 
regulation  diet  is  at  present  as  follows : — 
a  daily  ration  of  bread  weighing  750 
grammes  for  men  and  650  for  women  ; 
in  the  morning,  on  ordinary  days,  a 
bowl  of  vegetable  soup  with  bread  in 
it,  and  on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and 
fete  days,  a  bowl  of  meal  soup ;  in 
the  evening  similar  soup,  accompanied, 
on  ordinary  days,  by  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  vegetables,  such  as  frotatoes,  peas, 
and  lentils,  and  on  Sundays  and  fete 
days  by  a  portion  of  meat,  without 
bone,  weighing  at  least  75  grammes,  as 
well  as  at  least  3  decilitres  of  potatoes. 

The  ordinary  beverage  is  pure  water.  During 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  however, 
the  administration  requires  that  a  refreshing 
drink  be  supplied  to  the  prisoners.  This  is 
made  from  gentian,  hops,  leaves  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  molasses,  and  lemon. 

The  regime  of  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries  is 
chiefly  determined  by  the  medical  officers,  though 
there  are  state  regulations  even  on  this  subject. 
The  regime  of  the  infirmary  is  very  indulgent, 
and  invalids  confined  there  are  practically,  for 
the  time  being,  not  treated  as  prisoners  at  all. 

As  to  the  sleeping  arrangements,  the  bedstead 
now  generally  employed  is  of  iron,  with  a  base 
of  trellis  work  or  wire  gauze.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  mattress,  a  pair  of  sheets,  one  blanket  in 
summer  and  two  in  winter. 

Of  cleanliness  a  great  point,  of  course,  is  made. 
The  prisoner,  on  his  first  introduction  into 
prison,  is  stripped  and  bathed,  and  has  his  hair 
and  beard  cut  off.  The  tresses  of  the  women, 
however,  remain  unshorn  ;  though  formerly 
34 


female  prisoners,  to  their  own  furious  indignation, 
were  deprived  of  this  their  chief  adornment. 
According  to  one  article  of  the  prison  regu- 
lations, a  footbath  must  be  furnished  to  each 
prisoner  at  least  once  in  two  months,  and  a  large 
bath  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  officials  of  the  different  prisons  do  not 
really  limit  those  under  their  charge  to  such  an 
atrociously  infrequent  application  of  necessary 
water. 
The  infirmaries  are  very  competently  organised. 


To  each  metropolitan  prison  at  least  one  doctor 
is  attached.  The  prisoners  may  have  a  medical 
consultation  whenever  they  apply  for  it ;  though 
they  are  not  admitted  to  the  infirmary  without  a 
doctor's  certificate,  except  in  urgent  cases.  The 
temperature  of  the  infirmary  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  season  or,  more  precisely,  the 
weather.  The  rest  of  the  prison  is  only  heated 
when  the  weather  is  very  rigorous.  The  total 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  infirmary 
in  1869  was  12,982  mep  and  2,489  women. 
These  figures  may  at  first  app>ear  somewhat  for- 
midable ;  but  two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : 
first,  that  a  stay  in  the  infirmary  is  much  coveted 
by  prisoners,  who  get  themselves  entered  on  the 
sick  list  under  the  slightest  pretext ;  secondly, 
that  the  population  of  the  Paris  prisons  is 
generally  an  unhealthy  one,  already  degenerated 
through  excesses  or  anterior  maladies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  long  iso- 
lation, insufficient  exercise,  and  perhaps  also 
inadequate  food,  produce  a  grievous  effect  on  the 
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health  of  the  inmates.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that 
prisoners  who  have  been  long  confined  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  become  invalided  ;  and  this  is  in 
particular  the  case  with  women.  In  1869,  out 
of  a  given  number  of  convicts,  nearly  three  times 
as  many  were  in  the  infirmary  during  the  fourth 
year  of  confinement  as  during  the  first.  That 
most  patients,  however,  enter  the  infirmary  in 
consequence  of  anterior  conditions,  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  for  1869,  considerably  more  than 
half  having  been  afflicted  with  previous  maladies 
or  bad  constitutions. 

The  hours  of  compulsory  prison  labour  are 
regulated  by  the  State.  The  organisation  of 
the  labour  system  leaves,  on  one  point  at  least, 
something  to  be  desired,  A  double  object  ought 
to  be  held  in  view  by  the  authorities,  namely,  to 
ensure  for  the  prisoner  sufficient  resources  to 
exempt  him,  on  his  liberation,  from  tempta- 
tion to  mendicancy  or  theft,  and  to  develop  in 
him  such  habits  of  industry  as  will  procure  him 
an  honest  livelihood  out  in  the  world.  The 
institution  of  the  "peculium,"  or  private  fund, 
is  of  the  first  necessity  for  this  purpose.     At 


present  each  prisoner  has  a  peculium,  or  at  all 
events  it  is  within  his  power  to  create  one.  The 
slender  proceeds  of  his  labour  form  an  accumu- 
lation for  this  fund.  The  longer  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  greater  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  work  on  his  discharge,  the  larger 
should  be  the  stock  of  money  intended  to  keep 
his  hands  out  of  other  people's  pockets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  case  of  ill-regu- 
lated prisoners,  nine-tenths  of  the  fund  is  some- 
times deducted  before  they  are  liberated.  In- 
voluntary thieves  are  thus  let  loose  upon 
society. 

The  central  prisons  of  Paris  inspire  the  crim- 
inal classes  with  a  wholesome  dread,  due,  in  a 
very  large  measure,  to  the  exasperating  mon- 
otony of  the  life  led  within  their  walls.  Many 
medical  authorities  hold  that  more  diversion 
and  variety  should  be  afforded.  Continued  year 
after  year  upon  long-  sentence  prisoners,  the 
monotony  is  sure  to  prey,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  the  cases  of  atony  and  other 
mental  diseases  attributable  to  this  cause  are 
unfortunately  by  no  means  few. 
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The  Jardin  des  Plantes— Its  Origin  and  History— Under  Buflfon— The  Museum  of  Natural  History— Ths  Tobacco  Factory. 


FROM  caged  men  to  caged  beasts  the  trans- 
ition is  easy  and  natural.  The  Jardin  des 
Plantes  is  probably  the  most  popular  institution 
in  Paris,  and,  according  to  certain  French  writers 
whose  eye  by  no  means  diminishes  the  magnitude 
of  native  objects,  the  most  popular  in  the  world. 
At  all  events,  the  names  associated  with  this 
Parisian  equivalent  of  our  Zoological  Gardens 
are  glorious  enough,  including  as  they  do  those 
of  Buffon,  Cuvier,  and  other  writers  whose  \ustre 
is  dimmed  only  by  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
the  two  greatest  naturalists  who  ever  lived.  It 
is  more  to  the  names  in  question,  whose  re- 
putation cannot  decline,  than  to  the  collections 
which  the  establishment  contkins„that  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  owes  its  fame. 

The  creation  of  this  garden  dates  back  to 
Louis  Xni.  It  was  two  of  this  monarch's 
physicians,  Herouard  and  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  who 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  it.  Having  submitted 
their  plans  to  the  king,  the  two  naturalists  soon 
obtained  letters  patent  for  the  acquisition,  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Victor,  of  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground.  At  its  origin,  however,  the  institution 
which  was  one  day  to  earn  a  European  feme 
was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  its  collections 
were  entirely  botanical.  Royal  Garden  of  Me- 
dicinal Herbs  it  was  called  ;  and  the  first  design 
of  its  founders  had  in  fact  been  nothing  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  plants  possessing  curative 
properties.  In  this  character  the  garden  was  a 
mere  supplement  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
It  served  as  a  theatre  of  study  for  students  in 
pharmacy  ;  and  the  royal  letters  patent,  signed 
**  Louis,"  provided  that  "  no  instruction  in  phar- 
macy shall  be  given  at  the  School  of  Medicine." 
**  In  the  said  garden,"  runs  another  clause,  "  a 
specimen  shall  be  preserved  of  every  drug, 
whether  simple  or  compound." 

Of  the  two  founders  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
one  can  only  be  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
work  ;  for  Herouard  died  prematurely.  It  was 
Guy  de  la  Brosse  who  did  the  planning  and  the 
classifying ;  and  to  him  the  credit  of  establish- 
ing the  garden  almost  exclusively  belongs. 

One  of  the  first  botanists  of  his  time,  Guy 
de  la  Brosse  himself  furnished  the  garden  with 


nearly  every  species  of  plant  which  was  to  be 
cultivated  there.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned  that  Louis  XIII.  showed  himself,  for  the 
period,  very  munificent  towards  de  la  Brosse, 
who  received  an  annual  allowance  of  6,000  francs 
for  his  professional  services  in  connection  with 
the  institution. 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the 
garden  met  with  much  opposition,  and  sometimes 
fell  into  a  state  of  neglect.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine  was  jealous  of  this  rival,  and  rebelled 
against  the  royal  edict  because  de  la  Brosse  did 
not  seek  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  its  pro- 
fessors. For  this  exhibition  of  disrespect  the 
Faculty  suffered  no  punishment  but  that  of 
having  its  remonstrances  quite  ignored  ;  and 
Guy  de  la  Brosse  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  botanical  collection.  His 
death,  however,  occurred  three  years  after  the 
inauguration,  and  his  successors,  as  indolent  as 
he  had  been  indefatigable,  let  the  garden  run 
almost  to  weed.  At  length  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  Faculty  imparted  to  it  a  new  life.  This 
was  Fagon,  one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  physicians,  who 
seemed  fitted  for  the  task  no  less  by  his  birth 
than  by  his  studies  ;  for  he  was  a  grandnephew 
of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  and  had  first  seen  the  light 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Devoted  to  study,  which  he  preferred  to  the 
distractions  of  a  court  where  he  was  nevertheless 
an  oracle,  Fagon,  already  celebrated  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  supported  the  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — at  that  time 
rejected  by  the  Faculty — proved  himself,  with 
his  natural  passion  for  botany,  an  admirable 
director  for  the  Jardin.  In  1693  Louis  XIV. 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Superintendent. 

Fagon's  period  of  service  was  indeed  a  pro- 
sperous one  for  the  royal  garden.  With  a  generous 
nature,  and  gifted  with  that  savoir-faire  which  is 
only  acquired  by  contact  with  men,  he  was  happy 
in  the  choice  of  his  professors,  and  contrived,  by 
his  influence  and  liberality,  to  give  a  great  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  establishment.  Besides  group- 
ing around  him  an  illustrious  body  of  specialists, 
he  despatched  agents  to  various  foreign  countries 
to  discover  specimens  for  his  collection. 
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After  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  superin-  , 
tendence  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  had  been  1 
considered  as  essentially  the  business  of  one  or  ' 
other  of  the  royal  physicians.  In  consequence  a 
succession  of  men  filled  the  post  who  were  total 
strangers  to  natural  science,  and  quite  unfitted 


Jardin  was  no  suitable  perquisite  for  a  royal 
physician  ;  and  it  was  now  that  the  illustrious 
Bu Son  was  appointed  "intendant."  From  this 
moment  the  aspect  of  everything  changed;  and  the 
institution  rapidly  earned  a  world-wide  renown. 
Under   BufTon  it  was  completely  transformed. 


to  manage  such  an  institution.  Afterwards 
incompetent  directors  removed  from  the  staff 
of  specialists  all  those  who  were  worth  retain- 
ing, and  showed  so  little  respect  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  garden  that  they  cultivated  part 
of  it  as  a  vineyard  for  their  own  private  use. 
Colbert,  when  he  visited  the  garden,  was  so 
indignant  at  this  outrageous  abuse,  that  he  called 
for  a  pickaxe  and  himself  commenced  a  work  of 
destruction  which  he  took  care  to  have  carried 
out  forthwith. 

Successive  failures   at    length    proved   to   the 
authorities    that    the    superintendence    of   the 


From  a  simple  apo'.'^ecary's  plantation  it  became 
a  depot  for  all  the  riches  of  creation.  He  erased 
the  inscription,  "Jardin  royal  des  herbes  medi- 
cinales,"  from  over  the  door  of  entrance,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  plain  title  of  "  Jardin 
du  Roi."  Endowed  with  immense  energy,  the 
great  naturalist  employed  all  his  influence  to- 
wards enriching  the  establishment  over  which  he 
reigned  with  the  superiority  of  genius.  When 
he  first  set  foot  in  it  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
museum  were  displayed  in  two  little  rooms  of 
the  edifice  erected  on  the  grounds,  whilst  in  a 
third  room,  carefully  removed  from  the  gaze  of 
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the  curious,  were  collected  a  number  of  inferior  |  magnificent  presents  to  the  museum.  The  King 
skeletons  of  men  and  animals.  It  was  during  of  Poland  sent  him  a  splendid  collection  of 
BufTon's  administration  that  the  great  amphi-  ,  minerals,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  had 
theatre  was  constructed,  which  remains  one  of  failed  to  entice  him  to  her  court,  nevertheless 
the  most  admired  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  chemical  I  presented  him  with  some  of  the  richest  products 

of  her  country.     Nor  was 


iterated,  deserves  refutation.  When  Comte  de 
Buffon  appeared  in  society  it  was  with  the  ex- 
terior of  a  gay  cavalier  ;  but  in  his  study,  when 
he  was  at  work,  his  costume  was  so  plain  that 
it  shocked  a  Franciscan  friar  of  his  acquaintance 
who  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  at  his  chateau.  If 
he  was  extravagant  at  all,  it  was  in  the  exercise 
of  his  natural  benevolence,  which  assumed  quite 
3  princely  character. 

The  name  of  Buffon  attracted  from  all  parts 


the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  1792 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  was  made  director  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  Convention,  which  with  all  its  . 
destructiveness  showed  constructive  tendencies 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  science,  literature,  and 
art,  founded  at  the  museum  twelve  chairs,  which 
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were  filled  by  professors  of  human  anatomy, 
zoology,  animal  anatomy,  botany,  mineralogy, 
geology,  general  chemistry,  chemistry  in  its 
application  to  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  icon- 
ography. 

The  number  of  some  of  the  chairs  has  since 
been  increased,  and  a  few  new  ones  have  been 
established  ;  but,  fundamentally,  the  organisation 
of  the  establishment  remains  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  radical  transformation  under  the 
Convention.  The  professors  appointed  by  the 
Convention  went  to  work  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  the  invaders  and  explorers  of 
the  time  were  begged  to  supply  the  museum  with 
whatever  specimens  of  natural  history  they 
could  offer.  The  collection,  moreover,  was  in- 
creased by  the  activity  and  success  of  the  French 
troops,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  glory  of 
France,  and  especially  of  Paris.  The  com- 
manders of  the  French  armies  brought  back  with 
them,  in  the  form  of  booty,  the  most  interesting 
objects  from  the  museums  of  the  conquered  cities. 
Holland  having  been  overrun  in  1798,  a  number 
of  the  curiosities  belonging  to  the  Stadth older 's 
Museum  were  forwarded  to  Paris ;  and  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
was  sent  to  Lisbon,  occupied  at  the  time  by  a 
French  army,  to  choose  from  the  local  col- 
lections whatever  he  might  find  suitable  for  the 
natural  history  museum  at  Paris.  After  a  time 
the  collection  became  too  rich  for  the  professors 
and  officials  who  had  to  arrange  it.  Money  and 
space  were  alike  wanting ;  and  at  last  the 
established  authorities  formally  complained  that 
the  treasures  forwarded  to  them  by  the  victorious 
troops  were  too  abundant. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  professors  at- 
tached to  the  museum  of  natural  history  may 
be  mentioned  GeofFroy  Saint-Hilaire,  already 
named,  Lamarck,  Lacepede,  and  Cuvier. 

The  garden  of  the  museum  forms  a  spacious 
quadrilateral,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Quai 
Saint-Bernard,  on  the  north  by  the  Rue  Cuvier, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rue  Buffon,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Rue  GeofFroy  Saint-Hilaire. 

Entering  by  the  principal  gate,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  opposite  an  immense  flower-bed 
enclosed  between  two  long  avenues  which  were 
planted  by  BufFon  himself.  The  avenue  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  school  of  stone-fruit  trees, 
the  collections  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geo- 
logy, the  library,  and  the  house  inhabited  by 
BufFon  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the  place. 
The  avenue  on  the  right  is  bounded  by  the 
school  of  botany  and  the   hothouses.     Behind 


the  botanical  school  a  long  avenue  of  chestnut 
trees  leads  by  the  side  of  the  bears*  den  from 
the  hothouses  to  the  quay.  Between  this  avenue 
and  the  Rue  Cuvier  are  the  menagerie,  the 
school  of  fruit  trees,  the  galleries  of  anatomy 
and  anthropology,  the  amphitheatre,  the  Ad- 
ministration, and,  at  the  top  of  the  garden, 
behind  the  hothouses,  the  labyrinth  and  the 
Belvedere.  A  number  of  exotic  trees  have 
been  planted  and  cultivated  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  thence  to  be  transplanted  and 
naturalised  in  France.  One  of  the  popular 
celebrities  of  the  garden  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  Bernard  de  Jussieu  was  bringing  from  the 
East  with  other  specimens,  when,  made  prisoner 
by  the  English,  he  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
his  collection,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
young  cedar  tree,  w^hich  he  had  sworn  at  all 
hazards  to  preserve.  Keeping  it  in  a  hat,  planted 
in  suitable  mould,  he  succeeded,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  in  bringing  it  to  the  haven  where  it 
has  since  so  wonderfully  thrived.  The  tree, 
cultivated  with  only  too  much  care,  wears  an 
aspect  which  is  not  precisely  that  of  its  natural 
freedom,  but  which  is  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 
"The  old  Titan,"  writes  a  French  naturalist, 
"several  times  decapitated  by  our  icy  climate, 
spreads  more  and  more  every  year." 

Higher  up,  in  an  almost  forgotten  corner,  in 
the  midst  of  foliage,  stands  a  column  supported 
by  a  pedestal  of  minerals.  This  simple  monu- 
ment is  in  memory  of  a  simple  man.  Beneath 
it  rests  the  body  of  Daubenton,  the  friend  and 
collaborator  of  BufFon,  the  "  learned  shepherd  " 
to  whom  France  owes  its  fine  breeds  of  merino 
sheep,  and  the  author  of  the  new  plan  of 
organisation  adopted  by  the  Convention  in  1793- 
Narrow,  winding  paths,  overshadowed  by  yew 
trees,  lead  to  the  Belvedere,  constructed  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  bronze  cupola  of 
doubtful  style,  surmounted  by  a  celestial  globe, 
with  a  sundial  and  a  motto,  tells  plainly  the 
period  to  which  this  fantastic  conceit  belongs. 
The  motto,  however,  is  ingenious  and  charming : 
"  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas  "  ;  in  English, 
"  I  note  only  the  hours  of  sunshine."  BufFon 
had  here  placed  an  apparatus  which  has  disap- 
peared. At  twelve  o'clock  exactly  the  lens  of 
the  dial  burned  a  thread,  causing  a  ball  of  metal 
to  fall  with  a  sonorous  clang. 

Arrived  at  this  point  the  visitor  sees  the 
garden  stretching  out  at  his  feet.  It  is  in  the 
spring  that  the  full  beauty  of  flower  and  foliage 
reveals  itself.  On  Sundays  and  fete  days,  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  the  garden  teems  with  people. 
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Masses  of  promenaders  come  to  find,  beneath  the  ,  hang  their  branches  over  the  water,  full  of 
shade  of  the  avenues,  verdure  and  fresh  air  ;  for  plants  and  sleepy  fishes.  All  is  shade,  freshness, 
not  only  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a  great  scientific  ,  and  tranquillity  in  this  nook,  which  is  the  most 
school,  it  is  the  joy  and  the  life  of  a  populous  I  picturesque  and  charming  in  the  whole  garden. 

We  have  now  returned  to  the  principal  en- 


quarter  of  the  metropolis.  It  affords  repose  to 
fatigued  workmen,  the  familie.i  of  local  residences 
resort  to  it,  and  generations  of  lighthearted 
children  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  its  charms. 

Descending  the  labyrinth,  behind  the  hot- 
houses, the  visitor  finds  in  front  of  him  the  door 
of  the  orangery,  and  to  the  left  the  entrance  to 
the  grand  amphitheatre,  where  so  many  illus- 
trious voices  have  instructed  the  world.  Then, 
following  the  avenue  which  passes  before  the 
amphitheatre,  he  descends  the  length  of  the  Rue 
Cuvier,  and  making  on  this  side  the  tour  of  the 
menagerie, an  enormous  ^.rampus,togetherwith  its 
skeleton,  comes  into  view,  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  galleries  of  anatomy  and  anthropology. 
Farther  on  is  the  reptile  menagerie,  as  well  as  a 
school  of  fruit  trees,  which  French  writers 
on  the  subject  characteristically  declare  to  be 
"  without  a  rival  in  the  world." 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rue  Cuvier  and 
the  quay,  and  following  the  latter,  one  comes  to 
the  aquarium  of  fresh-water  plants.     Willows 


trance,  facing  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz. 
immense  flower-beds  which  ascend  to  the  gal- 
leries, what  chiefly  strikes  the  eye  is  a  square 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  gaily  ornamental 
flowers,  where  they  seem  to  have  more  than 
their  accustomed  splendour.  This  particular 
effect  is  produced  simply  by  means  of  skilful 
arrangement,  based  on  those  laws  relating  to  the 
simultaneous  contrast  of  colours  which  it  was 
reserved  for  M.  Chevreuil  to  discover.  Each 
flower  owes  more  to  its  neighbour  than  to  itself. 
Isolated,  it  would  lose  that  brilliant  beauty  which 
is  lent  to  it  by  a  clever  juxtaposition. 

Close  at  hand,  in  the  great  avenue  to  the  left, 
is  a  modest  cafe.  The  tables  are  ranged  around 
the  peeled  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  the  first  acacia 
planted  in  France,  some  hundred  years  ago,  by 
\'espasian  Robin,  after  whom  it  is  named — even 
as  a  certain  beetle  was  named  after  another  famous 


naturalist,  on  whom  his  admirers  thought  thus 
to  confer  the  highest  conceivable  d^ree  of 
honour.  A  little  farther  on,  in  front  of  the 
building  containing  the  collections  of  geology, 
stand  other  venerable  trees.  Finally  one  reaches, 
i  at  the   top   of   the   garden   and    opposite   the 
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entrance  in  the  Rue  GeofFroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
a  large  square  house  built  as  the  residence  of 
Buffon,  who,  lodged  at  first  in  the  buildings  of 
the  galleries,  had  given  up  his  apartments  to  the 


growing  collections.  The  name  of  Intendancy 
is  still  borne  by  this  edifice.  It  was  here  that 
BufTon  died. 

Along  the  street  which  bears  his  name  the 
garden  is  to-day  still  enclosed  by  the  spiked  iron 
railings  which  he  himself  caused  to  be  erected. 
They  protected  the  garden  on  the  side  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  country  since  then  has  retreated 
far  away. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  menagerie,  a  noisy 
concert  of  parrots  and  cockatoos  forms  a  prelude 
to  the  show,  as  one  advances  from  the  side  of  the 


amphitheatre.  The  birds  of  prey  are  enclosed  in 
large  cages  with  iron  bars.  The  monkeys  have 
a  "palace,"  where  they  disport  themselves  in  the 
sunshine,  to  the  great  delight  of  sight-seeing 
crowds.  The  Rotunda  is  devoted 
to  animals  from  hot  latitudes — 
the  elephant,  for  instance ;  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopota- 
mus. A  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  female  hippopotamus  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  is  that  she 
has  given  birth  several  times 
to  a  tough-skinned  baby,  and 
always  or  nearly  always  kilted  it 
immediately  with  her  terrible 
teeth. 

The  carnivorous  animals  are 
confined  in  a  series  of  dens.  The 
bear  is  the  most  beloved  of  all 
these  formidable  creatures.  His 
pit  is  resorted  to  by  masses  of 
people  who  regard  him  quite  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  call  him 
by  the  name  of  one  of  his  cele- 
brated ancestors — "  Martin." 

The  reptile  menagerie  is  con- 
tained in  a  low  chamber,  damp 
and  narrow,  where  these  cold, 
creeping  animals  pass  their  lives 
in  comparative  darkness.  What  to 
many  forms  the  most  curious. 
spectacle  in  this  menagerie  is  the 
remains  of  a  strange  repast  in 
which,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the 
pythons  indulged.  This  enter- 
prising creature  one  fine  night 
swallowed  the  blanket  which  had 
been  placed  over  him  to  keep 
him  warm  ;  his  digestion  was 
excellent,  but  was  not  equal 
to  blankets,  and  after  a  fort- 
night's indisposition  he  threw  it 
up  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  it  is  now  preserved. 

In  the  long  building  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Rue  Cuvier  are  the  galleries  of  anatomy  and  of 
anthropology.  They  occupy  two  large  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
I  storey  round  the  courtyard,  known  as  the 
Courtyard  of  the  Whale.  In  its  centre  is  a  fine 
skeleton  of  an  ordinary  whale,  and  in  one  of 
the  corners  the  skeleton  of  a  spermaceti  whale 
—  in  French  "cachalot,"  which,  according 
to  a  fantastic  etymologist,  is  derived  from 
"cache  k  I'eau,"  the  animal  being  accustomed 
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trophy.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  whence 
it  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  victorious  French 
army,    without    being    claimed    and    sent   back 


when   threatened  with   attack   to   hide  in  the 

The  first  room  in  the  gallery  of  anatomy  i 
filled  with  skeletons  of  the  largest  sea-animals. 
The  adjoining  room  contains  human 
skeletons,  among  which  will  be  remarked 
that  of  Soliman-el-Halir,  the  assassin  of 
General  Kleber,  put  to  death  with 
frightful  torture  by  the  avenging  French, 
who  barbarously  adopted  the  mode  of 
punishment  of  the  barbarous  country 
they  had  invaded.  Strange  that  the 
French,  nearly  a  century  after  this 
offence  against  humanity,  should  still 
preserve  a  monument  to  revive  its 
memory.  To  notice  but  one  point,  the 
finger-bones  of  the  right  hand  are 
wanting.  The  hand  was  burnt  off 
before  the  final  punishment  was  applied 
— that  of  impalement,  which  the  assassin 
endured  for  six  hours  without  uttering 
a  groan. 

A  narrow  staircase  leads  to  the  first 
floor,  in  which  the  ante-chamber  is  full 
of  animals'  heads.  In  the  second  room 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  monsters,  most 
of  which  formed  subjects  of  study  to  the 
two  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaires,  intent  on 
flnding  immutable  laws  where  science 
had  previously  seen  nothing  but  the 
sport  and  caprices  of  chance.  "  Ritta 
Christina  Parodi "  was  the  name  given 
to  two  heads  on  a  single  body  born  at 
Sassari  in  Sardinia,  March  12,  1827. 
The  two  heads  lived  about  eight 
months,  one  of  them  dying  on  the  20th 
of  November,  the  other  shortly  after- 
wards,  but   not  until   there  had  been 

time  to  make,  in  regard  to  this  strange  dkomedasy  in  the  jardin  des  plantes. 

being,  some  curious  observations.     Fur- 
ther  on    may   be  seen    Philomfele   and 

Helfene,  two  bodies  on  one  pair  of  legs.     They  I  by  the   allies   in    1815,    as   undoubtedly   would 
also  lived.      Finally,    in    the    same  order,   are    have  been  its  fate  had  its  history  and  its  actual 
Olympe  and  Therfise,  joined  together  by  the  i  position  been  known, 
top  of  the  head.  '       In  the  waxwork  collection  (eighth  room)  many 

In  the  third  room  are  the  great  anthropomor-  1  of  the  anatomical  reproductions  come  from  the 
phous  or  man-shaped  apes,  arranged  in  an  atti-  chateau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — known  during 
tude  not  natural  to  them,  since  in  nature  they  the  Revolution  as  Philippe  £galite— at  Chantilly. 
walk  on  hands  and  feet,  but  which  brings  Others,  executed  with  rare  perfection,  are  from 
out  more  vividly  their  resemblance  to  hu-  Florence,  always  celebrated  for  this  kind  of  work. 
manity.  The  broken  teeth,  the  fractured  1  At  the  entrance  to  the  ninth  room  are  two  figures, 
limbs  of  these  rangers  of  the  forests— orang-  ■  considered  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  of  science  in 
outangs,  chimpanzees,  and  gorillas— are  evidence  I  the  last  century,  but  now  looked  upon  as,  for 
of  their  fights,  their  struggles,  their  adven-  |  purposes  of  study,  next  to  useless  :  an  "  arterial  " 
turous     life.       The     orang  -  outang     is    a    war     man  and  a "  venous "  man.     Very  curious,  too, 
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are  the  children's  heads,  in  which  skilful  in- 
jections, even  into  the  most  delicate  veins,  have 
given  to  the  complexion  the  appearance  of  life. 
They  have  been  furnished,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  period,  with  enamel  eyes,  and  to  render 
them  presentable  to  the  public,  each  little  head 
is  enveloped  in  a  lace  cap.  In  the  eleventh  room 
will  be  found  the  collection  of  Dr.  Gall,  includ- 
ing the  very  heads  on  whose  developments  he 
formed  his  theory  of  localised  faculties  and 
cerebral  bumps.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
the  followers  of  Gall  have  rendered  his  system 
questionable  by  giving  to  it  in  detail  a  value 
which  he  attached  to  it  only  in  a  general  way. 
The  collection  contains,  moreover,  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Gall  himself,  a  cast  of  his  head  taken  after  death, 
and  his  very  cranium,  on  which  may  be  sought  the 
special  bump  of  phrenologism.  Here,  too,  may 
be  seen  the  masks  of  Voltaire,  Casimir  Perier, 
Francois  Arago,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
This  last  was  taken  by  the  sculptor  Houdon, 
at  Les  Charmettes,  July  4,  1778— the  day  after 
Rousseau's  death.  A  bust  of  Cuvier  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  a  staircase 
leads  directly  from  the  Gall  collection.  It  is  the 
work  of  David  d'Angers,  and  stands  in  front  of 
five  skeletons  of  elephants,  which  seem  to  form 
for  the  great  comparative  anatomist  a  guard 
of  honour. 

In  the  anthropological  gallery,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  visitor  finds  himself  on  entering  in 
front  of  a  pleasing  collection  of  human  heads,  all 
severed  during  Ufetime  from  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belonged  :  those  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  de- 
capitated by  the  yataghan,  and  dried  beneath  the 
African  sun.  This  at  least  marks  a  progress  since 
the  days  when  native  malefactors  were  burnt  and 
impaled.  *'  Their  narrow  puckered  lips,''  says  a 
French  writer,  *'  exhibit  their  white  teeth  in  a  grin 
which  has  been  left  significantly  by  a  violent 
death."  Near  these  heads  are  the  skulls  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  French,  the  Franks  and 
the  Gauls,  from  whose  tombs  they  have  been 
taken.  In  this  room  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  and 
picturesque  ethnographical  collection  :  a  number 
of  Russian  dolls,  attired  in  the  European, 
Asiatic,  and  American  costumes  of  the  various 
nationalities  included  in  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Tsar.  In  the  eighth  room  the  ancient  Peruvian 
mummies  are  well  worth  a  glance.  So,  too,  are 
the  strange  little  human  heads  prepared  by  this 
now  extinct  race.  From  the  head  that  was  to  be 
preserved  the  bones  were  first  removed.  Then 
the  skin  was  dried,  which  in  contracting  kept  its 
original  shape.     This^  however  much  diminished. 


was  still  preserved.  The  head,  indeed,  may- 
have  shrunk  to  the  size  of  one's  fist  :  the  pro- 
portions are  still  the  same,  except  that  the  hair 
is,  by  comparison,  denser  and  in  a  greater  mass. 
In  the  next  room  is  a  cast  of  a  once  well-known 
Hottentot  woman  who  died  in  Paris,  where  she 
went  under  the  name  of  the  "  Hottentot 
Venus." 

On  the  first  floor  to  the  left  are  two  large 
rooms  full  of  reptiles  and  fish.  In  these  historic 
rooms  Louis  XV.  placed  the  fine  statue  of 
Buffon  which  is  still  there,  and  beneath  which 
may  be  read  the  famous  inscription,  which  time 
has  not  falsified :  "  Majestati  naturte  par 
ingenium.^^  The  majesty  of  Buffon's  genius  shows 
itself,  it  has  been  said,  in  his  very  style  :  an  idea 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  his  famous 
saying  :  "  Le  style  estrhomme  mime  " — and  not 
"  Lc  style  c^est  Vhomme^'^  as  the  phrase  is  gen- 
erally quoted.  All  that  Buffon  meant,  and  all 
that  Buffon  said,  was  that  a  writer's  facts,  and 
even  his  arguments  and  thoughts,  are  or  may  be 
made  common  property,  whereas  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself  is  exclusively  his  own.  The 
idea  that  an  author's  personality  necessarily 
reveals  itself  in  his  writings  is  contrar^?^  to  ex- 
perience, few  authors,  indeed,  exhibiting  the 
same  character  on  paper  as  in  ordinary  life. 

To  return  for  one  moment  to  the  garden,  and 
to  those  exotics  which  are  cultivated  with  so 
much  success  in  the  Parisian  climate.  The  most 
important  of  these— at  least,  in  a  commercial 
sense — is  the  tobacco-plant,  now  naturalised  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  France. 

The  tobacco-factory  of  Paris,  where  so  much 
of  the  native  as  well  as  foreign  tobacco-leaf  is 
prepared,  consists  of  large  buildings,  five  storeys 
high,  situated  between  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  Rue 
de  rUniversite,  the  Rue  Saint-Jean,  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Boucherie  des  Invalides.  The  large  gate 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Jean  affords  entrance  to 
tobaccos  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  of 
which  the  qualities  have  been  ascertained 
beforehand  by  experts  buying  on  samples  which 
are  preserved  for  comparison  with  each  consign- 
ment as  it  arrives.  The  great  national  factory 
receives  from  the  United  States— Virginia,  for 
instance,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland— large  ship^ 
ments  of  tobacco  packed  in  casks  ;  from  South 
America  vast  quantities  in  bales  composed  of 
skins.  Java,  too,  and  Manilla  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Macedonia,  Eg>^pt,  Greece,  Algeria,  Hungary, 
Holland,  and  finally  France  itself,  contribute 
their  share. 

The   anti-smokers  of  France    naturally  look 
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with  horror  on  the  huge  tobacco  factory  of 
their  metropolis  ;  and  more  than  a  century 
ago  Valmont  Bomare  wrote  the  following  lament : 
"  I  wish  I  had  never  known  that  in  1750  they 
estimated  that  Maryland  and  Virginia  consigned 
each  year  Qiore  than  a  hundred  million  casks 
of  tobacco  to  the  English,  who  only  consumed 
about  half  of  it,  exporting  the  rest  to  France,  and 
thereby  enriching  themselves  annually  to  the 
amount  of  nine  million  two  hundred  thousand 
francs." 

At  present  nineteen  departments  of  France 
produce  some  fifty  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
worth  twenty  million  francs.  The  native  to- 
bacco growths  are  restricted  by  the  often 
beneficial  interference  of  the  administration, 
which  has  to  be  consulted  by  growers  in  choos- 
ing the  land  for  cultivation,  and  which  even 
prescribes  the  varieties  of  tobacco  to  be 
grown. 
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The  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  in  France, 
the  shop  -  keeping  tobacconists  being  really 
nothing  more  than  Government  agents  for  the 
distribution  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and 
snuff.  The  tenancy  of  a  tobacconist's  shop  is  a 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Government  sometimes 
on  widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  or  fathers 
have  deserved  well  of  the  state,  sometimes  on 
less  meritorious  persons  who  have  rendered  ser- 
vices at  elections,  or  have  in  some  other  way 
earned  the  goodwill  of  the  Government  or  of 
Government  agents. 

All  tobacco  manufactories  are  Government 
property ;  and  it  was  as  such  that  the  tobacco 
manufactory  of  Dieppe  was  seized  in  1870  by 
the  Prussians  when  they  occupied  that  town. 
They  declared  their  intention  of  burning  it — 
but  only  as  a  menace ;  and  they  obligingly 
allowed  it  to  be  ransomed  on  payment  of  75,000 
francs. 
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SOME    HISTORICAL    BUILDINGS. 
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'"nr^O  look  for  history  in  the  streets  of  Paris," 
X  said  M.  Edouard  Fournier,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  "  when  so  much  of  the  city  has 
been  destroyed,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years, 
is  to  arrive  rather  late 
in  the  field  ;  it  is  like 
harvesting  after  the  glean- 
ers, picking  up  blades  of 
grass  instead  of  ears  of 
corn."  And  this,  from 
the  author  of  "L'Esprit 
dans  I'Histoire"  and  of 
"  Le  Vieux-Neuf,"  con- 
cerning whom  Jules  Janin 
once  wrote;  "Cci  fiomme 
sail  taut ;  il  nc  sait  que 
celaj  mats  il  h  sait  bifii." 
Where  Edouard  Fournier 
despaired  of  finding  any- 
thing it  would  be  vain  ^ 
to  seek  for  much.  Some- 
thing, however,  may, 
even  by  following  in  his 
footsteps,  yet  be  gleaned 
in  the  very  field  which  he 
regards  as  bare.  In  the  so- 
called  "  city  " — the  germ 
of  that  capital  to  which 
the  name  of  Paris  is  now 
given — may  still  be  seen 
the  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Chantres  which  passes  for 
that  of  the  odious  Fulbert, 
villain  of  the  love  story  of 
Abailard  and  H^loise. 
That  of  Abailard,  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  was  pulled 
down  early  in  1849.  Its 
final  association  was  with 
a  law  -  suit,  brought  by 
lodgers  in  the  house 
against  the  proprietor, 
who,  as  they  alleged,  had 
dispossessed  them  without 
due  notice.  The  former  abode  of  Fulbert, 
the    terrible   uncle    of    Heloise,    must    itself  be 


on  the  point  of  disappearing,  even  if  it  has  not 
been  already  demolished.  The  house  of  Abailard 
was  at  one  time  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge 
with  the  house  where 
the  unnatural  Fulbert 
dwelt  with  his  charming 
niece.  But  after  the 
separation  of  the  lovers 
their  respective  houses 
were  no  longer  to  remain 
united,  and  the  stone 
bridge  which  joined  them 
together — like  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  of  the  Venetian 
Palace  and  Prison — soon 
fell  into  ruins.  Two 
medallions,  in  which  their 
features  were  said  to  be 
reproduced,  formed  the 
last  record  of  their  loves. 
These  have  been  repro- 
duced above  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  new  house 
on  the  Quai  Napoleon, 
with  the  famous  distich  : 
^^ Abailard.  Hclaise,  ha- 
bitirciit  CCS  licux"  etc. 
Those  who  love  history 
for  its  romance,  those  who 
have  been  touched  by  the 
tale  of  the  lovers,  will  gaze 
with  interest  on  these  two 
faces  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  they  may  go  to 
P6re  Lachaise  to  continue 
their  devotions  in  presence 
of  the  monument  to  their 
memory.  If,  however, 
they  should  have  con- 
sulted M.  Edouard  Four- 
nier beforehand,  they  will 
have  been  warned  that  the 
medallions  of  the  Quai 
Napoleon  and  the  statues 
of  the  tomb  are  anything 
but  authentic.  "  The  me- 
dallions," says  this  unerring  critic,  "  in  costumes 
of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  represent  lovers  of  the 
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twelfth  century.  As  to  the  statues,  M.  de  Guil- 
hermy  has  already  shown  that  the  one  of  Heloise 
was  seen  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Dorman  family  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Beauvais  College,  Rue  Jean  de  Beauvais,  The 
statue  of  Abailard  is  probably  of  equal  authen- 
ticity." 

If,  to  pursue  the  subject  historically,  we  were 
to    look    for    remains    of  the  great   wall    with 
innumerable    towers    which     Philip    Augustus 
built  before  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  in 
order  not  to  leave  his  dear  city  of  Paris  without 
defence,  we  should  find   it  difficult 
to  discover  even  traces  ;  though  the 
most   imposing  of  the  towers   were 
destroyed  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.   They  were  brought 
to    light    by    preceding    demolitions, 
themselves    in    turn   to   be   laid    in 
ruins.     At  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
towers  a  treasure,  dating  from  Gallo- 
Roman  times,  was  dug  up.     It  was..  . 
valued,  according  to   the  weight  of 
the  gold,  at  30,000  francs,  though  its 
artistic   and  historical   worth  was  a 
hundred  times  greater.     Most  of  the 
medals  found  their  way  to  England. 
In  the  Cour  de  Rouen,  close  to  the 
Passage   do   Commerce,   is,    or    was 
until    lately,    to    be    seen    a    well-         ^ 
preserved     fragment     of     a     Philip 
Augustus      tower,  -   standing,     half- 
smothered   with  ivy,  on  a  piece  of  wall,  broad 
enough  to  serve  as  terrace  to  the  adjoining  house, 

.  where  a  girls'  school  had  been  established.     "  It 

is  a  joyful  sight,"  says  M.  Edouard  Fournier, 

I  "  to  see  children  of  the  present  day  leaping  and 

bounding  on  this  remnant  of  antiquity."  Fur- 
ther on,  in  the  Rue  Clovis— which  the  reader 
may  remember  as  figuring  in  Eugene  Sue's 
"  Wandering  Jew  " — is  another  relic  of  this 
same  wall.  In  the  Rue  Dauphine,  at  the  back 
of  the  house  numbered  34,  is  a  tower  almost  in 
its  original  form  ;  and  close  by,  in  the  Rue 
Gu^negaud,  the  body  of  another,  which  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  wall  that  from  this  point  went 
on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  celebrated  Tour  de 
Nesle.  The  ruined  tower  of  the  Rue  Guenegaud 
served  some  years  ago  as  background  to  a  black- 
smith's forge,  whose  flames  cast  a  lurid  light  on 
this  obscure  reminder  of  a  past  age. 

Passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  (where 
our  subject  inevitably  leads  us,  though  it  is  on 
the  left  bank  that  Paris  antiquities  are  chiefly  to 
be  sought),  we  find  several  houses  ancient  them- 


selves, or  at  least  closely  connected  with  ancient 
associations.  In  the  former  Rue  des  Jardins 
Saint-Paul  —  now  Rue  Charlemagne  —  where 
Rabelais  died,  and  where  Moliere  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  dramatic  apprenticeship,  may  be  seen, 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  neighbouring  barracks,  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  two  towers  which  Charles  X. 
gave  in  148;  to  the  nuns  of  the  Ave  Maria 
convent,  whose  cloister  the  barracks  have  now 
replaced.  At  No.  20  of  the  Rue  Rambuteau 
some  twenty  metres  of  the  ftld  wall,  here  in  the 
form  of  a  terrace,  are  to  be  found  ;  and  finally, 


in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  where  the  General  Post  Office 
is  established,  is  preserved  at  the  back  of  No.  12 
a  tower  which  has  still  two-thirds  of  its  original 
height.  It  stands  twenty-four  feet  above  the 
soil.  In  its  entirety  it  was,  like  all  the  other 
towers,  thirty-nine  feet  high. 

These  remains  of  the  old  girdle-wall,  whose 
existence  by  many  persons  is  scarcely  suspected, 
are  all  that  survives  of  the  constructions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  thirteenth  is  still  more 
imperfectly  represented  ;  though  some  forty 
years  ago  might  be  seen  in  the  quarter  of  Saint- 
Marcel,  at  some  paces  from  the  river  Bifevre, 
substantial  remains  of  one  of  the  lodges  of  St. 
Lt)uis. 

In  the  Rue  des  Gobelins  and  the  Rue  des 
Marmousets  are  still  extant  relics,  in  the  shape  01 
a  facade  and  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  of  the 
royal  lodge  where  Queen  Blanche  listened  be- 
neath the  willows  of  the  Bi^vre  to  the  verses  01 
Thibault  de  Champagne ;  where  Charles  VI. 
went  mad  one  terrible  night,  which,  beginning 
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with  a  masquerade,  ended  with  a  conflagration  ; 
where  Francis  I.  had  secret  rendezvous,  to 
which  playful  reference  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
pages  of  Rabelais. 

In  the  Rue  Vieilie  du 
Temple,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois, 
stands  a  graceful  turret  — 
bright  relic  of  that  sombre 
Hotel  Barbette  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  was  just  leaving 
when  he  was  killed  at  the 
very  door  by  the  followers  of 
John  the  Fearless.  A  lamp, 
whose  light  was  never  to  be 
extinguished,  was  placed  there 
by  one  of  the  assassins,  in  ex- 
piation of  the  crime.  Tradition 
says  that  "  la  belle  Ferron- 
niere  "  lived  close  by,  and  that 
it  was  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  fixed  beneath  the  turret, 
that  the  husband  saw  Francis 
I.  escape  one  night  from  his 
wife's  house. 

After  adorning  a  feudal 
mansion,  subsequently  to  be 
transformed  into  the  rich 
abode  of  a  financier  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  what  has 
this  turret  now  become  ? 
Without  losing  anything  of  its 
graceful  exterior,  not  even  the 
grating,  so  finely  worked,  of 
its  little  window,  it  marks  the 
corner  of  the  bedroom  oc- 
cupied by  the  grocer  who  has 
his  shop  below  ! 

John  the  Fearless  was  not 
troubled  by  the  remorse  ex- 
perienced by  his  accomplice, 
whose  repentance  was  for  ever 
to  be  proclaimed  by  his  votive 
lamp.  The  blow  having  been 
struck,  his  only  thought  was 
to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences. Withdrawing  to  the 
Hotel  d'Artois,  which  after- 
wards took  from  him  the 
name  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  he  there  constructed  a 
stone  room,  or  what  was.  then  called  a  donjon — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  English  word 
obviously  derived  from  it.     The  little  fortress  of 


John  the  Fearless  was  solidly  built,  for  it  exists 
even  to  this  day.  The  square  tower,  at  least 
eighty  feet  high,  is  indeed' in  perfect  condition. 
Its  walls  are  still  crenellated, 
and  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
original  physiognomy,  except 
as  regards  the  roof  with  which 
it  has  been  covered  in. 

An  old  building  of  very 
difTerent  character  is  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Flamel,  at  No. 
CO,  Rue  Montmorency,  near 
the  Rue  Saint-Martin.  Just 
above  the  ^ound  floor  a 
touching  inscription  in  Gothic 
characters  may  still  be  read, 
from  which  it  appears  that 
"poor  labouring  men  and 
women  dwelling  beneath  the 
porch  of  this  house,"  said  the 
Paternoster  and  the  Ave 
Maria  for  the  dead.  This  was 
the  sole  condition  of  the 
hospitality  extended  to  them 
by  Flamel.  He  had  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  property  which 
can  never  have  been  widely 
spread  in  any  age,  and  which 
are  certainly  not  entertained 
in  the  present  day.  He  let 
out  his  numerous  houses  in 
such  a  way,  that  with  the 
money  gained  from  lodgers  on 
the  lower  floors  he  supported 
lodgers  without  means  on  the 
upper  ones.  "  Gens  de  mea- 
tier," says  Guillebert  de  Meti, 
"  demouroient  en  bas,  et  du 
loyer  qu'ils  payoient  estoient 
sou  ten  us  povres  laboureurs  en 
hault." 

Another  historic  house,  in 

the  very  centre  of  what  may 

still    be   looked    upon  as  me- 

diieval   Paris,    the   Hotel    de 

Sens,  stands  in  an  open  space 

enclosed  by  the  Rues  Figuier, 

de    la    Mortellerie,  du   Fau- 

connier,  and  des  Barres ;  in  an 

iKiNc  admirable  position,  that  is  to 

■*""■■  say^  and  at   two    paces  from 

the  ancient  Hotel  Saint-Paul. 

John  the  Good,  after  his  imprisonment  in  London, 

lived  there   for  some   time  as  the  guest  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Sens.    Charles  V.  attached  more 
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value  to  it,  for  in  1369  he  purchased  it,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  only  an  adjunct  to  the  Hotel 
Saint-Paul.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  reverted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
Tristan  de  Salazar,  who  had  it  rebuilt  in  the 
form  it  still  preserves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
embellishments  added  by  the  famous  Duprat, 
one  of  his  successors. 

Under  Henri   IV.  it  was  the  abode  of  La 


her  pages,  whose  professions  of  love  she  had 
accepted,  finding  another  page  preferred  to  him, 
shot  his  rival  almost  beneath  the  queen's  eyes. 
Marguerite's  cry  for  vengeance,  her  offer  of  her 
own  garter  to  anyone  who  would  use  it  to 
strangle  the  assassin,  his  arrest,  and  her  vow 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  he  had  been 
executed,  have  already  been  told.  Two  days 
after  (or,  as  some  authorities  have  it,  only  one) 
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Reine  Margot,  as  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the 
king's  divorced  wife,  was  popularly  called. 
"  Queen  Venus,"  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  was 
another  of  her  familiar  names.  This  legendary 
heroine  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  her  new  mansion,  in  August,  1605, 
when  a  placard  was  affixed  to  her  door,  inscribed 
with  a  quatrain  in  which  her  licentious  life  was 
satirised.  The  evil  reputation  brought  to  the 
house  by  Queen  Margot  remained  attached  to 
it  as  long  as  she  lived  there.  In  a  previous 
sketch  of  the  locality  the  story  has  already  been 
told  of  the  tragic  event  which  caused  Queen 
Margot  to  abandon  the  Hotel  de  Sens  for  e\-er. 
She  had  been  there  scarcely  a  year  when  one  of 


the  page  Vermond,  who  had  fled  but  was  duly 
captured,  lost  his  head  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  when  Queen  Margot  fainted  away, 
and,  on  recovering  herself,  left  the  place  for 
ever. 

She  had  scarcely  quitted  Paris  when  this 
murder  of  her  lover  before  her  door  and  the 
speedy  gratification  of  her  desire  for  vengeance 
on  the  assassin  were  thus  set  forth  in  verses 
sung  freely  in  the  public  streets ; — 

La  Koynt  Veaus  demi-morli 

De  voir  movrir  devant  sa  fertt 

Son  AdoKis,  itmchir  Amour. 

Pour  vingrance  a  dtvants  a  fact 

Fait  difairi  in  la  mtimt  place 

L'asiossiit  preique  an  nusme  jour. 
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The  Hotel  de  Torpane,  in  the  Rue  de  Ber- 
nardins,  was  the  mansion  of  the  Bignon  family, 
which  has  produced  so  many  illustrious  men  in 
literature  and  in  law.  It  was  demolished  in 
1830,  but  remains  of  it  still  subsist.  Some  years 
ago  a  stone,  bearing  the  motto  of  the  Bignon 
family — **  Miilta  rcnasccntur  " — was  found  (what 
irony  !)  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  Nothing  of  a 
fallen  house  lives  again  except,  perhaps,  certain 
ornaments  which,  like  the  sculpture  of  the  Hotel 
de  Tortonne,  are  carried  elsewhere — in  this  par- 
ticular case,  to  a  back  room  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  The  statues  which  once  adorned 
the  Hotel  de  Torpane  are  said — but  probably 
without  foundation — to  be  from  the  hand  or 
Jean  Goujon. 


Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Hotel 
Carnavalet,  where  the  genius  of  Jean  Goujon 
may  really  be  studied.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
widow  of  M.  Kernevenoy,  whose  Breton  name 
had  become  softened  into  that  of  Carnavalet, 
and  who  in  his  lifetime  had  been  the  worthy 
friend  of  Ronsard  and  of  Brantome.  Madame 
'*  Carnavalet "  bought  the  house  for  herself  and 
her  son.  She  maintained  it  in  its  original  beauty, 
which  it  w^as  impossible  to  increase.  She  did, 
however,  add  some  ornaments,  especially  the 
sculptured  masks  which  figure  here  and  there 
on  the  fa9ade,  and  which,  according  to  the  in- 
genious idea  of  M.  Fournier,  may  have  been 
intended  to  suggest,  through  the  *'  Carnival," 
her  husband's  family  name. 
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"  Uncle"  and  "  Aunt "— Grganisation  of  the  Mont-de-Pi6(^— Its  Various  Branches— lu  Warehouses  and  Sale-rooms. 


FRENCH  idioms,  arid  particularly  slang  ones, 
are  seldom  translatable  into  English.  The 
cant  Parisian  word,  however,  for  a  pawnbroker 
bears  quite  a  comic  resemblance  to  the  word  em- 
ployed in  London.  The  medical  student  of  our 
metropolis,  when  he  is  at  low  water,  takes  his 
watch  to  his  "uncle."  The  medical  student  of  Paris 
resorts,  under  like  circumstances,  to  his  **  aunt." 
Neither  would  think  of  employing  the  dignified 
historical  word  used  by  the  student  of  Brussels, 
who,  as  if  mindful  of  the  pawnbroker's  origin, 
calls  him  "  the  Lombard." 

The  English  student  speaks  of  the  unfortunate 
watch  in  question  as  being  "  up  the  spout "  ; 
the  Parisian  declares  that  his  is  "  on  the  nail " 
— the  idea  apparently  being  that  the  chrono- 
meter is  **  hung  up "  until  more  prosperous 
days. 

The  great  pawnbroking  establishment,  or 
Mont-de-Pi^t^,  of  Paris,  is  situated  in  the  Rue 
des  Blancs  Manteaux,  with  a  principal  branch 
office  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte;  but  it  may  be  inter- 
esting meanwhile  to  glance  at  those  minor  estab- 
lishments which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
the  French  capital.  Like  their  counterparts  in 
London,  they  excite  in  the  philosophic  beholder 
a  melancholy  curiosity,  above  all  in  the  poorer 
quarters,  where  dire  necessity  compels  the  levy- 
ing of  those  loans  which,  in  more  fashionable 
parts,  are  the  result  of  an  extravagant  life. 


The  Paris  pawnshop  has  the  aspect  of  quite 
an  ordinary  house,  and  nothing  would  particu- 
larly attract  to  it  the  attention  of  an  observer — not 
even  the  incessant  stream  of  its  visitors  in 
and  out — were  it  not  that  these  wear  a 
suspiciously  stealthy  air  as  they  enter  or  quit 
the  place ;  a  sort  of  shame  on  their  arrival  and 
an  uneasy  haste  at  their  departure. 

It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary  for  the  student 
of  human  life,  who  wishes  to  see  what  occurs  with- 
in a  Paris  pawnshop,  to  pledge  or  redeem  any- 
thing himself;  the  crowd  is  so  large  that  the 
absence  of  his  parcel  will  be  unperceived,  and 
everyone  is  so  intent  on  his  or  her  own  errand 
that  not  a  glance,  probably,  \vill  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  "How  much  will  you  lend  me  on 
this  ?  " — such  is  the  absorbing  thought,  the  sole 
preoccupation,  which  deprives  the  visitors  of  all 
curiosity  concerning  what  is  around  them. 

Entering  one  of  these  loan  offices,  a  peculiar 
odour — which  a  French  writer  with  a  delicate 
nose  has  described  as  something  between  the 
smell  of  a  barrack  and  that  of  a  hospital — ^gives 
the  visitor  his  first  impression  of  the  place. 
Scrupulously  clean  as  the  depot  is  kept,  the  air 
is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  malodorous 
parcels  brought  in  by  the  customers.  Even  the 
frequent  opening  of  the  doors  scarcely  relieves 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  characterised  by  that 
most   unbearable  of  all  atmospheric  qualities — 
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borrowing,  are  dragged  to  the  place  by  necessity, 
and  have  to  wait,  like  the  rest,  till  the  assistant 
is  at  leisure  to  inspect  their  rings  and  their 
diamonds,  their  silks  and  their  satins. 

"  For  anyone  who  knows  how  to  observe  and 
divine,"  says  M.  Alfred  Delvau,  "  the  public  of  a 
loan  office  is  very  interesting.  You  enter 
mentally  into  the  existences  of  all  those  widely 
different  characters,  dragged  here  by  such  oppo- 
site causes,  and  you  leave  the  place  smiling  some- 
times, but  sad  nearly  always.  Misery — even 
smiling  misery — has  nothing  of  gaiety;  and  it  is 
Misery,  or  her  shamci-faced  sister  Want,  who 
drives  hither  that  crowd  of  people  differing  so 
greatly  from  one  another  by  their  costume,  age, 
sex,  and  position. 

"  First  of  all,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
counter,  facing  the  commissionaire — sworn  ap- 
praiser of  all  those  rubbish  heaps  which  the 
owners  wish  to  turn  into  gold — lounges  a  fellow 
who  turns  his  back  on  us  and  lets  us  see, 
beneath  his  frayed  trouser-ends,  a  pair  of  naked 
feet  enclosed  in  down-at-heel  shoes.  He  comes 
to  pledge  his  mattress — the  last,  the  supreme 
resource! — that  mattress  which  seems  to  have 
lost  half  its  stuffing ;  or  some  workman^s  tools, 
which  do  not  look  sorry  to  rest  a  little.  By 
his  side,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  stands,  with 
brazen  air,  a  big  red-faced  woman,  red-haired, 
red-shawled,  with  a  mauve  silk  dress  and  ruffles 
of  white  lace,  whom  I  sometimes  meet  on  the 
footway  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  and  who 
personifies  a  certain  category  of  women — the 
last  category.  What  does  she  come  to  pledge  ? 
— her  heart  ?  That  has  long  since  wandered 
away.  Her  virtue  ?  That  has  followed  her  heart. 
Her  wit  ?  She  never  had  any.  What  then  ? 
Some  jewel,  without  doubt — the  last  witness  of 
a  last  liaison.  Her  ear  is  at  this  moment  bereft 
of  the  twenty-five  francs'  worth  of  gold  which 
hung  in  it  just  now. 

"  On  the  wooden  bench  let  into  the  wall  are 
other  persons  :  two  women  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  estimating  beforehand  the  borrowing 
value  of  the  linen  they  are  going  to  pledge, 
while  the  little  daughter  of  one  of  them  is  heed- 
lessly gnawing  an  apple  ;  a  young  girl  in  black, 
her  head  bare,  like  that  of  the  red  woman  who 
has  just  gone,  but  more  decently  and  poorly 
clad  ;  an  Arthur  of  the  Reine  Blanche — his  hat 
tilted  over  his  ear,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  looking  at  the  small  dog  playing  at  his 
feet,  rather  than  look  at  nothing  ;  then  men  and 
women  of  the  inferior  classes  with  their  child- 
ren, talking  about  the  hard  times  and  the  high 


rents ;  then  placid  citizens ;  then  careworn 
flower-girls  ;  then  other  people  more  or  less 
interesting — but  always  interested.  The  man 
who  pledges  his  mattress,  the  woman  who  pledges 
her  linen,  the  sempstress  who  pledges  her  dress, 
feel  no  doubt  a  sharp  pang  in  taking  leave  of 
objects  so  indispensable  ;  but  that  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  poignant  anguish  of  the  man 
who,  for  food,  or  the  woman  who,  to  feed  her 
child,  is  obliged  to  part  with  love  tokens  or 
family  jewels,  as  sacred  as  the  vases  of  a  church  : 
the  ancestral  watch  which  has  marked  so  many 
hours  of  joy  and  pain  ;  the  locket  enclosing  that 
lock  of  hair  ;  the  bracelet  of  that  dead  mistress 
who  will  never  die  in  the  heart  of  him  she  has 
left  for  ever  ;  the  ring  given  by  that  lover  who 
still  lives  but  who  is  for  ever  dead  to  the 
woman  he  has  deserted. 

**  It  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  borrowers  that  I 
have  just  been  sketching,  of  those  wretches  of  all 
ranks,  who  are  forced  by  some  dire  necessity, 
whether  accidental  or  normal,  to  come  and 
pledge  their  clothes  or  their  jewels;  to  exhaust — 
in  order  not  to  die  of  hunger  or  to  meet  an  over- 
due debt — the  resources  which  are  still  at  their 
disposal.  Yet,  by  the  side  of  these  careworn, 
despairing  faces,  inscribed  with  poignant  melan- 
choly, or,  in  some  cases,  resignation,  are  the 
radiant  faces  of  those  who  have  come  to  redeem 
their  jewels  and  their  clothes.  These  are  not 
silent  like  the  rest.  They  do  not  glide  in,  like 
furtive  shadows  amongst  other  shadows.  You 
hear  them  coming  before  you  see  them :  they 
ascend  the  steps  with  tremendous  haste.  It  is  a 
question  of  arriving  before  the  shop  is  closed, 
for  it  is  Saturday,  the  morrow  is  Sunday,  and 
they  have  come  up  panting  like  a  pair  of  forge- 
bellows. 

"There  is  a  run  of  business  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  assistants  behind  the  counter, 
although  they,  too,  love  Sunday  with  the  repose 
it  brings,  almost  dread  it  as  being  preceded 
by  such  a  rush  of  work.  And  these  people 
who  come  to  redeem  are  not  so  easy  to  manage 
as  the  poor  wretches  who  pledge,  the  latter 
being  mild  and  patient,  full  of  anguish  though 
they  are  ;  the  former  noisy,  exacting,  and  some- 
times insolent.  The  relationship  is  changed,  in 
fact.  One  set  come  to  demand  something, 
almost  an  act  of  charity — for  that  is  the  nature 
of  the  request,  although  the  pledge  is  worth 
more  than  the  loan  granted.  The  other  set 
come  to  make  what  is  almost  a  gift  ;  for  the 
pledge  they  withdraw  is  not  always  worth  the 
price  that  has  been  estimated,  and  if  they  did  not 
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withdraw  it    the  commissionaire  would  perhaps 
lose  something  on  it,  instead  of  gaining.     You 
see  the   difference.      And    then,    again,    it    is 
usually  men  who  pledge  and  women  who  redeem. 
In  pledging,  a  signature  is  required  ;  a  certificate 
alone   suffices   for   the  redemption.     I 
leave  you  to  imagine  the  behaviour  of 
those   gossips,   proud   of   "unhooking" 
from  the  accursed  "nail"  the  dress  or 
the  jacket   which   has  hung  there  six 
months,   and  which   is  now    as    indis- 
pensable for  going  to  the  dance  or  the 
promenade  as  it  was  useless  six  months 
since,    when  it  was  a  question   of  pro- 
curing a  dinner  or  paying  for  a  bed." 

The  Parisian  pawnbroker,  being 
simply  a  Government  official,  differs 
necessarily  from  the  pawnbroker  of 
Ixjndon.  The  latter  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  insolent  of  all  shopkeepers. 
He  makes  very  little  distinction  between 
those  who  come  to  pledge  and  those 
who  come  to  redeem.  If  his  Saturday- 
night  customers  who  come  to  take  their 
things  out  pf  pawn  were  to  give  them- 
selves such  airs  as  the  Parisian  pledge- 
redeemers  already  described,  he  would 
insult  them  to  their  &ce,  and  keep  them 
waiting  till  they  had  learnt  better 
manners.  He  feels  indebted  to  no  one. 
He  does  not  seek  regular  customers, 
for  he  knows  that  the  stream  of  the 
impecunious  will  never  cease  to  flow 
into  his  shop,  that  if  one  does  not 
come  another  will,  and  that  the  people 
who  come  to  redeem  are  seriously  in 
want  of  their  property,  and  must  pay 
him  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  interest 
no  matter  whether  he  is  bearish  or 
pohte. 

The  branch  establishments,  with  their 
commissionaires,  having  been  spoken  of, 
let   us  now  glance  at  the  great  Mont- 
de-Pietd    of  Paris,  situated  in  the  Rue 
des  Blancs   Manteaux.      This  central  establish- 
ment dates    from    the    reign   of  Louis    XVI., 
who  founded  it  by  letters  patent  in  1777.     The 
work     of    money-lending    was    at    once    com- 
menced,   but    not     in    the    buildings    specially 
constructed    in  the  Rue    des  Blancs  Manteaux, 
beside  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
Maur,  since  these  buildings  were  not  completed 
until    1786.      It    is    interesting    to   follow    the 
different  phases  through  which   this  vast  estab- 
lishment of  public  utility,  designed  to  "put  an 


end  to  the  abuses  of  usury,"  has  passed,  until  now 
it  receives  upwards  of  twenty-five  million  pledges 
annually.  That  these  pledges  present  an  incon- 
ceivably great  variety  of  objects  may  well  be 
supposed.     On  this  subject  M.  Blaize,  author  of 


the   "Traits  des   Monts-de-Pi^te,"  has   written 

descriptively  enough  as  follows  : — "  Let  us  stop 
at  the  first  floor.  This  is  the  quarter  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  the 
Chauss^  d'Antin  of  our  borrowers.  Here  are 
the  first  and  second  divisions — those  of  the 
"  jewels  " — where  the  most  precious  objects  are 
deposited.  I  open  the '  four -figure  cupboards ' — 
such  is  the  name  we  give  to  those  cupboards  of 
iron  which  contain  pledges  on  which  a  thousand 
francs  or  more    have  been    advanced.      Great 
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Heaven  !  what  riches  !  Sparkling  sprays,  strings  Here  are  ranged,  in  admirable  order,  dresses, 
of  diamonds,  trinkets  calculated  to  turn  the  heads  coats,  shirts,  table-cloths,  blankets,  and  indeed 
of  duchesses  1     Silver  services  6t  to  adorn  the  I  every  object  of  household  use  or  of  the  toilet ; 


table  of  a  king  !  In  these  regions  of  want —  '  vestments  of  silks  or  of  rags  ;  books  ;  tools.  Let 
opulent  want  and  necessitous  want — one's  eyes  [  us  explore  the  next  two  storeys.  The  same 
must  not  see  everything  nor  one's  ears  listen  to  j  arrangements,  the  same  symmetry  :  cases  filled 
everything  :  let  us  pass  on.  We  take  our  way  with  boxes,  bandboxes,  and  parcels.  The  walls 
through  the  passages  which  are  bordered  on  of  the  staircases  are  covered  with  pictures, 
each  side  with  wealth-laden  shelves.  Look  at  mirrors,  metronomes,  which  have  not  found  a 
those  thousands  of  watches,  chains,  bracelets,  ,  place  in  the  interior  of  the  divisions.  Let  us 
jewels  of  every  kind  ;  that  countless  mass  of  go  higher  still.  We  are  now  in  the  doleful 
objects  of  art,  of  luxury,  of  utility,  of  vanity,  or  '  city,  in  the  region  of  sorrow  and  want.  Look 
of  coquetry.  '  at  those  piles   of  mattresses  so  highly  packed. 

"  We  are  now  on  the  second  floor.  Here  i  They  are  the  very  last  tribute  of  misery,  which, 
commences  the  ordinary  goods  department,  after  being  despoiled  of  its  vestments,  has  given 
The  floor  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  the  us  its  last  pledge,  and  which  sleeps  on  a  heap 
million  pledges  which  are  taken  in  every  year.  ''  of  straw,  where  shiver,  in  a  fetid  attic,  around 
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an  emaciated  mother,  children  hlue  with  cold, 
with  wasted  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  a  smile 
sad  and  sweet.  Poor  dear  little  creatures  !  In 
order  to  live,  they  ask  for  nothing  but  a  httle 
air  and  bread  !  Let  us  descend  to  the  ground 
floor. 

"The  warehouses  are  used  for  new  merchan- 
dise, such  as  linen,  cloth,  muslins,  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions,  bronze  and  copper  articles, 
€tc.  Things  which  are  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
above,    such    as    vices,    anvils,  and   cauldrons, 


pledge  they  have  left  with  us,  and,  with  their 
little  bell  in  their  hand,  gaily  betake  themselves 
once  more  to  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the 
boulevards. 

"  Each  article  bears  a  ticket,  each  ticket  an  even 
number  if  it  is  a  pledge,  an  uneven  number 
if  it  is  a  renewal.  As  often  as  an  article  is 
renewed,  a  fresh  ticket  is  sewn  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year  (you  can  count  ten  on  this 
particular  pledge — nine  renewals,  that  is  to  say). 
The  loan  is  only  six   francs — six  francs !     But 


occupy  a  considerable  space  below.  Do  not  let 
us  forget  the  fountain  warehouse.  At  the  end 
of  the  autumn  the  cocoa-hawkers  bring  us  their 
fountains  and  exchange  them  for  a  sum  which, 
small  as  it  is,  enables  them  to  follow  the  little 
industries  by  which  they  are  able  to  live  on 
through  the  winter.  ...  At  the  first  sun- 
shine of  the  spring  they  come  to  redeem  the 


it  is  a  fortune  to  those  whose  work  does  not 
even  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  day.  Listen 
to  a  simple  and  touching  story.  Some  years 
ago  one  of  our  predecessors  noticed  a  little 
packet  which  had  upon  it  a  whole  series  of 
renewal -tickets,  and  on  which  but  three  francs 
had  been  lent.  He  wrote  to  the  borrower  :  a 
woman    presented    herself    in    reply.       '  Why,' 
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said  he,  *  do  you  not  redeem  this  pledge  ? ' 
*I  am  too  poor,*  was  the  answer.  *You 
attach  a  great  value,  then,  to  this  article  ? ' 
*Ah,  sir,  it  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my 
mother.'  The  director  gave  her  back  the 
packet,  which  contained  an  old-fashioned  petti- 
coat. The  poor  woman  bore  away  this  treasure 
of  j&lial  piety  with  tears  of  joy.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  they  prove 
that  if  indiscretion  and  misconduct  bring  some 
borrowers  to  the  Mont-de-Pi6te,  the  greater 
number  are  impelled  thither  by  causes  which 
are  highly  honourable.  The  history  of  many  a 
pledge  is  a  lamentable  page  in  the  drama  of 
human   life,  so   full  of    nameless  miseries  and 


unknown  misfortunes.  The  whole  of  the  property 
does  not  return  to  its  owners  ;  at  least  six  per 
cent,  does  not.  What  efforts  are  made  to  pre- 
vent this  or  that  article  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  brokers,  who  will  sell  it  for  a 
mere  trifle  at  the  sale-rooms  !  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1849,  a  gold  watch  was  sold  which  had  been 
pledged  on  the  8th  of  January,  181 7,  for  eighty 
francs.  It  had  been  renewed  for  the  last  time  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1847.  The  borrower,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  redeem  it,  had  successively 
paid  20  francs  50  centimes  for  the  right  of 
renewal.  We  made  inquiries  for  him.  He  was 
dead.  What  a  mystery  of  tenderness  was  im- 
plied in  so  long  a  constancy  1 " 
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The  Halles-Centrales— The  Cattle  Markets— Agricnlture  in  France— The  French  Peasant. 


THE  Pantheon,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Sainte-Genevifeve,  and  the  Lux- 
emburg Palace,  surrounded  by  the  galleries  and 
the  garden  of  the  same  rtame,  dominate  the 
rest  of  the  left  bank,  which  has  still,  however, 
one  salient  point  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
To  the  left  of  the  Luxemburg  Garden,  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  stands  the  National 
School  of  Mines,  established  in  the  house 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  religious  order. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  public  estab- 
lishments of  France,  the  instruction  is  gratui- 
tous, under  the  direction  of  an  inspector- 
general  and  thirteen  professors.  The  museum 
contains  all  kinds  of  interesting  geological  and 
mineralogical  specimens,  together  with  a  library 
of  30,000  volumes,  which,  like  the  museum,  is 
open  to  the  public. 

The  Rue  de  Tournon — to  pass  from  the 
garden  to  the  front  of  the  palace — has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  Hotel 
de  I'Empereur  Joseph  at  which  Joseph  11., 
visiting  his  sister  Marie  Antoinette,  elected  to 
stay  in  preference  to  putting  up  at  one  of  the 
royal  palaces.  The  street  owes  its  name  to 
Frangois  de  Tournon,  cardinal-ambassador  under 
Francis  I.  At  that  time  the  land  through 
which  the  street  was  afterwards  to  run  was 
the    site    of  a   large   horse   market,  a    sort    of! 


annex  to  the  Marche  Saint-Germain,  and  fam- 
iliarly known  as  the  Muddy  Meadow — "  le  Pre 
crott^."  Very  different  were  the  Paris  markets 
of  those  days  from  the  system  of  mar]cets  now  so 
perfectly  organised.  At  present,  when  Paris  has 
expanded  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  "  barriers " 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
the  world,  the  provisioning  of  its  population  is 
a  question  of  the  first  importance.  For  break- 
fast, as  for  subsequent  meals,  the  French  metro- 
polis requires  a  stupendous  quantity  of  food, 
which  must  arrive  regularly  at  a  fixed  hour,  and 
be  delivered  promptly  at  the  doors  of  the  num- 
berless beings  whose  mouths  are  to  be  filled. 

At  some  hours  before  dawn  a  large  number 
of  market-gardeners  and  other  cultivators  from 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  enter  the  city  and  converge 
towards  the  same  point.  Enormous  and  noisy 
drays  at  the  same  time  bring  in  to  this  common 
centre  the  consignments  of  edible  produce  which 
arrive  by  rail  daily  from  the  provinces  or  abroad. 

The  great  market  which  receives  all  these 
goods,  known  as  the  Halles  Centrales,  is  situated 
opposite  the  beautiful  church  of  Saint-Eustache, 
at  the  end  of  the  Rues  Coquilli^e,  Montmartre, 
Montorgeuil,  and  Rambuteau.  This  immense 
and  elegant  building,  constructed  entirely  of 
bricks  and  iron,  consists  of  twelve  pavilions, 
which  shelter  the  sale  of  the  various  descriptions 
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of  goods.  Each  pavilion  has  its  speciality.  One 
is  a  wholesale,  another  a  retail  meat-market,  a 
third  is  devoted  to  fish,  a  fourth  to  eggs  and 
butter,  and  so  on. 

Markets  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  fed  by  the  Central  Market. 
Many  of  them  recall  the  Central  Market  by  the 
light  character  of  the  architecture  in  brick  and 
iron.  Two  great  cattle-markets  are  established 
at  Sceaux  and  at  Poissy,  and  a  smaller  one  at 
La  Chapelle  Saint-Denis,  connected  with  the 
Marche  de  la  Villette,  built  with  the.  view  of 
absorbing  all  the  smaller  meat-markets. 

Unlike  England,  France,  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  products,  is  self-sufficing.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  occupied,  as  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  or  labourers,  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  In  England  the  agricultural 
classes  represent  only  one-third  of  the  population. 
In  France  there  are  nine  millions  of  small  land- 
owners with  a  slight  proportion  of  large  ones  ; 
in  England  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  com- 
paratively few  persons.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  number  of  proprietors  in  France 
did  not  go  beyond  30,000,  and  the  peasantry  at 
that  period  were  in  a  state  of  utter  poverty,  the 
actual  cultivators  receiving,  according  to  Alison, 
only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  produce  for  their 
share.  "  The  people's  habitations,"  wrote  Arthur 
Young,  "  are  miserable  heaps  of  dirt — no  glass, 
no  air  ;  the  women  and  children  are  in  rags — no 
shoes,  no  stockings.  The  proprietors  of  these 
badly  cultivated  lands,  all  absentees,  were 
worshipping  the  king  at  Versailles  in  the  most 
abject  and  servile  manner,  spending  their  scanty 
income  and  getting  into  scandalous  debt." 
"  The  agricultural  population,"  he  says  else- 
where, "  are  76  per  cent,  worse  fed  and  worse 
clad  than  in  England.  Impossible  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  animals  who  served  us  at  table, 
called  women  by  courtesy.  In  reality  they  are 
walking  dunghills,  without  stockings,  shoes,  or 
sabots." 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  Revolution, 
virhen  immense  numbers  of  tenants  became 
proprietors  of  the  land  they  had  previously 
cultivated,  as  serfs,  for  their  masters.  The  pro- 
gress from  destitution  to  comfort  was  effected 
in  less  than  twenty  years,  and  since  then  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  constantly 
improving.  Under  the  system  of  small  owner- 
ships agriculture,  as  an  art,  may  not  be  brought 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  perfection, 
but  the  agriculturists  thrive  and  are  happy. 
France  is  not  a  corn-exporting  country  ;  and  it 


is  quite  possible  that  under  a  system  of  large 
estates  the  sum  of  her  agricultural  produce  might 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  peasants,  how- 
ever, under  the  system  of  "la  petite  culture " 
produce  more  butter  and  their  fowls  more  eggs 
than  they  need  for  their  own  consumption  or 
for  sale  in  France.  Accordingly  great  quantities 
of  eggs  and  butter  are  sent  to  England,  France's 
best  customer  for  produce  of  this  kind. 

The  small  proprietors,  too,  keep  rabbits  and 
pigeons,  many  of  which  find  their  way  not  only 
to  the  Paris  markets  but  to  England.  A  century 
ago,  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  land- 
holding  aristocracy  had  alone  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing rabbits  and  keeping  pigeons.  "  The  birds," 
says  M.  Nottelle,  writing  on  this  subject,  "  ate  the 
seed  of  the  poor  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  rabbits  ate  the  corn  when  it  was  green. 
These  exclusive  privileges  were  abolished  on  the 
celebrated  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789." 
Yet  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
noble  proprietors  gave  up  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges— doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
volution, but,  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
— of  their  own  accord.  Now  everyone  can 
keep  pigeons;  but  the  owners  are  ordered  by 
the  mayor  to  keep  them  in  the  pigeon-house 
during  seed-time.  If  they  are  allowed  to  fly  at  this 
period  they  are  considered  as  game,  and  may  be 
shot.  The  owner,  moreover,  is  fined.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  French  market  frogs  are  to  be 
seen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  days 
before  the  Revolution  the  epithet  "  frog-eating  " 
could  be  more  fitly  applied  to  the  generality 
of  Frenchmen  than  it  can  now,  when  the  thighs 
of  frogs  are  only  to  be  met  with  at  certain 
restaurants,  where  they  are  served,  equally 
with  snails,  as  a  rare  delicacy. 

It  has  been  seen  that  before  1789  the  French 
peasants  were  poor  and  miserable.  Arthur 
Young's  descriptions  of  them  have  been  quoted 
often  enough.  A  century  earlier  than  Arthur 
Young,  La  Bruyfere,  author  of  "  Les  Caract^res," 
spoke  of  them  as  looking  like  ferocious  animals. 
"  The  men  and  women,"  he  continued,  "  are 
meagre,  dark-looking  objects,  their  dirty  rags 
scarcely  covering  them,  and  retiring  at  night 
into  filthy  dens  or  hovels."  It  is  possible, 
then,  as  M.  Nottelle,  in  his  unpretentious  but 
interesting  and  instructive  little  book  on  the 
French  peasantry  since  the  Revolution,  declares, 
that  several  millions  of  peasants  were  obliged  to 
live  on  roots.  "  No  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  they  ate 
frogs,  though  it  took  much  time  to  get  a  decent 
dish  of  them.     But  time  was  not  a  great  object 
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to  these  poor  famished  slaves.  From  this,  most  gundy,  where  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
likely,  Shakespeare  called  the  French 'frog-eaters,'  J  One  of  the  few  places  in  Paris  where  snails  and 
and  foreigners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  i  frogs  used  to  be  sold,  cooked,  no  doubt  in  perfec- 
many  of  the  French  feed  mostly  on  frogs.  It  is  tion,  is  or  was  the  famous  restaurant  in  the 
not  easy,  however,  to  exist  on  frogs,  which  are  [  "  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields  " — otherwise 


too   dear   to   be    eaten    by    the   generality   of 
people." 

It  is  said,  too,  that  fi-ogs  are  in  favour  with 
tiie  devout,  for  they  may  be  eaten  as  fish  on  fast 
days.  Not  only  frogs  but  also  snails  are  to  be  seen 
exhibited  for  sale  in  some  of  the  Paris  markets.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  days  when  the  unhappy 
French  peasantry  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion they  found  themselves  reduced  to  a  disgust- 
ing diet  of  snails  and  even  slugs.  However  that 
may  have  been,  the  only  snail  eaten  by  the  French 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  only  kind  of  snail  to 
be  seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  is  the"escargot,"in 
its  streaked  whity-brown  shell.  The  escargot  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  wine  countries,  especially  Bur- 


Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs — which  Thackeray 
celebrated  in  his  ballad  on  the  subject  of  Bouilla- 
baisse. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  French 
peasants  are  told  by  a  writer  from  whom  I 
have  recently  quoted.  Living  in  the  midst  of 
their  property,  with  their  domestic  animals 
around  them,  they  become  very  much  attached 
to  their  cattle,  not  sentimentally  but  by  reason 
of  the  beasts'  market  value.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  farmer  who  sent  to  the  cattle-show  a  fat 
pig,  that  obtained  a  medal  which  he  afterwards 
wore  with  great  pride  as  though  he  himself 
had  carried  it  off.  The  peasant's  love  of  his 
cow  surpasses  even  his  affection  for  his  pig.     A 
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peasant  proprietor  lamented  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
■cows  to  such  an  extent  that  a  friend  at  last  said 
to  him  :  "  If  you  had  lost  your  wife  your  grief 
could  scarcely  be  greater."  "Maybe,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  for  many  of  the  farmers  about  here 
would  gladly  give  me  their  daughter  in  marriage, 
while  none  of  them  would  give  me  a  cow."  In 
one  of  Pierre  Dupont's  songs  this  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  peasant  of  the  cow  to  the  wife 
finds  full  expression.  The  cow,  it  is  true,  becomes 
in  the  poet's  hnes  an  ox  ;  but  cows,  like  oxen, 
-are  used  in  France  for  the  plough,  "  I  love 
Jeanne,  my  wife,"  exclaims 

the  peasant  of  Pierre  Du-  

pont's    song;     "well,    I  y"^ 

would  rather  see  her  die  ^ 

than  see  the  death  of 
my  oxen " ;  or,  in  the 
French— 

Eh      bien,     faimerais 

La  voir  mourir  que 
voir  mnurir  mes  baufs. 

So  great  is  the  cow- 
passion  by  which  the 
French  peasantry  are  ani- 
mated, that  when  one  of 
them  had  stolen  the  cow 
of  his  neighbour,  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  priest 
were  powerless  to  enforce 
restitution. 

"  You  must  return  it 
to  the  owner,"  said  the 
priest. 

"  But,  father,  I  have  confessed  my  fault," 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you. 
Send  back  the  cow  to  its  owner." 

The  man  hesitated  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  restore 
the  cow. 

"Then  no  absolution  ;  no  sacrament." 

The  peasant  still  demurred. 

"Think,"  the  priest  then  said,  "of  the 
<lay  of  judgment,  when  all  the  village  will  be 
assembled  on  the  green,  and  you  will  be  there 
holding  the  cow  by  the  tail,  and  everybody 
will  know  you  stole  it.  How  ashamed  you 
will  be ! " 

"  Really !  but  will  the  owner  of  the  cow  be 
there  too  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  will." 

"  Well,  if  I  see  him,  I  will  then  give  him 
back  his  cow." 

One  more  anecdote  may  be  permitted  in  refer- 
ence   not  indeed  to  the  Paris  markets,  but    to 


those  by  whom  the  Paris  markets  are  supplied. 

Not  only  is  the  French  peasant  prudent  and 
economical :  he  is  also,  as  is  shown  by  the  story 
just  told,  very  cunning.  Equally  so  is  the 
peasant  woman.  One  day  at  a  market  in  Nor- 
mandy people  were  much  surprised  at  seeing  a 
woman  offer  an  excellent  horse  for  sale  at  the 
price  of  five  francs,  and  still  more  astonished  at 
her  asking  500  trancs  for  a  dog  she  wished  to 
dispose  of.  The  two  animals  were  to  be  sold 
together.  They  were  ultimately  got  rid  of  on 
the  terms  demanded.     The  explanation  of  the 
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mystery  was  this.  The  peasant  woman  was  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  in  his  will  had  directed  that 
the  horse  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  family  and  the  dog  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife.  She  had  so  arranged  matters  that  out 
of  the  joint  sale  500  francs,  the  price  of  the 
dog,  came  to  her,  while  five  francs  went  to 
her  husband's  relations. 

It  seems  strange  and  somewhat  absurd  to 
English  Conservatives  that  so  many  peasants  in 
France  should  have  a  vote  ;  but  inasmuch  as  of 
these  peasants  nine  millions  are  prcprietors,  the 
establishment  of  universal  suffrage  in  France  was 
not  a  revolutionary  but  a  Conservative  measure. 
The  peasantry,  moreover,  are  in  some  degree 
trained  to  public  affairs  by  the  part  they  play 
in  the  communal  councils.  There  are  about 
40,000  communes  in  France,  and  each  com- 
mune has  its  mayor  and  its  municipal  coun- 
cillors   elected    by  universal    suffrage    for    the 
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management  of  local  affairs.  Every  peasant 
may  become  a  municipal  councillor  and,  if  duly 
elected  by  the  municipal  council,  a  mayor.  The 
municipal  council  meets  periodically  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  local  affairs;   so  that  its  members 


accustom  themselves  to  public  speaking  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  France  has  now  about 
10,000,000  electors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
peasants,  but,  as  before  explained,  peasants  in  the 
possession  of  landed  property. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-DES-PRis. 


Its  Origin  and  HUtory— Its  Libnury— Its  Organ— Saint-Sulpice. 


IF  the  Pantheon  and  the  Luxemburg  are  by 
their  size,  their  appurtenances,  and  their 
dominant  position,  the  most  important  buildings 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  most  interesting, 
by  its  antiquity,  is  the  church,  with  the  monastery 
attached  to  it,  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s ; 
which,  like  the  cathedral-church  of  Notre  Dame 
in  the  city,  and  the  church  of  Saint-Germain- 
TAuxerrois  on  the  right  bank,  belong  to  the 
most  ancient  period  of  the  Merovingian  mon- 
archy, to  that,  in  other  words,  of  Childebert  I. 
and  Ultrogothe  his  wife,  who  reigned  at  Paris 
from  511  to  538.  Childebert,  returning  from 
an  expedition  against  the  Visgoths,  brought  back 
from  Spain  as  trophies  of  his  victory  the  tunic  of 
Saint  Vincent,  a  gold  cross  and  precious  stones, 
together  with  some  vases  which  were  said  to 
have  belonged  to  King  Solomon.  By  the  advice 
of  Saint  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  he  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  the  holy  relics  a  church 
and  a  monastery  at  the  western  end  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Palace  of  the  Hot 
Baths,  or  Palais  des  Thermes.  On  the  very 
day  of  Childebert^s  death,  in  558,  Saint  Ger- 
main consecrated  the  new  church  as  "Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  St.  Vincent  **  ;  and 
he  was  himself  buried  in  it  when  he  died  in 
596.  After  the  death  of  the  good  bishop  the 
church  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross  and  to  St.  Vincent  got  to  be  known  under 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Saint -Germain  ;  and 
it  now  became  the  burial-place  of  the  kings, 
queens,  and  princes  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
The  abbey  remained  for  a  long  time  an 
isolated  building,  which  the  high  walls,  erected 
around  the  church  and  convent  in  1239  by 
Simon,  abbe  of  Saint-Germain,  made  into  a 
veritable   fortress,    which   was   strengthened   in 


1368  by  Charles  V.,  who,  at  war  with  the 
English,  feared  a  sudden  attack  on  their  part 
against  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  A  narrow  canal 
was  at  .the  same  time  dug,  which  placed  the 
ditches  of  the  fortified  abbey  in  communication 
with  the  Seine.  This  canal,  called  at  the  time 
"the  little  Seine,"  was  filled  up  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj",  when  the  line 
of  land  thus  formed  became  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Augustins,  now  Rue  Bonaparte. 

Of  this  ancient  church,  three  times  burned  by 
the  Normans  and  three  times  rebuilt,  but  little 
now  remains.  Thirty  years  ago  fragments  of  the 
walls  and  two  of  the  gates  were  still  to  be  seen. 
But  the  last  traces  of  the  old  abbey  disappeared 
when  through  the  Place  Saint  Germain-des-Pres 
the  Rue  de  Rennes  was  made  to  run.  The 
church,  however,  was  destined  to  survive,  in  a 
sadly  mutilated  condition,  the  convent  and  the 
walls.  It  suffered  greatly,  like  so  many  other 
sacred  buildings,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  tombs  of  the  Merovingian  kings  were 
broken  into  and  their  contents  dispersed.  These 
or  portions  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Denis. 

Again  and  again  the  church  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres  has  been  restored  :  as  in  1644,  in  1820,  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  finally  under 
Napoleon  III.  The  choir  preserves  intact  the  style 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Among  the  tombs  may  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  King  Casimir  of  Poland,  who, 
after  becoming  a  monk,  was  made  abbe  of  Saint- 
Germain,  and  died  holding  that  office  in  1672. 
In  a  chapel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is 
the  tomb  of  Olivier  and  Louis  de  Castellan,  who 
fell  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  little 
further  on  the  chapel  of  the  Douglases,  many  of 
whom  served  in  the  Scottish  Guard.     Here  too 
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are  the  remains  of  Boileau  and  Descartes.  The 
sacred  pictures  around  the  choir  and  the  nave 
are  the  work  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  pupils  of  Ingres,  who  died 
before  completing  his  work,  and  to  whom,  in  the 
church  he  loved  to  decorate,  a  monument  in 
white  marble  has  been  erected,  surmounted  by 
his  bust. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
the  ancient  church  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pr^s  was  outside  Paris,  which 
gradually  grew  towards  it  and  at  last 
surrounded  it.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  1589,  Henry  IV.,  be- 
sieging Paris,  went  up  the  convent 
tower,  accompanied  by  a  single 
monk,  to  examine  the  situation  of 
the  town.  He  is  said  to  have  after- 
wards gone  round  the  walls  of  the 
cloister.  But  he  did  not  enter  the 
church,  and  he  withdrew  without 
uttering  one  single  word. 

Saint-Germain-des-Pres  was  at 
one  time  known  as  the  Church  of 
the  Three  Steeples.  These  were 
destroyed  in  1822  under  Louis  XVIII. 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  since  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary 
to  restore  them. 

The  monastery  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres   used  to  contain    a   library, 
which  was   at  that  time  the  largest 
in  Paris,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
open  to  the  public.    Begun  by  Father 
du  Breul,  author  of  the  "Antiquities 
of  Paris,"  it  was  augmented  through 
legacies    from     the    physician    Noel 
Vaillant,   the     Ahb6    Baudran,    the 
Abbe    Jean     d'Estr^es,    the    Abbe 
Renaudot,  the   Chancellor  Siguier,  the  Cardinal 
Gesvres,  the  Councillor    of  Sute   De   Harlay, 
and   others,  who,   dying,  left  their  libraries  to 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres.       The    collection    in- 
cluded   100,000    printed    volumes,    and    20,000 
manuscripts,  all   of  which  found    their   way   to 
the   National    Library,    where    they    are     now 
preserved.       Close    to    Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
and  between    this   church   and    that   of    Saint- 
Sulpice,    was     held     the     femous     market     or 
fair  of  Saint-Germain.      In    the   fifteenth    cen- 
tury   the    Saint-Germain    fair   used    indeed   to 
be    held    in    the    garden    of    the    presbytery 
of  Saint-Sulpice.       Antiquaries   are  not  quite 
agreed  as    to    the    antiquity    of  Saint-Sulpice  ; 


not,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  precise  date, 
undoubtedly  a  remote  one,  of  its  origin.  A 
tombstone  of  the  tenth  century,  found  in 
1724,  when,  during  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  the  foundations  had  to  be  examined, 
showed  that  the  cemetery,  attached  to  which 
there  would  naturally  be  a  chapel,  had  existed 


from  the  earliest  period.  A  new  chapel  or 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  place  of 
the  more  ancient  one  during  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries.  A  nave  was  added  to  it 
under  Francis  I.,  and  three  chapels  in  1614. 
In  1643  a  council  was  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  the  church,  which  was  too  small 
for  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood  and, 
above  all,  was  falling  into  ruins.  The  first  stone 
of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria 
in  1646.  The  building  operations  were,  how- 
ever, discontinued  in  1678  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1731  that — thanks  to  a  lottery  for  which 
permission  was  given   by  Louis   XV. — enough 
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money  was  found  to  enable  the  architect,  Ser- 
vandoni,  to  complete  the  work.  The  architec- 
ture of  Saint'Sulpice  has  been  severely  criticised, 
especially  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  compared  the 
lofty  towers  (one,  by  the  way,  much  loftier 
than  the   other)  to  clarinets.     The  church   of 


The  chapels  of  the  nave  and  of  the  choir, 
decorated  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this 
century,  present  admirable  specimens  of  religious 
painting.  Eugene  Delacroix  is  represented  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels  by  two  mural 
pictures  and  a  painted  ceiling,  all  instinct  with 


Saint-Sulpice  is  remarkable,  among  its  various 
treasures,  for  a  magnificent  balustrade  enclosing 
the  choir,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
by  Bouchardon  which  surround  it.  The  pulpit 
given  in  1788  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  admirable  group  sculptured  in 
wood  :  "  Charity  surrounded  by  her  children." 
Very  curious  is  the  obelisk  in  white  marble, 
more  than  eight  metres  high,  constructed  in  the 
most  scientific  manner  by  Sully  and  Lemonnier, 
in  1773,  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  the 
spring  equinox  and  of  Easter  Day.  The  two 
enormous  shells  which  hold  at  the  entrance  to 
the  church  the  holy  water  were  gifts  from  the 
Republic  of  Venice  to  Francis  1. 


his  fiery  genius.  The  Triumph  of  Saint 
Michael,  H  el  i  odor  us  Beaten  with  Rods,  and 
Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,  are  the  subjects. 
The  artists  who  have  painted  the  various  chapels 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  organ-loft 
rests  on  composite  columns  of  a  grandiose 
character,  the  work  of  Servandoni,  and  the 
organ  is  worthy  of  the  loft  built  for  its  reception. 
Reconstructed  in  1861  by  Cavaille-Coll,  this 
majestic  instrument  with  its  ten  octaves  possesses 
S  complete  key -boards,  118  registers,  20  pedals, 
and  about  7,000  pipes.  The  organ  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europw,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  congregation  is 
never  without  a  certain  number  of  diletianti  who 
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have  come  to  hear  the  gigantic  instrument  speak 
beneath  the  eloquent  fingers  of  M.  Widor,  whose 
duties  as  organist  have  not  prevented  him  from 
writing  the  music  of  a  ballet,  "  La  Korrigane,"  for 
the  Opera,  and  of  a  lyric  work,  "Maitre  Ambros," 
for  the  Opera  Comique.  Widor,  the  organist 
of    Saint-Sulpice)    composing    ballet- music 
reminds  one  of  the  still  more  \nolent  relief 
sought  by   Herv^,  who  passed   from    the 
organ-loft    to    the   stage    of   the    Folies 
Dramatiques  with  his  burlesque  operettas 
of  "  L'CEil  Crev6  "  and  "  Le  Petit  Faust." 
The  hero  of  M.  HerviS's  operatic  vaude- 
ville   "Nitouche"    is    perhaps    a    typical 
personage  in  the  musical  world  of  Paris. 
He  also   is  an    organist    by   profession,   a 
composer  of  light  opera  hy  aspiration  ;  and 
he    gets    into    sad    trouble    by    teaching 
frivolous  airs  to  the  pupils  of  the  convent 
school  where  he  is  employed  to  play  psalms 
and  hymns. 

Strangely  enough,  by  what  hazard  can 
scarcely  be  said,  in  the  organ-loft  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  is  to  be  found  the  harpsichord 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  delicate  sounds  of  this  feeble 
instrument  and  the  thunder  of  its  colossal 
neighbour ! 

The  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  renamed  in 
1793,   at    the   height   of  the   Revolution, 
Temple  of  Victory,  was  the  scene  on  the 
9th  of  November,    1799,  of  a  banquet,  at 
which   General    Bonaparte  presided.      In 
1802   it   was  restored  to  public  worship. 
The  existing  church  rests  on  an  immense 
crypt,   i.'.    which   the  architects   have  re- 
spected the  pillars  of  the  original  church. 
In    this    subterranean    church,   which    is 
adorned  with    statues   of  Saint    Paul   and 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist  by  Pradier,  the 
catechism    b    taught    and   conferences  are 
held.     The  plan  of  Servandoni  comprised 
a    space    in   front   of    the    church,    en- 
closed by   symmetrical    facades,    the    model    of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
square,  between  the  Rue  des  Canettes  and  the 
Kue  Saint-Sulpice.     This  part  of  the  architect's 
project  was,  however,  abandoned. 

Completed  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  year 
1811,  and  planted  with  trees  in  1838,  the  Place 
Saint-Sulpice  has  been  adorned  since  1847  with  a 
monumental  fountain  constructed  by  Visconti  in 


place  of  an  older  one  removed  to  the  Marche 
Saint- Germain.  The  four  statues  which  form 
part  of  the  design,  in  the  midst  of  three  con- 
centric basins,  represent  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Mas- 
sillon,  and  Fishier.    Beneath  the  eyes  of  the 
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four  preachers   in    bronze   a   flower-market    is 
held  twice  a  week. 

Quitting  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice  by  the  Rue 
Bonaparte,  passing  before  Saint -Germain -des- 
Pres,  and  crossing  the  Rue  Jacob,  we  reach  the 
section  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte  which  was 
originally  called  Rue  des  Petits  AuRustins,  and 
which  stands  on  what,  until  it  was  filled  Up,  was 
the  bed  of  the  Little  Seine. 
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CHAPTER     XXVI. 

PRLVTING    IN   PARIS — THE   CENSORSHIP. 


STARTING  once  more  from  the  Place  Saint-  |  Visconti,  and  contains  at  least  one  house  which 
Sulpice,  and  proceeding  by  the  Rue  Bona-    is  worth  a  moment's   attention — the   Hdtel  de 
parte  across  the  Rue   Jacob  to  the   Rue    des  \  Raiies,  No.   2i.      Here    Nicholas    d'Argouges, 


Petits  Augustins,  we  come  to  the  ancient  Rue 
des  Marais,  a  narrow  street  opened  in  1 540 
betwoen  the  Rue  des  Petits  August  ins  and 
the  Rue  de  Seine.     It  is  now  called    the    Rue 


Marquis  de  Ranes,  who  built  the  house,  was 
killed  in  1678.  Jean  Racine  came  to  live  in 
the  building  as  lodger  in  1602  ;  and  here  was 
born  in  that  same  year  the  last  of  his  children, 
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Louis  Racine,  author  of  that  much-esteemed 
poem,  "  La  Religion,"  It  was  here,  too,  that 
the  immortal  author  of  "  PhMre  "  expired  on 
the  2 1st  of  April,  1699.  Other  theatrical 
associations  are  connected  with  this  house. 

Here,  moreover,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the 
celebrated  actress,  died  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1730,  and,  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  being 
refused,  was  carried  away  the  same  night  in 
a  hackney-coach  by  Voltaire  and  a  friend  of 
Marshal  Saxe  who  had  always  been  devoted  to 
her.  She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
at  a  point  beyond  the  Palais  Bourbon,  which 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discover.  The  place 
was  marked  at  the  time  by  a  simple  memorial, 
which  from  malice  or  through  neglect  and  the 
natural  ravages  of  time,  was  destined  soon  to 
disappear. 

Later  on  this  same  house  was  inhabited  by 
Mdlle.  Clairon,  who  only  quitted  it  when  she 
resigned  her  engagement  at  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise. 

At  No.  17  in  this  interesting  Rue  Visconti 
existed  in  1825  the  printing-office  founded  by 
Honord  de  Balzac.  But  the  greatest  novelist  of 
France  met  with  no  greater  success  as  a  printer 
than  the  greatest  novelist  of  England  obtained  as 
a  publisher.  Balzac,  like  Scott,  contracted  debts 
in  his  business  enterprise  which  weighed 
heavily  upon  him  and,  compelling  him  to  the 
severest  literary  labour,  shortened  his  existence. 
It  was  to  pay  his  debts  that  Balzac  condemned 
himself  to  that  perpetual  work,  those  prolonged 
night-watches,  which  developed  in  him,  robust 
as  he  was  in  his  early  days,  the  germs  of  that 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  from  which  he  died. 
In  the  street  of  Les  Petits  Augustins  stood  a 
convent,  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  to 
fulfil  a  vow  made  by  Queen  Margaret  at  the 
Chateau  d'Usson. 

The  convent  was  turned  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  1790  into  a  depot  for  monuments  and 
ruins  of  monuments  whose  preservation  was  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  history  or  of  art.  Alexandre 
X-enoir,  who  had  proposed  the  formation  of  this 
museum,  was  appointed  its  superintendent.  In 
carrj^ing  out  his  seemingly  peaceful  work  he 
found  himself  on  one  occasion  in  danger  of  his 
life,  for  some  madman  wounded  him  with  a 
bayonet  as  he  was  protecting  by  main  force  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  which  a 
number  of  fanaticswished  to  destroy.  The  precious 
collection  brought  together  by  Lenoir  was 
inaugurated  in  1795  under  the  title  of  the 
National  Museum  of  French  Monuments. 


An  imperial  decree  of  the  24th  of  February, 
181 1,  ordered  the  creation  of  a  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  was  to  contain  common  rooms  for  the 
lectures  and  separate  studios  for  the  different  pro- 
fessors with  their  pupils.  By  order  of  the  restored 
Louis  XVIIL,  in  April,  1816,  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  with  which  no  progress  had  been  made 
under  Napoleon,  was  to  be  completed.  Then, 
however,  it  occurred  to  the  king  that  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  turn  out  from  what  had  been 
considered  their  last  resting-place  so  many 
statues,  busts,  tombs,  and  other  monuments. 
Churches  were  now  requested  to  claim  the  orna- 
ments of  which,  under  the  Revolution,  they  had 
been  despoiled,  the  different  communes  to  take 
back  the  arms  and  other  insignia  which  had  been 
torn  by  fanatical  revolutionists  from  their  walls, 
while  the  great  historic  families  were  assured  that 
they  were  now  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of 
their  ancestral  sepulchres.  But  these  permissions 
and  appeals  were  for  the  most  part  in  vain. 
Meanwhile  the  mausoleums  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  France  were  removed  to  Saint-Denis, 
while  many  other  monuments  were  placed  in 
the  museums  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

It  was  now  possible  to  proceed  with  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1820.  The  original 
plan,  drawn  up  by  the  architect  Debret,  was 
much  amplified,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  by  M.  Dauban,  who  finished  it  in  1838 
— at  least  in  its  essential  parts.  New  buildings 
were  added  under  the  Second  Empire  between 
the  years  i860  and  1862.  The  National 
Special  School  of  Fine  Arts  (such  is  its  official 
title)  furnishes  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  every  kind  of  en- 
graving to  French  students  aged  not  less  than 
fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty,  and  even  to 
foreigners  who  have  obtained  due  authorisation 
from  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  a  palace 
worthy  of  the  institution.  Its  general  plan  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Through  the  gate  of  its 
entrance,  adorned  with  two  colossal  busts  of 
Puget  and  of  Poussin,  may  be  seen  a  square 
courtyard  whose  walls  are  covered  with  admirable 
monuments,  for  the  most  part  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Musee  des  Monuments  Fran9ais.  This 
courtyard  is  separated  from  the  principal  one 
into  which  it  leads  by  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch, 
dating  from  the  year  1500.  It  was  brought 
from  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  and  reconstructed 
stone  by  stone.  At  the  end  of  the  principal 
courtyard  is  the  grand  fa9ade,  due  to  M.  Dauban, 
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same  origin,  having  been  built  during  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  property 
of  Queen  Margaret.  No.  i  on  the  Quai  Malaquais, 
with  its  two  meagre  wings  on  each  side  of  a 
feeble  body,  was  the  mansion  of  Aubespine  ;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  celebrated  archieologist, 
Visconti,  died  in  1818.  No,  5  was  at  one 
time  occupied  by  Marshal  Saxe. 

The  noble  house,  with  its  fa5ade  of 
red  bricks  and  white  stone — No.  9,  at 
the  other  corner  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte 
— was  the  H6tel  Lomenie  de  Brienne 
et  Loutrec.  Nos.  11  and  13,  now  re- 
placed by  the  exhibit!  on -rooms  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  were  built  by  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  for  his  niece  Marianne 
Martinozzi,  left  a  widow  in  1666  by  the 
death  of  Prince  de  Conti,  younger  brother 
of  the  great  Cond^.  Originally  Hotel 
Conti,  it  passed  from  Conti's  widow, 
who  received  the  Hotel  Guenegaud  in 
exchange,  into  the  hands  successively  of 
the  Cr^uis,  the  Tremvilles,  the  Lauzuns, 
and  three  or  four  other  aristocratic 
fomilies,  to  become  subsequently  the  office 
of  the  general  police. 

The    right    comer    of   the   Rue    des 
Saints-Ph-es  and  of  the  Rue  de  Lille  is 
occupied  by  a  new  building  with  windows 
few  and  far  between,  and  gates  which 
might    be    those   of  a    fortress.     This  is 
the    special    school    of   living    Oriental 
languages  founded   by   Louis   XIV.,  re- 
organised in  1795  and  again  in  1869  and 
1871.     For  many  years  it  was  an  annex 
of   the   National  Library,   where  it  oc- 
cupied   an   old    building    in    the    New 
Street  of   the   Little  Fields.     For  some 
few  years  past  it  has  been  established  at  No,  2  I 
in  the  Rue  de  Lille.    The  languages  taught  in  I 
this    institution    comprise    literary    Arabic,  the  I 
Arabic    of     ordinary    conversation,    Armenian, 
Persian,  Turkish,   Annamite,   Chinese,   modern 
Greek,  Japanese,  Malaj-,    Russian,    Roumanian,  I 
Hindostanee,    and    the    Tamul    languages.     At- 
tached to  the  professors  are  teachers  born  in  the 
different  and  distant  lands  whose  languages  are 
studied  in  this  school.  j 

At  the  opposite  corner  (Rue  de  Lille,  No.  1)  ' 
is  a  magnificent  mansion  which  now  belongs  to  j 
the  publishing  house  of  Garnier  Brothers. 
During  the  period  immediately  before  the 
French  Revolution  the  stables  of  the  Countess  of  ! 
Artois  were  here  established.  Throughout  the  ' 
First  Empire  it  was  occupied  by  Count  R^al,  I 
36 


entrusted  with  the  first  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  General  Police,  in  which  there  were  altogether 
fifty-one  departments.  From  1821  to  1849  it 
was  the  office  of  the  first  military  division. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Rue  des  Saints- 
Pferes,  opposite  the  former  entrance  to  the  hos- 
pital of  La  Charit^,  is  the  National   School  of 


Roads  and  Bridges — until  1788  the  Hfltel 
Fleury ;  from  1824  to  1830  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  ;  and  throughout  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

The  National  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges, 
created  by  Louis  XV.  in  1741,  and  developed 
by  different  decrees  of  the  two  empires,  has  for 
its  special  object  the  education  of  young  men 
quitting  the  Polytechnic  School  after  good  ex- 
aminations as  civil  engineers.  It  is  placed 
beneath  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  directed  by  an  Inspector -General 
of  Roads  and  Bridges.  It  comprises  twenty 
chairs  devoted  to  different  branches  of  the  engi- 
neer's art,  without  counting  drawing — scientific 
and  artistic— and  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages.    It  contains  a  laboratory,  a  library,  and 
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a  gallery  of  models  to  which  the  public  is  not 
admitted. 

Returning  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  Rue 
Saint-Benoit,  we  find,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
street,  the  printing  department  of  the  firm  of 
Quantin,  in  a  line  with  the  publishing  and  ad- 
ministrative departments.  At  this  printing  and 
publishing  office,  which  has  given  to  the  world 
so  many  fine  editions,  especially  of  illustrated 
books,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  been 
printed  ever  since  it  first  appeared. 

The  art  of  printing  has  had  a  chequered 
history  in  Paris,  being  sometimes  protected, 
sometimes  oppressed  by  the  crown,  and  too  fre- 
quently crippled  by  two  bodies  who,  in  par- 
ticular, should  have  nursed  it — the  University 
and  the  Parliament.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
French  capital  by  Allemand  La  Pierre,  prior  of 
the  Sorbonne,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his 
time,  and  Guillaume  Fichet,  doctor  in  theology^ 
who,  in  1470,  invited  Ulrich  Gering  of  Con- 
stance, Michel  Friburger  of  Colmar,  and  Martin 
Krantz,  to  come  and  establish  a  printing-office 
within  the  Sorbonne  walls. 

The  three  associates  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  with  the  machines  they  fitted  up  printed  a 
succession  of  interesting  volumes  during  their 
stay  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  lasted  till  1473. 
Then  their  establishment  was  transferred  to 
the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  under  the  sign  of  the 
**  Golden  Sun,"  beside  the  church  of  Saint- 
Benoit.  Here  a  number  of  elegant  works  were 
produced.  In  1484  Friburger  and  Krantz  retired 
firom  the  concern,  in  order  probably  to  return 
to  Germany,  the  name  of  Gering  alone  being 
appended  to  publications  posterior  to  the  month 
of  October  in  that  year.  Ultimately  the 
printing-offices  were  again  moved  to  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Sorbonne,  though  the  sign  of 
the  "  Golden  Sun  "  was  still  preserved. 

Printers  now  began  to  multiply  rapidly  in 
Paris.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Antoine 
Verard,  who  fi'om  1485  published  a  large  number 
of  works,  chiefly  in  French,  and  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  Gothic  characters.  Towards 
the  end  of  1499,  at  the  period  when  the  Bridge 
of  Notre  Dame,  on  which  his  house  stood,  gave 
way,  he  removed  to  a  spot  near  the  crossway  of 
Saint-Severin,  afterwards  shifting  twice  more — 
first  to  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  and  then  to  the 
Rue  Neuve-Notre-Dame,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

In  1 513  Louis  XII.  testified  his  sympathy 
for  the  art  of  printing  by  liberating  it  from  a 
heavy  tax  and  from  certain  tolls  to  which   it 


had  previously  been  subject.  Two  years  later 
his  successor,  Francis  I.,  exempted  the  printers 
of  Paris  from  all  military  service  except  in  case 
of  imminent  peril. 

In  1 52 1 — when  already  Claude  Garamond  had 
replaced  the  old  Gothic  and  semi-Gothic  charac- 
ters by  Roman  letters  and  italics — Francis  L, 
hitherto  favourable  to  printing,  issued  an  edict 
to  the  effect  that  no  book  should  be  printed  or 
sold  unless  it  had  previously  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  University  and  the  Theological 
Faculty.  Every  book,  moreover,  had  now  to 
pass  beneath  the  inspection  of  the  Provost  of 
Paris.  This  edict  sorely  fettered  the  two  dozen 
printers  who  were  then  at  work  in  the  capital. 

In  1522  the  famous  Robert  Etienne,  whom  we 
call  Stephens,  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  ;  but  the  Sorbonne,  dis- 
pleased at  the  production  of  an  edition  which 
tended  to  popularise  the  Scriptures,  attacked  the 
text  of  Etienne,  though  without  any  apparent 
desire  to  engage  in  direct  controversy  on  the  point. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  work  was  suppressed  ; 
but  ten  years  later  the  Sorbonne  showed  itself 
much  more  potent  in  dealing  with  a  new  edition  of 
the  Latin  Bible  published  by  Robert  Acienne,  son 
and  successor  of  the  before-mentioned,  with  annota- 
tions— borrowed  from  the  most  learned  authorities 
— on  the  original  Hebrew.  The  younger  Etienne 
had  published  this  edition  by  special  privilege  ob- 
tained from  the  king.  To  secure  it  against  criti- 
cism he  had  not  printed  it  till  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres  and  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis; 
he  had  not  even  omitted  to  call  in  the  most 
famous  theologians  to  assist  him.  Yet,  despite 
all  his  precautions,  he  could  not  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
humiliate  himself  before  that  body  and  promise 
to  print  nothing  henceforth  ^^  nisi  cum  bond 
eorum  gratidP  These  submissions  saved  fitienne, 
but  could  not  obviate  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  art  of  printing.  The  era  of  persecu- 
tion had  begun.  The  Sorbonne,  which  had  at 
first  patronised  the  art  of  Gutenberg,  was  so 
terrified  now  at  the  rapid  propagation  of  Luther's 
doctrines  that  it  addressed  to  Francis  I.  an 
urgent  request  on  the  subject  of  heretical  books, 
representing  strongly  to  the  king  that  if  he 
wished  to  save  religion,  attacked  and  shaken  on 
all  sides,  he  must,  by  a  stern  edict,  permanently 
abolish  in  France  the  art  of  printing,  which 
daily  produced  so  many  pernicious  books.  The 
project  of  the  Sorbonne  was  on  the  point  of 
being   realised,  when  it  was   cleverly  thwarted 
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by  Jean  de  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  ex- 
plained to  the  zealous  monarch  that  in  preserving 
so  precious  an  art  he  could  effectually  remedy 
the  abuses  of  which  such  violent  complaints 
were  made. 

Meanwhile  the  University  exercised  its  right 
of  supervision.  In  1534  Christian  Wechel  was 
censured  and  threatened  with  a  fine  for  having 
sold  one  of  the  works  of  Erasmus.  The  same 
year,  on  the  13th  of  January,  Francis  I.  issued 
letters  patent  which  prohibited  all  printing 
and  exposed  printers  to  rigorous  punishment. 
These  letters  were  not  registered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  remonstrated  to  the  king  con- 
cerning so  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  A  month 
afterwards  the  king^s  advocate,  Jacques  Cappel, 
communicated  to  the  Parliament  new  letters 
patent,  by  which  Francis  I.  annulled  the  previous 
ones,  but  ordered  that  the  Parliament  should 
elect  twenty-four  persons,  well  qualified  and 
cautioned,  from  whom  he  might  select  twelve 
who  alone  should  print  at  Paris,  and  not  else- 
where, "  books  which  were  approved  and  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare."  The  printing  of  any 
other  books  was  to  be  visited  with  formidable 
punishments. 

The  art  of  Gutenberg,  however,  resisted  all 
these  measures,  and  apparently  the  king  did  not 
persevere  in  his  hostile  projects,  for  in  1543 
he  exempted  the  printers  from  service  in  the 
City  Guard.  Two  years  later,  nevertheless, 
Robert  fitienne,  having  published  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  which  excited  the  wrath  01  the 
Sorbonne,  found  himself  so  persecuted  that  he 
had  to  retire  to  Lyons,  whence  he  could  not 
venture  to  return  to  Paris  till  he  had  obtained 
the  protection  of  Henri  II.  A  worse  fate  befell  a  ' 
Lyons  printer,  named  fitienne  Dolet,  who  had  j 
taken  refuge  in  Paris.  He  was  arrested,  im-  j 
prisoned  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  strangled  and  burned  in  the 
Place  Maubert  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1546.  | 

In  1551  Robert  £tienne,  seriously  menaced, 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  Geneva,  leaving  at 
Paris  his  wife  and  children,  who  might  have 
starved  had  not  Henri  II.,  on  the  prayer  of 
Charles  fitienne,  Robert's  brother,  restored  to 
them  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  printer.  This 
same  monarch  gave  a  further  proof  of  his  good- 
will in  exempting  printers,  by  an  edict  of  the 
^3rd  of  September,  1553,  from  the  taxes  to  which 
books  were  then  liable. 

In  1556  Henri  decreed  that  a  copy,  printed  on 
vellum,  of  every  book  whose  publication  was 
^thorised,  should  be  contributed  to  the  Royal 


Library  ;  and  that  every  such  copy  should  be 
magnificently  bound.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  a  great  bibliophile,  that  this 
decree  was  due. 

Charles  IX.  showed  no  little  favour  to  printing. 
By  letters  patent,  dated  March,  1560,  he 
confirmed  and  continued  to  the  printers  all  those 
favours,  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  exemptions, 
and  so  forth,  which  had  been  ceded  by>  his  royal 
predecessors.  One  printer,  however,  Martin 
Lhomme  by  name,  derived  small  benefit  from 
these  letters  patent,  for  in  the  same  year,  on 
a  decree  of  the  Parliament,  he  was  hanged. 

This  printer,  a  native  of  Rouen,  living  at  Paris 
in  the  Rue  du  Mtlrier,  was  accused  of  having 
sold  a  book  entitled  "  The  Ro3'al  Tiger,"  which 
was  a  satire  directed  against  the  Guises.  He 
was  condemned,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
decree,  "  to  be  hanged  and  strangled  on  a  scaffold 
erected  in  the  Place  Maubert,  a  suitable  and 
convenient  spot."  The  goods  of  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  king,  and  the 
objectionable  book  was  to  be  burned  in  the 
printer's  presence  previously  to  his  execution. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  September,  1563,  an 
ordinance  appeared  which  proclaimed  that  all 
printers,  binders,  and  sellers  of  libellous  placards 
and  other  publications  should  be  punished,  for 
the  first  offence  with  the  whip,  for  the  second 
with  death.  A  further  ordinance,  issued  the 
same  month,  forbade  printers  to  put  any  unau- 
thorised volume  in  type  "under  pain  of  being 
hanged  and  strangled." 

In  spite  of  all  these  fetters  the  art  of  printing 
lived  on  and  even  prospered.  Henri  £tienne, 
having  returned  into  possession  of  the  paternal 
establishment,  published  in  1572  the  four  first  vol- 
umes, in  folio,  of  the  Thesaurus  linguas  Graca^  a 
work  which  his  father  had  planned,  and  which  it 
took  Henri  eleven  years  to  execute.  This  monu- 
ment of  literary  learning  was  published  under 
the  auspices  of  several  sovereigns,  with  Charles 
IX.  amongst  them. 

In  July,  IS7S,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  complained,  in  the  general  assembly, 
that  the  books  of  Ambroise  Pare,  first  surgeon 
to  the  king,  were  being  printed,  although  they 
contained  a  doctrine  pernicious  to  the  public 
welfare  and  to  good  morals.  The  dean,  therefore, 
prayed  the  University  to  lay  a  petition  before 
Parliament  to  the  effect  that  the  writings  of  this 
author  might  be  examined  by  medical  professors. 
Attempts  were  at  the  same  time  made  to 
subject  the  printers  of  these  works  to  a  fine. 

The  sixteenth   century  had  been  a  time  of 
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conflict  for  the  art  of  printing,  just  as  it  had  been 
for  the  Reformation,.  The  subsidence  of  the 
civil  wars  benefited  both.  Hardly  established 
on  the  throne,  Henri  IV.,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
2oth  February,  IS9S,  confirmed  to  the  printers 
their  privileges,  and  liberated  them  from  the 
taxes  which,  the  year  before,  had  been  newly 
imposed  upon  them.  At  the  moment  of  his  ac- 
cession he  had  exempted  them  from  the  duties 
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payable  for  the  confirmation  ot  their  ancient 
rights. 

In  1624  a  regular  censorship  was  started  by 
Louis  XIII.,  who  by  an  edict  appointed  four 
censors,  chosen  from  the  Faculty  of  Theologyi 
to  each  of  whom  was  accorded  a  salary  of 
500  livres,  with  honours,  immunities,  etc.  The 
University  protested  against  this  edict,  which 
encroached  upon  its  secular  rights.  The  dispute 
lasted  long,  and  the  four  theologians  resigned 
their  office.  But  in  1626  the  king  entrusted 
the  Guard  of  the  Seals  with  the  choice  of 
censors,  and  the  University  lost  this  part  of  its 
privileges.  Three  years  later  Louis  XIII.  issued 
an  ordinance  which  forbade  the  printing  or 
selling  of  any  book  not  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  author  and  the  printer. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies there  were  lands  of  refuge  in  which  writers 
who  feared  the  political  laws  and  the  despotism 


of  their  own  country  could  always  find  free 
presses  :  Holland,  that  is  to  saj-,  and  Switzerland. 
It  was  in  Holland  that  Bayle  published  his  famous 
Dictionary, 

The.  Constitution  01    1791    "guaranteed"    to 
every  man  ■'  the  liberty  of  writing,  printing,  and 
publishing  his  thoughts  without  his  works  being 
liable  to  any  censure  or  inspection  before  their 
publication."    The  Convention  passed   no  law 
against    the    press. 
The    pamphlets    of 
the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  still 

exist,  and  testify 
to  the  plenitude  of 
the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  writers  at  this 
period.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  true, 
were  accused  of 
connivance  with  the 
foes  of  their  countrj-, 
and  punished  for 
that  crime ;  but 
there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  process 
against  the  press. 

The      Consulate, 
with  its    strict    n- 
gime,   had    less  re- 
spect for  the  liberty 
of  the    pen.     By  a 
decree  of  17th  Feb- 
ruary,     1800,     the 
consuls         granted 
power  to  suppress  those  joumab  which  published 
articles  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  the 
sovereignty  of    the    people,   or    the    glory    of 
the   national    arms.     Under  the    Empire  new 
fetters  were  placed  upon   the  press.    In    1810 
the  number  of  printers  in   Paris  was  limited 
to  sixty.     In  the  following  year  another  twenty 
were  authorised  ;  hut,  on   the  other  hand,  the 
censorship  which  had  been  suspended  was  re- 
establish«^.       The      Restoration     accorded      to 
printers    full    liberty   for    producing    works    of 
more  than   twenty  sheets,  but  maintained   the 
censorship  for  smaller  publications,  and  subjected 
the  newspapers  to  royal  authority. 

The  press  had  taken  too  great  a  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  July  not  to  derive  from  it,  at  first, 
in  any  case,  some  advantage.  The  new  Charter, 
in  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  the  press,  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  declared  that  the  censorship 
could  never  be  re-established.     Some  years  later, 
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however,  heavy  fetters  were  once  more  placed 
upon  the  newspapers  of  France,  though  book- 
pubHshers  retained  their  former  measure  of 
liberty. 

At  the  period  of  1835,  under  the  monarchy  of 
July,  numerous  prosecutions  were  instituted 
against  the  press  ;  and  the  jury  who  tried  these 
cases,  though  it  often  acquitted,  sometimes  con- 
demned with  rigour.  The  Republican  journal,  the 
Tribune,  succumbed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  | 
fines  imposed  on  it. 

The  Republic  of 
1 848  accorded  to 
the  press  a  liberty 
quite  as  unlimited 
as  it  now  enjoys, 
though  the  free  use 
it  made  of  this  liberty 
produced  a  reaction 
and  new  fetters  in 
the  following  year. 

The   invention  of 
printing   was    made 
the  subject  of  a  play 
by  the   unfortunate 
Gerard    de    Nerval, 
author  of  the  Voyage 
en   Orient,  and  of  a 
translation  of  Faust 
which  Goethe  him- 
self   admired.        In 
Gerard  de  Nerval's  dran 
and   a   demon ;    and    w 
always    anxious    to   beni 
printing,  the  demon  coi 
"  I  invent  the  censorship. 
connection  with  printed  ■ 
been  given,  and  a  few  * 
reference  to  the  censor 
works  written  for  the  staj 

The  dramatic  censors 
France  in  the  middle  of 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  earl 

stage.     The  clerks  and  s o- 

as  "  La  Basoche  "  were  forbidden  to  act  any  play 
or  "satire"  until  after  it  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  censor.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
corrections  and  commands  of  the  censor  were 
set  at  naught  ;  for,  thirty-four  years  later,  an 
order  was  published  forbidding  the  members 
of  the  Basoche  to  play  at  all,  or  even  to  ask 
permission  to  play.  This  was  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  Under  Charles  VIII,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  again  authorised,  but  only  under 


rigid  supervision.  Louis  XII.  gave  absolute 
liberty  to  the  comedians.  All  kinds  of  personali- 
ties were  permitted  to  dramatic  writers,  who, 
with  impunity,  could  even  attack  the  throne. 
On  one  point  alone  was  Louis  XII.  fastidious, 
he  objected  to  attacks  on  the  honour  of  the 
queen ;  and  for  her  protection  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  licence  now  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  authors  were  required  to  "  respect  ladies 
under  penalty  of   being  hanged."     The  threat 


lished  in  full 
force,  and  an 

order  was  published  calling  upon  the  players  to  be 
careful  in  their  representations  not  to  speak  the 
passages  which  had  been  marked  out.  In  1 548  the 
priests,  who  hated  all  theatrical  performances,  and 
looked  upon  stage-players  as  beyond  the  pale  01 
the  Church,  procured  the  formal  interdiction,  by 
the  Parliament,  of  the  mediaeval  mysteries,  into 
which  much  profanity  had  been  introduced. 
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According  to  M,  Poirson,  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  historians  of  Henri  IV.,  the  theatre,  under 
his  happy  reign,  enjoyed  absolute  liberty.     Louis 
XIII.,   or   rather   his  powerful    minister,  again 
introduced  the  censorship  ;    and,  later  on,  every 
i-eader   of    Molifire    knows   what    trouble    the 
great  comic  dramatist  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  censorship  in  connection  with  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  Tartnfe.      Authorised  by  the  king, 
the  piece  was  interdicted  by  the  Parliament,  after 
its  first  representation, 
besides     being     con- 
demned by  a  manda- 
mus from   the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris ;   and 
it  was  not  until  three 
years  after    its   origi- 
nal   production    that 
MoliSre  obtained   full 
permission  to  perform 
it.     Louis  XIV.,  des- 
pot as  he  was,   hesi- 
tated, in  the  midst  of 
the  disputes  between 
the    Gallican    Church 
and     the     Court     of 
Rome,  to  mterfere  in 
a    matter   which  his 
clergy  had  taken   so 
deeply  to  heart.    Mo- 
li^re  had   firesh  diffi- 
culties    to     contend 
with     in    connection 

.   ,      _  _  ,   .    ,  A   FACADE  ON  THE 

with  Dan  Juan,  which 
he    was    obliged     to 

modify  in  many  passages  before  he  could  obtain 
permission  to  perform  it.  The  cynicism  of  the 
hero's  reflections  was  declared  to  be  in  opposition 
(as  Moli^re  intended  it  to  be)  to  religious 
feeling  ;  and  the  Parliament  thought  it  impious 
that  Sganarelle  (afterwards  the  Leporello  of 
Mozart)  should,  on  seeing  his  master  carried 
down  to  eternal  torments,  think  of  nothing  but 
his  wages  and  ask  pathetically  from  whom  he  was 
to  get  them. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  the  political  side  of  the 
censorship  first  shows  itself.  In  a  farce  played  at 
the  Th64tre  Italien  under  the  title  of  La  Fausse 
Prude,  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  recognised  ; 
and  when  Racine,  at  Mme.  de  Maintenon's 
request,  composed  Esther  for  the  pupils  of 
St.  Cyr,  the  piece  seemed  full  of  political  allusions, 
and  everyone  at  Court  was  so  convinced  that 
Esther  was  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  and  Vashti 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  that  the  performance  was  at 


last  forbidden.  Haman,  in  the  proscribed  piece, 
was  thought  to  be  the  minister,  Louvois,  and 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  a  reference  was 
seen  to  the  cruel  edicts  against  the  Protestants 
The  Athalie  of  the  same  dramatic  poet  sbared 
the  fate  of  Esther,  and  for  like  reasoas. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Esther  and 
Athalie  were  fireed  from  the  interdict  which  had 
weighed  upon  them,  and  now  the  picture  of 
Judxa  under  its  tyrannical  rulers  was  looked  upon 
as  that  of  France, 
while  in  the  character 
of  Joas  was  seen  the 
young  king  Louis  XV. 
The  censorship  now 
became,  above  all, 
political.  No  allusion 
was  to  be  made  to  a 
minister  or  to  any 
state  official,  these 
rules  being  applicable 
to  all  state  function- 
aries, whether  be- 
longing to  France  or 
not.  A  phrase  in  a 
comedy  of  this  time, 
"From  his  rotundity 
one  might  take  him 
for  a  president,"  was 
condemned  bj'  the 
Parliament  of  Paris, 
whose  president  al 
the  time  was  some- 
what stout. 

Voltaire  had  to 
take  infinite  trouble  in  order  to  get  permission 
to  produce  his  Mahomet.  The  official  censor, 
Cr^billon,  having  objected  to  Mahomet —  in 
a  spirit  of  jealousy,  as  Voltaire  maintained— 
its  author  obtained  from  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu permission  to  entrust  the  censorship  of 
the  work  to  his  friend,  d'Alembert ;  though 
Cr^biilon,  from  one  point  of  view,  seems  to 
have  been  not  far  wrong,  since  Mahomet,  on  its 
production  as  authorised  by  d'Alembert,  exdted 
on  the  part  of  the  religious  world  general  dis- 
approbation, so  that  Voltaire,  after  a  time,  had  to 
withdraw  the  piece. 

The  ingenious  and  daring  measures  by  which 
Beaumarchais  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  re- 
moved from  his  Marriage  of  Figaro  the  \"cto 
pronounced  upon  it  by  King  Louis  XVI.  have 
been  told  in  another  place.  This  brings  us 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  all  restric- 
tions   on  personal  liberty  were,  for  a   time  at 
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least,  abolished.  Theatrical  representations  were 
now  given  inside  Notre  Dame.  On  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
January  21st,  1794,  was  performed  at  the 
National  Opera,  "on  behalf  of,  and  for  the 
people,  gratis,  in  joyfiil  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,"  Miliiades  at  Marathon^  the 
Siege  of  Thionvtlle^  and  the  Offering  to  Liberty. 
The  censorship,  abolished  for  a  moment,  was 
soon  re-established  under  the  Republic  ;  and  now 
stage  kings  and  stage  queens  were  absolutely 
suppressed.  "Not  only  were  they  forbidden 
to  appear  on  the  stage,"  says  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  "but  even  their  names  were  not  to 
be  pronounced  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  expres- 
sions *c6te  du  roi,'  *c6t^  de  la  reine,'  were 
changed  into  *c6te  jardin,*  *c6te  cour,*  which, 
at  the  theatre  of  the  Tuileries,  indicated  respec- 
tively the  left  and  right  of  the  stage  from  the 
stage  point  of  view.  At  first  all  pieces  in  which 
kings  and  queens  appeared  were  prohibited, 
but  the  dramas  of  sans  culottes  origin  were 
so  stupid  that  the  Republic  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  return  to  the  old  monarchical 
repertory.  Kings,  however,  were  turned  into 
chiefe  ;  princes  and  dukes  became  representatives 
of  the  people ;  seigneurs  subsided  into  mayors, 
and  substitutes  more  or  less  synonymous  were 
found  for  such  offensive  words  as  crown,  throne, 
sceptre,  etc.  The  scenes  of  most  of  the  new 
operas  were  laid  in  Italy,  Prussia,  Portugal — 
everywhere  except  France,  where  it  would  have 
been  indispensable  from  a  political,  and  im- 
possible from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  to  make 
the  lovers  address  one  another  as  *citoyen,* 
and  *  citoyenne.' " 

One  of  the  reasons  put  forward  for  reintro- 
ducing the  censorship  under  the  Republic  was 
that  for  a  long  time  past  the  aristocracy  had 
"  taken  refuge  in  the  administration  of  various 
theatres  "  ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved  that  the 
opera  "  should  be  encouraged  and  defended 
against  its  enemies."  At  the  same  time  the 
managers  were  arrested  as  suspicious  persons, 
and  replaced  by  republicans  whose  republicanism 
was  beyond  question. 

Napoleon,  determined  not  to  tolerate  opposi- 
tion or  even  criticism  in  any  form,  was  very 
severe  in  regard  to  the  theatrical  censorship.  In 
a  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  he  says  :  "  You  must  not  depend  on 
your  officials  to  know  what  the  theatrical  pieces 
submitted  to  you  for  your  examination  are  really 
like.  You  must  read  them  yourself,  and  then 
decide   whether   it  would  be  better  to   permit 


or  to  forbid  their  representation."  Under  the 
Restoration  the  censorship  was  not  less  severe 
than  under  Napoleon.  The  performance  of 
Amanitas  Germanicus  in  1815  had  results 
which  almost  seemed  to  justify  the  censorship's 
existence.  So  excited  did  the  audience  become, 
that  many  of  them  rose  from  their  seats  and 
fought  with  walking-sticks.  It  is  from  this 
moment  that  the  order  dates  by  which  no 
walking-sticks  or  umbrellas  must  be  brought 
into  the  theatre. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Restoration,  when  the 
romantic  school  had  just  arisen  in  France,  with 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas  as  its  prin- 
cipal champions  on  the  stage,  the  censorship, 
without  ceasing  to  be  political  and  moral,  gave 
itself  literary  airs,  and,  inspired  by  the  calm- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  old  classical  school, 
forbade  violent  scenes  and  scenes  in  which  ideas 
of  death  and,  above  all,  suicide  were  presented. 
Thus,  in  a  translation  of  Hamlet^  the  grave- 
yard scene  had  to  be  considerably  abridged. 

Out  of  consideration  for  Victor  Hugo,  who 
in  these  early  days  was  a  royalist,  and  who, 
throughout  his  long  life,  was  the  foremost 
poet  of  France,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts, 
M.  de  Martignac,  consented  to  read  all  his 
pieces  and  decide  upon  them  himself.  He 
began  with  "  Marion  Delorme,"  and  authorised 
the  representation  of  that  fine  work,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  change  of  Cabinet,  and 
the  new  minister,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  forbade 
it.  Through  the  intervention,  however,  of  M. 
Trouv6,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  permission  was 
obtained  to  bring  out  Hernani^  to  which  all 
kinds  of  objections  had  previously  been  made. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.*s  Govern- 
ment, in  July,  1830,  the  censorship  was  absolutely 
abolished  ;  but,  as  equally  happened  after  the 
previous  revolution  of  1789  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  1848,  it  was  very  soon  re-established.  In 
the  month  of  August  M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  named  a  commission  for  the  examina- 
tion of  questions  connected  with  the  liberty  of 
the  stage.  "  I  proposed,"  he  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  "  to  re-establish  a  serious  dramatic 
censorship,  which  would  defend  public  decency 
against  the  cynicism  and  greed  of  speculators  in 
corruption."  It  was  objected  to  M.  Guizot's 
proposition  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
would  be  to  allow  managers  full  liberty  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  punish  them  by  ordinary  police 
measures  if  they  produced  anything  contrary 
to  public  morals.  This  proposition  was  com- 
bated by  the  vain  argument  that  to  stop    the 
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representation  of  a  piece  by  reason  of  its  alleged 
immorality  would  involve  managers  in  serious  loss; 
as  though  the  loss  inflicted  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  just  penalty.  Ultimately,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  censorship  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  for 
some  time  to  come  it  will  not  still  be  maintained. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  France  the  censorship 
is  done  away  with  only  to  be  introduced  anew. 
The  Belgians  have  shown  themselves  on  this 
head  more  logical  and  more  consistent.  When 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  the  new  constitutional  monarchy  declared  that 
the  censorship  was  abolished,  it  added  that  it 
could  "  never  be  re-established "  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Belgian  Con- 
stitution. It  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  be  re- 
pealed or  modified  unless  the  constitution  be 
revised. 


As  always  happens  in  France,  the  withdrawal 
of  restrictions  is  at  once  followed  by  an  abuse 
of  the  new  liberty  gained.  All  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  now  thoroughly  known.  ,  The 
simplest  way,  however,  of  testing  the  necessity  of 
a  dramatic  censorship  is  by  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  stage  in  those  countries  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  :  Belgium,  for  instance, 
and  the  United  States.  Licentious  pieces  are 
no  more  represented  in  Brussels  than  in  Paris  ; 
nor  is  any  liking  for  them  exhibited  in  America. 
Occasionally  in  Brussels  a  piece  founded  on  some 
recent  sensational  case  has  been  produced.  Some 
years  ago,  for  example,  the  incidents  of  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Fecq  murder  "  were  repre- 
sented in  dramatic  form.  Here  there  was  no 
question  of  morality  but  only  of  good  taste  ;  and 
the  taste  of  the  public  being  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  manager  the  performance  came 
to  an  end  after  the  second  night. 
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CHAPTER    XXVn. 

THE   H6TEL   DES   INVALIDES. 

t  in  HistoTT— Lonii  XIV.  mod  Maic.  de  MaiateDoa— The  Pcaiimen— Their  Chuaclerislia  ind  Mode  oT  Li's. 


INOTHER  of  the  most  notable 
1.  buildings  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides. 
"  There  is  no  institution  more 
worthy  of  respect,"  said  Montes- 
quieu, "than  the  Hfitel  des  In- 
valides. If  I  were  a  prince  I 
would  rather  have  founded  this 
establishment  than  have  won  three 
battles." 

Before  its  institution  Paris  was 

full    of    old    soldiers,    mutilated, 

HATOLEOK.  miserable,  and  begging  their  bread. 

y^umtc^mx.      Nevertheless,     they     inspired     a 

'*oda.\  natural  and  just  interest  as  long 

ago  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 

who  assigned  them  to  the  care  of  the  priories 

and    abbeys.       "  His    successors,"   says    M.    de 

Chamberet    in    his    "  Histoire    des    Invalides," 

"  continued  the  work  of  charity.    When  all  the 


places  in  the  religious  houses  were  full,  assistance 
was  given  to  the  old  soldiers,  and  in  some  cases 
fixed  pensions.  But  they  were  for  the  most 
part  in  deplorable  circumstances.  Philip 
Augustus,  the  first  of  our  kings  who  maintained 
a  standing  army,  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
special  establishments  for  his  old  soldiers,  and 
his  grandson  Saint  Louis,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades,  carried  out  to  a  certain  degree  the 
project  formed  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  in- 
stitution he  founded  was  intended,  however,  for 
the  reception  only  of  men  of  birth  who  had  been 
blinded  by  the  burning  sands  of  Palestine.  The 
asylum,  named  Les  Quinze-Vingts,  was  intended 
in  fact  for  the  blind,  and  in  connection  with  its 
original  object  the  name  has  been  preserved." 

Charles  VI.  did  nothing  ;  nor,  during  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  and  occupation,  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  do  much.  Charles  VH.  did  very  little, 
and    Louis   XI.    followed   the   example  of   his 
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predecessor.  Louis  XII.,  the  "  fether  of  his 
people,"  Francis  I.,  the  "fether  of  letters,"  and 
Henri  II.,  the   noble  husband  of  Catherine  de 

M^dicis,  occupied  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  fate  of  old  and  wounded  soldiers.  Finally,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1568,  Charles  IX.  published 
a  decree  regulating  the  admission  of  wounded 
veterans  to  the  priories  and  abbeys.  Under 
various  pretexts  old  soldiers,  it  would  seem,  had 
been  admitted  into  religious  houses  without  suf- 
ficient authority.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies  com- 
plained of  having  these  warriors  quartered  upon 
them,  and  the  warriors  on  ;their  side  complained 


that  no  provision  was  made  for  their  declining 
years.  At  length  the  matter  received  the  serious 
attention  of  Henri  IV.  Wishing  to  appease  the 
ecclesiastics,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  neg- 
lect the  old  soldiers  with  whose  aid  he  had  con- 
quered his  kingdom,  he  conceived  the  idea — 
which  had  already  occurred  to  more  than  one 
of  his  predecessors — of  creating  a  special  asylum 
for  both  officers  and  men.  In  confirmation  of 
his  project,  he  issued  an  edict  in  April,  1600, 
and  letters  patent  in  January,  1605,  though  his 
death  in  1610  prevented  the  founding  of  the 
establishment. 

Far  from  prosecuting  his  idea,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  now  declared  regent,  suppressed,  by  an 
order  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Military  Houses 


of  Christian  Charity  and  the  House  of  Lourcine  ; 
and  she  afterwards  commanded  that  the  mutilated 
officers  and  soldiers  should  go,  as  in  the  past,  to 
find  shelter  as  recluses  in  the  abbeys  and  priories 
liable  for  their  maintenance. 

This  unsatisfactory  system  led  to  all  kinds  of 
abuses,    and   the    complaints    of    the    monastic 
brotherhoods  at    length  assumed   an  absolutely 
violent  character.     Louis  XIII.,  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  condition  of  things,  established,   by   an 
edict  of   November,    1633,   under    the    title    of 
"Commanderie  de  St.  Louis,"  a  community  in 
which    wounded    military    veterans     could     be 
housed  and  fed  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.     The  want  of  funds,  however, 
and  preoccupations  of  one  kind  and 
another,  prevented   the  prosecution 
of    this    scheme,    which    made    no 
progress  until   Richelieu   took   it    in 
hand   and  on   the    7th  of  August, 
1834,    continued    the    work    at    his 
own  expense.     Unfortunately,   how- 
ever, just  when  the  new  institution 
was  on  the  point  of  being  inaugu- 
rated (the  public   sheets  had  pomp- 
ously announced  it,  and  a  procession 
of  the  Commanderie  of  Saint  Louis, 
with  flag  and  banner,  had  proclaimed 
it  in    the   streets)   the  whole  thing 
was    suddenly    and     unaccountably 
abandoned. 

The  old  soldiers  were  still  lament- 
ably unprovided  for  when  this  ancient 
grievance  forced  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  Louis  XIV,     Paris  was  just  then 
inundated  with  soldiers   reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  although  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  7th  of  January,  1644, 
required    them   to   be    sent   out   of 
the  town  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  despatched 
to    the    frontiers,    where,    it    was    said,    a  sub- 
sistence was  assured  to  them.    Another  decree 
strictly    forbade   them    to   solicit   alms.     Both 
edicts,  however,  were  in  practice  ignored.     Some 
of    the   invalids    continued    to    stay   in    Paris ; 
others  went    into  the   provinces  to   carry   with 
them   disorder   and    scandal.       In   1670  a  royal 
edict  was  issued    ordering   the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  ;  and,  pend- 
ing its  completion,  part  of  the  funds  set  apart 
for  it  were  employed  for  renting  in  the  Rue  du 
Cherche-Midi  an  immense  house,  which  served 
as  refuge  for  the  future  pensioners.     It  is  true 
that    the    religious   chapters,  who    had    to  bear 
a    share    in    the    expense,    showed    a    great 
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disinclination  to  pay  ;  but  Louvois,  who  had  the 
matter  in  hand,  would  by  no  means  allow  them 
to   hang  back,  and   in  1674  the  veterans  were 
transferred  to  their  new  abode.     One  fine  day  in 
October  the  king  drove  up  to  the  institution 
in     a    magnificent 
carriage  dfawn  by 
eight  white  horses, 
and    followed    by 
numerous        equi- 
pages.       At     two 
o'clock    a    parade 
of    the     veterans 
began  on    the  es- 
planade, where  they 
I    marched    three  a- 
breast.      Two   sol- 
diers,    well  -  nigh 
centenarians,    who 
had  served    at  the 
battles   of   Arques 
and  of  Ivry,  headed 
the  procession.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  Louis  XIV.  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  Invalides, accompanied  byMadamede 
Maintenon.     As  soon  as  his  carriage  entered  the 
gate,  several  of  the  veterans  got  in  front  of  the 
body-guard   forming  the  escort  and  kept  them 
back,  saying  that  from  the  moment  His  Majesty 
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altercation  took  place  on  this  point,  and  attracted 
the   attention   of  the   king,  who,    informed   of 
what  had  occurred,  ordered  the  captain  of  his 
guards  to  withdraw  outside  the  building,  adding 
that  in  future  whenever  he  visited  the  place  he 
would  confide  his 
person  to  his  dear 
old    disabled    sol- 
diers. 

Just  as  the  il- 
lustrious visitors 
were  going  away, 
one  pensioner  who 
was  minus  a  limb 
or  two  approached 
Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  pre- 
sented to  her  a 
plate  bearing  a 
piece  of  the  regu- 
lation bread  sur-  t^^o^nih^^^Z  iTvaudks. 
rounded  with  flow- 
ers.    "Permit  me, 

madam,"  he  said,  "  to  beg  you  to  taste  the 
bread  we  are  fed  with."  The  court  ladies 
present  took  a  bite  at  it  and  complained  of  it 
to  the  king,  who  severely  reprimanded  the 
chief  official  of  the  establishment,  and  ordered 
him  to  supply  bread  of  better  quality. 


:,  h6tel  des  invalides. 


entered  the  place  he  should  have  no  other 
guard  than  his  old  servants.  Those  who  had 
defended  him  on  the  battle-field  could,  they  de- 
clared, look  after  him  quite  well  whenever  he 
was  pleased  to  come  and  visit  them.     A  livelv 


The  building,  meanwhile,  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  pensioners  who  had  found 
refuge  in  the  different  religious  retreats.  The  least 
infirm,  therefore,  had  to  yield  precedence  to 
their  comrades,  and  Louvois  ordered  that  forty 
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companies  should  be  despatched  to  Montreuil- 
sur-Mer,  others  being  sent  to  Havre,  Abbeville, 
and  other  fortified  towns.  Louvois  died  in  1691, 
much  lamented  by  the  pensioners. 

In  1714  the  king  made  a  last  and  lengthy  visit 
to  the  Invalides.  In  his  will  he  commended  the 
establishment  to  the  particular  care  of  his  succes- 
sors. "  The  foundation  of  the  Invalides,"  says  M. 
Monnier,    "is    perhaps   the    one  act  of  Louis 


under  the  iipecial  surveillance  of  the  Legislative 
Body  and,  in  some  particulars,  ameliorated  the 
lot  of  the  pensioners  and  their  families.  As  for 
Napoleon,  whether  as  First  Consul  or  as  Emperor, 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Invalides,  whose 
population  he  did  not  allow  to  diminish  ;  and 
the  same  solicitude  has  been  displayed  by  the 
more  pacific  governments  which  have  succeeded 
him. 


XIV.  which  has  remained  popular."  In  1716 
Peter  the  Great  visited  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
made  a  detailed  inspection  of  it,  and  tasted  the 
water  drunk  within  its  walls.  On  his  return 
to  Russia  he  founded  an  Hotel  des  Invalides  at 
St.  Petersburg, 

To  skip  over  a  somewhat  uneventful  period 
to  the  Revolution,  the  home  of  the  pensioners 
was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  seized,  without  re- 
sistance, by  the  mob,  who  took  possession  of 
all  the  guns  and  carried  them  off. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  despite  the  oppro- 
sition  of  its  military  committee,  maintained  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides.    The  Convention  placed  it 


Ever  since  the  building  was  first  inhabited,  the 
pensioners — old,  indeed,  but  still  gay  of  heart 
— have  from  time  to  time  amused  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  sometimes  too  curious 
visitors.  Chief  amongst  the  jokes  played  upon 
such  persons  must  be  mentioned-  the  popularly- 
reported  one  of  the  "  invalid  with  the  wooden 
head."  This  traditional  joke  dates  from  almost 
the  foundation  of  the  institution,  and  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  arsenal  speaks  of  it  in 
these  terms : — 

"  As  people  of  all  kinds  com^  to  visit  the  house, 
certain  playful  soldiers  have  invented  a  method 
of  mystification  for  those  whom  it  is  easy  to  take 
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in,  and  to  whom  they  give  information  as  to 
whatever  sights  of  curiosity  or  interest  the  place 
contains.  They  recommend  them  above  all  not 
to  quit  the  place  without  having  seen  the  in- 
valid with  the  wooden  head.  When  the  propo- 
sition is  assented  to,  they  indicate  his  corridor 
and  his  room,  and,  as  their  comrades  are  in  the 
conspiracy,  they  make  their  victims  perform 
sundry  journeys  through  different  parts  of  the 
establishment  in  quest  of  a  wooden  head,  which 
they  might  really  behold  if  they  looked  at 
themselves  in  the  glass.  They  are  sent  from 
floor  to  floor  and  from  room  to  room  by  their 
tormentors,  who  invent  all  kinds  of  explanations 
for  his  absence,  such  as : — *  He  was  here  a 
moment  ago  ;  he  has  gone  no  doubt  to  get 
shaved,  and  will  be  back  directly.  Pray  take  a 
seat.' " 

Unprovided,  however,  as  the  pensioners  are 
with  wooden  heads,  many  of  them,  by  their 
various  forms  of  mutilation,  afford  a  sufficiently 
curious  spectacle  to  the  crowd.  Those  veterans 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  both  hands  are  termed 
"  Manicros."  They  have  to  be  specially  waited 
upon  by  their  comrades,  and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  remunerate  the  latter  for  their  services,  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  has  been  established. 
There  is  a  special  table  for  those  who,  having 
been  wounded  in  the  jaw,  cannot  masticate 
their  food.  Easily  digestible  hashes,  soups,  etc., 
are  prepared  for  them  by  the  "  sisters  "  ;  and 
their  table  is  furnished  with  no  niggardly  regard 
for  expense. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  keenly  regretted 
by  the  pensioners,  who  sent  representatives  to 
his  funeral  clad  in  deepest  mourning.  The 
death  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was  more  beloved  by 
his  people  generally,  caused  little  sorrow  at  the 
Invalides,  the  pensioners  viewing  the  funeral 
cortege,  as  it  passed  along,  with  frigid  eye. 

Coming  to  Napoleon,  we  find  him  conferring 
honour  upon  the  Invalides  by  celebrating  there 
the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
He  wished,  moreover,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  to 
consolidate  the  growing  institution  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  A  salute  of  several  cannons  from 
within  the  precincts  announced  the  emperor's 
arrival.  He  took  his  seat  upon  a  throne.  Behind 
him  were  ranged  the  colonels-general  of  the 
guard,  the  governor,  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  Meanwhile  the  empress,  accompanied  by 
the  princesses,  her  sisters,  and  her  maids  of 
honour,  had  been  received  by  the  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  led  her  to  his 
tribune. 


The  cardinal  legate,  who  was  to  officiate,  took 
up  his  position  beneath  a  dais  to  the  right  of  the 
altar,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris  and  his 
clergy  placing  themselves  on  the  left.  Behind 
the  high  altar,  on  an  immense  amphitheatre, 
seven  hundred  invalids  and  two  hundred  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  were  already  stationed, 
while  the  nave  contained  the  great  officers  and 
the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

When  the  cardinal  legate  had  celebrated  divine 
service  the  grand  chancellor  was  conducted  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  proclaimed  the  object 
of  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
enumerated  the  duties  which  were  incumbent 
upon  its  members.  This  discourse  at  an  end, 
Napoleon  received  the  oaths  of  each  member. 
The  decorations  were  borne  in  basins  of  gold, 
and  the  first  one  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor 
himself,  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Prince  Louis, 
future  king  of  Holland. 

The  most  remarkable  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  who  ever  dwelt  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
was  a  widow  named  Brulon,  who,  in  times  past, 
disguised  in  male  uniform,  had  seen  no  end 
of  military  service,  fighting,  sometimes  by  her 
husband's  side,  with  distinguished  valour.  She 
had  been  through  seven  campaigns,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  three  very  decided  wounds.  Entering 
the  ranks  in  1811,  she  became  a  corporal  the 
following  year,  a  sub-lieutenant  by  royal  mandate 
in  1822,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1847.  She  died  in  1848,  deeply  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  her,  none  of  whom  had  ever 
seen  her  in  feminine  attire. 

The  Invalides  pensioner,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  will  sometimes  have  his  joke,  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  morose  old  grumbler.  His  tendencies  are 
those  of  a  recluse.  Although  by  the  rules  of  the 
hotel  he  has  to  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
in  common  with  his  fellow  pensioners,  he  keeps 
himself  aloof,  seldom  seeks  society,  and  is  the 
reverse  of  communicative,  "  garrulous  old  age  " 
being  a  phrase  hardly  applicable  to  one  who, 
placed  amongst  men  with  the  same  experiences 
as  himself,  does  not  find  them  such  appreciative 
and  inspiring  auditors  as  persons  from  the  world 
outside.  His  friendships,  in  fact,  are  nearly 
always  formed  with  civilians,  though  the  decree 
which  forbade  the  excursion  of  pensioners  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hotel  has  reduced  the 
number  and  intimacy  of  these  friendships  very 
considerably.  A  second  decree,  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  prohibited  pensioners  from 
performing  any  work  in  public  places.  Pre- 
viously they  had  been  employed  to  guard  civic 
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monuments,  and  to  assist  at  constructions  and 
demolitions ;   but  it  was  found  that  the  money 
they  so  earned  was  too  often  spent  in  a  manner 
which    neither   morality  nor  good  taste  could 
sanction. 
The  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel  contain  a 
"     large  flower-bed,  beyond 
which   are  a  number  of 
small  gardens  belonging 
to   the   pensioners,   who 
-     take    a    great    pride    in 
them,   and    adorn    them 
with  a  beautiful  display 
of  flowers.    It  is  notice- 
■      able,   however,   that    all 
the   gardens    are   alike, 
a  grotto  of  shells,  among 
other    characteristic    ob- 
jects, belonging  to  each. 
These     little     plots     of 
ground,    so     gay      with 
bloom    in    the  summer, 
are    the    delight  of   the 
children  who  come  with 
their     parents     to     visit 
some  old  grandfather  who 
has  lost  a  limb  or  two 
in     the    defence    of    his 
country. 

The  uncommunicative- 
ness  of  the  pensioner  is 
attributed  by  M.  Monnier 
to  his  having  nothing  to 
communicate.  "If  you 
ask  him  for  his  remin- 
iscences," says  this  ad- 
mirable writer, "  you  will 
be  astonished  to  find 
that,  much  as  he  has 
seen,  he  has  learned 
little  and  retained  little." 
If,  for  instance,  he  is 
spoken  to  about  Egypt, 
he  declares  that  he  has 

found  Egypt  just  like  any  other  country.  "  What 
about  the  inhabitants?"  says  the  inquirer. 
"  The  same  as  any  other  inhabitants,"  is  the 
reply-  "  But  the  costumes  ? "  "  What  cos- 
tumes ?  "  "  Their  different  costumes.  How  are 
they  dressed  ?  "  "  Like  us — they  do  not  go 
riaked."  "And  the  pyramids  —  those  monu- 
ments of  another  age  —  which  rise  heaven- 
wards and  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds  ? " 
"  Same  thing  as  occurs  here — -at  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  by  the  sea  shore."     The  visitor  gives  this 


gentleman  up  and  passes  to  another,  who  has 
been  to  China,  and  who  declares  that  the  habits 
of  the  Chinese  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
French.  "But  how  about  their  temples,  their 
pagodas  ?  "  suggests  the  visitor.  "  Do  you  mean 
their  houses  ? "     "  Yes,   the  places  where  they 


live,  and  those  where  they  pray."  "  Just  like  our 
own,  with  doors  and  windows — everjrthing  the 
same  as  here,"  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  M, 
Monnier,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  humourist, 
was  so  amused  at  the  manner  in  which  some  few 
of  the  old  soldiers  had  gone  through  the  world 
with  their  eyes  shut  that  he  found  the  temptation 
to  generalise  this  individual  characteristic  a  trifle 
too  strong  for  him. 

The  first  stone  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  was 
laid  on  the  30th  November,  1670.    Four  yeais 
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afterwards  the  place  was  ready  for  tKe  reception 
both  of  officers  and  men.  The  plans  of  the  whole 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  dome,  were 
drawn  up  by  Liberal  Bruant,  who  directed  the 
works  until  his  death.  His  duties  were  then 
taken  up  by  Mansard,  who  made  no  change  in 
his  predecessor's  design,  though  he  proposed  the 
addition  of  a  dome  for  which  he  submitted  plans, 
and  which  was  in  due  time  constructed. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  stands  in  view  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  extremity  of  a  large  esplanade 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  middle  of  this 
esplanade  there  used  to  be  a  fountain  which, 
under  the  First  Empire,  surmounted  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  transported  from  Venice.  Retaken 
in  1814  by  the  Austrians,  the  lion  was  replaced 
by  an  enormous  fleur-de-lis,  for  which  the 
Revolution  of  July  substituted  a  bust  of 
X^  Fayette.  Bust  and  fountain  have  both  disap- 
peared. 

On  the  Esplanade  side  of  the  Invalides  are 
ranged  a  number  of  cannons,  forming  what 
is  called  the  "  triumphal  battery,"  which  sends 
forth  a  peal  of  thunder  on  the  occasion  of  some 
victory  or  state  ceremony.  The  pieces  are  served 
by  the  pensioned  artillerymen.  The  "triumphal 
lottery"  is  particularly  interesting  from  being 
largely  composed  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  guns — 
Austrian,  Prussian,  Russian,  Dutch,  Venetian, 
Algerian,  and  Chinese,  many  of  them  taken  in 
action. 


Behind  the  "triumphal  battery,"  screened  off 
by  a  sort  of  stone  bastion,  are  the  little  gardens 
cultivated  by  the  pensioners.  Farther  back  is  the 
principal  fe^ade  of  the  hotel,  three  storeys  high, 
and  more  than  200  metres  wide,  surmounted  by 
a  TOW  of  attics,  and  pierced  with  133  windows. 
Projecting  from  the  fe9ade  is  a  forepart  enclosing 
a  large  arcade,  of  which  the  tympan  represents 
Louis  XIV.  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
Justice  and  Prudence,  two  divinities  to  whom 
he  did  not  always  lend  an  ear.  This  group,  the 
work  of  Couston,  was  maltreated  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  restored  by  Cartellier.  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  entrance  are  the  statues  of  Mars 
and  Minerva,  likewise  by  Couston.  At  the 
angles  formed  by  the  forepart  and  the  facade 
are  pedestals  supporting  four  figures,  in 
bronze,  of  chained  nations,  humbling  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  statue  raised  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Marshal  de  la  Feuillade  on 
the  Place  des  Victoires  and  overthrown 
in  1792.  These  figures  are  executed  by 
Desjardins. 

An  adequate  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
Invalides  would  fill  a  small  volume.  Remarkable 
by  its  architecture,  it  is  interesting  by  the 
militarj-  relics  and  trophies  preserved  in  it. 
A  subterranean  crypt,  beneath  the  celebrated 
"dome,"  contains  the  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
whose  remains  were  conveyed  thither  from 
St.   Helena. 
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THE  Hdtel  des  Invalides  suggests  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  in  general ;  and  to  the 
briefest  possible  glance  at  these — inasmuch  as 
we  have  already  given  much  space  to  the  famous 
Hotel  Dieu — the  present  chapter  may  be  devoted- 

"England"  says  Dr,  Le  Fort,  "opens  to  the 
poor  wretch  without  an  asylum  and  without 
bread  the  doors  of  a  workhouse  ;  France  those  of 
a  prison.  To  be  without  shelter  is  a  misfortune 
in  England  ;  in  France  it  is  a  crime.  Unable  to 
suppress  poverty,  our  law  will  tolerate  no  mani- 
festation of  it.  '  Mendicity,'  as  many  a  printed 
notice  proclaims,  is  forbidden  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine." 

Dr.  Le  Fort  maintains  that  the  Paris  poor  are 
treated  with  too  little  sympathy  by  the  Legislature, 
and  seems  to  think  that  if  their  wants  were  more 
readily  relieved,  many  an  indigent  invalid,  whose 
health  has  gradually  given  way  beneath  hunger 
37 


and  destitution,  would  not  have  found  his  way 
into  hospital. 

The  Paris  hospitals  differ  from  those  of  London 
on  one  important  point.  In  our  metropolis  all 
such  institutions  are  supported  by  private  charity, 
enjoying  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  state  subventions.  They  are  open  either  to 
the  subscribers  themselves  or  to  those  whom 
they  choose  to  recommend.  The  hospitals  of 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  are  practically  state 
property,  entirely  "independent  of  the  control 
of  the  public.  They  are  beneath  the  domination 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  ;  both  represented  by  a  director  fully 
invested  with  their  power.  Side  by  side  with 
the  director  exists  a  council  of  superintendence, 
which  investigates  and  approves,  or  disapproves, 
the  acts  of  that  director,  without  being  legally 
able  to  prevent  them ;    for  the  whole  of  the 
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executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  official, 
who  is  alone  responsible.  The  director,  it  should 
be  added,  is  seldom  or  never  a  physician,  but  a 
member  of  the  administrative  body. 

The  council  of  superintendence  consists, 
amongst  its  other  members,  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  a  Councillor 
of  State,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
a  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  two  members 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a  doctor  and  a 
surgeon  attached  to  the  hospital. 

The  medical  service  of  the  hospitals  is  effected 
by  doctors  and  surgeons,  aided  by  resident  and 
non-resident  assistants,  sisters  of  charity,  etc. 
The  doctors  and  surgeons  are  appointed  by 
competition,  and  they  can  practise,  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  till  sixty -five,  in  that  of  the  latter, 
till  sixty  years  of  age. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  the  first  of  these  is 
not,  as  one  might  suppose,  that  the  applicant  be 
ill,  but  that  he  or  she  have  been  resident  six 
months  in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  This 
condition,  which  excluded  poor  patients  coming 
to  Paris  from  the  provinces  for  special  treatment, 
caused  some  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  lively 
criticism.  Complaints,  too,  have  frequently  been 
made  of  the  alleged  extravagance  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  architectural  embellishment 
of  Paris  hospitals,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
patients  upon  whom  in  a  direct  manner  the 
funds  should,  it  was  held,  have  been  spent. 
Another  defect  which  has  been  much  commented 
upon  is  the  inability  of  the  surgeons  to  assign 
beds,  on  their  own  authority,  to  sick  applicants 
whom  they  have  pronounced  to  be  in  need  of 
clinical  treatment.  Every  morning,  it  should  be 
explained,  gratuitous  advice  is  given  at  each 
hospital.  Those  applicants  whose  case  is  serious 
cannot,  without  further  preliminaries,  have  beds 
assigned  to  them.  The  physician  has  first  to 
represent  their  condition  to  the  administrative 
director,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  this 
latter  functionary .  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the 
admission.  In  practice,  no  doubt,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  physician  is  acceded  to  ;  but 
the  formality  might  well  become,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  mischievous  one. 

During  the  day  urgent  cases  can  be  received  at 
the  hospitals  on  the  advice  of  the  deputy  medical 
officers.  There  exists,  moreover,  on  the  Parvis 
of  Notre  Dame,  under  the  name  of  "central 
bureau  of  admission,"  an  establishment  in  which, 
from    ten    a.m.   to    four   p.m.,.  advice   may  be 


had  from  able  physicians.  Every  morning  the 
directors  of  the  different  hospitals  send  to  this 
bureau  a  list  of  their  vacant  beds  ;  and  the 
consulting  physician  assigns  them  to  applicants 
at  his  discretion. 

Every  invalid  entering  a  hospital  loses  his  or 
her  individuality  to  take  a  number.  Monsieur 
6  and  Madame  8  are  the  kind  of  appellations  by 
whicl*!'  the  patients  are  known.  After  having 
given  in  his  or  her  name,  age,  address,  and 
occupation  at  the  registration  office,  the  patient 
is  taken  up  into  the  ward  and  undressed,  re- 
ceiving a  grey  cloak  in  exchange  for  the  vestments 
put  off.  It  used  to  be  complained  that  these 
cloaks  were  passed  from  one  patient  to  another 
without  being  in  any  way  purified,  whatever 
diseases  they  might  be  infected  with.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

Soon  after  the  new  patient's  arrival  he  is 
visited  by  the  house-physician,  who  prescribes 
for  him  a  treatment  which  the  physician -in-chief 
will  confirm  or  rectify  on  his  daily  round  next 
morning.  At  five  a.m.  the  ward-servants  come 
on  duty,  and  then  a  clatter  begins,  the  brush  and 
the  broom  being  freely  plied.  "  So  much  the 
worse,*'  says  Dr.  Le  Fort,  a  severe  critic  of  the 
Paris  hospital  system,  "for  the  patient  who, 
having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  is  beginning  to 
get  a  little  repose."  In  English  hospitals,  how- 
ever, the  same  turmoil  reigns  at  the  same  hour, 
and  the  sufferer  fi-om  insomnia  is  as  badly  off  as 
his  Parisian  fellow. 

From  eight  to  nine  a.m.  the  physician  goes 
his  round  of  visits,  accompanied  by  his  assist- 
ants. He  passes  from  bed  to  bed,  feels  pulses, 
looks  at  tongues,  prescribes  medicines,  and  so 
forth.  At  ten  o'clock  the  breakfast-hour  is 
sounded.  Large  cans,  containing  soup  and 
vegetables,  are  brought  into  the  ward.  The 
ward-servants,  or  infirmicrSy  present  to  the  sister 
a  succession  of  tin  basins,  into  which  she  serves 
out  the  precise  quantity  of  food  ordered  for  the 
patients  by  the  doctor.  The  quality  of  the  food 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  meat  supplied 
is  the  best  procurable,  the  fish  is  fresh,  the 
vegetables  irreproachable  ;  but  the  cooking  is 
the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  A  mutton  cutlet, 
cooked  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  put 
in  the  oven  to  keep  hot,  comes  sometimes 
to  the  patient's  bedside  rather  like  a  cinder  ; 
the  joints  are  admirable,  but  as  it  is  found 
convenient  to  carve  them  up  some  time  before 
the  meal,  and  keep  them  likewise  in  the  oven, 
a  cut  off  the  joint  occasionally  means  a  slice  of 
leather.     Attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
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to  time  by  the  administration  to  reform  this 
style  of  cooking,  but  the  reformation  has  not 
yet,  in  practice,  been  effected. 

After  break&st  the  patient  reads  or  walks 
about.  From  one  till  three  o'clock  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdavs  he  may  receive  visits  from  his 


has  now  been  transferred  to  Ivry  in  a  large 
building,  where  incurable  men  are  also  received. 
The  house  in  which  the  original  hospital  for 
incurables  was  established  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Laennec  Asylum,  containing  upwards  of  joo 
beds,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  for  surgical  cases. 


family.  At  four  o'clock  the  evening  repast 
is  served,  and  at  eight  the  night  commences, 
all  conversation,  as  in  English  hospitals,  abruptly 
ceasing.  Thenceforth  the  repose  of  the  vast 
wards  is  disturbed  by  nothing  but  the  snoring 
of  sleepers,  and  the  sighs  or  groans  of  those  to 
whose  eyelids  sleep  will  not  come.  The  wards 
would  now  be  in  total  darkness  but  for  the  faint 
glimmer  of  a  little  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling. 

At  No.  42  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  stood  the 
hospital  or  asylum  (hospice)  for  incurable 
women,  founded  by  the  charity  of  Marguerite 
Roulie.  assisted  by  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Grand  Almoner  of  France.    But  the  institution 


I  Then  there  are  charitable  houses  for  sick  and 
■  for  convalescent  children.  In  the  Rue  de  Sevres 
(Nos.  03  to  9S)  is  the  monastery  of  the  priests 
j  of  the  mission  of  St.  Lazare,  which,  since 
'  1816,  has  occupied  the  mansion  of  the  Due  de 
,  rOrges. 

I  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
,  founder  of  the  Lazarists,  contains  the  relics  of 
the  saint,  which  were  transferred  to  their  present 
abode  on  the  zqth  of  April,  1810.  Seventeen 
bishops,  with  all  the  clergy  of  Paris  and  of  the 
diocese,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  The 
brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  also  the  sisters 
of  Charity  and  of  the  Foundlings,  assisted  ;  in  all 
upwards  of  10,000  persons.     This  was  for  the 
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of  this  system  is  that  it  strengthens  those  family 
ties  which  a  long  residence  in  hospital  relaxes 
and  too  often  breaks. 

In  connection  with  the  hospitals  and  relief 
institutions  of  Paris  must  be  mentioned  the 
National  Institution  for  Blind  Children,  founded 
just  after  the  Revolution  by  Louis  XVL,  before 
the  Republican  form  of  government  had  been 


The  house  of  the  strangely  named  Quinze 
Vingts  is  designed  for  the  reception  of  300  blind 
persons  of  both  sexes,  each  with  his  own  private 
apartments  for  himself,  or  himself  and  family, 
together  with  many  other  advantages  as  well 
in  money  as  in  kind.  Attached,  moreover,  to 
this  institution  are  1,300  outside  pensioners  in 
all  parts  of  the  country',  receiving  assistance  in 


definitely  adopted.  Its  initiator  was  Valentine 
Hauy,  the  mineralogist,  to  whom  a  statue  has 
been  erected  in  the  principal  courtyard.  The 
Institution  for  Blind  Children  is  one  of  the  ten 
general  establishments  of  benevolence  conducted 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  by  a  responsible  director,  assisted 
by  a  consultative  commission.  The  instruction 
given  is  (according  to  a  writer  on  the  subject  who 
evidently  does  not  set  too  high  a  value  on  music)  , 
"  technological,  musical,  and  intellectual."  Em- 
ployment is  found  for  the  children  on  the  com- 
pletion  of  their  studies.  I 


money  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned  :  200  francs,  150  francs,  and  100 
francs. 

The  origin  of  the  Quinze- Vingts,  or  Fifteen- 
Twenties,  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Hence  all  sorts  of 
contradictory-  stories  and  conjectures  without 
foundation,  substituted  for  positive  documents. 
According  to  some  authors  St.  Louis,  on  his 
return  from  Palestine,  founded  the  establishment 
of  the  Fifteen -Twenties  for  300  knights — the 
sad  remains  of  his  army. 

But  the  writers  of  the  time  make  no  mention 
of  this  alleged  fact,  and  the  ordinances  of  St. 
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Louis  contain  no  sort  of  reference  to  it.  The 
legend  of  the  300  knights  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  fable.  It  is  certain  meanwhile 
that  the  blind  asylum  dates  from  an  epoch 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  this  pious  monarch,  by  his  pat- 
ronage and  his  hberality,  became  the  real  founder 
of  the  house. 

The  Fifteen -Twenties  forming  a  mendicant 
■corporation,  subsisting  by  alms,  and  belonging 
body  and  soul  to  their  own  Order,  were  first 


was,  until  1794,  the  seat  of  the  minor  seminary 
of  St.  Magloire,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  In  this  year  he  ceded  the  house  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  which,  founded  in  1760 
by  the  Abb6  de  I'Epee  in  his  own  domicile, 
Rue  des  Moulins,  was.  just  after  the  Revolution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  establish- 
ment and  transferred  to  the  ancient  monastery 
of  the  Celestins  near  the  Arsenal.  The  national 
institution  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  which  still 
exists  and  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
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-established  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  not  far  from  1 
the  Tuileries.  They  remained  there  under  the 
constant  patronage  of  numerous  and  powerful 
protectors  until  1779,  in  which  year  Louis  XVI. 
transferred  the  asylum  to  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Black  Musketeers  in  the  Rue  de  Charenton. 
Its  revenues  already  amounted  to  more  than 
_i70.ooo  livres  (/>.  francs).  The  constitution  of  '. 
the  hospital  was  then  modified,  collections  in  the  I 
churches  were  forbidden,  and  mendicancy"  in  ' 
the  streets  likewise.  At  the  same  time  regular 
pensions  were  introduced.  .'l 

Towards  the  gate  of  a  modest  edifice  situated  [ 
in  the  Rue  Si.  Jacques,  near  the  Luxemburg  i 
Garden,  may  daily  be  seen  visitors  attracted  to 
this  point  from  all  quarters  of  France  and  even  ^ 
■of  the  globe.    The  building  they  wish  to  enter  ^ 


Minister  of  the  Interior,  contains  some  230 
pupils  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  The 
school  comprised,  until  lately,  two  divisions 
entirely  separate  and  distinct,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  when  suddenly  the  girls  of  the 
Paris  institution  were  sent  to  the  institution  of 
Bordeaux,  and-  the  boys  of  the  Bordeaux  school 
to  that  of  Paris,  so  that  at  present,  wherever 
they  may  have  been  born,  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys 
are  all  at  Paris,  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  girls  are 
all  at  Bordeaux.  Professor  Ferdinand  Berthier, 
of  the, Paris  deaf  and  dumb  school,  himself  deaf 
and  dumb,  maintained,  in  an  article  published 
some  five -and -twenty  years  ago,  that  this  pre- 
tended reform  was  no  amelioration  whatever  ; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  studying  perfectly 
well  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  educated  to- 
gether under  the  same  professors.     At  that  time 
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recently,  M.  Claudius 
Forestier,  a  verj-  dis- 
tinguished deaf-mute;  his 
wife,  a  highly  educated 
person — the  speech-en- 
dowed daughter  of  the 
deaf  -  mute  founder  of 
the  school  —  acting  as 
directress. 

The  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  France  has 
been  approximately  t-^sti- 
mated  at  25,000 ;  and 
here,  as  in  nearly  all 
countries  where  statis- 
tics are  published,  it  is 
found  that  the  male 
sufferers  are  decidedly 
more  numerous  than  the 
female. 

To  each  establishment, 
public  or  private,  work- 
rooms are  attached,  con- 
ducted by  competent 
instructors,  and  in  which 
all  the  pupils,  poor  or 
rich,  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  some  profession, 
art,  or  trade  which  will 
one  day  enable  them  10 


U^^^- 


the  Paris  institution  was 
administered  by  a  director 
with  the  use  of  speech, 
assisted  by  an  examiner 
of  studies,  similarly  gifted, 
and  a  body  of  professors, 
some  of  whom  spoke, 
while  others  were  deaf  and 
dumb. 

One  of  the  be«  private 
deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions in  France  is  at 
Lyons.  It  contains  a 
good  number  of  pupils  01 
both  sexes,  and  its  di- 
rector    is,    or    was    until 
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earn  a  subsistence.  No  longer,  therefore,  is  the  paratus  of  the  deaf-mute  and  that  of  a  speaking 
community  encumbered  by  deaf  and  dumb  idlers ;  person  are  with  rare  exceptions  equally  well 
the  men  and  ivomen  thus  afflicted  leading  active  '  organised.     A  prejudice  still  too  widely  spread 


who  can  speak  and  hear. 

The  question  of  the  hereditary  nature 
of  muteness  has  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed by  French  experts.  "  Dumbness,"  says 
Ferdinand  Berthier,  "  far  from  being  a  necessary 
result  of  deafness,  simply  follows  the  latter  by 
reason  of  a  natural  sequence.  Whether  deaf-mute- 
ness dates  from  birth  or  from  some  accident,  it  has 
been  proved  in  the  present  day  that  the  vocal  ap- 


in  the  world,  and  worthy  of  every  effort  towards 
its  destruction,  is  that  deaf-muteness  is  infallibly 
transmitted  from  father  or  mother  to  child  ;  when 
on  all  sides  we  see  deaf-mutes,  married  between 
themselves  or  to  speaking  spouses,  constantly 
producing  children  who  both  hear  and  speak,  and 
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in  no  way  share  the  parental  infirmity.  Those 
arts  which  have  enabled  the  sublimest  efforts  of 
genius  to  dazzle  the  world  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
merit  greater  attention  from  scholars  and  philo- 
sophers than  the  method  which  shall  open  to 
the  deaf-mutes  a  road  leading  to  intellectual 
labour  and  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights." 

Looking  back  to  antiquity,  this  excellent  writer 
points  out  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  as  an  impossibility  both 
physical  and  moral. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  to  allow  children 
suffering  from  this  double  infirmity  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst  in  the  desert,  where  they  were 
for  that  purpose  exposed  ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon 
were  on  this  point  no  less  severe.  Aristotle,  if 
he  did  not  precisely  justify  the  rigour  of  such 
laws,  at  least  endorsed  the  moral  prescription.  In 
the  fourth  book  of  his  History  of  Animals  he 
unhesitatingly  relegates  deaf-mutes  to  the  rank 
of  idiots,  declaring  them  hopelessly  beyond  all 
tuition.  The  Republic  of  Rome  did  not  show 
itself  more  humane.  It  was  in  vain  that  intel- 
ligence beamed  in  the  face  of  these  unhappy 
victims  :  if  their  tongue  could  produce  no  sound 
they  were  condemned  to  be  flung  into  the  Tiber. 

One  of  the  earliest  agents  in  the  removal  of 
this  weight  of  infamy  from  the  fraternity  of 
deaf-mutes  was,  curiously  enough,  the  stage. 
Lucian  eulogises  the  pantomime  of  the  dumb- 
show  actors  of  his  epoch,  and  the  admirable 
influence  they  exercised  in  raising  the  deaf 
and  speechless  above  general  contempt.  The 
Egyptians  and  Persians,  more  civilised  and  en- 
lightened in  this  respect  than  Sparta,  Athens,  or 
Rome,  showed  for  their  deaf-mutes  a  solicitude 
which  approached  devotion. 

In  centuries  less  remote  many  efforts  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  by  philosophers 
and  philanthropists  to  invent  an  effectual  method 
of  instructing  deaf-mutes.  The  sign  method  of 
the  Abbe  de  I'fipee  was  one  of  the  first  great  steps 
in  this  direction.  The  abbe  held  that  the  old- 
fashioned  dactylology  was  insufficient,  and  that 
signs  were  essential  to  those'  who  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak.  Starting  fi-om  the  incontest- 
able principle  that  the  bond  existing  between 
ideas  and  sounds  which  strike  the  ear  is  not 
more  intimate,  more  natural,  than  the  bond 
between  ideas  and  traced  characters  which  strike 
the  eye,  he  found  it  by  no  means  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  fully  replacing 
speech,  in  the  case  of  a  deaf-mute,  by  mimicry. 

As  regards  this  mimicry,  M.  Berthier  cautions 


people  against  the  common  mistake  of  confound- 
ing it  with  dactylology,  or  the  language  of  the 
fingers.  Dactylology  is  confined  to  the  servile 
reproduction  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  any 
particular  language,  one  by  one,  syllable  by 
syllable,  word  by  word,  or  in  no  matter  what 
other  conventional  manner.  Mimicry,  a  faithful 
picture  of  human  thought,  paints  ideas  and  sen- 
timents in  a  living  language — the  innate  language 
of  all  nations — the  language  of  humanity.  By 
means  of  it  thoughts  are  exchanged  more  quickly 
than  by  speech  or  writing  —  not  to  mention 
dactylology,  which  lags  so  far  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  triumphs  the 
Abbe  de  Tfipee  had  frequently  to  engage  in  con- 
flict with  two  classes  of  powerful  adversaries :  the 
philosophers  and  the  theologians  ;  the  former  re- 
garding words  as  the  only  vehicle  for  imparting 
metaphysical  ideas,  the  latter  regarding  them  as 
the  sole  means  of  inculcating  supernatural  religious 
truths. 

Louis  XVI.  had  granted  the  abbe  out  of  his 
own  privy  purse  an  annual  pension  of  6,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  his  official  appointment  at 
the  Celestins.  Hitherto  the  school  had,  for 
twelve  years,  been  maintained  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  the  founder,  aided  by  such  occasional  alms 
as  he  received  for  the  purpose.  It  was  at  the 
Celestins  in  1789  that  he  expired,  amid  the 
weeping  of  his  pupils  and  with  the  delightful 
thought  that  his  work  would  not  perish  with 
him. 

Amongst  the  disciples  of  the  Abb^  de  Tfipee 
must  be  mentioned  the  Abbe  Sicard,  canon  of 
Bordeaux,  whom  the  archbishop  of  that  town 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  had  founded  a  deaf-mute 
institution,  in  order  that  he  might  study  under 
de  r6pee  that  method  of  which  there  was  so 
much  talk.  The  high  talents  of  this  young 
priest  soon  enabled  him  to  divine,  comprehend, 
and  complete  the  thought  of  his  master  in  excit- 
ing the  warm  sympathies  of  the  public  towards 
those  unfortunate  persons  whose  tongue  was  tied 
and  whose  ear  was  stopped. 

On  the  death  of  de  I'Epee,  Sicard  competed 
for  and  was  unanimously  awarded  the  manage- 
ment of  the  abbe's  institution.  Having  already 
written  not  a  little  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute- 
ness, he  now  published  other  works,  "  A  Deaf- 
mute's  Course  of  Instruction,"  among  others, 
which  only  served  to  increase  his  renown  ;  though 
in  this  treatise  there  was  indeed  one  highly 
objectionable  assertion  concerning  the  condition 
of  a  deaf-mute  which  the  author  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retract  in  his  **  Theory  of  Signs." 
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During  the  Revolution  of  1793  the  Abbe 
Sicard  did  not  escape  persecution.  Flung  into 
prison  after  the  eventful  loth  of  August,  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders 
during  the  massacres  of  September.  He  had 
scarcely  been  set  at  liberty  when,  as  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Annals,  he  was  condemned  to 
transportation  to  Cayenne  ;  and  he  passed  the 
next  two  years  of  his  life  in  flight  far  from  his 
beloved  institution,  of  which  he  did  not  resume 
the  direction   till   after  the  Revolution  of  the 

i8th  "Brumaire."     He  died  in  1822. 

Among  the  professors  whom  he  formed  must 
be  mentioned  a  speech -endowed  one  named 
Bebian,  who  in  his  turn  trained  several  deaf-mute 
professors.  His  works  are  still  consulted  with 
advantage  both  in  France  and  abroad  by  those  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  arduous  method  of  instruction. 
The  object  he  kept  before  him  in  writing  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  his 
books,  "  to  simplify  the  method  and  render  it  so  easy  that 
the  mother  of  a  family  can  teafb  btr  HMf.mntp  obilH  fo 
read  just  as  she  teaches  the  othe 
Oblivion  had  already  seemed 

the  remains  of  the  Abb^  de  I'E 

initiative  of  M.  Berthier,  a  nu 
committee  was  formed  for 

the  purpose   of  raising    to 

the  clerical  philanthropist 

a     monument     worthy    of 

him  in  that  chapel  of  the 

church  of  St.  Roch  which 

belonged  to  his  family,  and 

in    which    he    was    accus- 
tomed to   celebrate   mass, 

assisted  by  deaf-mutes.     It 

was    here    indeed    that  his 

ashes   lay.     An   admirable 

sculptor,  M.August  Preault, 

was     unanimously    chosen 

to    interpret    the    homage 

which    so     many     famous 

deaf  -  mutes    and     others 

wished     to     pay     to     the 

abbt^'s    memory,    and    he 

worthily    carried    out    the 

intentions    both    of    com- 
mittee    and      subscribers. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  in 

1 S45,  a  crown  of  laurels  in 

bronze  was   placed   beside 

the    monument    with    this 

simple     inscription  :     "To 

the  Abb^  de  I'Epee,  from 

the   Swedish   deaf-mutes."  n 


This  crown,  beautifully  executed,  was  likewise 
the  work  of  Preault.  The  year  previously  the 
same  sculptor  had  testified  his  own  admiration 
of  the  abb^  by  contributing  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  a  fine  statue  of  hira.  The  town  of 
Versailles,  which  was  proud  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  founder  of  the  deaf-mute  in- 
stitution, could  not  do  less  than  follow  the  example 
set  by  Paris  in  voting  to  his  memory  a  statue, 
which  was  confided  to  the  chisel  of  M.  Michant. 
The  same  artist  was  subsequently  commissioned 
by  the  Count  de  Montalivet,  then  intendant- 
general  of  the  civil  list,  to  execute  a  bust  of 
the  abbe  for  the  historic  gallery  of  Versailles. 
The  Paris  hospitals  are  not,  like  ours,  supported 
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by  voluntary  contributions.  Many  of  them 
have  from  the  beginning  been  richly  endowed. 
Others  depend  on  grants  from  the  State  or 
from  the  Municipality  ;  while  a  few  are  main- 
tained from  mixed  sources.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, depend,  as  in  England,  on  subscriptions 
and  donations  received  periodically  from  charit- 
able persons.   Consequently,  applicants  for  relief 


and  prescribed  within  their  walls,  are  the  two 
hospitals  named  after  those  divine  qualities 
Charity  and  Pity. 

The  Hospital  of  La  Charit^  is  the  principal  one 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  ;  nor  is  its  position 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  of 
the  famous  professor  of  surgery — Lisfranc — and 
his  attacks  upon  the  illustrious  Dupuytren,  head 


the  French  hospitals — the  Hotel  Dieu — mention  i  No  less  than  three  benevolent  institution^ 
has  already  been  made.  Scarcely  less  celebrated,  have  been  founded  in  Paris  under  the  name  of 
in  view  of  the  important  services  they  have  Charity — the  Hopital  de  la  Charity  Chretienne. 
rendered  and  of  the  many  physicians  and  sur-  endowed  and  opened  by  Marguerite  de  Provence, 
geons  of  eminence  who  have  lectured,  operated,  i  widow  of  Louis  IX.,  but  destined  in  the  course  of 
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FONT  Ai  TH.  umm-n  hospitai,  '«<'8«   »'  ""   "'    °'   healing  ;  and   this 

notu-ithstanding  the  feet  that  several  of 
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the  brethren  made  themselves  a  great  name  as 
surgeons  and  physicians.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  they  joined  to  their  staff 
medical  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  ;  com- 
pelled to  this  step  by  an  edict  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  which  ordered  them  to  admit, 
without   salary,  a   surgeon -apprentice   to   help 


was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Paris.  The  very  title  was  abolished, 
and  instead  of  Hdpital  de  la  Charite — beautiful 
and  suggestive  name  ! — it  was  now  called,  with- 
out the  least  significance,  Hopital  de  I'Unite. 
Under  the  Restoration,  however,  its  old  name 
was  given  back  to  it ;   and  since  then,  under 


them  in  dressing  wounds,  and  a  master-surgeon 
to  share  their  labours  generally.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  they  found  themselves 
constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  members 
of  the  various  medical  and  surgical  guilds,  who 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  attending  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

In  1792,  three  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  the  different  religious  congregations 
were  broken  up,  and  the  Hospital  of  La  Charit^ 


many  changes  of  government,  it  has  retained 
its  original  appellation. 

Among  the  other  hospitals  of  Paris  the 
most  important  are  those  of  La  Pitie  and  01 
St.  Louis,  to  which  may  be  added  L'Hopital 
du  Midi,  and  a  number  01  special  hospitals, 
such  as  the  one  known  as  La  Maternite,  founded 
in  1795,  which  is  at  once  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  wet-nurses,  and  a  maison  d'accouche- 
ment,  or  lying-in  hospital. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

LUNATIC      ASYLUMS      AND      MIXED      INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Treatment  of  Lunacy  in  the  Past—La  Salpetri^re — Bicetre— The  Story  of  Latude — The  Four  Sergeants  of  La  RochelU 

Pinel's  Reforms— Charenton. 


OUR  description  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums 
of  Paris  would  be  scarcely  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  the  public  madhouses.  In 
pre-revolutionary  Paris  no  special  establishment 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  existed.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  no  lunatic  asylums  in 
France  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  nor 
until  1838  was  any  such  institution  formall}' 
recognised  by  law.  We  have  not  far  to  go  back 
to  find  the  demented  treated  as  criminals,  or 
exorcised  as  demoniacs,  or  put  to  death  as  magi- 
cians and  sorcerers.  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  who 
has  recently  published  a  work  on  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  the  world,  divides  the  history  of 
lunatics  and  their  treatment  into  four  periods. 

I.  An  early  period  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  insane  were  brought  to- 
gether and  placed  under  intelligent  control. — 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Burdett  cites  the  rules 
given  for  the  treatment  of  lunatics  by  Aretaeus 
(a.d.  80)  and  Soranus  (a.d.  95).  The  latter,  in 
particular,  gave  directions  of  great  minuteness  as 
to  the  temperature  and  furniture  of  the  rooms, 
the  arrangements  of  the  bed,  the  physical  and 
mental  exercises  to  which  the  patients  afflicted 
with  dementia  were  to  be  subjected.  The 
superintendents,  according  to  the  rules  of  this 
period,  were  to  have  strict  instructions  to  repress 
the  errors  of  the  patients  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
exasperate  them  by  too  much  sharpness,  and  yet 
not  permit  them,  by  too  much  weakness,  to  in- 
crease their  unreasonable  demands.  Subsequent 
writers  deal  with  insanity  in  a  like  spirit  of  en- 
lightenment down  to  Paulus  -^gineta  (a.d.  650). 

II.  The  period  of  slaughter. — In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  treatment  of  lunatics  was  worthy  only 
of  the  ages  characterised  as  dark.  A  madman 
was  worse  treated  than  a  mad  dog.  For  twelve 
centuries  lunatics  were  commonly  put  to  death, 
and  in  most  cases  by  burning  at  the  stake.  In 
France  alone  twenty  thousand  .  are  said  to 
have  been  burnt  in  a  hundred  years ;  and  the 
same  thing  went  on  in  every  other  country. 
Those  who  were  not  burnt  wandered  at  large  in 
a  wretched  condition,  to  die  at  last  firom  exposure ; 
oT  they  were  confined  in  dungeons,  starved  and 
cruelly  maltreated.   Ambrose  Pare,  the  celebrated 


French  surgeon,  medical  attendant  of  Francis  I., 
fully  believed  that  lunatics  were  possessed  by  the 
devil.  "  They  may  often  be  seen,"  he  says,  *'  to 
change  into  goats,  asses,  dogs,  wolves,  crows,  and 
frogs ;  they  cause  thunder  and  lightning,  lift 
castles  into  the  air,  and  fascinate  the  eye."  King 
Louis  XIV.  has  been  much  reproached  since  his 
death  as  he  was  adulated  during  his  lifetime. 
To  him,  in  any  case,  is  due  the  first  movement 
against  the  cruel — the  absolutely  insane  treatment 
of  the  insane.  In  1670  a  trial  took  place  in  Nor- 
mandy which  ended  in  the  condemnation  of 
seventeen  people  to  the  stake,  either  as  lunatics 
or  as  sorcerers.  A  rat,  it  was  sworn,  had  been 
seen  talking  to  a  child  ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  evidence  everyone  who  could  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  strange  incident  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  king  was  indignant,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  decree  was  published  forbidding 
trials  of  the  kind  in  future. 

III.  The  period  of  torture. — Though  no  longer 
subject  to  death  punishment  by  fire,  lunatics  were 
almost  as  badly  off  in  the  eighteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  at  an 
earlier  time.  Such  asylums  as  existed  in  France 
and  other  countries  up  to  the  present  century 
were  entirely  of  a  monastic  kind  ;  and  it  was  not, 
as  before  mentioned,  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  that  any  regular  secular  institution  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  was  founded.  The 
unhappy  lunatics  were  probably  happiest  in  those 
countries  where  least  notice  was  taken  of  them  ; 
for  not  a  century  ago  they  were  liable,  when 
*'  cared  for,"  to  copious  bleeding,  shower-baths, 
sudden  frights,  and  rigid  coercion.  In  some 
places  they  were  chained  and  flogged  at  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  they  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  criminals,  who  set  dogs  on  them 
and  tortured  them  to  death.  The  doctors, 
instead  of  checking  these  barbarities,  encouraged 
them  ;  and  from  time  to  time  invented  new  ones. 
They  it  was  who  introduced  the  "  circular  swing  " 
and  "  bath  of  surprise."  One  torture,  diabolically 
devised,  was  to  lower  the  patient  into  a  well, 
chain  him  there,  and  allow  the  water  to  rise 
gradually  to  his  mouth  in  order  to  give  a  shock 
to  his  nerves.     An  unhappy  man  named  Norris 
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was  in  England,  at  the  so-called  Hospital  of 
Bethlem,  fixed  to  the  wall  by  the  neck  and  waist 
so  that  he  could  not  move  a  foot  or  raise  his  arms ; 
and,  thus  attached,  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 

"  At  an  epoch  not  far  distant  from  our  own," 
says  Dr.  Linas  in  a  paper  on  lunatic  asylums 
in  France,  "  demented  persons  were,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  found  an  asylum  in 
the  monasteries,  treated  as  vagabonds  and  even 
criminals." 

The  first  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  unhappy  lunatic  were  made  by  Dr.  Tenon, 
and  by  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
M.  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  in   1791.      A  year 


It  was  not,  however,  until  1838  that  Charen ton 
became  a  lunatic  asylum  and  nothing  else. 
Bicetre  and  La  SalpStri&re  remained  hybrid 
institutions,  half  hospitals,  half  asylums  ;  recep- 
tacles alike  for  madness  and  old  age.  The  in- 
mates of  Charenton  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  Cases  of  insubordination  must  of  course 
be  dealt  with  ;  and  they  are  treated  by  the  with- 
drawal of  some  favour  or  (less  humanely,  as  it 
would  seem  to  the  lay  reader)  by  the  shower- 
bath.  A  strait- jacket,  with  long  sewn-up  sleeves, 
is  the  only  means  of  coercion  employed  with 
violent  and  dangerous  madmen,  so  as  to  preser\-c 
them  against  the  excesses  of  their  own  fury  and 


later  Pinel,  equally  estimable  for  his  philan- 
thropic and  for  his  scientific  spirit,  introduced 
at  Bicetre  the  reforms  which,  in  common  with  the 
two  excellent  men  before  named,  he  had  long  been 
meditating.  For  the  First  Revolution,  then,  with 
all  its  mad  excesses,  must  be  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  introduced  in  modern  times  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  Revolution,  indeed, 
opened  not  only  a  ''  career  to  talent,"  but  a  path 
to  very  useful  reform.  The  mad  patients  were 
now  taken  from  the  Hdtel  Dieu  and  other  hos- 
pitals to  be  placed  at  Charenton,  Bicetre,  and  La 
Sajpetriere  (1H02-1807).  From  that  time  these 
asylums,  placed  under  the  direction  of  eminent 
medical  men,  changed  their  character.  The 
employment  of  force  or  coercion  with  lunacy  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  the  new  establishments,  thanks 
to  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  Esquirol,  Ferrus, 
and  their  disciples,  gained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion throughout  Europe.  The  study  of  mental 
maladies  was  now  for  the  first  time  followed. 


to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  injure  their 
companions.  The  wards  of  the  unruly  patients— 
^)road  and  lofty,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  with 
waxed  floors^present  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  cages  of  former  days. 

All  patients  without  exception,  peaceful  or  un- 
ruly, are  in  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  sunlight, 
space,  and  as  much  liberty  as  can  be  prudently 
allowed  them.  They  correspond  with  their 
relatives  and  receive  visits  from  their  family  and 
their  friends.  Once  a  month  they  are  officially 
visited  by  a  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
question  them  and  listen  to  their  complaints. 
For  the  men  there  are  workshops  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  women  workrooms.  The  dormitories  are 
well  kept,  the  dining  rooms  are  exquisitely  clean, 
and  for  the  recreation  of  the  patients  there  are 
billiard  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  libraries. 
Music,  too,  and  drawing  may  be  cultivated. 
During  the  summer  there  are  excursions  to  the 
countrj-,   during   the    winter    evening    parties. 
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concerts,  and  dramatic  representations.    Among 
the  inmates    persons  of  every  age,  every  rank, 
and  every  profession  are  to  be  found  :  some  of 
them  monomaniacs,  harmless  dreamers  after  an 
impossible  chimera  or  vain  hope  ;  or  it  may  be 
obstinately  attached  to  some  wild  idea  which  they  ^ 
cannot  refer  to  without  expressions  of  violence,  I 
The  liberal  professions  are  largely  represented  at  I 
Charenton,    and,    due    numerical     pro- 
portion   being  observed,    furnish    more 
lunatics  than  any  other  class,     "  Paris," 
says  Dr.  Linas,  "  the  great  rendezvous 
of  every  kind  of  ambition,  every  kind  of 
vanity,  every  presumption,  every  passion, 
every  pleasure,  and  every  form  of  misery, 
furnishes  a  larger  contingent  than  any 
other  part  of  France."     While  the  pro- 
portion of  lunatics   for   the  other  de- 
partments is  one  to  from  1,500  to  2,000 
inhabitants,  it    is    in    the    ratio  of  one 
to  500  for  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
In  1 3oi  this  department  had  946  lunatics 
to  support,  in  1845  2,595,  ""  1851  3,060, 
and   in    1865  4,388,     Happily,  however, 
largely  as  the  numbers  will  be  seen  to 
have   swelled,   a  great  many  cures  are 
yearly  effected.     In  the  year  last-named 
389  patients  (154  men  and  224  women) 
ivere  discharged  sane  from  Bicetre  and 
the  Salpetrifere. 

There  are  two  modes  of  admission 
to  these  asylums.  The  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  authorises  the  admission  of  harm- 
less patients  on  the  demand  of  those 
patients'  friends  ;  but  lunatics  who  are 
considered  dangerous  to  the  community 
— and  these  form  by  far  the  greater 
proportion — are  shut  up  by  order  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police. 

Let  us  take  a  leisurely  glance  at  the 
two  great  French  lunatic  asylums.    To 
begin  with  La  Salpetri^re.     It  is  situated 
on   the  r3th  arrondissement,  almost  at 
the    entrance   to  the   Boulevard   de  I'Hipital,  ' 
and  not  far   from   the  Jardin   des  Plantes  and  | 
the    Bridge    of    Austerlitz.      On    the    pediment  ' 
of  its  portal  is   this  inscription  :  "Hospital   for  : 
old  age — Women."     Such  has  been  the  official 
title  of  the  institution  since  1823,  but  the  more 
ancient  and  popular  name,  that  of  La  Salpetri^re, 
has  prevailed  in  common  use. 

At  the  spot  which  is  occupied  by  this  mad- 
house there  stood  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  a 
little  arsenal  called  La  Salpetri^re,  on  account  of 
the  saltpetre  which  was  made  within  its  walls. 
38 


In  1656  appeared  an  edict  ofLouis  XIV.  ordering 
the  establishment  at  this  point  of  a  general 
hospital  for  the  "  poor  mendicants  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  of  Paris."  Thanks  to  the  royal 
munificence,  to  the  liberality  and  generous  co- 
operation of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  of  the  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  and  several  notable  citizens,  to  the 
pious   zeal    of  Vincent    de   Paul,   and    to   the 
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active  direction  of  the  architects  Levau,  Bruant, 
Duval,  and  Le  Muet,  the  various  buildings  of 
the  arsenal  were  happily  converted  into  a  re- 
treat for  the  poor,  two  new  blocks,  those 
of  Mazarin  and  St.  Claire,  being  added  to  the 
original  structures.  From  the  7th  to  the  13th  of 
May,  1657,  the  hospital  opened  its  doors  to  628 
poor  women,  blind,  mad,  and  imbecile,  infirm, 
invalid,  deaf,  or  otherwise  afllicted,  as  well  as  to 
192  children  of  firom  two  to  seven  years  of  age, 
who,  born  in  many  cases  out  oi  wedlock,  had 
been  expwsed  and  abandoned. 
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In  1669  the  church  was  built  by  the  king's 
orders.  Towards  1684  was  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hospital  the  prison  of  La  Force, 
where  women  of  irregular  life  were  incarcerated. 
In  1756  the  Marchioness  de  Lassay  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  her  own  expense  the  superb 
building  which  bears  her  name,  and  which  forms 
a  pendant  to  that  of  Mazarin. 

At  the  period  last  mentioned  La  Salpetrifere 
still  contained,  as  at  its  origin,  the  most  strangely 
mixed  population  that  could  be  conceived.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  centur}',  and  more  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  efforts  were  made 
to  transform  this  "frightful  sewer,"  as  Camus 
called  it.  From  1801  to  1804  La  Force  was 
evacuated.  Its  feminine  inhabitants  transferred 
to  Lourcine,  the  children  went  to  the  Orphelins  ; 
the  insane  were  separated  from  the  infirm  and 
placed  in  a  special  quarter.  From  1815  to  1823, 
in  virtue  of  a  very  strong  report  drawn  up  by 
M.  de  Pastoret,  the  dungeons  of  La  Salpetrifere 
were  destroyed,  the  sanitation  improved,  the 
dormitories  enlarged  and  well  ventilated,  the 
furniture  renewed,  and  the  diet  improved. 
Finally,  as  if  to  efface  all  memory  of  the  past, 
the  asylum  received  the  name  of  Hospital  for 
Old  Age.  Other  subsequent  ameliorations, 
notably  those  effected  in  1836,  184S,  1848,  and 
1 85 1,  have  contributed  to  render  La  Salpetri^re 
what  it  certainly  is  in  the  present  day — the  finest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  France. 

The  total  population  of  the  establishment  is 
no  less  than  5,000,  comprising  as  it  does  some 
800  employ^,  1,500  lunatics,  and  nearly  3,600 
patients,  old  or  infirm.  The  annual  expenses 
amount  to  nearly  two  million  francs.  Within  the 
precincts  of  La  Salpetrifere  the  visitor  might  fancy 
himself  in  a  small  town.  There  is  a  church,  a 
letter  box,  a  tobacco  shop,  a  butcher's  shop,  ware- 
houses, wash-houses,  and  a  market,  or  rather 
bazaar,  where  all  sorts  of  goods  are  retailed,  such 
as  fruit,  vegetables,  sweetmeats,  and  pastry  ; 
there  are  streets  named  after  the  establishments 
to  which  they  lead — laundry  Street,  Kitchen 
Street,  Church  Street,  and  so  on  ;  there  are  large 
promenades  and  pretty  gardens,  together  with 
courts,  squares,  and  "  places  "  bearing  the  illus- 
trious name  of  a  founder,  a  benefactress,  a 
physician,  or  a  saint  immortalised  by  charity. 

This  vast  community  of  indigence  and  mad- 
ness is  under  the  control  of  the  general 
administration  of  Public  Assistance.  The  local 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  director, 
assisted  by  a  steward  and  eleven  clerks.  The 
medical  officers  are  seven  in  number,  five  for  the 


insane  and  two  for  the  infirm  ;  not  to  mention 
a  surgeon,  a  dispensing  chemist,  and  other 
medical  assistants.  The  religious  services  are 
conducted  according  both  to  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  ritual.  The  staff  of  female  attendants 
is  divided  up  into  superintendents,  under-sui>er- 
intendents,  household  servants,  etc.  The  super- 
intendents and  under-superintendents  wear  a 
black  uniform,  severe  but  in  good  taste.  They 
are  women  carefully  chosen,  able,  devoted,  of 
tried  zeal,  benevolent  character,  and  not  in- 
fi*equently  of  mental  culture. 

Before  the  principal  entrance  to  La  Sal- 
petri^re,  looking  towards  the  Boulevard  de 
I'Hopital,  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  open  space, 
which,  almost  deserted  during  five  days  of  the 
week,  is  animated  and  noisy  like  a  fair  every 
Thursday  and  Sunday  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  four  ;  for  the  public  is  then  admitted 
to  see  the  inmates,  and  the  wandering  dealers 
have  assembled  in  order  to  sell  presents  for  the 
unfortunate  patients.  The  two  porters  of  the 
establishment  have  on  these  days  enough  to  do, 
since  the  number  ©f  visitors  averages  from  1,200 
to  3,000. 

Before  entering  the  hospital  the  church  is 
worthy  of  observation.  Louis  XIV.  ordered  it 
to  be  built  in  December,  1669,  and  it  was  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  architect,  Levau.  It 
is  of  octagonal  form,  and  like  the  ancient  basilicas, 
of  which  the  model  is  preserved  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  five  cupolas  :  a  central  one,  beneath 
which  stands  the  high  altar,  and  four  lateral  ones 
covering  an  equal  number  of  chapels. 

Under  the  portico  are  two  allegorical  groups 
by  the  famous  sculptor,  Etex.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  adorned  with  ancient  organs, 
statues,  of  Christ  and  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
a  number  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  of  which  should  not  hastily  be 
passed  by.  Every  Sunday  nearly  three  hundred 
demented  women  assist  with  the  greatest  devo- 
tion at  the  celebration  of  mass.  On  the  build- 
ings and  wings  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
church  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  generous  benefactors  of  the 
Salpetri^re  :  Mazarin,  Bellifevre,  Fouquet,  and 
Lassay. 

Administratively  and  medically  the  Salpetriere 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  quarters  or  sections.  The  old 
people,  the  incurables,  the  infirm,  form  three 
separate  classes.  The  principal  wards  bear  the 
names  of  Mazarin,  Lassay,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Le<»n, 
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and  Ste.  Claire.  There  are  smaller  wards  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  to  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  guardian  angel,  and  St.  Magdalen. 

The  patients  are  allowed  three  meals  a  day : 
between  seven  and  eight  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  milk  ;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  soup  and 
boiled  beef;  between  four  and  five,  a  plate  of 
vegetables  and  then  dessert.  Those  who  are  well 
enough,  to  the  number  of  850,  take  their  meals 
in  the  refectory  ;  the  others,  upwards  of  1,700, 
are  served  in  the  dormitories.  The  annual 
mortality  among  the  indigent  inmates  averages 
23  per  cent.  At  the  time  Dr.  Linas  wrote  his 
paper  on  La  Salpetriere  there  were  several 
examples  of  longevity  in  the  institution,  in- 
cluding a  certain  Madame  Mercier,  who  was  well 
and  lively  at  104. 

The  department  which  occupies  the  southern 
extremity  of  La  Salpetriere  is  the  one  specially 
devoted  to  lunatics.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  in  1795,  Pinel  introduced  at  this 
hospital  the  same  beneficent  reforms  with  which 
he  had  already  endowed  Bicetre.  He  at  once 
did  away  with  the  chains,  fetters,  and  irons  with 
which,  until  his  time,  the  patients  were  loaded, 
and  he  filled  up  the  subterranean  dungeons  in 
which  unhappy  women,  half  naked,  had  often  had 
their  feet  gnawed  by  rats,  or  frozen  by  the  cold 
of  winter.  From  18 18  to  1836  Esquirol,  pupil, 
disciple,  and  friend  of  Pinel,  introduced  new 
modifications  to  soften  the  lot  of  the  deranged. 

Connected  with  La  Salpetriere  are  many  in- 
teresting traditions.  During  its  earliest  days  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  ministered  constantly  to  the 
patients.  Here  Bossuet,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1657,  pronounced  his  panegyric  on  St.  Paul,  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Christian  eloquence.  Here 
was  confined  in  1788  the  mysterious  personage 
calling  herself  Madame  de  Donhault,  whose 
identity  has  never  been  established,  and  who  is 
known  in  judicial  annals  as  the  "  woman  with- 
out   A    NAME,"    or     "the    SHAM  MARCHIONESS." 

Here,  too,  was  shut  up  the  widow  and  accomplice 
of  the  famous  poisoner,  Desrues,  massacred  with 
thirty-five  other  prisoners  on  the  4th  of  Sept- 
ember, 1792.  Two  other  women  who  played  in 
the  world  two  very  different  parts  died  at  La 
Salpetriere  :  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven,  after  eighteen  years  of  wild  illu- 
sions, and  Mdlle.  Quino. 

The  Salpetriere  has  been  the  cradle  of  import- 
ant physical  and  psychological  studies  in  con- 
nection with  brain  diseases.  These  have  some- 
times taken  a  slightly  fantastic  form,  as  when 
Esquirol  and  his  nephew.  Dr.  Miture,  endeavoured 


to  cure  madness  by  the  most  agreeable  remedies — 
the  former  prescribing  music,  the  latter  cham- 
pagne. Rostan  and  Georget  in  1822  made  at 
La  Salpetriere  experiments  in  animal  magnetism, 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  scientific 
world,  especially  as  regards  two  subjects,  now 
well  known  in  the  history  of  somnabulism  :  the 
young  Petronilla,  and  the  widow  Brouillard, 
nicknamed  Braquette,  whose  clairvoyance  was 
some  years  later  put  to  a  delicate  test  by  three 
mischievous  house  surgeons,  MM.  Dechambre, 
Diday,  and  Debrou.  A  number  of  interesting 
and  very  important  experiments  in  the  new 
science  (or  old  science  under  a  new  name)  of 
hypnotism  have  been  made  by  Charcot  and  his 
pupils  at  this  institution.  Here,  too,  a  close 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  cerebral  manifest- 
ations of  the  insane  led  some  subtle  anatomist 
to  the  conclusion  that  genius  was  but  a  form  of 
insanity.  There  was  one  physician  of  La  Sal- 
petriere, M.  Lelut,  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  of  the  Institute,  who,  in  two 
remarkable  works,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in 
the  minds  of  Socrates  and  of  Pascal  there  was,  at 
least,  a  touch  of  madness.  Another  learned 
physician,  attached  during  the  Louis  Philippe 
period  to  the  Salpetriere,  M.  Trelat — described 
by  Dr.  Linas  as  "  an  excellent  man,  ex-minister, 
and  not  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour " 
— wrote  a  book,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  one  just  named,  on  "  Lucid  Madness." 

Bicetre,  an  asylum  of  the  same  character  as 
La  Salpetriere,  derives  its  name  from  the  familiar 
Winchester.  On  the  site  of  Bicetre,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1284,  Jean  de  Pontoise,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  near  Paris  a  manor  house, 
which,  after  the  name  of  his  see,  he  called 
Winchester,  soon  corrupted  into  Wicester, 
which,  by  a  further  process  of  corruption,  became 
successively  Bicestre  and  Bicetre.  After  going 
through  various  hands,  and  at  last  passing  into 
the  king^s  possession,  Bicetre  was  given  in  1656 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  be  turned  into  a  hospital  for 
old  men  above  the  age  of  seventy,  lame  and  in- 
curable children,  the  blind,  the  paralytic,  the 
imbecile,  and  the  epileptic,  together  with  women 
of  dissolute  life,  who  were  to  be  received  only  on 
condition  of  being  corrected,  whipped,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  Bicetre  was 
at  once  a  hospital,  an  asylum,  a  prison,  and  a 
house  of  correction,  until,  in  1 791,  it  became  at 
the  same  time  a  madhouse.  The  lunatics  were 
at  first  mixed  up  with  the  criminals,  or  con- 
fined  in   horrible  dungeons,  but  at  length  the 
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mtelligent  and  benevolent  Pinel  broke  their 
chains.  It  was  only  in  1812,  however,  that  the 
lunatics  were  placed  in  a  special  compartment, 
separate  at  once  from  the  criminals  and  from  the 
patients.  Bicetre  continued  to  be  a  prison  until 
1836,  when    it    became  simply  a  hospital.      At 


present    the  dungeons  ot    former  da}^  are  used 
as  store-rooms  for  provisions  and  drugs. 

Bicetre  is  a  little  beyond  the  fortifications  on 
the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  An  avenue,  lined  with 
eating  houses  and  taverns,  so  plentiful  at  all  the 
Barriers,  leads  to  the  principal  entrance,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  royal  escutcheon  with  this 
inscription,  "  Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse — Hommes.'' 
It  is  inhabited  by  some  3,000  persons,  comprising 
more  than  four  hundred  officials  and  servants, 
upwards  of  1,500  indigent  persons,  between  fifty 


and  sixty  convalescents,  1,830  adult  lunatics,  and 
130  epileptic  and  idiotic  children.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  establishment  amounts  to  one  million 
and  a  half  francs. 

Bicetre,  like  the  Salpetriere,  is  divided  into 
departments :  the  Hospice  on  the  north,  where 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  the 
city  of  Paris  are  gratuitously 
received  ;  and  the  Asile,  on 
the  south,  intended  for  the 
lunatics  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  Like  the  Salpetriere, 
it  has  more  the  character  of  a 
town  than  of  a  single  building. 
Without  any  pretension  to 
architecture,  Bicetre  is  com- 
posed of  wings,  outgrowths, 
and  "  annexes  "  of  various 
kinds,  added  and  super-added 
to  the  original  and  central 
structure.  The  shops  attached 
to  the  establishment  are  now 
limited  to  a  grocer's  and  a 
tobacconist's.  There  was  for- 
merly a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks ;  but  the 
intemperance  of  the  cus- 
tomers caused  the  adminis- 
tration to  banish  for  ever  its 
estimable      proprietor.  For 

similar  reasons  the  strictest 
regulations  have  been  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  still -existing 
canteen. 

The     canteen    occupies    the 

superb   cellar    of   the    ancient 

manor     house :     an     immense 

crjfpt,    admirably     constructed 

and  supported  by  a  double  rank 

of    robust    pilasters.       It    was 

formerly  the   Eldorado  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Bicetr&  Officials, 

servants,  visitors,  were  in  the 

canteen     from     morning     till 

night,   giving    themselves    up    to    libations    of 

Rabelaisian  magnitude  ;    so  much  so   that    this. 

pauper-tavern  brought  in,  one  year  with  another, 

a  clear  profit  of  50,000  francs.     To  put  a  stop  to 

these  abuses,  both  in  the  interest  of  morality  and 

of  health,  the  administration  of  La  Salpetriere, 

instead  of  letting  out  the  canteen  to  enterprising 

speculators,  assumed  the  entire  direction  of  it, 

and  introduced  stringent  regulations,  by  which 

the  canteen  is  only  open  for  two  hours  in  the 

morning  and   two  hours  in   the  evening.     No 
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one,  moreover,  must  enter  it  more  than  once  in  water  is  discharged  into 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  order  must  be  '  which  received  the  major  part  of  its  contents 
limited  to  thirty  centilitres  (about  i  of  a  quart)  from  the  well,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
of  wine,  or  five  centilitres  of  brandy.      Com-  ■  Seine. 

plaints,  threats,  and  even  partial  revolt  were  the  j  Close  to  the  great  well  are  the  workshops, 
consequences  of  this  severe  edict ;  but  it  had  to  '  where,  among  other  products,  some  seven 
be  observed.  !  thousand  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  are  turned  out 

For  the  rest,  the  inhabitants  of  Bicetre,  if  they  1  every  year.    All  the  able-bodied  inniates  must 
are  really  thirsty,  have   excellent  water  within  |  do  work  of   some    kind,  for  which    they   are 


reach.     The  great  well,  said  to  be  the  finest  in    remunerated  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  seventy 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,    centimes  a  day. 

The  depth  of  the  well  is  equal  to  the  height  of  i  The  library,  founded  in  1860,  contains  2,500 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Its  walls  are  faced  volumes,  and  is  open  twice  a  day. 
with  masonry  to  a  depth  of  some  150  feet,  and  The  inmates  of  Bicetre  come  from  all  classes : 
the  bottom  is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  220  j  workmen,  soldiers,  servants,  artists,  writers, 
steps.  The  mouth  is  enclosed  by  an  immense  professors,  inventors,  shopkeepers,  government 
cage,  intended  to  preserve  the  beholder  from  the  clerks— whom  imprudence,  misconduct,  or  mis- 
vertiginous  attractions  of  its  depth.  The  three  ,  fortune  has  reduced  to  poverty.  This  mixed 
pumps  connected  with  the  well  used  formerly  I  population  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  rule,  and  in 
to  be  worked  day  and  night  by  prisoners,  '  former  days  it  frequently  showed  insubordina- 
and,  when  they  were  tired  out,  by  lunatics.  I  tion,  and  even  rose  in  insurrection  against  the 
For  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  pump-  officials  of  the  place.  The  rising  of  1837  was 
ing  has  been  done   by  a  steam  engine.      The    caused  by  the  limitations  in  connection   with 
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drink,  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  1841  by  the 
suppression  of  the  right  to  dine  alone  ;  that  of 
1848  by  the  abolition  of  liberty  to  go  out  every 
day  at  any  hour  without  permission.  To  prevent 
the  return  of  any  such  disturbances  an  adminis- 
trative order  was  issued  in  1850,  instituting  the 
following  penalties  against  particular  offences : 
stoppage  of  wine,  withdrawal  of  leave  to  go  out, 
imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the  asylum. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  mad  division  of  the  hospital  that 
lunatics  are  to  be  found. 

The  lunatic  department  at  Bicetre  is  divided 
into  three  sections  ;  the  first  and  second  being 
assigned  to  adult  lunatics,  the  third  to  epileptics 
and  idiots.  The  study  in  which  peaceable 
lunatics  assemble  to  read,  write,  or  draw  is 
interesting,  if  only  for  the  objects  of  art  which 
adorn  it :  busts,  statues,  water-colours,  engrav- 
ings, sepias,  and  pen-and-ink  drawings,  some  by 
unknown  artists,  others  by  artists  of  celebrity — 
many  of  them  inmates,  for  a  while,  at  least,  of 
the  asylum.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Linas  (some 
twenty  years  ago)  there  was  a  painter  in  the 
lunatic  wards  of  Bicetre,  a  former  priest,  known 
in  the  house  as  "  Monsieur  L'Abbe,'*  who,  if  he 
had  not  gone  mad,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Linas,  have  earned  renown.  "  Nothing,*'  says 
the  doctor,  "  is  more  curious  than  his  symbolical 
picture  of  *  Life '  :  a  vast  composition,  in  which 
are  represented,  with  wonderful  harmony  of 
ensemble,  and  a  prodigious  fecundity  of  detail,  all 
the  splendour  and  all  the  misery,  all  the  heights 
and  all  the  depths,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
vices,  all  the  grandeurs  and  all  the  infamies,  all 
the  beauty  and  all  the  turpitude,  of  human 
existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

The  ward  for  epileptic  and  idiotic  children  is 
the  saddest  of  all,  by  its  arrangement  and 
general  exterior,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  of 
the  patients.  These  are  well  cared  for.  Un- 
happy creatures,  who  were  formerly  regarded  as 
the  dregs  of  humanity,  are  now  made  the  object 
of  the  most  devoted  solicitude.  Two  physicians, 
of  heart  as  well  as  of  talent,  were  the  first  to 
show  that  idiocy  has  its  degrees,  and  is  not 
absolutely  refractory  to  intellectual  culture.  At 
their  suggestion  a  school  for  idiots  was  instituted 
at  Bicetre  in  1842,  and  since  then  untiring 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. They  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to 
sing.  Their  irregular  attitudes  and  gestures  are 
corrected,  and  their  muscular  system  is  developed 
by  marching,  running,  dancing,  fencing,  digging, 
and  gymnastics  of  every  kind.     Their  senses  are 


directed,  their  bad  instincts  reformed,  and  in 
time,  according  to  their  aptitude,  they  are  made 
cobblers,  carpenters,  and  so  on.  Many  children 
admitted  as  idiots  leave  the  asylum  every  year 
to  exercise  these  trades,  and  live  by  their  work. 

Criminal  lunatics,  condemned  by  a  verdict,  or 
dangerous  ones,  certified  as  such,  are  kept  apart 
in  a  building  called  La  Surete.  Within  this 
sinister  rotunda  the  patients  are  kept  in  cells,  and 
subjected  night  and  day  to  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance. The  ordinary  occupation  of  these 
dangerous  lunatics  is  the  harmless  one  of  cutting 
out  artificial  flowers.  Their  occasional  fits  of 
violence  are  dealt  with  only  by  the  application 
of  the  strait-jacket. 

Many  of  the  officials  at  Bicetre  look  upon  the 
place  not  only  as  a  home,  but  as  a  native 
land.  Born  at  Bicetre  of  parents  who  were 
preceded  at  the  same  institution  by  their  own 
parents,  the  functionaries  form  a  sort  of  official 
dynasty.  Bicetre  has  had  its  celebrities,  its 
dramas,  its  memorable  events.  In  legendary 
times  the  hill-side  of  Gentilly  was  haunted  by 
Wehr-wolves,  and  the  wizards  of  the  neighbour- 
hood held  sabbath  there.  Interesting  anecdotes 
have  been  told  about  the  captivity  cf  Salomon 
de  Caux  in  the  dungeons  of  Bicetre,  and  the  visit 
of  Marion  Delorme  to  the  inventor,  supposed  by 
many  of  his  countrymen  to  have  constructed  the 
first  steam  engine.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
Salomon  de  Caux  (i  580-1630)  Bicetre  was  a 
magnificent  country  house,  and  neither  a  prison 
nor  an  asylum.  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  establishment  has  reckoned  among  its 
prisoners  or  its  patients  Latude,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  the  hatred  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  who, 
after  escaping  three  times  from  Vincennes  and  the 
Bastille,  was  three  times  re-arrested,  and  finally 
delivered,  after  thirty-five  years  of  captivity,  by 
the  courageous  perseverance  of  Mme.  Legros. 

The  pathetic  story  of  Latude  might  be  told  in 
connection  with  more  than  one  of  the  Paris 
prisons,  mixed  establishments,  and  lunatic 
asylums  ;  for  he  was  confined  successively  in  the 
Bastille,  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  at  Charenton, 
and,  finally,  at  Bicetre.  With  a  genius  for 
escaping  from  imprisonment,  and  an  equal 
aptitude  for  getting  recaptured,  this  able, 
energetic,  yet  light-minded,  and,  in  sum,  most 
unhappy  man,  provoked  his  first  incarceration 
by  a  too  ingenious  device  which  he  adopted  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  favour  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  the  all-powerful  favourite  of  Louis 
XV.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  when  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  obtaining  promotion  by 
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putting  himself  forward  as  saviour  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour's  life.  Sending  her  a  collection 
of  explosive  toys,  combined  so  as  to  form  a  sham 
infernal  machine,  he  at  the  same  time  warned 
her  not  to  open  any  parcel  that  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  her,  since  it  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  a  case  was  being  forwarded,. which, 
on  removal  of  the  lid,  would  violently,  explode. 
**  The  gentleman  knows  too  much,'*  thought 
Alme.  de  Pompadour  ;  and  she  communicated 
her  reflection  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  who, 
sending  for  Latude,  questioned  him,  and  after 
convicting  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  the 
imposition  he  had  practised,  sent  him  to  the 
Bastille. 

Transferred  a  few  months  later  to  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  he  succeeded  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1750,  in  making  his  escape,  and  in  this  very 
original  manner.  Watching  until  he  found  one 
of  the  prison  gates  open,  he  ran  out  and,  breath- 
less as  he  was,  asked  every  sentinel  he  passed 
whether  he  had  seen  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Sauveur, 
whose  ministrations  were  needed  for  a  dying 
prisoner.  Taking  him  for  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  establishment,  the  sentinels  allowed  him  to 
hurry  on — allowed  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
his  escape.  Latude  was  unable  to  profit  by  his 
liberty.  Convinced  that  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
would  pardon  him  his  thoughtless  act,  he  wrote 
her  a  letter  of  regret  and  appeal,  related  to  her 
his  escape,  and  confided  to  her  his  place  of  con- 
cealment. But  the  selfish  marchioness  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  caused  her  a  moment's 
fright.  She  sent  his  letter  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  and  the  poor  man  was  once  more  thrown 
into  the  Bastille,  with  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
strictly  watched.  One  day,  however,  the 
governor  took  pity  on  him,  and  to  render  his 
captivity  less  rigorous  gave  him  a  companion. 
This  companion  was  another  young  man  who, 
strangely  enough,  had  himself  given  offence  to 
the  all-powerful  marchioness  by  an  epigram  of 
which  he  had  been  proved  to  be  the  author.  His 
name  was  D' Aligre  ;  and  the  two  prisoners,  both 
indebted  for  their  captivity  to  the  same  tyrannical 
woman,  made  common  cause  and  became  fast 
friends.  Their  first  thought  was  naturally  to 
escape  from  the  Bastille  ;  and  the  project  having 
once  been  formed,  it  was  easier  for  two  persons  to 
carry  it  out  than  for  only  one.  The  preparations 
for  their  escape  occupied  them  not  less  than  two 
years.  From  time  to  time  they  cut  off  faggots 
from  the  blocks  of  wood  furnished  to  them  as 
fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  tore  strips  from  their 
shirts  and  their  bed-linen.     The  linen  was  tied 


and  twisted  into  a  knotted  rope,  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  long.  With  the  wood  they  made 
a  ladder  to  aid  them,  when  they  had  descended 
into  the  moat,  in  getting  up  the  parapet  on  the 
other  side.  All  the  preparations  having  been 
finished,  the  two  prisoners  chose  for  their  escape  a 
dark  wintry  night,  when  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  their  movements  being  observed.  They 
began  by  climbing  the  chimney,  one  after  the 
other.  Then  having  festened  the  rope,  they  one 
after  the  other  slid  down,  till,  excited,  exhausted, 
and  with  bleeding  hands,  they  reached  the  moat 
in  safety.  The  wooden  ladder  enabled  them, 
as  their  next  step,  to  get  over  the  parapet,  which 
brought  them  into  the  governor's  garden.  The 
wall  which  surrounded  it  was  too  high  to  climb, 
and  they  had  no  second  ladder  with  which  to 
escalade  it.  Fortunately,  in  view  of  some  diffi- 
culty of  this  kind,  they  had  provided  themselves  . 
with  a  strong  wooden  stick,  and  this  they  made 
use  of  for  picking  out  the  mortar,  loosening  the 
bricks,  and  ultimately  making  a  hole  sufficiently 
large  for  them  to  crawl  through.  During  this 
laborious  and  dangerous  work,  when  the  very 
noise  they  were  making  might  at  any  moment 
cause  their  discovery,  day  broke,  and  they  had 
just  time  to  force  themselves  through  the 
aperture  they  had  made,  when  there  were 
already  signs  of  movement  within  the  fortress. 
Latude  and  his  companion  had  just  taken  refuge 
in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  surrounding  the 
Bastille  when  the  alarm-bell  sounded.  Their 
flight  had  been  discovered.  D'Aligre,  disguised 
as  a  peasant,  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
frontier.  He  was  arrested  at  Brussels.  Latude, 
informed  of  the  capture  of  his  friend,  changed 
his  route,  but  was  equally  unfortunate.  Just 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  ship  for 
India  the  police  seized  him  at  Amsterdam.  He 
was  brought  back  to  the  Bastille. 

This  time  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon  which 
looked  out  on  to  the  moat,  whose  fetid 
vapours  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  his 
health.  To  occupy  his  time  and  divert  his 
thoughts,  the  unhappy  prisoner  undertook  the 
taming  of  rats,  and  having  from  the  branch  of 
a  bulrush  made  a  primitive  flute  or  flageolet,  he 
played  tunes  upon  it,  an  attention  to  which  the 
little  animals  are  said  to  have  been  by  no  means 
insensible.  With  marvellous  patience  and  in- 
genuity, Latude  now  made  tablets  with  the 
crumb  of  his  bread,  and  wrote  upon  them  w  ith 
his  blood.  He  had  conceived  certain  plans  of 
financial  reform  and  of  much-needed  ameliora- 
tion in  various  departments  of  state,  and  these 
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he  noted  down  as  best  he  could  by  the  difficult 
and  painful  muans  just  mentioned.  Finding 
how  he  was  occupied,  Che  governor  was  seized 
with  compassion,  and  in  his  sympathy  supplied 
the  patient,  intelligent  prisoner  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Latude  now  wrote  day  and  night 
on  all  kinds  of  political  and  financial  subjects. 
His  suggestions  were  transmitted  to  the  different 
ministers,  less  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
adopted  than  that  their  exposure  would  draw 
attention  to  the  writer's  wretched  state.    One 


day  Latude  succeeded  in  getting  a  letter  into 
the  hands  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was 
in  these  words  : — "  On  the  25th  of  this  month  of 
September,  1760,  I  shall  have  had  100,000 
hours  of  suffering."  He  thought  for  a  moment 
that  this  pathetic  utterance  might  restore  him 
to  liberty.  But  he  bad  still  200,000  hours  to 
count. 

Permission  was  now  given  to  him  to  walk  on 
the  terrace  of  the  lower.  He  succeeded  in 
awakening  the  interest  of  two  young  laun- 
dresses whose  garret- windows  looked  out  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Bastille  ;  and  one  fine  day  in 
April,  1764,  these  girls,  by  means  of  large  letters 
traced  on  a  strip  of  paper,  informed  him  that 
the  woman  who  had  persecuted  him  was  dead. 
In  his  usual  impulsive  way,  Latude  now  wrote 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  telling  him  that  he 


I  had  heard  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  death,  and 
that    he   trusted  there   was  now  some  chance, 
after  such  prolonged  tortures,  of  his  being  set  at 
liberty.  By  way  of  reply,  the  lieutenant  wished  to 
know  how  he  (Latude),  of  all  the  prisoners, was  the 
I  only  one  that  the  news  had  reached.  Determined 
I  not  to  compromise  his  kind-hearted   informants, 
'  Latude  refused  to  explain,  upon  which  the  lieu- 
tenant ordered  that  he  should  be  watched  more 
j  closely  than  ever.     He  was  now  put  back  in  the 
I  dungeon,  but  soon  afterwards,  without  any  reason 
being  assigned, was  trans- 
ferred     to      V'incennes. 
There  a  certain   liberty 
was  allowed  him.  Among 
other    privileges  he  was 
permitted    to    walk     in 
the  garden,  by  which  he 
soon    profited    to    make 
his  escape.    The  young 
laundress      gave       him 
asylum,    and     he     now. 
with  his  unvarying    im- 
prudence,   wrote    to    the 
Lieutenant  of  Police  to 
request     an      audience. 
M.  de  Sartines  took   no 
notice  of  the  application, 
except  to  have  his  cor- 
respondent arrested  and 
taken  back  to  V'incennes. 
Latude     now     passed 
ten  continuous  years  in 
prison.       He    had    long 
been     utterly     forgotten 
when  the  minister  Males- 
herbes,  making  a  scrupu- 
lous  inspection  of   the  state  prisons,  saw  him, 
heard   the  tale   of  his  woes,  and   promised  to 
do  him  justice.    Circumvented,  however,  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  who  represented   Latude 
as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  he,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, ordered  the  poor  wretch  to  be  removed  to 
Charenton.     This  was  still  further  to  a^;ravate 
the  captive's  condition,  for    Charenton  was  by 
several  degrees  worse  than  Vincennes,     Aladmen 
were  then  treated  in  the  cruellest  fashion,  con- 
fined in   narrow  cells,  and  fed  on  a  disgusting 
diet.     Allowed  a  little  more  freedom  than  the 
other    inmates,  he  was    shocked   to    find,    in    a 
fetid   little  dungeon,    loaded  with    chains    and 
mercilessly  beaten  by  the  warders,  his  old  com- 
panion D'Aligre,  whose  reason  had  not  been  able 
to  survive  his  misfortunes, who  scarcely  recognised 
his  friend,  and  who  died  shortly  afterwards. 
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The  adventures  of  Latude,  however,  had  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  outside  world. 
He  had  been  able  so  far  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  warders  as  to  get  a  few  letters  delivered 
to  influential  personages.  An  order  for  his 
liberation,  almost  immediately  revoked,  was 
signed  in  1777.  The  victim  had  hardly  started 
out  for  Montagnac,  his  native  place,  when 
he  was  re -arrested — though  here  again  he 
probably   had  his  own  folly  to  thank,  for   he 


man  whom  nothing  could  tame,  whose  voice 
shook  the  walls,  and  whose  wit  and  audacity 
were  invincible.  .  .  .  His  body  was  made  of  in- 
destructible iron  ;  for  he  could  live  in  the 
Bastille,  at  Vincennes,  at  Charenton,  and  even  at 
the  horrible  Bicetre,  where  anyone  else  would 
have  perished, 

"  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  say  that  in 
this  effeminate  and  decayed  societj'  there  were 
not   wanting    philanthropists,   ministers,  magis- 
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might  have  got  clean  away  had  he  not  obsti- 
nately determined  to  make  a  stay  at  Paris,  and 
delayed  his  departure  with  that  object.  This 
time  he  was  shut  up  at  Bicetre  with  male- 
factors of  the  worst  class. 

The  history  of  Latude  is  singularly  touching 
when  one  reflects  that  it  was  for  a  mere  piece  of 
boyish  stupidity  that  he  suffered  a  weight  of 
frightful  misery,  which  grew  not  lighter  but 
heavier  as  years  dragged  on.  "Each  year,"  says 
Michelet,  "  his  sad  position  was  aggravated.  At 
length  the  crevices  of  his  windows  were  stopped 
up  and  additional  bars  fitted  to  his  cell.  In 
Latude,"  continues  this  historian,  "  the  imbecile 
old  tyranny  had  incarcerated  the  very  man  who 
could  best  denounce  it — an  ardent  and  terrible 


trates,  and  grand -seigneurs  to  weep  over  the 
aflair  ;  but  none  of  them  did  anything.  Males- 
herbes  wept;  and  Lamoignon  and  Rohan : 
everyone  wept  hot  tears, 

"  He  was  on  his  muck-heap  at  Bicetre,  literally 
eaten  up  with  vermin,  lodged  underground,  and 
often  howling  with  hunger.  He  had  again 
addressed  a  memoir  to  some  philanthropist,  en- 
trusting it  to  a  turnkey  :  a  woman  picked  it  up. 

"  This  woman  was  a  little  milliner,  Mme. 
Legros,  whose  name  is  now  unalienably  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Latude.  A  high  official  had 
come  to  visit  Bicetre  by  royal  order.  He  heard 
the  victim's  complaints,  which  moved  his  pity, 
and  requested  Latude  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
his  grievances.      The  document  was  promptly 
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prepared,  but  a  drunken  messenger  failed  to 
deliver  it,  and  it  was  picked  up  by  the  young 
woman  in  question,  who,  having  read  it  with 
deep  compassion,  saw  what  others  could  not 
see,  that  Latude  was  no  madman,  but  a  victim 
of  the  frightful  necessities  of  a  government 
obliged  to  put  out  of  the  way  a  man  who  could 
expose  its  vices.  That  was  the  obstacle  which 
had  frustrated  the  benevolent  desires  of  Males- 
herbes,  Lemoignon,  and  Rohan.  Latude  was 
to  remain  in  captivity  simply  because  he  had 
already  been  in  captivity  too  long." 

Mme.  Legros,  however,  courageously  under- 
took the  work  of  justice,  and  nobly  persevered 
with  it  in  spite  of  all.  During  three  years  she 
solicited  everybody,  notwithstanding  the  misery 
in  which  she  was  herself  living — for  the  police 
tried  to  intimidate  her,  and  threatened  her  with 
transportation  or  imprisonment.  She  persisted 
all  the  same  ;  and  having  lost  her  little  business, 
she  sacrificed  her  last  resources  to  the  cause 
which  she  had  made  her  own.  By  dint  of  inter- 
viewing the  valets  of 'ministers  and  the  femmes- 
de-chambre  of  ladies  of  high  rank,  she  at  length 
managed  to  interest  Marie  Antoinette  herself  in 
the  fate  of  Latude.  Louis  XVI.  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  had  the  police  docu- 
ments brought  to  him — papers,  that  is  to  say,  pre- 
pared by  those  who  only  desired  that  the  prisoner 
might  die  on  their  hands.  The  decision,  there- 
fore, of  the  monarch  was  that  Latude,  as  a 
very  dangerous  man,  must  never  be  released. 
Even  this  did  not  discourage  Mme.  Legros, 
who,  indeed,  had  public  opinion  on  her  side. 
The  popular  wave  was  already  mounting  high  ; 
it  submerged  the  inflexible  Sartines,  and,  after 
him,  Lenoir.  The  Academy  gave  it  a  further 
impulse  by  awarding  to  Mme.  Legros,  in  1783, 
the  prize  of  virtue  as  recompense  for  her 
heroic  perseverance  in  the  cause  she  had 
espoused.  All  that  the  minister  Breteuil  could 
obtain  from  this  independent  body  was  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  prize  was  awarded  should 
not  be  proclaimed.  The  blow  directed  against 
the  police  and  the  court  was  a  heavy  one,  and 
early  the  next  year  Latude  was  finally  set  free. 
He  was  then  on  the  verge  of  his  sixtieth  year  ; 
he  had  passed  thirty-five  years  in  prison.  As 
sole  indemnity  after  so  much  suffering,  he 
was  granted  a  pension  of  400  francs  "  in  con- 
sideration of  his  lost  patrimony,"  as  the  official 
order  phrased  it ;  and  even  this  was  conditional 
upon  his  quitting  Paris  to  live  in  his  native 
province.  Mme.  Legros,  by  dint  of  tact  and 
of    petitions,    got    this    sentence    of    exile   re- 


voked, and  Latude  came  to  live  in  her  house  at 
Paris.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
ardently  embraced  its  principles,  and  in  1793, 
attacking  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
he  obtained  against  them  from  the  Commune  a 
condemnation  to  pay  him  an  indemnity  of 
60,000  francs,  though  he  never  touched 
more  than  a  sixth  of  this  sum.  A  public  sub- 
scription had,  moreover,  placed  him  beyond  the 
danger  of  want.  He  died  in  obscurity  in 
1805. 

"Mme.  Legros,"  says  Michelet,  "did  not 
see  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  She  died  a 
little  before.  But  it  was  she,  none  the  less,  who 
had  the  glory  of  destroying  it.  It  was  she  who 
filled  the  popular  mind  with  hatred  and  horror 
of  this  arbitrary  prison  which  had  received  so 
many  martyrs  of  Faith  and  Thought.  The 
weak  hand  of  a  poor  woman  pulled  down,  in 
reality,  that  high  fortress,  threw  to  the  ground 
its  massive  stones,  tore  down  its  iron  gratings, 
and  razed  its  towers." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  celebrated  Latude 
and  his  heroic  deliverer.  Among  other  notable 
inmates  of  Bicetre  may  be  mentioned  the 
accomplice  and  denouncer  of  Cartouche,  who 
lived  forty-three  years  in  a  dungeon  ;  the  author 
of  "  Justine  " — the  Marquis  de  Sade — a  perfect 
example  of  erotic  madness ;  and  the  four 
sergeants  of  La  Rochelle,  those  heroic  champions 
of  liberty  whom  the  devotion  of  two  of  the 
house-surgeons  would  have  saved  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  chaplain. 

The  story  of  the  four  sergeants  of  La  Rochelle, 
so  well  known  in  France,  and  so  often  referred 
to  by  contemporary  French  writers,  is  so  little 
known  in  England  that  it  may  here  with  pro- 
priety be  told  ;  for  it  was  at  La  Salpetrifere  that 
the  last  act,  or  last  but  one,  of  this  tragedy  was 
played. 

In  the  year  1821,  under  the  Restoration,  John 
Fran9ois  Louis  Leclerc  Bories,  sergeant-major  in 
the  45th  regiment  of  the  line,  was  in  garrison  at 
Paris  when  he  was  initiated  into  the  society  of 
the  Charbonniers,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Carbonari  in  Italy.  The  association  was  a 
formidable  conspiracy  of  Liberals  and  Bonapart- 
ists  against  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
it  was  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks.  Bories 
undertook  to  gain  adherents  among  his  com- 
rades, and  he  initiated  successively  a  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  In 
January,  1822,  the  45th  regiment  was  moved 
from  Paris  to  La  Rochelle.  Before  quitting  the 
capital     Bories    was    placed  in  relations   with 
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La  Fayette,  and  received  from  him  the  halves 
of  several  cards,  the  missing  portions  to  be 
presented  to  him  on  the  line  of  march  by 
members  of  the  secret  society,  who  would  at  the 
same  time  communicate  to  him  the  orders  of  the 
directing  committee.  Movements  were  being 
prepared  at  Nantes  and  at  Saumur,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Charbonniers  wished,  if  necessary, 
to  utilise  the  passage  of  the  regiment  through 
the  departments  which  were  ready  to  rise. 
Bories  had  several  interviews  along  the  line  of 
march,  and  some  imprudent  words  were  spoken. 
But  no  order  to  take  up  arms  was  transmitted, 
and  the  45th  arrived  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  14th 
of  February  without  any  incident  of  importance 
having  taken  place.  By  a  strange  fatality  Bories 
had  been  placed  under  escort  at  Orleans  for 
having  replied  to  the  provocations  of  the  Swiss 
soldiers  stationed  in  this  town  ;  and  on  reaching 
La  Rochelle  he  was  confined  in  the  guard-house, 
and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  some  suspicions 
circumstances,  transferred  to  the  prison  of 
Nantes.  The  post  of  Bories  in  connection  with 
the  secret  society  was  now  filled  by  a  less  capable 
man,  Sergeant-Major  Pomier  ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
against  Saumur,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Berton.  Pursued  fi-om  all  sides,  Berton  made 
his  way  stealthily  to  La  Rochelle,  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more  from  what  he  con- 
sidered a  more  favourable  point.  He  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  Pomier  and 
other  chiefs.  But  nothing  was  decided,  except 
that  they  must  all  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  action.  A  few  days  afterwards  all  the  members 
of  the  society  serving  in  the  45th  regiment  were, 
one  after  another,  arrested.  The  authorities  had 
got  wind  of  what  was  going  on,  and  Goubin, 
Pomier,  Goupillon,  and  a  few  others,  interro- 
gated and  pressed  by  General  Despinois,  made 
complete  revelations,  Bories  meanwhile  remain- 
ing firm  and  impenetrable. 

Five  months  afterwards  the  accused  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine.  There 
were  twenty-five  of  them,  some  in  the  civil,  some 
in  the  military  service  ;  and  they  were  charged 
either  with  belonging  to  the  conspiracy  or  with 
not  revealing  what  they  knew  about  it.  No 
conspiracy,  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word, 
existed  ;  though  the  undetermined  aim  of  the 
association  was  sooner  or  later  to  take  up  arms. 
The  only  offence  of  which  the  prisoners  could  be 
justly  accused  was  that  of  belonging  to  a  secret 
society.  The  Government  prosecutor  demanded, 
however,  sentence  of  death  against  twelve  of  the 


accused.  Among  the  advocates  for  the  defence 
were  men,  with  Chaix-d^Est-Anges,  Mocquart, 
and  others  of  the  same  mark,  who  afterwards 
reached  the  highest  positions,  and  who  were  all 
at  this  time  Carbonari  and  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Bourbons.  At  the  end  of  a  trial  which  had 
lasted  a  fortnight  the  president  of  the  court  asked 
each  of  the  accused  if  he  had  anything  to  add 
to  his  defence.  Bories,  whose  self-possession  had 
never  for  one  moment  left  him,  rose  and  said 
with  much  dignity  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  Advocate- 
General,  while  declaring  that  the  most  eloquent 
oratory  in  the  world  would  be  powerless  to  save 
me  from  public  vengeance,  has  pointed  to  me  as 
the  chief  criminal.  Well,  I  accept  this  position, 
and  shall  deem  myself  happy  if  by  bringing  my 
head  to  the  scaffold  I  can  obtain  the  acquittal 
of  all  my  comrades." 

He  was  condemned  to  death,  together  with 
three  other  sergeants — Goubin,  Raoulx,  and 
Pomier.  Goupillon  was  let  off  as  informer. 
Seven  others  were  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  different  periods,  while  thirteen  more  were 
acquitted.  There  were  groans  and  sobs  in 
court  when  the  capital  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  public  opinion  pronounced  itself  in  the 
strongest  manner  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
young  men,  against  neither  of  whom  any  overt 
act  was  charged.  But  the  Government  of  Louis 
XVIIL  was  implacable  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  the  scaffold  was  erected  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve.  The  four  sergeants  submitted 
to  their  fete  with  heroic  calmness,  and  bent  their 
heads  beneath  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  amid 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Liberte  !  " 

The  same  evening,  to  the  disgust  of  everyone, 
there  was  a  grand  party  at  the  Tuileries. 

Serious  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Car- 
bonari to  save  the  unhappy  victims.  Through 
the  intermediary  of  two  famous  painters — Ary 
Scheffer  and  Horace  Vernet,  assisted  by  Colonel 
Fauvier  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  the 
director  of  Bicetre  h^d  been  gained  over.  He 
consented  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  four  sergeants 
who  were  confined  in  his  establishment — at  that 
time  half  prison,  half  asylum — on  consideration  of 
receiving  70,000  francs,  estimated  as  the  capital- 
ised value  of  his  appointment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  confided  the  affair  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  prison,  whom  he  wished,-  through  friend- 
ship and  affection,  to  take  with  his  own  family  to 
foreign  parts.  The  priest  rightly  or  wrongly 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  notice  to  the 
Prefect   of    Police,   and    just  as   the  projected 
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escape  was  on  the  point  of  being  efFected  a 
number  of  police  agents  appeared.  They 
began  by  arresting  M.  Margue,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons at    Bicetre,  and    they  at  the  same  time 


Carbonari,  with  arms  concealed  beneath  their 
clothes,  stationed  themselves  at  different  points, 
ready  to  attack  the  prisoner's  escort.  Mean- 
while   the    central    committee,    doubting    the 


seized  to,ooo  fi'ancs  in  gold.  But  an  energetic 
man,  the  house-surgeon,  Guilli^-Latouche, 
managed  to  get  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
sum — 60,000  francs — in  bank  notes,  and  entering 
Paris  at  daybreak,  placed  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Other  attempts  were  not  more  successful,  and 


success  of  the  enterprise  so  boldly  conceived, 
could  not  decide  to  order  an  attack  on  the  forces 
drawn  up  by  the  military  authorities.  Nothing 
could  be  done.  The  execution  was  allowed  to 
take  place  in  the  midst  of  general  indignation. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  central  committee. 
Dr.    Ulysse    Trtflat,    afterwards    minister    and 


on  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  a  number  of  ^  representative  of  the  people,  has    traced    the 


following  portrait  of  Bories  in  his  "Esquisse  de 
la  Charbonnerie  "  : — 

"  Bories  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six, 
who,  beneath  an  exterior  full  of  softness  and 
grace,  concealed  the  noblest  and  firmest  heart. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  soldier  but  his  frankness 
and  his  courage,  without  any  of  the  faults  gen- 
erally produced  by  the  idleness  of  barrack  life. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  tastes  simple,  and  his 
Ufe  retired.  He  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  reading.  Exempt  from  ambition,  his 
most  ardent  wish  was  to  die  at  the  moment  of 
the  victory  of  the  people  ;  and  one  day  he  was 


ibr  the  loss  of  Bories,  to  whom  in  his  youth  she 
was  engaged  to  be  married.  From  the  cart  in 
which,  with  his  three  comrades,  he  was  driven  to 
the  scaffold,  he  had  sought  to  console  the  young 
girl  in  her  despair  by  throwing  her  a  bouquet, 
which  she  kept  for  ever  afterwards.  She  was 
frequently  seen  at  the  tomb  of  the  four  sergeants 
in  the  cemetery  of  Montparnasse  ;  and  she  was  at 
last  buried  near  the  grave  of  her  lover  towards 
the  end  of  1864,  when  the  legendary  bouquet 
was  placed  with  her  in  the  coffin. 

It    has    been   said   that    Bicetre  has,  during 
the  present  century,  been  the  scene  of  several 


quite  annoyed  at  someone's  proposing  to  take 
him  to  General  La  Fayette.  Itseemed  tohim  that 
this  offer  implied  some  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity, 
as  well  as  an  intention  to  stimulate  his  ardour 
by  the  authority  of  a  great  name." 

At  Villefranche,  Bories's  birthplace,  there  was 
a  general  understanding  among  the  inhabitants 
to  conceal  his  tragic  end  from  his  old  parents. 
On  their  expressingastonishment  at  not  receiv- 
ing news  from  their  son,  they  were  informed 
that  his  regiment  had  gone  to  the  colonies. 

Another  touching  story,  which  has  all  the 
character  of  a  legend,  is  told  in  connection  with 
the  unfortunate  Bories.  Until  the  year  1864  a 
broken-down  old  woman,  supporting  herself  with 
a  stick  and  carrying  a  bunch  of  faded  flowers, 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine.     For  forty  years  she  had  been  grieving 


disturbances.  In  the  last  century  it  witnessed 
serious  insurrections.  In  1756  the  prisoners 
rose  against  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  when  two 
archers  and  fourteen  insurgents  were  killed.  In 
1774  a  spy  found  among  the  prisoners  was  cruci- 
fied. In  September,  1792,  Bicetre  made  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  bands  of  slaughterers 
who  arrived  to  massacre  the  inmates.  Officials, 
prisoners,  lunatics,  all  defended  themselves  with 
wonderful  courage.  Each  building  was  made 
the  object  of  a  separate  siege.  Once  masters  of 
the  place  the  assassins  spared  no  one.  There 
was  for  three  nights  and  three  days  a  frightful 
carnage,  which  even  the  intervention  of  Pethion 
could  not  stop. 

The  apologists — not  merely  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which,  as  a  whole,  brought  immeasurable 
benefit  to  the  French  people,  but  even  of  the 
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crimes  which  accompanied  it — have  tried  to  justify 
the  massacres  committed  in  the  prisons  of  Paris 
by  bands  of  fanatical  ruffians,  who  had  somehow 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  persons  confined 
were  all  aristocrats  or  priests,  and  that  in 
slaughtering  these  enemies  of  society  it  mattered 
but  little  if  a  few  inoffensive  persons  were  also 
put  to  death.  The  allied  German  powers  who 
were  marching  upon  Paris,  and  whose  outposts 
were  gradually  approaching  the  capital,  had 
already  taken  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  and  were 
prepared,  if  they  continued  their  successful 
campaign,  to  inflict  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
Revolutionists  and  on  the  French  nation  gen- 
erally. A  counter-revolutionary  movement  had 
suddenly  set  in  among  the  Royalist  proprietors 
and  the  loyal,  if  superstitious,  peasants  of 
Brittany  and  La  Vendee.  With  the  exaggera- 
tion sure  to  manifest  itself  at  moments  of  great 
popular  excitement,  it  was  declared  that  the 
enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  and  it  was 
proclaimed  among  the  fanatics  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  in  a  few  hours  the  nobles  and  ecclesi- 
astics thrown  into  prison,  in  some  cases  with  a 
view  to  trial,  in  others  only  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  would  soon  be  at  liberty  and  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Republicans. 
The  people  had  been  summoned  by  Danton  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  order  to  be  enrolled 
for  service  against  the  enemy.  Alarm-bells 
were  sounded,  cannons  were  fired,  and  a  general 
war-cry  resounded  through  Paris.  "  The  tocsin," 
says  a  journal  of  the  period,  "  was  heard  on  all 
sides.  Everyone  ran  to  take  up  arms.  Every- 
one cried  out,  *  To  the  enemy  ! '  But  the  enemy 
is  not  in  the  field  alone.  The  enemy  is  at  Paris, 
as  well  as  around  Verdun.  Our  foes  are  in  the 
Paris  prisons.  Shall  we  leave  our  women,  our 
children,  our  aged  persons,  to  the  mercy  of  these 
wretches  ?  Let  us  hurry  to  the  prisons.  Let  us 
exterminate  these  monsters,  who  will  profit  by 
our  absence  with  the  army  to  murder  our  wives 
and  our  children,  to  liberate  Louis  XVI.  from  his 
tower,  and  to  rally  the  Royalist  battalions."  This 
terrible  cry  was  at  once  taken  up  in  a  unanimous, 
universal  manner  throughout  the  streets  and 
public  places,  at  all  public  meetings,  and  finally 
in  the  National  Assembly  itself. 

Apart  from  the  purely  spontaneous,  impulsive 
movement,  meetings  were  held  after  formal 
deliberations,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  resolution 
that  the  aristocrats  and  priests  confined  in  the 
prisons  must  be  put  to  death. 

To  return,  however,  to  Bicetre,  which  is 
associated    in   more    than    one  way  with    the 


Revolution  and  with  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In 
a  little  courtyard  adjoining  the  amphitheatre  of 
Bicetre,  on  the  isth  of  April,  1792,  was  tried  for 
the  first  time  on  a  corpse  (previous  experiments 
had  been  made  with  live  animals)  the  '^  decapi- 
tating machine,"  whose  invention,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Guillotin,  belongs  really  to  Dr. 
Louis,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Surgery  :  whence  the  name  of  "  Louisette  " 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  guillotine. 

Some  time  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of 
1792,  Bicetre,  which  had  just  been  the  theatre  of 
such  tragic  scenes,  had  the  glory  of  seeing 
accomplished  within  its  walls  the  reforms  in  the 
treatment  of  lunacy  introduced  by  Pinel.  This 
excellent  man,  chief  physician  at  Bicetre,  had 
begged  the  Commune  of  Paris  for  authority  to 
unchain  the  violent  lunatics.  The  next  day  the 
fanatical  Couthon  went  to  Bicetre  to  make  sure 
that  Pinel  was  "not  concealing  the  enemies  of 
the  people  among  his  madmen."  Astounded  and 
somewhat  firightened  by  the  confused  shrieking 
and  howling  of  the  maniacs,  and  by  the  rattling  of 
their  chains,  the  surly  Jacobin  turned  to  Pinel 
and  said  to  him :  "  Why,  you  must  be  mad 
yourself,  citizen,  to  think  of  unchaining  such 
animals." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Pinel,  "  that  these 
lunatics  are  only  so  intractable  because  they  are 
deprived  of  air  and  liberty." 

"  Well,  do  what  you  like,"  cried  Couthon,  as 
he  went  away  ;  "  do  what  you  like  :  I  abandon 
them  to  you." 

Pinel  at  once  entered  the  cage  of  the  most 
terrible  of  his  madmen  :  an  English  captain  who 
had  been  shut  up  for  forty  years,  and  who,  a  few 
days  previously,  had  killed  one  of  the  keepers 
with  a  blow  from  his  fetters.  Full  of  faith, 
the  physician  unlocked  his  irons  ;  and  the  mad- 
man becoming  at  once  gentle  and  calm,  was, 
during  the  two  years  he  had  still  to  live,  PineFs 
most  useful  assistant.  Pinel  restored  successivelv 
to  liberty  an  old  officer  who,  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy,  had  stabbed  one  of  his  own  children  ;  a 
young  poet  mad  from  love,  who,  after  leaving 
Bicetre,  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  a  soldier 
formerly  in  the  Royal  Guard  ;  Chevinge,  an 
athlete,  the  terror  of  his  keepers,  who  soon 
afterwards  gave  his  liberator  a  striking  proof  of 
gratitude  by  snatching  him  from  a  band  of 
fanatics  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
about  to  hang  him ;  and  fifty  others,  of  all 
conditions  and  all  countries,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  treated  with  humanity,  gave  up  their 
habits  of  violence. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  old 
dungeons  of  Bicetre  Victor  Hugo  lays  the  scene 
of  his  "  Dernier  Jour  d^un  Condamne." 

It  has  been  seen  that  neither  at  Bicetre  nor  at 
La  Salpetriere  are  lunatics  alone  confined.     The 
one  recognised   madhouse  in  or  near   Paris,  to 
which  those  whose  ideas  or  actions  excite  the 
disapproval  of  their  friends  are  told  familiarly 
to  go — as,  in  England,  they  would  be  sent  to 
Hanwell — is  Charenton.  The  Maison  de  Charen- 
ton,  situated  at  about  four  miles  south-east   of 
Paris,  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  close  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  dates  from 
the  year  1641,  when  Sebastien   Leblanc,  coun- 
sellor of  the  king  and  minister  of  war,  presented 
it  ready  furnished  to  the  brothers  of  La  Charite, 
or  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu.     A  few  years  after  their 
installation  in  the  house  presented  to  them,  the 
brothers  of  La  Charity  arranged  to  receive  mad- 
men and  epileptic  patients  ;   when,  like  all  the 
madhouses  of  the  time,   Charenton   became   a 
house  of   detention,   where  were  confined    by 
lettres  de  cachet  prisoners   of  state,  prodigals, 
libertines,  and  others  who  were  thought  worthy 
of  a  milder  treatment  than  they  would  receive  in 
the  Bastille  or  at  Vincennes.     In  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
Charenton  had  accommodation  for  nearly   100 
lunatics,  each  of  whom  had  his  separate  room. 
The    attendance    was    in    the    hands    of    ten 
religious  persons  and  fifty-two  servants.     A  few 
years  after  the  Revolution,  both  monastery  and 
hospital  were  suppressed,  and   the  monks,  to- 
gether with   the  lunatics  under   their  charge, 
dispersed.       Soon     afterwards,     however,     the 
Directory  issued  a  decree,  which  forms  the  legal 
basis  of  the  hospital  of  Charenton  as   it  now 
exists.     "Reftige  for  the  Mad"   was  the  title 
given  to  it ;  and  it  was  now  placed  under  the 
immediate    direction   of   the    Minister    of   the 
Interior.     Insane  persons  of  both  sexes  were  to 
be    admitted  ;    the   indigent  ones   gratuitously, 
and   others  at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment.     The 
Abb^  de  Coulmier,   a  former  member  of  the 
Constituent   Assembly,  was  named   director  of 
the  establishment ;  and,  as  if  in  compensation 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  establishment  by  its 
sudden  dispersion,  it  had  additional  land  assigned 
to  it.     The  building  could  now  be  enlarged,  and 
a  special  division  was  erected  for  the  women. 

M.  de  Coulmier  conducted  the  house  in  the 
most  despotic  manner  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
principal  surgeon,  M.  Gastaldi,  in  1805,  he 
assumed  such  powers  in  the  medical  department 
that  the  School  of  Medicine  wa^  obliged    to 


intervene,  when  the  medical  direction  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Royer-CoUard,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  same  name. 
With  all  his  tyranny,  M.  de  Coulmier  had  many 
agreeable  ways.  Remembering  the  fury  of  Saul, 
calmed  by  the  harp  of  the  youthhil  David, 
and  the  quieting  of  savage  animals  by  the  lyre 
of  Orpheus,  the  director,  carried  away  by  his 
artistic  feeling,  determined  to  apply  a  similar 
treatment  to  the  demented  ones  of  Charenton. 
To  carry  out  his  idea  he  introduced  dancing, 
dramatic  performances,  fireworks,  and  even 
ballets,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
choregraphic  celebrities  of  the  epoch.  The 
imprisoned  Marquis  de  Sade,  known  by  books 
that  no  decent  person  can  read,  was  the  organiser 
of  these  entertainments,  which  were  attended 
by  all  Paris. 

To  the  joyous  reign  of  M.  de  Coulmier 
succeeded,  in  1814,  the  severe  administration  of 
Roulhac  du  Maupas.  No  more  singing  and 
dancing  now  !  Comedies  and  ballets  gave  place 
to  useful  reforms,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
new  medical  organisation  for  the  former 
choregraphic  system.  Royer-CoUard  had  sup- 
pressed the  iron  girdles,  the  fetters,  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  the  collars,  by  which  the  ungovernable 
madmen  used  to  be  restrained,  and  the  melan- 
choly ones  driven  to  suicide.  Esquirol  did 
away  with  the  human  figures  in  wicker-work,  in 
which  violent  maniacs  used  sometimes  to  be 
enclosed.  The  new  programme  met  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  Government.  A  credit 
of  2,720,000  francs  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  July,  1838  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
M.  de  Montalivet,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, laid  w^ith  due  solemnity  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  edifice.  The  memory  of  this 
important  ceremony  is  consecrated  by  an  in- 
scription placed  beneath  the  vestibule  of  the 
principal  building. 

At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
wall,  with  a  gate  for  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 
In  front  the  landscape  comprises  the  immense 
and  fertile  plain  of  Maisons  Alfort,  Ivry,  and 
Choisy-le-Roi.  The  panorama  is  one  of  the 
finest  offered  by  the  environs  of  Paris.  The 
capricious  meanderings  of  the  Marne,  with  its 
green  banks  and  its  flower -clad  islands,  the 
picturesque  hill  of  Alfort,  the  interesting  domain 
of  Charentonneau  ;  villages  sparkling  beneath 
the  sun  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  meadows  :  on 
the  horizon  the  smiling  slopes  of  Saint -Maur, 
Cr^teil,    Champigny,   Chenevi^res,   and  Boissy- 
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Saint- Leger  ;  the  forest  of  Senart,  Villeneuve-Sl.- 
Georges — which,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
was  occupied,  during  the  last  war,  in  every 
house  and  every  room  by  German  troops,  who 
left  behind  them  sad  proofe  of  their  destruc- 
tiveness ;  and,  finally,  the  majestic  course  of 
the  Seine,  and  its  union  with  the  Marne.  The 
new  establishment  has  been  so  built  that  from 


hydropathic  establishment  has  been  added  to 
the  asylum,  together  with  workshops  for  the 
occupation  and  amusement  of  the  convalescent. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1866,  the  Empress 
paid  a  visit  to  Charenton,  and  took  the  inbtitu- 
tion  under  her  special  patronage.  She  began  by 
proposing  the  construction  of  a  department  foi 
women  on  the  same  system  and  the  same  scale  as 
the  well -organised  department  fur 
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fresh   their  minds  by  contem- 
plating the  enchanting  scenery. 

The  patients  are  grouped  together,  not  with 
reference  to  their  social  rank,  but  according  to 
the  medical  peculiarities  of  each  particular  case. 
In  the  first  division  are  patients  who  have 
reached  the  convalescent  stage,  and  who  are 
quiet.  In  the  second  are  the  lunatics  who 
know  how  to  behave  themselves,  but  are  still 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity.  The  third  class  con- 
sists of  incurable  lunatics,  who  are  nevertheless 
capable  of  obeying  orders.  The  fourth  is  re- 
served for  incurable  lunatics,  difficult  to  govern  ; 
the  fifth  for  paralytic  lunatics;  the  sixth  for 
lunatics  who  have  been  attacked  by  some 
ordinary  malady ;  the  seventh  for  epileptic 
patients  ;  and  the  eighth  for  violent  uncontrol- 
able  maniacs. 

During    the   last    twenty   or   thirty   years  a 


women  ;  but  the  number  would  be  much  larger 
were  there  sufficient  accommodation.  The 
terms  for  the  paying  patients  are  1,500  francs 
for  the  first  class,  1,200  for  the  second,  and 
900  for  the  third,  while  for  those  who  have  a 
separate  room  qoo  francs  extra,  as  the  wages  01 
a  servant,  are  charged.  Needless  to  add  that 
the  patients,  paying  or  non-paying,  are  all  on  an 
equality  as  regards  medical  treatment.  The 
quality  and  variety  of  the  cooking  vary  with  the 
different  classes.  The  chief  elements  of  the 
population  of  Charenton  are  furnished  by  officials 
and  clerks,  artists  and  men  of  letters,  merchants, 
dealers  in  wine  and  spirits,  officers  and  soldiers. 
Every  type  of  madness  may  there  be  studied, 
from  dementia  and  melancholia  to  mania.  Many 
of  the  patients  owe  their  malady  to  hereditary' 
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predisposition,  alcoholic  excesses,  and  other 
abuses,  domestic  calamities,  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  intellectual  labour  unduly  prolonged. 

Nothing  is  spared  to  provide  the  patients  with 
salutary  occupations,  agreeable  pastimes,  and 
innocent  amusements.  They  are  encouraged  to 
study  music,  singing,  and  drawing,  and  for  those 
who  have  no  artistic  tastes,  cards,  draughts, 
dominoes,  billiards,  and  bowls  are  provided. 
Among  the  outdoor  recreations  walks  in  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
carriage  excursions  and  picnics  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Thursday  and  Sunday  concerts  form,  how- 
ever, the  great  delight  of  the  place.  These  are 
not  given  by  the  director  simply  as  entertain- 
ments. They  are  prescribed  by  the  regulations, 
and  have  formed  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
House  since  1811.  In  the  spacious  hall,  which 
serves  at  once  as  ball-room  and  concert -room, 
assemble  upwards  of  a  hundred  convalescents  of 
both  sexes.  In  the  dress 'and  demeanour  of 
those  present  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except 
that  they  are  more  quietly  attired,  and  generally 
better  behaved  than  in  fashionable  society.  The 
billiard-room  is  much  frequented,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Card-room  reminds  Dr. 
Linas  of  one  of  the  aristocratic  Paris  clubs. 


It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  at  the 
periodical  concerts  the  music  is  contributed 
by  the  patients,  some  of  whom  are  singers,  others 
violinists  or  pianists.  The  officials  of  the  estab- 
lishment join  the  inmates  either  as  performers 
or  among  the  audience.  In  like  manner  the 
patients  and  attendants  act  together  in  the 
comedies  and  dramas  which  are  sometimes 
represented. 

Charehton,  though  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  has  its  own 
particular  administration,  in  which  a  clerk  may 
in  due  time,  after  successive  promotions,  rise  to 
be  a  functionary  of  almost  the  first  rank.  No 
one  voluntarily  quits  the  establishment ;  and 
the  servants,  like  the  officials,  remain  there  until 
they  are  compelled  by  old  age  to  resign. 
Charenton,  like  other  madhouses,  has  had 
celebrities  among  its  inmates,  including 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  who,  after  sending  one 
of  his  infamous  books  to  Napoleon,  was  at 
once  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  placed  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  ;  the  same  punishment  which, 
at  a  later  date,  was  inflicted  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  a  writer,  blameless  in  his  morality, 
who  had  attacked  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
Russia. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THE    RIVER    BifctRE    AND    THE    MANUFACTORY     OF    THE    GOBELINS. 
The  Brothers  Gobelin — Lebrun — ^The  Gobelins  under  Louis  XIV. — At  the  Time  of  the  Revolution— The  Manufactory  of  Sevres. 


THE  Bievre  is  a  stream  which,  many  years  ago, 
behaved  so  badly  in  the  matter  of  inunda- 
tions that  it  was  put  under  ground.  Canalised 
subterraneously,  it  runs  beneath  or  by  the  side  of 
the  Horse  Market,  passes  near  the  Salpetriere,  and 
enters  the  Seine  close  to  the  Orleans  Railway 
terminus.  It  is  between  the  Bievre  and  the  Rue 
Mouffetard  that  the  buildings  of  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  so  famed  for  its  tapestry  and  dyes, 
are  situated. 

The  superiority  of  the  products  of  this  factory 
is  by  some  attributed  to  peculiar  saline  properties 
in  the  stream.  Of  these  Rabelais  speaks  in 
thoroughly  Rabelaisian  style  ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less in.  consequence  of  the  tinctorial  qualities  of 
the  river  that  the  brothers  Gobelin  established 
on  its  banks  their  famous  manufactory. 
39 


It  is  to  these  brothers  that  the  nariie  of  the 
establishment  is  due.  They  were  famous  dyers  in 
Normandy,  or,  as  is  also  said,  at  Rheims,  in 
Champagne  ;  and,  whatever  their  origin,  they 
came  to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  took  up  their  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  above  mentioned. 

The  water  of  the  Bievre,  while  helping  the 
development  of  Gobelin  dyes,  is  injured  by  them. 
Like  all  the  streams  which  flow  past  dye  works, 
the  Bievre  is  perpetually  stained  ;  and  in  the 
present  day  there  are  many  scientific  men  who 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
Gobelin  tapestry  are  in  no  way  due  to  water  of 
any  kind,  but  to  artistic  secrets  belonging  to 
the  Gobelin  brothers,  and  handed  down  by  them 
to  their  descendants  or  successors. 
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Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Gobelins 
was  a  sort  of  school  of  furniture,  in  which  not 
only  tapestry  but  cabinet  work  of  every  kind 
was  cultivated.  "  Here,"  writes  a  chronicler 
of  the  time,  "two  hundred  and  fifty  master 
weavers  produced  the  richest  tapestries,  after 
the  works  of  our  best  painters.  The  school  was 
extended  in  order  to  include  sculptors  in  metal 
and  goldsmiths." 

A  passion  for  ornamentation  now  took  posses- 
sion at  once  of  the  Court  and  of  Paris  society 


"The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,"  "The  Story 
of  Moses,"  etc.  etc.  Van  der  Meulen,  Yvart,  Boels, 
and  others  may  be  mentioned  among  the  painters 
attached  permanently  to  the  establishment. 

When,  on  the  death  of  Lebrun,  Mignard  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Director  of  the  Gobelins,  an 
architect.  La  Chapelle-Bess^,  was  appointed 
architect  and  builder.  Under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  painter  and  architect  a  school  of  drawing 
was  created  at  the  Gobelins  with  Toby,  Coy- 
sevox,  and  Sebastien  Leclerc  as  professors. 


generalljr ;  and  the  candelabra  and  the  lamps 
produced  at  the  Gobelins  were  worthy  of  any 
palace.  Most  of  the  works  produced  at  the 
Gobelins,  to  whatever  category  they  belonged, 
were  intended  as  presents  to  members  of 
royal  families  and  other  persons  of  the  very 
first  distinction.  Among  the  painters  attached 
to  the  Gobelins  manufactory  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Lebrun  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Colbert.  "  And  as  a  matter  of  fact," 
says  an  historian,  "Lebrun  gave  to  the  Gobelins 
a  splendour  which  was  steadily  maintained." 

He  painted  for  the  manufactory,  simply  that 
they  might  be  reproduced  in  wool,  some  of  his 
greatest  pictures,  including  "The  Battles  of 
Alexander,"    "The    History  of   Louis    XIV.," 


Unfortunately  the  reverses  sustained  by  Louis 
XIV.  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign  led  lo 
the  discharge  of  the  best  workmen  at  the 
Gobehns,  whom  it  was  thought  impossible  any 
longer  to  pay  ;  and  from  this  time  the  establish- 
ment has  occupied  itself  only  with  the  produc- 
tion of  tapestry,  to  the  neglect  of  medals,  cameos, 
cabinet  work,  and  artistic  furniture  generally. 

Specimens  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  were  often 
given  away  as  presents  either  to  crowned  heads 
or  to  celebrities  of  less  eminence  whom  the  king 
wished  to  honour  with  some  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  there  may  still  be  seen  at  Windsor  Castle 
the  tapestries  of  "  Esther  "  and  of  "  Jason  and 
Medea,"  given  to  the  King  of  England  by  Louis 
XIV.  The  King  of  Siam,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
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received  similar  presents.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
Gobelins  executed  orders  for  men  of  wealth  and 
of  high  position ;  and  in  every  country  in 
Europe  so  rare   a  work   of   art  as  a  Gobelin 


of   the    Gobelins.    The    latter    costs    annually 
100,000  francs ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  unless 
it  be  to  enrich  intriguers  and  rogues." 
In  spite  of  Marat's  report  the  Gobelin  manu- 


F  THE  GOBELINS. 


tapestry  gave  a  character  to  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  indeed  of  a  whole  house. 

The  Revolution  was  but  little  favourable  to 
the  Gobelin  manufactory.  Writing  on  the  subject 
in  1790,  Marat  said:  "No  one  has  any  idea 
abroad  of  establishments  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  in  connection  with  fine 
arts  or  rather  manufactures  r  the  honour  of  this 
invention  was  reserved  for  France.  Such  are, 
among  others,  the  manufactories  of  Sevres  and 


factory  was  not  interfered  with ;  not  at  least 
in  theory.  The  Government  subvention  was  not 
formally  withdrawn,  but  it  ceased  to  be  paid. 
The  Consulate,  seeing  how  entirely  the  place 
was  neglected,  appointed  a  director  at  a  fixed 
salary,  and  took  the  place  generally  under  its 
charge.  The  Empire  regarded  the  Gobelins  as 
a  state  institution,  and  paid  largely  towards  its 
support.  It  enjoyed  also  the  full  patronage 
of   the   Bourbons    after    the    Restoration.     The 
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government  of  Louis  Philippe  ordered,  at  great    enjoys  a  similar  reputation  for  the   excellence 

cost,  a  whole  series  of  tapestries  representing  the    of    its    products,   and   is  supported,     like    the 

royal  palaces  and   residences  of  France,  which  |  Gobelins,  by  grants  from  the  State,  and  by  state 

patronage  of  every  kind. 
At  St.  Cloud  in  1695  1 
manufactory  of  pwtten' 
was  started  by  the  brothers 
Chicanneau,  who  took  for 
their  trade- mark  a  sun, 
doubtless  by  way  of  flat- 
tery to  Louis  XIV,,  the 
Sun  King — "Le  Roi  Sol. 
eil."  The  factory  was 
visited  in  1700  by  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  on 
whose  recommendatioa 
it  obtained  special  pri\-i- 
leges    in    1702.      Twenty 

were  intended  for  the  decoration  of  these  very     years  later  Henri  Trou,  Chicanneau's  son-in-law. 

mansions.   At  the  same  time,  continuing  ancient  .  and  his  brother  Gabriel,  took  the  direction  of  the 

traditions,    the    king    ordered    a    number    of  i  establishment,  which  at  this  time  prided    itself 

tapestries  for  presentation  to  foreign  potentates.  I  on  its  imitations  of  China  porcelain.     In   173; 

"Peter     the    Great     in     the     Tempest,"     after  '•  the  brothers  Dubois,  one  a  painter,  the  others 

Steuben's  picture,  admirably  rendered 

in  wool,  was  presented  to  the  Tsar  ;  the 

"  Massacre   of   the   Mamelukes,"    after 

HoraceVernet,  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
The  different  revolutions  which  have 

taken  place  in  France  have  never  for 

any  length  of  time  affected  the  position 

of  the  Gobelins, whichsuccessive  govern- 
ments ha\'e  learnt  to  regard  as  one  of 

the  glories  of  France.     For  the  beauti- 
ful, brilliant  colours  in  use  during  the 

present  century  the  establishment  has 

been  indebted  to  the  famous  chemist 

and  centenarian,  M,  Che\Teuit. 

Among    the    masterpieces   executed 

at    the   Gobelins    may   be    mentioned    . 

the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. .after  Rigaud, 

of  which  the  original  may  be  seen  in 

the    Louvre  ;    "  The   Assumption "   of 

Titian,  an  immense  composition,  some 

thirty  feet  high  ;  and  the  reproduction 

in  wool  of  a  number  of  delicate,  grace- 
ful pictures  by  Boucher,  etc.  etc.   Since 

1848  a  school  has  been  established  at 

the  Gobelins,  where  the  art  of  tapestry 

is  systematically  studied  by  pupils  and 

apprentices. 

Although  not  connected  in  any  direct 
manner  with  the  Gobelins,  the  manu- 
fiictory  of  Sevres  is  associated  with  it 
as  an  establishment  for  art  work.    It  in  the  gardens  of  the  gobelins. 
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was  not  only  a  criminal  olTence,  but  almost 
an  offence  of  State. 

Admirable  as  were  the  results  obtained,  the 
pieces  of  porcelain  turned  out  at  Sevres  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  quite  perfect ;  and  it  was  only 
the  cups,  vases,  plates  and  dishes  in  which  there 
was  some  perhaps  almost  imperceptible  Haw 
that  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 
When  perfection  had  been  attained  the  fortunate 
work  was  reserved  for  the  royal  palaces  or  for 
presentation  to  some  foreign  potentate.  In  1761 
a  native  of  Strasburg,  which  for  about  a  century 
had  belonged  to  France,  sold  to  the  Sevres 
manufactory  the  secret  of  a  so-called  "hard 
paste "  porcelain  which  he  had  obtained  from  a 
relative,  director  of  some  porcelain  works  in 
the  neighbouring  Palatinate. 

Like  the  Gobelins,  the  manufactory  of  S^^tcs 
was  not  interfered  with  by  the  Revolution.  From 
1800  to  1847  it  remained  continuously  under 
the  direction  of  Brongnlart,  who  introduced 
many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  though  he  is  thought  to  have  paid 
more  attention  scientifically  to  the  matter  than 
artistically  to  the  form  of  his  products.  Per- 
fectly-made paste,  but  bad  designs. 

The  Stvres  porcelain  of  the  period  of  the 
First  Empire  was  remarkable  for  the  stiffness 
and  sham -academical  style  of  the  figures.  From 
this  epoch  dates  the  custom  of  reproducing  on 
cups  and  saucers,  vases  and  plates,  copies  of  great 
historical  pictures  and  other  unsuitable  works. 


The  landscapes,  the  pastoral  pieces  of  Watteau 
and  of  Boucher,  were  far  more  appropriate. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  the  Sevres  manu- 
fectory  cost  the  State  480,000  francs  a  year,  and 
sold  porcelain  to  the  general  public  to  the 
amount  of  80,000  francs.  There  was  a  clear  loss, 
then,  to  the  establishment  of  400,000  francs,  or 
_^i6,ooo  a  year.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  an 
attempt  was  made  by  M.  Charles  Garnier,  the 
architect  of  the  new  opera,  and  M.  Jules  Simon, 
at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
place  the  Sevres  manufactorj'  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing.  A  commission  was  appointed  with 
well-known  artists,  art -critics,  and  manufacturers 
among  its  members,  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  ;  and  in  the  first  place  M.  Due,  the  cele- 
brated architect,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  subject. 

M.  Due  set  forth  that  the  fabrication  of  the 
material  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that  the 
artists  who  furnished  designs  for  the  porcelain 
were  unequalled.  But  there  were  not  enough  of 
them,  and  M.  Due's  main  proposal  was  that  a 
school  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  Sfevres  manufactory,  precisely  what  had  been 
proposed  and  adopted  under  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  In  connection  with  the  Gobelins.  The 
school  of  Sevres  was  established  in  conformitj^ 
with  M.  Due's  recommendation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  "  Sevres  prize ''  of  the  value  of  2,000  francs 
was  instituted  as  an  annual  recompense  to  the 
author  of  the  most  artistic  design  for  pottery  work. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE  PALAIS   BOURBON. 
The  PaUis  Bourbon— Its  History— The  National  Convention— Philippe  ]SgaIit6. 


THE  Palais  Bourbon,  situated  between  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  on  the  north  and  the  Place  de 
Bourgogne  on  the  south,  bears  a  name  which  is 
singularly  inappropriate  to  the  edifice  in  its 
modern  character;  for  neither  under  the  ancient 
monarchy  nor  under  the  restored  Bourbons  has 
the  great  monarchical  family  of  France  shown 
the  least  favour  towards  the  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions of  which  in  modern  times  the  Palais 
Bourbon  has  been  the  scene.  The  building  was 
constructed  in  1772  by  the  Italian  architect, 
Gardini,  at  the  orders  of  the  Dowager-Duchess 
of  Bourbon.  After  passing  through  various 
hands,  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  made  national 
property  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when 
"  Maison  de  la  Revolution  "  was  the  name  given 
to  it.  In  1795  its  principal  reception-rooms  were 
transformed  into  a  hall  for  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged. The  present  fagade  was  added  in  1804 
under  Napoleon  I. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  halls  contained 
in  the  Palais  Bourbon  as  it  at  present  exists,  the 
most  important  is  the  one  in  which,  under  the  name 
now  of  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  of  Legislative 
Body,  the  French  Parliament  has  held  its  sittings. 

The  hall  arranged  in  1795  for  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  Empire,  and 
again,  under  the  Restoration,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  18 14  the  Palais  Bourbon  was,  as 
property,  restored  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who 
left  the  use  of  it  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chamber.  The  Government  bought  fi^om 
the  prince  in  1827  a  portion  of  the  palace,  and 
purchased  the  rest  from  the  Duke  of  Aumale  in 
1 830,  the  full  price  paid  amounting  to  10,500,000 
francs.  In  1829  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred 
was  replaced  provisionally  by  a  building  of  wood, 
in  lieu  of  which  the  hall  as  it  now  exists  was  soon 
afterwards  constructed.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1 848  a  wooden  hall  was  built  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace  to  receive  the  nine  hundred  deputies 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  hall  was 
invaded  by  the  mob  on  the  15th  of  May,  1848, 
and  demolished  after  the  coup  d^c'tat  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  1851. 


The  Legislative  Body  of  the  Empire  was  now 
installed  in  the  former  Chamber  of  Deputies  until 
the  4th  of  September,  1870,  when  the  palace  of 
the  Legislative  Body  was  once  more  invaded  by 
the  mob. 

The  most  famous  parliamentary  debates,  how- 
ever, of  the  French,  and  the  most  important 
parliamentary  trials,  have  taken  place  not  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon  but  at  the  Tuileries  and  at 
the  Luxemburg.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  the  best  days  of  Guizot  and  Thiers, 
debates  of  the  greatest  interest  took  place  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  in  the  "  Chamber  of  Deputies," 
as  the  French  representative  body  was  at  that 
time  called  ;  for  with  each  new  government  the 
name  of  the  assembly,  as  of  almost  every  other 
institution  in  France,  is  changed.  All  public 
establishments  are  from  time  to  time  Royal, 
National,  or  Imperial ;  and  the  body  which 
corresponds  in  France  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England  is  called,  turn  by  turn,  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legis- 
lative Body.  No  country,  indeed,  has  had  so 
many  legislative  and  governing  assemblies  as 
France,  which  until  the  Revolution  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
States-General,  under  the  ancient  regime,  were 
convoked  from  time  to  time  by  the  king,  but  had 
no  real  power.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in 
their  favour  is  that  they  at  least  preserved 
among  the  people  the  idea  of  popular  representa- 
tion. In  1788,  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
there  was  a  general  demand  for  a  convocation  of 
the  States-General,  to  which  an  unexpected  reply 
was  made  by  the  calling  together  of  Con- 
stituent and  Legislative  Assemblies.  These 
bodies  both  admitted  the  royal  veto  as  a  bar 
upon  their  decisions.  But  the  Convention,  the 
Revolution  having  now  been  accomplished,  re- 
cognised no  counterbalancing  power,  no  control 
of  any  kind.  It  governed  the  country  through 
its  commissaries  and  its  committees. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  3  of  the  Repub- 
lic (1792)  divided  the  legislative  power  into  two 
assemblies,  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  and 
the  Council  of  the  Elders.  To  the  former  belonged 
the  initiative,  to  the  latter  the  final  decision. 
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Dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  these  two 
bodies,  Bonaparte  introduced  a  parliamentary 
reform  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  According 
to  his  constitution  of  the  year  1 797,  the  Legislative 
Body  was  to  be  divided  into  two  assembhes,  one  of 


influence  of  the  debates,  have  taken  a  form  which 
the  Government  might  consider  objectionable 
Under  the  Third  Republic  the  French  chamber 
have  resumed  something  of  the  importance  they 
possessed  under  Louis  Philippe.    Their  power?, 


which  was  to  discuss  the  laws  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Government,  the  other  to  accept  the  decisions 
in  the  upper  chamber  without  debate  and 
simply  by  way  of  registration.  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  the  restored  monarchy,  obliged  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  parliament,  formed  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  which,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  destined  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
Under  the  Second  Empire  the  governmental 
formsof  theFirst  Empire  were  as  much  as  possible 
introduced.  The  Legislative  Body  and  the 
Senate  came  now  once  more  into  existence,  the 
former  being  empowered  to  discuss  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  Government,  the  latter  to  pre- 
vent their  promulgation  should  they,  under  the 


indeed,  have  been  increased,  though  they  contain 
no  such  distinguished  men  as  those  which  gave 

character  and  brilliancy  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  between  the  years  1830  and  1848. 

The  assembly  of  the  States -General  held  at 
Versailles  in  May,  1789,  preceded  by  three 
months  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  ;  and  it  was  in 
this  assembly  that  the  task-work  of  the  peasants 
— their  serfdom,  that  is  to  say^was  abolished: 
that  obnoxious  feudal  rights  of  various  kinds  were 
suppressed  ;  and  that  religious  hberty,  individual 
liberty,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  general  equality 
before  the  law  were  proclaimed. 

The  Bastille  was  taken  while  the  assemblv 
was  in  full  deliberation,  and  this  event  gave  to 
its  discussions  and  decisions  a  more  liberal,  more 
revolutionary  turn  than  ever. 

The  assembly  of  the  States-General  folloired 
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the  king  to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  installed 
itself  in  the  riding-school  of  the  Tuileries. 
After  the  flight  of  Louis  XVL  {June  21,  1791)  it 
took  possession  of  the  executive  power,  and  held 
it  with  a  firm  hand  until  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  the  king  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  it  dis- 
persed, to  be  replaced  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  which,  in  virtue  of  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Robespierre,  no  member  of  the 
previous  assembly  could  belong.  The  number 
of  laws,  acts,  and  decrees  passed  by  the  assembl}' 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  Constituent 
amounted  to  not  less  than  3,250. 


frontier,  it  confiscated  their  property,  and  took 
proceedings  against  the  king's  brothers,  the  chiefe 
of  the  fugitive  royalists  now  threatening  return. 
It  replied  to  the  coalition  against  France  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  called  the  country  to  arms, 
and  decreed  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  king 
making  objection  to  these  vigorous  measures, 
the  Assembly  declared  the  monarchy  at  an  end, 
and  on  the  loth  of  August  it  was  abolished,  or 
rather  "suspended,"  by  law. 

On  the  loth  of  August,  1792,  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  presence  of  Louis  XVI.,  decreed  the 
"  provisional  suspension  of  the  chief  of  the  execu- 


The  Legislative  Assembly  ofi70i,in  which, 
as  just  mentioned,  no  member  of  the  famous 
Constituent  Assembly  could  sit,  began  by  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  constitution  just  proclaimed. 
A  number  of  cmigrh  having  assembled  on  the 


tive  power,"  and  the  convocation  of  a  national 
convention — that  is  to  say  an  extraordinary 
assembly  invested  by  the  people  with  full  powers 
for  reconstituting  the  government  of  the 
country.    The  members  of  the  new  legislative 
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body  were  to  be  chosen  by  double  election. 
Every  Frenchman  who  was  of  age,  and  possessed  [ 
not  a  house  but  a  "domicile,"  had  a  right  to  vote  ' 
for  an  elector ;  and  the  electors  thus  chosen  elected 
in  their  turn  the  members  of  the  new  assembly. 
There  was  one  elector  to  every  hundred  citizens  ; 
and  at  the  primary  elections  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didates for  electoral  honours  were  freely  discussed. 

The  procedure  of  the  Convention  was  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assembly.  Many  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  among  the  749  deputies 
forming  the  National  Convention  there  were 
sixteen  bishops,  eight  episcopal  grand  vicars, 
eighteen  priests,  and  seven  Protestant  ministers  ; 
besides  one  prince  of  the  blood  (the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  nicknamed  Philippe  6galite),  and  a 
number  of  barristers  and  lawyers,  officers  of 
the  king^s  army,  now  disbanded  ;  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  Parliament,  nobles,  landed 
proprietors,  doctors,  men  ot  science,  men  of 
letters,  several  poets,  painters,  and  actors ;  a 
few  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  only  one 
workman,  a  wool-carder  named  Armonville. 
The  Convention,  though  a  Revolutionary  as- 
sembly, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a 
democratic  one.  On  the  20th  of  September  the 
new  representatives  of  the  people  held  a  prepara- 
tory sitting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Swiss  at 
the  Tuileries.  On  the  21st  the  Convention  re- 
assembled at  the  Tuileries,  and  notified  its 
official  existence  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  at  once  deposited  its  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
thereupon  established  themselves  in  the  Riding 
School.  The  Convention  did  not  take  possession 
of  the  Tuileries  until  eight  months  afterwards. 
May  loth,  1793,  the  unfortunate  king  having 
meanwhile,  been  sentenced  to  death  and  (Jan.  21) 
executed. 

When  the  Convention  began  its  sittings  the 
enemy's  outposts  were  only  seventy-five  miles 
from  Paris,  and  the  German  powers,  who  had 
invaded  France,  were  preparing  to  take  a  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  country  which,  if  it  had  not 
actually  dethroned,  had  formally  "suspended" 
the  power  of  its  king. 

"  Kings  "  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of  Blois  in  an 
excited  debate,  "  are  in  the  moral  order  what 
monsters  are  in  the  physical "  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  general  acclamation  the  Assembly  adopted 
unanimously  this  declaration  :  j 

'•  Royalty  is  abolished  in  France." 
The  Girondists,  who  for  some  time  had  the 


upper  hand  in  the  Convention,  wished  to  spare 
the  king,  and  some  of  them  proposed  to  leave 
the  decision  of  his  fate  to  the  people  at  large ; 
confident,  no  doubt,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
nation  would  be,  if  not  altogether  favourable,  at 
least  not  fatal  to  the  unhappy  monarch.  The 
Girondists,  however,  could  not  get  their  views 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  generally  ;  and  in  the 
end  many  of  them  voted  for  the  king's  death. 

The  king  having  been  tried  and  found  guilty 
by  the  Assembly,  each  member  was  called  upon 
to  declare  in  writing  what  sentence  the  convicted 
monarch  deserved.     Some  were  for  keeping  him 
in  prison  until  peace  was  made  with  the  inx^ading 
powers,  and  then  sending  him  into  exile  on  con- 
dition of  his  never  attempting  to  return.     The 
greater  number,  however,  of  the  deputies  were  in 
favour  of  death.     One,   more   brutal   than   the 
others,  is  said  to  have  recorded  his  view  as  to 
the  sentence  that  should  be  passed  in  these  cynical 
words :    **  La  mort  sans  phrase."     M.   Edouard 
Fournier  has,  however,  well  explained,  in   his 
admirable  little  volume,  "  Les  Mots  Historiques," 
that  whereas  in  most  cases  the  deputy  signing 
the  register  explained,  in  one  or  more  phrases, 
why  he  was  in  favour  of  a  particular  sentence, 
the  sentence  in  this  particular  case  was  given 
without  one  word  of  explanation,  "  sans  phrase  " 
in  short,  as  the  registrar  put  it. 

The  day  of  the  king's  sentence,  one  of  the 
deputies,  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau,  who  had 
voted  for  death,  was  assassinated  just  after  he 
had  left  the  Assembly,  by  a  former  member  of 
the  Body-guard  named  Piris.  The  Convention 
ordered  that  he  should  receive  the  honours 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  assisted  in  a  body  at  his 
funeral.  This  incident  caused  a  deep  sensation, 
deeper,  it  is  said,  even  than  the  execution  of  the 
king,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Januar\', 
1793.  The  deepest  indignation,  too,  was 
excited  by  the  news  that  among  those  who 
had  voted  for  the  king's  death  was  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  so-called  Philippe 
jfegalite,  whose  son,  Louis  Philippe,  was  thirty- 
seven  years  afterwards  to  ascend  the  French 
throne.  Writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
a  few  years  after  the  latter  event,  Chiteaubriand 
reproached  the  reigning  king  in  plain  terms 
with  being  the  son  of  a  regicide.  Arguing  that 
since  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  and  as  a 
punishment  for  that  crime,  it  had  become  im- 
possible to  establish  monarchy  in  France,  he 
added  : — 

"  Napoleon  saw  the  diadem  fall  from  his  brow 
in  spite  of  his  victories  ;  Charles  X.,  in  spite  of 
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his  piety.  To  discredit  the  Crown  finally  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations,  it  has  been  permitted  to  the  son 
of  the  regicide  to  lie  for  one  moment  in  the  blood- 
stained bed  of  the  murdered  man."  That  Louis 
Philippe  suffered  this  outburst  to  be  published 
unchallenged  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
his  extreme  tolerance  in  press  matters.  Probably, 
however,  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  invite 
general  attention  to  words  which,  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects,  would  have  been  accepted 
as  justifiable. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  defenders  of  the 
"regicide"  that  Philippe  figalite  did  his  best 
not  to  be  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Conven- 
tion when  sentence  had  to  be  passed  on  the 
unfortunate  king  ;  but  that  he  was  threatened  by 
his  friends  of  the  Left  with  assassination  unless 
he  voted  with  them  for  the  "death  of  the 
tyrant."  However  that  may  be,  he  took  his 
seat  among  the  judges  by  whom  the  fate  of  his 
royal  kinsman  was  to  be  decided,  and,  when  it 
became  his  turn  to  deliver  his  opinion,  did  so  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Occupied  solely  with  my 
duty,  convinced  that  all  those  who  have  attacked, 
or  might  afterwards  attack,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  deserve  death,  I  pronounce  the  death 
of  Louis." 

Philippe  ]&galite  had  looked  for  general  ap- 
proval, and  had  voted  in  fear  of  death — which 
awaited  him  all  the  same,  and  came  to  him 
in  the  very  form  in  which  a  few  months 
before  it  had  been  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
Louis.  When  his  vote  was  made  known  cries 
of  indignation  from  all  sides  warned  him  that  he 
had  transgressed  one  of  the  great  moral  laws 
which  are  observed  even  by  men  who  violate  all 
others.  Then  it  was  that  a  former  soldier  of  the 
King^s  Body-guard,  hearing  of  Philippe  Egalite^s 
unnatural  offence,  resolved  to  kill  him,  but  not 
being  able  to  find  him,  killed  another  less  guilty 
"  regicide  "  in  his  place. 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  Philippe  6galite  in  the  breast  of  the 
king  himself.  "  I  don^t  know  by  what  chance," 
says  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  in  his  "  Relation  sur 
les  Derniers  Momens  du  Roi,"  "  the  conversation 
fell  upon  Philippe.  The  king  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  intrigues  and  with  the  horrid 
part  he  had  taken  at  the  Convention.  But  he 
spoke  of  him  without  any  bitterness,  and  with 
pity  rather  than  with  anger.  *  What  have  I 
done  to  my  cousin,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that  he  should 
so  persecute  me  ?  What  object  could  he  have  ? 
Oh,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  My  lot  is 
melancholy,  no  doubt,  but  his  is  much  more  so.' " 


Meanwhile  the  faction  of  the  Assembly  which 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  1792,  had,  by  its 
excited  declamation  and  denunciation,  brought 
about  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  was 
constantly  attempting,  in  combination  with 
other  factions,  to  arrest  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  majority,  accuse  them 
of  treason,  and  bring  them  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1793, 
they  struck  their  first  blow  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
October  in  the  same  year  they  denounced  forty- 
four  deputies,  ordered  the  arrest  of  seventy-one, 
and  compelled  many  more  to  take  to  flight  and 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  The  majority  was 
thus  diminished  by  1 50  members  :  the  minority 
in  fact  became  the  majority. 

Then  one  of  the  authors  of  these  measures, 
Robespierre,  hoping  to  monopolise  whatever 
fruits  they  might  bear,  and  finding  no  further 
obstacle  to  his  ambition,  became  dictator  in  fact, 
bent  everything  beneath  his  will,  and  reigned  by 
terror.  During  fourteen  months  he  subjected 
the  French  to  a  ferocious  tyranny.  At  Paris 
alone  thirty,  forty,  sixty  heads  fell  daily.  At 
length,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1794,  this  monster, 
together  with  his  chief  accomplices,  paid  his 
reckoning,  and  France  was  delivered  from  an 
intolerable  yoke.  To  the  general  desolation, 
grief,  and  alarm  now  succeeded  the  liveliest 
joy.  The  doors  of  many  prisons  were  thrown 
open  ;  the  instrument  of  death  ceased  to  ply 
its  blade. 

The  Convention,  free  and  tranquil,  despite  the 
difficulties  it  experienced  from  foreign  factions, 
was  now  to  pursue  its  way  and  to  give  France 
a  constitution.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1795, 
it  terminated  its  session. 

The  Conventional  Assembly,  at  war  with  all 
the  States  of  Europe,  at  war  even  with  the 
French  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  western 
provinces,  surrounded  by  distractions  and 
dangers  to  which  some  of  its  own  members 
fell  victims,  did  not  omit  to  encourage  the  arts 
and  sciences,  particularly  those  of  practical  utility, 
nor  to  found  public  institutions  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  development  it  gave  to  the 
national  schools  and  hospitals,  to  mention  these 
alone,  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  previous 
chapters.  A  report  drawn  up  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Republic  by  the  savant  Foucroy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the 
"  Arts  which  had  served  for  the  defence  of  the 
Republic,"  contains  some  interesting  details. 
Within  nine  months,  it  was  boasted,  12,000,000 
pounds  of  saltpetre  had  been  manufactured  and 
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Stored  in  the  magazines  of  the  Republic,  whereas, 
previously,  the  merest  fraction  of  that  quantity 
had  been  yearly  produced. 

A  method  had  been  introduced,  moreover,  for 
manufacturing  gunpowder  in  a  few  hours  with 
machines  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  Hitherto 
France  had  been  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
nations  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  England  and 
Germany  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish  her  with 
this  metal  at  a  charge  of  about  4,000,000  francs  a 
year.  Now  several  factories  rose  in  places  where 
the  production  of  steel  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known. 

During  the  same  period  many  improvements 
were  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  muskets  ; 
the  number  of  cannon  foundries  was  greatly 
increased,  a  species  of  balloon  was  used  as  a  war 
vehicle  ;  and,  to  pass  from  war  to  peace,  weights 
and  measures  were  rendered  uniform. 

The  system  of  national  education  with  nominal 
charges  (averaging  ten  francs  a  month),  at  the 
gymnasiums,  with  free  lectures  by  the  best 
professors  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
of  France,  is  due  to  the  Convention.  So,  too, 
is   the  famous  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  with 


its  gratuitous  teaching,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  turning  France  from  an  unmusical  into  an 
eminently  musical  nation.  For  an  interesting 
and  valuable  account  of  the  constructive  measures 
adopted  by  the  French  Republic,  which  is 
usually  credited  with  measures  of  destruction 
alone,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Morse 
Stephens's  excellent  "History  of  the  French 
Revolution." 

Having  been  endowed  by  the  Republic  with  a 
legislative  body,  France  was  never  afterwards 
without  one,  though  its  importance  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  character  of  the  Government. 
From  the  Riding  School  of  the  Tuileries  the 
Assembly  moved  to  the  Tuileries  itself,  and 
governing  the  country  as  the  Convention  really 
did,  it  had  the  right,  perhaps,  to  establish 
itself  in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings.  Napo- 
leon, however,  wanted  the  Tuileries  for  himself  ; 
and  his  Legislative  Body  now  held  its  unimportant 
discussions  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  ;  w^hich  re- 
mained the  home  of  the  French  Parliament, 
under  various  names,  until  in  1871  the  seat 
of  government  was  changed  from  Paris  to 
Versailles. 


CHAPTER  XXXI I. 


SOME    HISTORICAL    RESIDENCES. 
The  Pftlace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour— The  Muistry  of  War— The  Rue  de  Crenelle  —Talleyrand. 


AN  interesting  walk  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
j[\.  Seine  is  from  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Bac 
along  the  quay  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides.  To  many 
persons  the  most  remarkable  house  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  is  the  cafe  of  the  same  name,  which, 
by  reason,  no  doubt,  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  is  largely  frequented  by 
superior  officers.  At  No.  S  is  a  cavalry  barrack 
occupied  under  the  Restoration  by  the  King's 
Body-guard.  Here,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  office  of  the  Court  carriages  which 
conveyed  the  public  of  Paris  to  the  different 
royal  residences,  but  w^ent  nowhere  else.  In 
1788,  the  year  before  the  Revolution,  the  prices 
were  three  livres  ten  sols  (three  francs  ten  sous, 
that  is  to  say)  for  Versailles  and  St.-Germain, 
nine  livres  ten  sols  for  Fontainebleau,  and 
thirteen  livres  ten  sols  for  Compiegne. 


Close  to  the  Cafe  d'Orsay  stood  the  Palace  of 
the  Council  of  State,  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
Communists  on  the  24th  of  May,  1871. 

The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  on  the  quay,  was 
erected  in  1786  by  the  architect  Rousseau  for 
Prince  Frederic  John  Otho  von  Salm  Kirburg, 
husband  of  Jeanne  Fran9oise  Fidele  Antoinette 
de  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  The  prince  was 
well  connected,  for,  husband  of  a  Hohenzollern, 
he  was  brother-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Thouars 
and  of  the  Prince  de  Croy.  He  sat  as  deputy  for 
Lorraine  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  guillotined  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  17Q4,  four  days  before  Robespierre,  and  in 
the  same  batch  with  the  Prince  de  Montbazon- 
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Rue  de  Solferino,  and  the  Rue  de  Bourgogiie, 
with  its  principal  entrance  on  the  Boulevard  St.- 
Germain,  No.  231.  The  Dowager  Princess  of 
Conti  inhabited  the  mansion  until  1775,  the  year 
of  her  death.    The  next  occupant  was  the  Due 


Rohan,  M.  de  Beauharnais,  and  M.  Gouy  d'Arcy. 
He  was  brought  to  the  scaifold  under  the  name, 
negligently  given  to  him  by  the  Mom'teur,  of 
"  H.  Desalm-Kirbourg,  Prince  of  Germany." 

The  former  palace  of  the  princes  of  Salm  has 
had  almost  as  eventful  a  history  as  its 
first  owners.  It  was  put  into  " 
lottery,  and  won  by  a  hairdressei 
assistant,  who  sold  it  to  a  m; 
named  Liertaud,  who  used  to  c; 
himself  the  Marquis  de  Boisregar 
until  he  was  arrested  for  forger 
aiid  passed  from  the  Hotel  de  Sal 
to  the  galleys  of  Toulon.  The  hou 
was  inhabited  for  a  time,  under  tl 
Directory,  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  wl 
made  it  the  scene  of  those  politic 
assemblies  which  were  destined 
get  her  into  trouble,  and  whic 
under  the  Empire,  made  it  necessa 
for  her  to  leave  Paris  and  li 
abroad. 

At  last  the  Government 
bought  the  Hdtel  de  Salm,  in 
1803,  and  caused  it  to  be  ar- 
ranged as  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Buriit  and 
pillaged  by  the  Commune,  it 
was  rebuilt  on  the  original  plan 
by  a  voluntary  subscription, 
to  which,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Grand  Chancellor,  Genera! 
Vinoy,  the  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  contributed. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  just  where  the 
Boulevard  St. -Germain  ter- 
minates, is  the  Cercle  Agricole, 
or  Agricultural  Club,  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of 
landed  proprietors,  and  one  of 
the  best  clubs  in  every  respect 
that  Paris  possesses.  The 
"Potato  Club"  it  is  humor- 
ously called  by  those  who 
have   no  sympathy  with  agri-  kuins  of 

cultural  pursuits,  and  who  hold 
with  a  certain  writer  that 
"  cultivators  of  wit  have  generally  no  land,  and  1  de  Richelieu,  who  was  succeeded  by  Lomenic  de 


cultivators  of  land  generally  no  wit." 

There  are  several  Government  offices  in  this 

neighbourhood  :  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  of 

Public  Works,  and  of  War. 

The  Ministrj'  of  War  occupies  a  sort  of  island 

comprised  between   the   Rue   St.-Doniinic,  the 


Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  at  the 
same  time  Minister  of  War  in  the  year  1786,  and 
by  his  brother,  the  Comte  de  Brienne,  in  1789. 
Without  being  designated  "Ministry  of  War," 
the  house  seemed  destined  to  be  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  War  Ministers.    At  lastj  however,  it 
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became  national  property,  and  from  1802  to 
1804  it  was  inhabited  by  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
After  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  Napoleon 
gave  it  to  Mme.  Laetitia  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Restoration  that  the  Hdtel  de 
Brienne  became  finally  the  official  residence  of 
the  Minister  of  War. 

Close  by,  on  the  Boulevard  St. -Germain, 
formerly  Rue  St. -Dominic,  is  installed  the 
Central  Depdt  of  Artillery.  It  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Reformed  Dominicans   whose  church  is 


adorned  with  paintings  from  the  brush  of 
Blondel,  Picot,  Guillemot,  Lemoyne,  Lagrence, 
Michel  Vanloo,  and  Ary  SchefFer.  The  church 
of  St. -Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Paris,  and  a  wedding  within  its  walls  possesses 
enormous  fascination  for  the  curious  sightseer. 

The  Rue  de  Crenelle,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  old  Rue  St. -Dominique,  is  remarkable  for  a 
sculptural  masterpiece — the  fountain  designed 
by  Edme  Bouchardon,  who  himself  executed  the 
whole  of  the  figures  and  bas-reliefs.  The  cen- 
tral figure,  representing  the  town  of  Paris,  and 


dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  To  the  right 
of  the  church  portal,  the  little  Rue  St. -Thomas 
Aquinas  conducts  the  visitor  to  a  space  sur- 
rounded by  symmetrical  buildings.  He  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  convent.  The  large 
door  to  the  right  is  that  of  the  historical  cloister, 
where  the  Museum  of  Artillery  found  a  home 
until  it  was  transferred  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
T^e  religious  establishment,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  church  survives,  was  the  convent  of  the 
general  noviciate  of  the  reformed  Dominicans  or 
Jacobins,  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1631. 
The  construction  of  the  church  did  not  com- 
mence till  1638.  The  architect  was  Pierre 
Bullet,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the 
Duchess  de  Luynes.  It  was  not  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  next  century — 1740 — that  the 
edifice  was  completed.     The  interior  is  richly 


the  two  figures  to  right  and  left  of  it,  symbolising 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  are  exquisite.  Between 
the  columns  and  beneath  the  pediment  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  addressed  by  the  Provost  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris  to  the  glory  of  Louis 
XV.,  "  the  father  and  delight  of  his  people,  who. 
without  shedding  blood,  has  extended  the 
frontiers  of  France." 

On  the  left,  from  No.  73  to  No.  85,  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  remarkable  houses,  each  associated 
with  some  person  of  distinction.  At  No.  73 
died,  in  1856,  Viscount  d'Arlincourt,  once  a 
popular  novelist,  now  absolutely  forgotten.  His 
&mily  was  of  ancient  origin,  and  his  father,  a 
Farmer  General,  was  guillotined  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Young  D'Arlincourt  became  one  of 
Napoleon's  chamberlains,  and  afterwards  held 
some  post  in  connection   with   the   Council  of 
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State.     At  the  Restoration  he  wished  to  attach 
himself  to   the   service   of   the  Court,  but  he 
vfiras  not  successful,  and  returning  to  his  castle 
in    Normandy,    gave    himself   up    entirely    to 
literature,    in    which,   under    the    Empire,    he 
gained  some  reputation.     In  the  year  1825  he 
gave  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  which  became  celebrated,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  elaborate  descriptions  in  the  news- 
papers.    Running  through  the  viscount's  estate 
was  a  winding  stream,  on  which  a  bark  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  duchess,  which 
uvas  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood costumed  as  shepherdesses.      The  young 
people  of  the  surrounding  villages,  in  arcadian 
attire,   towed  the  boat  with  chains  of  flowers 
towards  a   Greek  temple,  where    ballads  of  a 
chivalric    kind    were    sung    in    praise    of    the 
honoured  guests.     White  flags  embroidered  with 
fleurs  de  lys  were  waved  in  the  air  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  after  a  sumptuous  banquet,  there  were 
illuminations  and  a  grand  ballet.     More  than  a 
thousand   persons  took  part   in  these  operatic 
scenes,  which  were  marked  by  the  same  theatrical 
taste  that  distinguishes  the  viscount's  romances. 
He  had  begun,  under  the  Empire,  an  epic  poem, 
called  "  The  Caroleid,"  on  the  subject  of  Charle- 
magne, in  which,  beneath  the  features  of  Carolus 
Magnus,  the  physiognomy  of  Napoleon  could  be 
recognised.  These  passages  were,  however,  marked 
out  when,  under  the  Restoration,  the  viscount 
published  the  complete  work.     The  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  M.  d'Arlincourt's  books  was  "Le 
Solitaire,"  which  when  it  first  appeared  went 
through  a  number  of  editions,  and  was  translated 
into   many   languages.     It   may  be  added  that 
Bellini's  last  opera,  /  Puritanic  was  based  on  a 
novel  by  M.  d^Arlincourt,  called  "  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads." 

At  No.  75  Talleyrand  resided  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Directory.  Before 
entering  political  life,  Charles  Maurice  de  Talley- 
rand-Perigord  studied  theology  and  took  holy 
orders.  His  family  would  have  placed  him  in 
the  army,  but  for  an  accident  of  rather  a  frightful 
kind,  which  happened  to  him  in  his  childhood. 
His  nurse  had  put  him  down  in  a  field,  while  she 
walked  away  in  conversation  with  her  lover,  and 
during  her  absence  the  child  under  her  care  was 
attacked  by  a  pig,  which  bit  away  part  of  one  of 
the  calves  and  of  one  of  the  feet  of  the  future 
diplomatist.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  young 
Talleyrand  was  named  Abb^  of  St.-Denis  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims.  He  led  the  dissipated  life 
common  among  the  young  abbes  of  his  day  ;  but 


he  cultivated  the  society  of  intellectual  men,  and 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mirabeau,  Buffon, 
and  Voltaire.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  Agent- 
General  of  the  French  clergy  :  a  lucrative  post 
which  placed  him  in  relations  with  the  Minister, 
M.  de  Calonne,  from  whom  he  acquired  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  finance  which  enabled  him  to 
repair  his  shattered  fortune.  Leading  at  the 
same  time  a  life  of  pleasure  and  of  affairs,  Talley- 
rand did  not  remain  insensible  to  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  around  him  ;  and  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he  showed  himself 
an  intelligent  advocate  of  political  reform.  A 
separate  administration  for  the  provinces — 
provincial  self-government,  in  fact — was  one  of 
the  remedies  he  proposed.  He  declared  war 
against  all  privileges,  and  ended  his  letter  by 
observing  that  "at  last  the  people  must  count 
for  something."  In  1788,  the  year  before  the 
Revolution,  Talleyrand  was  made  Bishop  of 
Autun,  with  an  income  of  80,000  francs.  A 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the 
month  of  November  in  this  year,  he  showed 
himself  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  new 
ideas,  and  became  at  this  time  the  friend  of 
Necker.  The  clergy  of  his  diocese  sent  Talleyrand 
as  deputy  to  the  States-General  of  1789.  Here 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  popular  side,  and  voted 
for  the  union  of  the  two  privileged  orders 
(nobility  and  clergy)  with  the  Tiers  6tats.  He 
voted,  too,  for  the  suppression  of  tithes,  and  for 
the  constitution  of  an  executive  with  responsible 
ministers. 

At  the  great  Federation  Festival  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  it  was  Talleyrand  who  celebrated 
mass  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  bishopric  of 
Autun.  For  supporting  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy  he  drew  upon  himself  a  decree  of 
excommunication.  In  1791  Talleyrand  under- 
took his  first  diplomatic  mission,  being  sent  to 
London  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  from  England.  In  this  he 
was  unsuccessful.  The  atmosphere  of  London, 
however,  suited  him  better  than  that  of  Paris, 
and  Talleyrand  kept  away  from  France  until  after 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  From  England  he  had 
passed  to  the  United  States.  But  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Directory  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  go  back  to  Frange  ;  and  though 
his  name  had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  emigres ^ 
he  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  permission  to 
return.  He  now  established  friendly  relations 
with  Barras,  with  Chenier,  and  with  Mme.  de 
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Stael,  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  from  the  I  according  to  Napoleon,  it  was  he  who  &:=. 
austere  Carnot,  who  disliked  Talleyrand's  levity,    suggested  it. 

he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Talleyrand  had  more  than  one  differenct  u: 
or  "  director  of  external  relations."  He  at  once  '  opinion  with  Napoleon,  and  on  a  certain  occasic* 
recognised  the  genius  of  the  young  chief  who,    the   emperor,    half   familiarly,    half    contemptc 

ously,  pulled  him  by  the  ear 
"What   a    pity,"'    excUimtt 
Talleyrand,  "  that    so  great  i 
man  should  be   so    ill-bred!" 
More  than  once   TalleyTand 
was  dismissed  from  Napoleon's 
service  ;  but    in    moments  U 
difficulty  it  was  found  ncco 
sary  to  recall  him.      Finally, 
however,  on  Napoleon's  falL 
he     got     the     Emperor    rt 
Russia    to    declare     that    hi 
would     treat     neither      vith 
Napoleon  nor  with  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family.     TalleyranJ 
used  all  his  influence,  rr.ort:- 
over,    with    the     Senate    n 
procure  its  acceptance  of  tK 
Bourbons,  sure  by  this  mean; 
to  secure  the  favour  of  Loui.- 
XVIII.      "II  n'y    a    rien  dc 
change  :  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Fran- 
t;ais  de  plus  " — was  the  phrasi 
which  Talleyrand  at  this  tinw 
put  into  the    mouth    of  the 
king's   brother,  Connt    d'M 
tois,  who,    after  a    time,  be- 
lieved   that    he    had      really 
uttered    it.       The    restored 
monarchy,  however,  gave  the 
Ministry   of  Foreign    Affairs 
to    the    Due    de    Richelieu. 
Talleyrand  receiving  an  office 
he   had   before    held    under 
Napoleon,     that     of     Grand 
Chamberlain,  with  a  salary  of 
100,000  francs. 
When    the    Revolution  of 
THE  MLNcsTRv  ov  v-Mi.  1 8?o  btoke  out,  the  Duke  oi 

Orleans,  afterwards  Loui- 
Philippe,  consulted  Talley- 
as  General  Bonaparte,  had  already  made  himself  1  rand  as  to  whether,  should  he  accept  the 
a  great  name  ;  and  Talleyrand's  appointment  as  ,  throne,  the  European  powers  would  be  likely 
Foreign  Minister  was  renewed  when  Napoleon  to  recognise  him,  Talleyrand  wrote  U- 
became  First  Consul.  He  foresaw  the  establish-  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  that  time  PVinie 
ment  of  the  Empire,  and  encouraged  Napoleon  i  Minister,  and,  finding  that  England  would  make 
in  that  direction.  He  had  a  serious  misunder-  j  no  objection,  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
standing  with  the  emperor  in  regard  to  the  \  would  be  no  trouble  with  Russia,  while  it  wai 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which  I  comparatively  unimportant  what  views  the  other 
Talleyrand      strongly      condemned,       though,  >  governments  might  take.     A  month  afterwards 
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he  started  for  London,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  ambassador,  and  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  entente  cordiak  (the  expres- 
sion was  Guizot's)  which  has  secured  to  both 
countries  a  long  period  of  peace. 

In  1 834  Talleyrand,  now  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
resigned  his  embassy 
and  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  no  longer  taking 
part  in  pubUc  affairs,  heJ 
died  four  years  after- 
wards. "Talleyrandspoke 
little,"  says  Capefigue, 
"  but  with  exquisite 
delicacy  said  all  that  it 
was  necessary  to  say  with 
precision  and  politeness. 
He  defined  a  situation 
by  a  word  ;  terminated  a 
discussion  by  a  phrase. 
He  had  seen  so  many 
events,  so  many  men, 
and  so  many  passions, 
that  no  small  thing  could 
excite  him.  He  could 
meet  anger,  bursts  of 
temper,  with  the  most 
impassible  countenance. 
To  a  reproach  he  would 
reply  by  some  charming 
tnrtt.  Thus,  when  Napo- 
leon said  to  him  abruptly 
one  day  :  "  They  say  you 
are  very  rich,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  ;  you  have 
made  lucky  speculations 
on  the  stock  exchange." 
"  Yes,"  was  his  answer, 
"  I  bought  into  the  funds 
on  the  eve  of  the  18th 
Brumaire" — the  day  on 
which  NafK)leon  made 
his  celebrated  coup  d'itat. 

Many  witticisms  have 
of  course  been  attributed 

to  Talleyrand  which  he  never  uttered,  and  many 
more,  which  he  did  utter,  but  which  were 
not  absolutely  original.  According  to  M. 
Edouard  Fournier  he  was  a  constant  student 
of  a  collection  of  jests  entitled,  with  curious 
irony.  "  LTmprovisateur  Fran^ais."  All  neces- 
sary deductions,  however,  having  been  made, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  statesman  was  very 
witty,  and  with  a  wit  characteristically  his 
own.  "  Language  was  given  to  man  in  order 
40 


to  conceal  his  thoughts "  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous  of  his  sallies.  When  someone  said 
in  his  presence  that  M.  Thiers  was  a  "par- 
venu," "  not  parvenu^  but  arrive^''  he  re- 
marked. 
Besides  being  witty  himself,  he  was  according 


to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  the  cause  at  least  on  one 
occasion  of  wit  in  another.  When  Talleyrand 
was  dying,  says  the  author  of  "  The  History  of 
Ten  Years,"  King  Louis  Philippe  went  to  see 
him.  '■'■Je  souffre  les  tourments  d^enfer"  com- 
plained Talleyrand,  "  D^Ja  f "  the  king  is 
reported  to  have  muttered.  This  story,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  time  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
writing  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  old,  and 
there  is   no   reason  fur  supposing   that   either 
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Talleyrand  or  the  king  uttered  the  words  attri- 
buted to  them  by  this  always  interesting  but 
generally  inaccurate  historian. 

As  a  rule  Talleyrand's  witticisms  were  marked 
by  politeness.  But  he  could  say  severe  things  ; 
and  once  when  a  lady,  who  suffered  from 
defective  vision,  seemed  by  her  mode  of  inquiry 


after  his  health  to  be  hinting  at  his  lameness, 
he  replied  to  her  ^''Comment  allez  vousf'^ 
"  Comme  vous  voyez^  Madame,^^  His  "  Surtout 
pas  de  zeie  "  is  well  known  ;  also  his  amusing  if 
cynical  caution  on  the  subject  of  spontaneity' : 
"  Beware  of  first  impulses :  they  are  nearly 
always  generous." 


CHAPTER    XXXm. 


THE    RUE    TARANNE    AND    DIDEROT. 
Diderot's  Early  Life  in  Paris— His  Love  Affain— Imprisonment  in  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes— Diderot  and  Catherine  II.  of  Rnssia— His  peash. 


AN  interesting  book  has  been  published,  under  ' 
Jr\.  the  title  of  **  Paris  Demoli,"  on  the  churches, 
houses,  and  buildings  of  various  kinds  which 
were  pulled  down  during  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion pursued  so  vigorously  during  recent  years, 
and  especially  under  the  Second  Empire.  To 
build  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  which  joins  the  Place 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Left-Bank  Western  Railway  on  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  the 
two  first  houses  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  numbered 
I  and  2.  No.  2,  whose  side  windows  look  out 
upon  the  Rue  Saint-Benoit,  afforded  for  many 
years  an  abode,  on  the  fifth  floor,  just  beneath  the 
roof,  to  Diderot,  who,  however,  died,  not  here, 
but  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  immediately  after  his 
return  fi-om  a  visit  to  the  Empress  Catherine. 

Fitted  neither  by  birth  nor  breeding  for  the 
atmosphere  of  courts,  Diderot  received,  never- 
theless^ fi-om  the  Russian  empress  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour.  In  Russia  Catherine  could 
scarcely  govern  otherwise  than  despotically, 
though  she  once  summoned  a  parliament  whose 
members  were  entrusted  with  legislative  func- 
tions ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  her 
fault  that  nothing  came  of  their  labours.  Per- 
sonally, however,  she  had  not  the  despotic 
manners  by  which  the  intercourse  of  Frederick 
the  Great  with  his  inferiors  was  so  often  marked. 
Of  a  more  accommodating  disposition  than 
Diderot,  Voltaire  was  able  for  a  considerable 
time  to  live  peacefully  with  the  Prussian  king, 
though  when  at  last  the  inevitable  quarrel  came, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  criticise  and  satirise  the 
sovereign  whom,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  he  had  persistently  flattered. 


Son  of  a  blacksmith  and  cutler  at  Langres, 
Diderot  entered  at  an  early  age  the  college  of 
Harcourt,  directed  by  the  Jesuits.  But  showing 
no  aptitude  for  the  theological  career,  he 
was  placed  with  a  lawyer,  at  whose  office  he 
occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the  study  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  After 
a  time  the  chief  of  the  oflSce  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  expected  to  live. 
"  I  am  fond  of  study,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  exist 
on  very  little,  I  am  perfectly  happy  ;  why,  then, 
should  I  trouble  myself  about  a  regular  profes- 
sion?" On  being  informed  of  these  views 
Diderot's  father  began  by  stopping  his  son's 
allowance.  Then  Diderot  gave  lessons,  but  not, 
it  would  seem,  on  very  remunerative  principles  ; 
for  if  the  pupil  pleased  him  he  was  ready  to  go 
on  teaching  him  all  day,  whereas,  in  the  contrary 
case,  he  did  not  give  a  second  lesson.  He  ac- 
cepted payment  in  the  form  of  books,  clothes, 
or  anything  else  which,  in  the  absence  of  money, 
the  pupil  could  offer.  After  a  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  private  family,  where  for  three 
months  he  taught  incessantly,  walking  out  with 
his  pupils,  taking  all  his  meals  with  them,  and 
not  leaving  them  for  a  moment.  He  disliked, 
however,  living  in  another  person's  house,  and 
retired  after  three  months  to  his  own  garret. 
He  was  now  in  the  direst  poverty.  He  was 
often  without  food,  and  one  Shrove  Tuesday,  in 
1 741  (he  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age), 
he  returned  home  in  a  fainting  condition  from 
having  eaten  nothing  all  day.  His  landlady, 
seeing  his  enfeebled  state,  gave  him  some  toast 
steeped  in  wine ;  "  and  I  then  swore,"  said 
Diderot   afterwards  to  his  daughter,    "that,  if 
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ever  I  possessed  anything,  I  would  not,  so  long 
as  I  lived,  refuse  help  to  a  fellow  creature  who 
might  find  himself  in  a  similar  position."  On  the 
whole,  however,  apart  from  occasional  bad  days, 
Diderot  led  a  lively  existence.  He  could  write 
in  any  style,  and  was  ready  to  execute  any  kind 
of  literary  work.  He  even  composed  sermons. 
He  wrote  six  for  a  missionary,  who  paid  him  300 
crowns  (about  £2>^)  for  the  half-dozen.  This 
he  afterwards  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best 
strokes  of  business  he  had  ever  done.  From 
time  to  time  he  wrote  to  his  father,  who  did  not 
answer  him.  His  mother,  however,  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  a  portion  of  her  savings  by 
a  faithful  servant  who,  without  saying  anything 
about  it,  added  to  the  amount  some  savings  of 
her  own.  On  these  occasions  the  poor  woman 
had  to  make  a  journey  on  foot  of  some  300 
miles,  150  each  way.  In  spite  of  this  assistance 
Diderot  was  often  in  distress.  It  may  be,  as 
Heine  somewhere  suggests,  that  writers  and 
artists,  like  medlars,  ripen  best  on  straw.  It  is 
certain,  in  any  case,  that  the  talent  and  courage 
of  Diderot  developed  in  spite,  if  not  in  con- 
sequence, of  his  poverty.  His  energy  grew 
in  proportion  as  he  exercised  his  power  of 
resistance. 

Unable  to  be  much  poorer  than  he  actually 
was,  Diderot  now  resolved  to  get  married.  He 
heard  one  morning  that  two  ladies  had  come 
to  live  in  the  same  house  as  himself  One  was 
Mme.  Champion,  widow  of  a  man  who  had 
ruined  himself  and  his  family  by  his  mania  for 
speculation ;  the  other  her  daughter.  Mile. 
Annette  Champion,  a  tall,  handsome,  well-man- 
nered girl.  They  had  their  own  furniture,  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and  were  trying  to  support 
themselves  by  needlework.  Diderot  wished  to 
be  introduced  to  them.  "They  will  decline  to 
make  your  acquaintance,'' was  his  landlady's  reply. 
He  determined  to  order  some  shirts  ;  by  one  means 
or  another  he  had  resolved  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. On  seeing  the  daughter  he  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  soon  afterwards  proposed  to  marry 
her.  "  You  wish  to  get  married  ?  "  said  Mme. 
Champion  ;  "  and  upon  what  ?  You  have  no 
profession,  no  property,  nothing  whatever  except 
a  tongue  of- gold,  with  which  you  have  managed 
to  turn  my  daughter's  head."  The  girl's  mother, 
however,  gave  her  consent,  and  Diderot  had  next 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  own  father.  Old 
Diderot,  however,  treated  his  son  as  a  madman, 
and  not  only  would  not  hear  of  the  marriage,  but 
threatened  to  curse  him  if  he  persisted  in  his 
intentions.    Troubled  on  all  sides,  Diderot  now 


fell  ill,  and  the  illness  sealed  his  fate.  He  was 
waited  upon  and  nursed  by  his  two  kind- 
hearted  neighbours.  On  his  recovery  he  was 
profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  towards 
the  mother  ;  nor  did  this  prevent  him  from 
marrying  the  daughter  in  secret. 

The  young  woman  whom  he  now  made  his 
wife  was  more  remarkable  for  good  nature  than 
for  intelligence.  The  strangest  stories  are  told 
about  her  want  of  brains.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  publisher  had  in  her  presence  purchased 
a  manuscript  from  Diderot  for  100  crowns,  she 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  his  taking  so 
much  money  for  a  few  scraps  of  paper,  and 
urged  him  to  return  the  sum.  About  a  year 
later  Diderot,  finding  that  injurious  stories  had 
been  told  to  his  family  concerning  his  wife,  sent 
her  without  invitation  on  a  visit  to  his  father, 
who  received  her  with  kindness^  and  kept  her  in 
his  house  for  three  months.  Meanwhile  Diderot 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mme.  de  Pinsieux, 
who,  unlike  the  wife,  was  more  remarkable  for 
intellectual  than  for  moral  qualities.  She  was  ex- 
travagant in  her  tastes,  and  to  gratify  them 
Diderot   plied  his  pen   with   ceaseless  activity. 

To  furnish  her  with  money,  literary  spend- 
thrift that  he  was,  he  wrote  books  of  the  most 
varied  kinds,  from  "Pensees  Philosophiques," 
one  of  his  most  admirable  works,  to  "  Les  Bijoux 
Indiscrets,"  one  of  the  most  objectionable.  No 
one  complained  of  the  licentious  tale.  But  the 
philosophical  work,  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty 
pages,  full  of  profound  truths,  expressed  with 
vivacity  and  originality,  was  first  attributed  to 
Voltaire,  and  next  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man, in  his  "  Letter  on  the  Blind,"  Diderot  gave 
further  offence,  and  this  time  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Everyone  thought 
that  the  materialism  professed  by  Diderot  in  his 
essay  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  due  to  something  quite  different.  His 
"  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles  "  had  been  written  on 
the  occasion  of  an  operation  for  cataract  per- 
formed by  Reaumur  on  a  patient  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth.  Diderot  had  wished  to  study  the 
first  sensations  produced  upon  the  blind  man  by 
the  effect  of  light ;  but  the  famous  operator 
would  admit  no  one  except  a  lady  of  fashion, 
Mme.  Dupre  de  Saint-Maur  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letter  Diderot  complained  of  the 
man  of  science  who  had  preferred  to  have  his 
experiment  witnessed  by  two  beautiful  eyes 
rather  than  by  men  capable  of  appreciating  it. 
Mme.  Dupre  de  Saint-Maur  is  said  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  with  M.  d'Argen^on,  the 
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Minister  of  Police  ;  and  without  judgment  or 
accusation  Diderot  was  arrested  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1749,  and  taken  to  the  Chiteau  of 
Vincennes,  Thus  religion  was  avenged,  and 
Mme.  Duprd  de  Saiat-Maur  also. 
That   Diderot's   arrest   was  due   in    a    great 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom   for  some 
time  past  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms. 

In  the  eighth  book  of  his  "  Confessions  "  Rous- 
seau relates  how  a  visit  he  made  to  the  prisoner  of 
Vincennes  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Dijon  had  just  proposed  the  following  sub- 
ject for  a  prize  essay  : — "  Has  the  revival  of  Arts 
and  Letters  contributed  to  the  purification  of  man- 
t  was  during  his  visits  to  Diderot  in  the 
tiatRousseaucUims  not  only  to  have con- 
:  idea  of  treating  the  question  proposed, 
o  have  written  the  greatest  part  of  the 
:h  was  to  cause  such  a  sensation  in  the 
liderot,  however,  gave  a  very  different 
account  of  the  matter  to  his  friend 
Marmontel.     "  I  was  prisoner  at 
Vincennes,"  he  said, "  where  Rous- 
seau came   to  see  me.     He  had 
made  me    his   Aristarchus,  as   he 
himself  declared.     One  dav,  when 
ive  were  walking  together,  he  told 
me   that  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
had  just  proposed  an    interesting 
question,  and    that   he  wished    to 
treat  it.     The  question  was  '  Has 
the    revival    of  arts    and     letters 
contributed  to  the    perfection   of 
morals  ?  '    '  Which  side  shall  you 
take  ? '  I  said  to  him.     '  The  afhrm. 
ative,'  he   replied.     '  That    is    the 
pons  asiiiorum'  I  said.     'AH  the 
mediocre    people    will   take   that 
view,  and  you  can  only  support 
it  by  commonplace  ideas  ;  whereas 
the  contrary  side  offers  to  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  a  new  and 
fertile  field."     'You   are  right,"  he 
answered,    after    a    moment's    re- 
fiiiiMM  ASH  DiuBKoT.  ficction.     'I  will  follow    your  ad- 

vice.'" Diderot  himself  ivrote  on 
this  very  subject ;  "  When  the 
measure  to  the  general  contents  of  his  book,  '  prc^amme  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  appeared 
and  not  merely  to  his  by  no  means  uncompli-  I  he  came  to  consult  me  as  to  which  side  he 
mentary  mention  of  Mme.  Dupre  de  Saint-Maur,  should  take.  '  Take  the  side,'  I  said  to  him, 
seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  imprisoning  '  that  no  one  else  will  take.' '' 
him  the  police  visited  Diderot's  house  and  made  '  It  was,  in  any  case,  Rousseau  who  wTote 
a  search  for  his  manuscripts.  The  unhappy  the  essay,  author  though  Diderot  may  have 
author  remained  for  twenty-eight  days  in  secret  been  of  its  paradoxical  character.  As  an 
confinement.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wrote  example  of  the  laxity,  as  well  as  the  severity 
to  D'Argen^on  begging  the  minister  to  liberate  '  of  the  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when 


1  from  a  captivity  "  in  which  he  might  make  j  Diderot  had  once  been  set  free  from  the  dungeon, 
him  die  but  could  not  make  him  live."     He  was  >  he  was  allowed,  in  his  more  commodious  place 


now  transferred  from  the  castle -dungeon  to  the  '  of  residence,  to  receive  not  only  his  wife  and 
castle  itself,  where  his  wife  and  several  of  his  |  friends,  but  also  Mme.  de  Pinsieux,  to  whom  he 
friends  were  allowed  to  visit  him,  among  others  j  was  still   attached.      One  day,   when   she  ■ 
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metaphysics  to  the  frame  of  a  weaver,  and 
thence  to  the  drama."  "Centuries  after  the 
time  of  his  existence,"  wrote  Rousseau,  in  his 
Confessions,"  when  he  had  quarrelled  with 
him,  "  this  universal  head  will  be  looked  upon 


visiting  him,  he  was  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of 
her  attire.     She  accounted  for  the  elaborateness 
of  her  toilette  by  saying  that  she  was  going  to 
an    entertainment   at    Champigny.      "Was  she 
going  alone  ?  "  he  asked.   "  Quite  alone."   "  Your 
word  of  honour ? "      '"I 
give    it    you."      Diderot 
did  not  quite  believe  in 
the     lady's     assurances, 
and  soon   after    her  de- 
parture he  climbed  over 
the    wall    of    the    park, 
hurried    to    Champigny, 
and  there  saw  Mme.  de 
Pinsieux  with  some  ad- 
mirer.     He   went   back, 
scaled  the  wall  a  second 
time,  and   became  once 
more  a  captive,  but  with 
a    heart    set   free.     "  He 
broke  for  ever,"  says  an 
indignant  moralist, "  with 
his  unworthy  mistress." 

Diderot  remained  three 
years  at  Vincennes.  He 
quitted  his  prison  in  1734, 
and  now  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  "  Encyclopje- 
dia,"  a  magnificent  liter- 
ary and  scientific  monu- 
ment,  which  alone  would 
justify  the  reputation 
he  enjoys.  It  occupied 
him,  without  absorbing 
the  whole  of  his  time,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  ; 
and  there  was  certainly 
no  other  man  who  could 
have  brought  to  the  work 
such  wide  knowledge, 
such  energy  of  style,  and 
such  prodigious  applica- 
tion. He  had  under-  statub  of  didekot, 
taken  the  articles  on  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and 

scientific  subjects,  while  he  was,  at  the  same  I  as  we  now  look  upon  the  head  of  Plato  or 
time,  in  association  with  D'Alembert,  to  go  over     Aristotle." 

theworkof  all  the  contributors.  As  regards  many  I  Apart  from  his  legitimate  work  Diderot  had 
of  the  subjects  Diderot  had  to  study  them  as  J  to  cope  with  opposition  and  persecution  of  all 
he  went  on  ;  which  his  marvellous  intuition  [  kinds.  The  Jesuits  had  proposed  their  co- 
enabled  him  to  do  with  the  best  effect.  "  Diderot,"  operation  for  the  theological  articles  of  the 
said  Grimm,  "has  naturally  the  most  encyclo-  '  "  Encyclopasdia,"  and  Diderot  had  refused  their 
psedic  head  that  ever  existed."  "  His  genius,  in  ;  offer  equally  with  a  similar  one  made  by  the 
its  sphere  of  activity,  includes  everything,"  said  I  Jansenists.  The  work  was  forthwith  denounced 
Voltaire.      "  He    passes    from    the    heights    of    as  irreligious ;    and  with   such  contributors  as 
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Diderot  and  Voltaire  it  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
have  been  otherwise,  though  it  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  the  writers  to  make  war  upon 
Faith.  Among  the  many  celebrated  authors 
who  furnished  articles  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  " 
Rousseau  may  in  particular  be  mentioned.  But 
like  most  of  the  contributors  he  wrote  only  for 
a  time,  and  chiefly  on  musical  subjects.  D'Alem- 
bert,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  all  fell  off;  Rousseau 
because  something  had  offended  him,  Voltaire  to 
write  his  own  philosophical  dictionary,  D'Alem- 
bert  because  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  work. 
"  I  am  worn  out  with  the  vexations  of  all  kinds 
brought  upon  us  by  this  work,"  wrote  D'Alem- 
bert  to  Voltaire  in  1758.  At  one  time  its 
publication  was  forbidden,  when  Catherine  II. 
offered  to  continue  it  in  Russia.  The  volumes 
were,  curiously  enough,  thrown  into  the 
Bastille ;  which,  since  they  could  be  taken 
out  again,  was  at  least  better  than  burning 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. 

Catherine  II.  granted  Diderot  a  handsome 
pension,  and  she  at  the  same  time  purchased  his 
library  for  a  large  sum.  The  empress  went  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  send  him  the  sum  of  50,000  francs, 
being  the  annual  pension  paid  in  advance  for 
fifty  years.  Touched  by  the  bounty  of  Catherine, 
Diderot  wished  to  thank  the  empress  in  person, 
and  in  the  year  1773  he  started  for  Russia.  At 
the  Hague  he  was  met  by  the  High  Chamberlain, 
Narischkin,  who,  accompanying  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  put  him  up  at  his  own  house. 
Diderot's  friend  Grimm  was  already  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  presented  Diderot  to  the 
Empress  '  Catherine,  who  received  him  in  the 


most  cordial  manner.  She  would  be  glad  to  see 
him,  she  said,  in  her  own  apartments  every  day 
from  three  to  five  or  six,  and  she  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  his  conversation.  "I  see 
him  very  often,"  she  wrote  to  Voltaire.  "  Our 
conversations  are  incessant.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary head  he  has  !  As  for  his  heart,  would 
that  all  other  men  had  one  like  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  (Grimm  and  Diderot) 
are  getting  tired  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  I 
know  that  I  could  talk  to  them  all  my  life 
without  fatigue." 

Catherine  did  her  best  to  keep  Diderot  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  he  wished  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  though  he  had  been  invited  to  stay  at 
Berlin  by  Frederick  the  Great,  he  passed 
through  Prussia  without  visiting  the  capital. 
It  has  been  before  said  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  for  Frederick. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  after  a  short  malady  died.  The  cure  of 
Saint-Roch  had  come  to  see  him,  and  Diderot 
received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  They 
talked  on  various  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
and  as  they  agreed  on  many  theological  points, 
especially  as  to  the  efHcacy  of  charity  and  good 
works,  the  cur^  ventured  to  suggest  that  if 
he  would  authorise  the  publication  of  these 
opinions,  together  with  a  retractation  of  his 
workSj  the  effect  would  be  excellent.  But 
Diderot  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither 
would  he  confess.  Nevertheless  there  was  but 
little  difficulty  in  connection  with  his  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  Saint-Roch,  where  he  was 
buried  (July,  1784)  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
There  his  remains  still  lie. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MONSEIGNEUR   AFFRE   AND    THE   INSURRECTION   OF  JUNE. 

Vht  Coortyard  of  the  Dragon— The  Natiooal  Woricshops — ^Thc  Insurrection  of  June— Monsetgneur  Affre  Shot  at  the  Barricade 

of  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine. 

terrible  incident,  which  was  nOt  the  result  of  a 
crime,  as  the  direction  of  the  shot,  the  evidence 
of  the  vicars  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  the 
grief  of  the  revolutionists  sufficiently  testified. 
The  venerable  prelate  expired  on  the  27th,  two 
days  after  he  had  been  struck.  "  May  my  blood 
be  the  last  shed  "  were  his  dying  words. 

The  successful  insurrection  of  June,  Avhich,  after 
much  slaughter,  was  suppressed,  was  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  successful  insurrection  of 
February,  after  which,  Louis  Philippe  having 
taken  flight,  the  Second  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
In  February  the  provisional  Government  had 
guaranteed  in  a  formal  manner  the  "  right  to 
labour."  Accordingly,  numbers  of  workmen 
being  without  employment,  and  capitalists  being 
unwilling  to  embark  in  new  enterprises,  or  even  in 
many  cases  to  continue  those  which  were  already 
on  foot,  national  workshops  were  opened,  in 
which  upwards  of  100,000  workmen  found  occu- 
pation and  bread.  Apart  from  the  drain  upon  the 
exchequer  caused  by  the  employment  of  these 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  inevitable  moment 
at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  close  the 
workshops  was  regarded  by  everyone  with 
alarm.  Each  workman  was  employed  one  day  out 
of  four  in  useless  labour  ;  and  the  more  prudent 
hoped  that  the  national  workshops  would  be 
closed  gradually,  and  the  men  induced  gradually 
to  seek  service  with  private  employers.  Among 
other  measures  it  was  proposed  to  colonise 
Algeria  with  the  men  out  of  work ;  and  it  was 
calculated  that  two  hundred  millions  of  francs 
would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  many  wise  economists  and 
politicians,  an  expenditure  of  two  hundred 
millions  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  menacing  army 
of  100,000  men  was  not  excessive.  Others, 
including,  it  may  be,  some  secret  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  who  did  not  object  to  a  violent 
collision,  in  which  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment might  disappear,  thought  the  workshops 
ought  to  be  closed,  and  the  men  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  national  workshops  were  at 
the  same  time  declared  to  be  nests  of  idlers, 
thieves,  and  incendiaries. 

On  the  1 7th  of  June,  after  long  and  passionate 


CLOSE  to  the  Rue  de  Turenne  is  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Dragon,  inhabited  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  even  until  now,  by  dealers  in  every  kind 
of  ironwork.  It  was  here,  in  July,  1830,  that  the  \ 
first  insurgents  of  this  particular  district  armed 
themselves  more  or  less  effectively  for  the  fray. 
The  Courtyard  of  the  Dragon  owes  its  name  to 
the  dragon  in  bronze  placed  at  the  entrance,  just 
opposite  the  Rue  Sainte-Marguerite,  in  allusion 
to  the  monster  on  which  painters  and  sculptors 
make  Sainte  Marguerite  trample.  Passing  in 
front  of  the  Courtyard  of  the  Dragon  the  Rue 
de  Rennes  runs  from  north  to  south.  The  Rue 
du  Four,  the  Rue  du  Vieux-Colombier,  and  the 
Rue  d' Assas,  are  at  the  back  of  the  Monastery  of 
the  Carmes  Dechausses — or  Shoeless  Carmelites — 
which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Rue  de  Rennes  and  the  Rue  d' Assas.  The 
Shoeless  Carmelites,  as  formed  or  reformed  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Theresa,  were  authorised  to 
establish  themselves  in  France  by  letters  patent, 
dated  June,  1610  ;  and  they  soon  enriched  them- 
selves by  the  sale  of  two  manufactured  articles 
which  they  alone  were  able  to  make  :  a  kind  of 
stucco,  known  as  Blanc  des  Carmes/which  took  the 
polish  of  marble,  and  treacle  water  ;  both  of  which 
became  very  popular  in  Paris.  The  Carmelite 
Monastery  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Paris,  founded  by  thirty  French 
archbishops  or  bishops,  and  comprising  three 
faculties:  Law,  Letters,  and  Sciences.  In  1791 
the  priests,  who  had  refused  to  swear  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Car- 
melite Monastery,  and  the  massacring  band  of 
Maillard,  and  the  wretches  under  his  orders, 
slaughtered  them  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Sept- 
ember, 1792,  together  with  all  the  prisoners,  irre- 
spectively of  age  or  sex,  who  were  confined  with 
them.  Close  to  the  altar  of  the  left  transept  is  a 
monument  enclosing  the  heart  of  Monseigneur 
Affre,  who  fell  during  the  terrible  days  of  June, 
in  1848,  at  the  formidable  barricade  of  the 
Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  as  he  was  making  a  last 
effort  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood.  In 
the  midst  of  his  exhortations  he  was  struck  in 
the  loins  by  a  stray  bullet,  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  in  despair  at  the 
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debates  in  the  Assembly,  the  inimediate  dissolu-  workshops  is  demanded  ;  but  what  is  to  become 
tion  of  the  national  workshops  was  proposed,  of  the  100,000  workmen  who  find  in  their 
The  next  day  the  workmen,  by  way  of  reply,  modest  pay  the  sole  means  of  existence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  ?  Arc 
they  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  evil  counsels  of  famine,  to 
the  suggestions  of  despair  r 
Are  they  to  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  factions  ?  ''  A  pro- 
clamation  was  at  the  same 
time  issued  to  the  workmen, 
calling  upon  them  to  be  calm, 
and  warning  them  against  the 
emissaries  of  different  political 
parties.  "  Nothing  is  any 
longer  possible  in  France," 
concluded  the  proclamation. 
"  but  the  democratic  and  social 
republic.  We  will  have  neither 
emperor  nor  king ;  nothing 
except  liberty,  equalitj-,  and 
fraternity." 

It  was  decided  in  the   first 
place     to     expel     from      the 
national  workshops,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  expelled, 
enroll  in  the  army  all  work- 
men   of   from    seventeen    to 
rs  of  age.       Other  detachments 
t  to  the  marshes  of  Sologne  in 
them,    or  to    be    employed     on 
distant    departments.      Others, 
;    sent  to  Algeria.    The  work- 
showed  no  disposition  to  adopt 
>urses    recommended  ;   and,    ac- 
expression  of  one  of  them,  they 
on   to  choose    between   famine, 
1  military  ser\itude.     Thev  \vtre 
eed,  by  famine,   but  more-  than 
:ape  was  offered  to  them.     After 
I  immense  meeting  was  held  in 
ulpice,  at  which,  after  many  im- 
les,  it  was  decided  to  meet   the 
it   six  o'clock    in  the    Place   du 
executive  commission  appointed 
lent  to  watch  over  the  peacf  of 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  couBTVARD  ur  THE  iJHAGON.  ' f "*^'  '^^  possible,  its  being  brokcu. 

ordered  General  Cavaignac,  Minister  of  War.  to 
occupy  the  Place  du  Panthft)n  the  next  morning, 
exhibited  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris  placards  in  I  June  23rd,  at  five.  But  at  six  not  a  soldier  was 
these  terms  :  "  There  is  no  unwillingness  on  our  to  be  seen,  and  the  square  was  taken  possession 
part  to  work  ;  but  useful  and  appropriate  work  '  of  by  the  people.  The  absence  of  troops  at  im- 
according  to  our  trades  is  just  what  we  cannot  portant  points  was  observed  elsewhere.  Two  pbns 
obtain.  We  call  for  it,  we  ask  for  it  with  all  our  I  had  been  discussed.  The  executive  commissioners 
force.   The  immediate  suppression  of  the  national    wished  the  troops  to  be  disseminated  in  such  a 
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manner  that  no  barricade  could  be  erected  with-    la  Bastille  to  address  some  conciliatory  words  to 

out  being  at  once  destroyed,  so  that  the  hostile    the  insurgents,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon 

popular  movement  would  be  crushed  from  the  I  them  to  abandon  the  contest  ;  and  it  was  here, 

beginning.    Cavaignac,  however,  wished 

to  be  allowed  to  mass  th"  ""•■''-■  —■""• 

beneath   his  orders,  and 

columnsof  attack  whereve 

was  represented  to  him  i 

system    Paris  would  be 

barricades,  and  the  final 

troops  cause    torrents  ol 

stern    soldier  cared   notl 

'■  As  for  the  National  Gu 

care  of  its  own  shops," 

added  ;  "  I  do  not  wish 

of  a  single  one  of  my  ct 

disarmed,"     Cavaignac  ' 

accused    of   having    pur 

the  insurrection  to  grow 

he   might  play  the  pan 

But  the  question  being  p 

one,   the    executive   com 

itself  bound  to  give  in. 

The    insurrection    had 
nor  settled  plan.     Enjoj 
of  extension  during  the 
it   had    spread    rapidly 
city,  extending  in  a  semi 
CI  OS    St.    Lazare    on    tl 
to  the  Pantheon  on  the  1 
seemed  to  be  the  Place 
and  its  strategic  object  tc 
the   Hotel  de  ViUe.     Ii 
vaignac's  sarcasm  about  t 
and  their  shops,   the   ^ 
played  a  very  active  part 
sion  of  the  insurrection.  C 
entrusted   the  command 
right  bank  and  the  bouU 
Lamoriciere,  on  the  left 
Daumesuil,andaround 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
Bedeau.     He  himself 
took  charge  of  a  few 
battalions  in  the  Fau- 
bourg du  Temple,  not 
far  from  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille. 

It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  first 
day  that  Monseigneur 
Affre,  accompanied  by 
his  two  Grand  Vicars, 
went  to  the  Place  de  tounTVAMu  or  the  i.kai;un.  terrible  5laughter,brought  to  an  und. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


SOME  OCCUPANTS  OF   MONTPARNASSE. 


The  Boulevard  Montparnasse— The  Cemeter)*— Father  Loriquet— Hig^fippe  Moreau— Sainte-Bcave. 


TO  return  to  the  Carmelite  Monastery  and  the 
Rue  de  Rennes,  which  continues  its  course 
until  it  reaches  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse.  This 
boulevard  is  a  section  of  the  road  round  Paris, 
formed  under  Louis  XV.,  together  with  all  the 
southern  boulevards,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent. 
Until  recently  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  was 
full  of  restaurants  and  dancing-places,  among 
the  latter  the  most  celebrated  being  La  Grande 
Chaumi^re,  much  patronised  by  students  in 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  Gavarni. 
Since  the  construction  of  the  great  terminus  of 
the  Western  Railway  the  boulevard  in  question 
has  become  transformed.  It  has  been  invaded  by 
industry  and  commerce.  The  hovels,  booths, 
and  public  gardens  of  former  days  have  been 
replaced  by  well-built  houses,  many  of  which, 
with  the  studios  attached  to  them,  are  occupied 
by  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  name  of  this  boulevard  has  a  genuine 
literary  origin.  The  land  was  given  in  the  six- 
teenth centur)',  with  the  high  ground  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  to  the  scholars  of  the 
different  Paris  colleges,  who  assembled  on  its 
slopes  and  summit  to  read  poems,  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  literature  and  art.  The  height  of  the 
so-called  "mount''  is  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  roof  of  the  railway  station  ;  but  the  rail- 
way line  is  itself  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  boulevard.  The  region  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus has  its  theatre  and  its  cemetery.  At 
the  former  many  a  dramatic  author,  after- 
wards to  become  celebrated,  has  brought  out 
his  first  piece  ;  in  the  latter  numbers  of  writers 
and  painters  who,  without  perhaps  failing  in  their 
art,  failed  in  life,  have  found  repose,  with  the 
poet  Hegesippe  Moreau  among  them.  Here, 
too,  lie  Henri  Regnault,  the  young  painter  who 
was  killed  in  the  sortie  towards  Buzenval  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1871  ;  the  surgeon  Lisfranc, 
self-declared  rival  of  the  illustrious  Dupuytren, 
whom,  in  his  lectures,  he  used  freely  to  describe 
as  *'  This  brigand  from  over  the  water  "  (Lisfranc 
was  attached  to  the  Charite  on  the  left  bank, 
Dupuytren  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  island)  ; 
Father  Lor iquet,  author  of  the  celebrated  **  History 
of  France,-'  in  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  repre-  , 
sented  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Louis  XVIIL,  ' 


in  whose  name  he  gains  important  victories ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  famous  critic  ;  Baron  Gerard, 
the  painter  ;  Rude,  the  sculptor  ;  Orfila,  the  great 
chemist,  who  discovered  arsenic  in  the  body  of 
M.  Lafarge — whereupon  Raspail,  the  chemist 
retained  for  the  defence,  declared  that  he  would 
find  as  much  arsenic  in  a  pair  of  old  window 
curtains  ;  the  four  sergeants  of  Rochelle,  whose 
unhappy  fate  has  been  told  in  connection  with 
Bicetre,  where  for  a  time  they  were  confined; 
the  philosopher  JoufFroy,  and  the  famous  writer 
on  political  and  religious  subjects,  Montalembert. 

Hegesippe  Moreau,  just  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  tenants  of  the  Montpar- 
nasse cemetery,  was  the  author  of  a  terrible 
poem,  **  To  Hunger," — ^with  which  he  was  only 
too  intimately  acquainted.  But  his  reputation 
rests  on  a  collection  of  poems  gracefully  entitled 
"  Le  Myosotis." 

Father  Lor  iquet  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able historians  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Holding  individually,  perhaps,  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Jesuits  collectively  by  their  enemies, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  resolved  in 
his  "  History  of  France  "  to  work  according  to  the 
motto  of  his  Order,  "  Ad  major  em  Dei  gioriam^^ 
he  rearranged  the  historical  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  accord,  not  with  what  did  happen,  but 
with  what  in  his  opinion  ought  to  have  happened 
— a  mode  of  writing  history  not  indeed  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  work  was  published  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  and,  according  to  the  title- 
page,  was  expressly  designed  **  for  the  instruction 
of  youth."  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  certain 
ultra-religious  boarding  schools,  where  no 
words  are  looked  upon  as  so  odious  as  those  of 
"  Revolution  "  and  "  RepuWic." 

Speaking  of  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, this  strange  historian  writes :  "  Louis  XVL 
did  not  think  it  just  or  politic  to  take  the  part 
of  rebels,  who  claimed  rights  for  subjects  against 
kings.  But  sacrificing  inopportunely  his  own 
intelligence  to  that  which  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised among  his  councillors,  he  acknowledgol 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America'^  (vol.  ii.,  p.  129). 

Here  are  some  more  extracts  from  this  curious 
work  : — 
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**  Louis  XVI.  committed  the  fault  of  tolerating 
an  illegal  meeting  of  factious  persons  in  the 
Tennis  Court.  He  should  have  known  that  a  few 
drops  of  impure  blood  shed  in  time  are  the 
salvation  of  empires  (page  130). 

*'  In  the  midst  of  convulsive  movements  the 
assembly,  after  a  splendid  repast,  held  the  mid- 
night meeting  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August.  There,  without 
discussion,  without  deliberation,  inspired  solely 
by  the  vapours  of  wine,  it  decreed  a  number  of 
unjust  things  against  landed  proprietors  and  the 
owners  of  feudal  rights  (page  144). 

**  It  was  the  evening  of  the  Sth  of  October.  The 
most  alarming  news  was  being  circulated  in 
Versailles.  The  days  of  the  royal  family,  above 
all  those  of  the  queen,  were  seriously  menaced. 
The  aim  of  the  conspirators  was,  by  intimidating 
Louis  XVI.,  to  compel  him  to  fly  and  quit  the 
throne,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to 
seize.  But  the  king  having  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  flight,  the  duke  and  his  accomplices 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  assassination.  It 
was  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  that  the 
horrible  plot  was  prepared.  At  daybreak  the 
signal  was  given.  Thirty  thousand  assassins, 
intoxicated  with  wine  and  debauchery,  threw 
themselves  into  the  palace,  calling  out,  *  Long 
live  our  Orleans  King !  *  (page  146). 

**  Bonaparte,  having  by  his  crimes  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  was  proclaimed  emperor."  In 
his  narrative  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  Father 
Loriquet  compares  the  French  to  Pharaoh's 
Egyptians  lost  in  the  snow  instead  of  being 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  Fontainebleau, 
in  1 8 14,  when  the  allies  were  approaching  Paris, 
Napoleon,  according  to  the  historian  in  question, 
was  suddenly  informed  by  his  generals  that  he 
was  no  longer  emperor,  and  that  France  had  a 
king.  "  This  information  made  him  shed  many 
tears,  and  he  only  seemed  to  be  consoled  when 
the  allies  ceded  to  him  the  little  island  of  Elba 
with  an  income  of  6,000,000  francs." 

The  poet  Hegesippe  Moreau  had  but  little  in 
common  with  the  Jesuit  father  whose  last  resting- 
place  he  shares.  As  a  writer  he  is  remem- 
bered solely  by  the  volume  of  poems  previously 
referred  to,  called  "Le  Myosotis."  As  a  man, 
little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was 
miserably  poor — obliged,  during  one  period  of  his 
life,  to  sleep  in  the  trees  of  the  Champs  filysees 
and  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  a  touching 
letter  of  his,  preserved  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
he  tells  his  correspondent  how,  being  invited  to 
a  fashionable  evening  party,  he  found   nothing 


there  to  eat  but  a  little  fruit  jelly,  when  he  had 
hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dining.  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  position  of  that  unfortunate 
young  man  in  M.  Ponsard's  Honneur  et  Argent 
who  exclaims  pathetically  :  "  Je  porte  des  gants 
blancs,  et  je  n'ai  pas  dine ! " — *'  I  have  white  gloves 
on  and  IVe  had  no  dinner  !  "  One  terrible  in- 
cident is  related  of  Hegesippe  Moreau.  During 
the  cholera  year  of  1832  he  was  carried  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  caused  solely  by  hunger,  to  the 
hospital  of  La  Charite,  where,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  the  epidemic  and  dying  of  it,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  the  sheets  of  a  cholera  patient 
who  had  but  lately  expired.  Contagion,  how- 
ever, spared  him,  and  wanting  nothing  but  food 
and  rest  he  was  soon  restored  to  health.  On 
leaving  the  hospital  he  walked  on  foot  to  his 
native  town  of  Provins,  where,  such  was  the 
unpractical  character  of  his  mind,  he  not  only 
started  a  journal,  but  a  journal  in  verse.  Diogenes 
it  was  called,  and  his  only  reason  for  starting  it 
in  the  little  town  of  Provins,  where  it  could  not 
possibly  find  a  sufficient  number  of  readers, 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  had  influence  and 
credit  at  a  local  printing-office,  where  he  had 
at  one  time  been  employed  as  proof-reader. 
Diogenes  had  doubtless  been  suggested  by  the 
Nemesis  of  Barthelemy,  which,  however,  was 
published  not  in  a  little  provincial  town,  but  at 
Paris.  Only  a  few  numbers  of  Diogenes  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  his  rage  at  not  being  appreciated 
the  satirist  filled  his  dying  number  with  the 
bitterest  attacks  on  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  This  led  to  a  duel,  and  obliged  him  once 
more  to  quit  Provins  for  Paris. 

It  is  related  of  Hegesippe  Moreau  that  in  the 
revolutionary  days  of  1830,  fighting  at  the 
barricades,  he  wounded  a  Swiss  soldier,  and 
then,  taking  pity  on  the  man,  gave  him  his 
own  coat,  to  enable  him  to  get  away  in  disguise. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  to  a  writer  enjoying  far 
more  celebrity  than  either  the  graceful  poet 
Hegesippe  Moreau  or  the  grotesque  historio- 
grapher. Father  Loriquet.  It  was  probably  from 
his  English  mother  that  Sainte-Beuve  derived 
that  taste  for  certain  English  poets,  with  Cowper, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  among  them,  whom 
he  attempted  to  imitate  in  his  earliest  flights. 
His  mother,  having  been  left  a  widow,  sent 
him  for  preliminary  study  to  the  College  of 
Boulogne,  his  native  town  ;  afterwards  trans- 
ferring him,  for  the  completion  of  his  general 
education,  to  Paris.  At  length  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  urged  by  his  mother, 
who   is    said    to   have    distrusted   the    literary 
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aspirations  which  her  son  had  already  manifested. 
But  after  waiting  for  a  year  as  assistant-physician 
at  the  hospital  of  Saint-Louis,  he  felt  that  he  had 
missed  his  true  vocation,  and,  without  com- 
pletely abandoning  medicine,  wrote  a  series  of 
historical,  philosophical,  and  critical  articles  for 
the  Globcy  directed  at  that  time  by  M.  Dubois, 
formerly  one  of  his  professors.  Sainte-Beuve  was 
then  living  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  a  few  doors 
from  the  house  inhabited  by  Victor  Hugo ; 
and  when  the  latter  changed  his  abode  and 
installed  himself  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs,  accident  once  more  threw  Sainte-Beuve 
within  easy  distance  of  the  poet.  Community 
of  literary  taste  produced  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance between  the  neighbours,  and  Sainte-Beuve 
took  part  in  the  new  intellectual  movement  of 
which  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander  Dumas  were 
the  originators  and  chiefs.  The  New  School, 
breaking  from  classical  traditions,  turned  back 
its  attention  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  a  group  of  wTiters  greatly  obscured  by  the 
literary  lustre  of  the  two  centuries  which 
followed.  Sainte-Beuve  set  himself  to  study 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  ;  and  in  due  time  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  had  not 
studied  them  in  vain.  The  Academy  having,  in 
1827,  proposed  as  the  subject  of  its  Prize  for 
Eloquence  a  **  Picture  of  French  Poetry  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  Daunou  persuaded  the  critic 
of  the  Globe  to  compete,  and  placed  at  the  young 
man's  disposition  his  own  rich  library.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  essay  did  not  gain  the  prize.  But  it 
was  published  by  its  author,  who  printed  with  it 
an  edition  of  the  "  Selected  Works  "  of  Ronsard  ; 
and  the  work,  which  the  Academy  had  rejected, 
took  rank  ultimately  as  the  first  authority  on  the 
period  of  French  literature  with  which  it  deals. 

Whilst  throwing  himself  into  romanticism 
Sainte-Beuve  was  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the 
New  School,  though  he  could  not  himself,  as 
poet,  avoid  the  very  faults  against  which  he  had 
warned  others.  In  reference  to  Victor  Hugo's 
*'  Odes  and  Ballads  "  he  wrote  as  follows  :  **  M. 
Hugo's  first  inspiration  is  invariably  true  and 
profound  ;  the  whole  mischief  arises  from  ex- 
travagant similes,  frequent  digressions,  and  over- 
refinement  of  analysis.  .  .  .  There  are  forced 
metaphors,  moreover,  improprieties  of  language, 
ellipses  in  the  series  of  ideas,  and  prosaic  passages 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  dazzling  poetry." 
Victor  Hugo  was  naturally  not  delighted  with 
this  criticism.  But  he  encouraged  the  critic,  and 
persuaded  him  to  publish  his  **  Poesies  de  Joseph 
Delorme,"  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  read  him 


some  specimens.  Having  once  taken  up  with 
romanticism,  Sainte-Beuve  went  at  least  as  far 
as  his  master,  and  committed  precisely  those  faults 
which  he  had  censured ;  for  eccentric  lines,  prosak 
phrases,  and  outrageous  metaphors  abound  in  his 
collection,  although  these  eccentricities,  far  from 
injuring  the  volume,  seem  to  have  caused  its 
success.  People  who  liked  everything  that  was 
odd  or  audacious  read  the  book,  and  praised  it  for 
faults  at  which  scholars  would  knit  their  brows. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  opened  a  new  sphere 
of  activity  to  Sainte-Beuve.     Hitherto   he  had 
occupied  himself  little  with  politics  ;  but  now  he 
plied  his  pen  freely  in  tho  Globe  as  a  supporter 
of  those  principles  of  humanitarianism  so  strongly 
championed  by  Pierre  Leroux,  who  had  become 
director  of  the  journal  in  question.   Subsequently 
he  undertook  a  political  campaign  in  the  National, 
with  Armand  Carrel.     In  his  various  writings, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  newspapers,  he  showed 
himself  inconstant  to  any  fixed  principles.     His 
whole  life,  in  fact,  was  composed  of  intellectual 
changes  and  variations.     These,  however,  were 
simply  the  outcome  of  a  mind  curious  to  fathom 
all  kinds  of  ideas,  to  penetrate  within  them,  in 
order  to  extract  from  them  their  sap  or  their 
honey.     Approaching  the  teachers  in   order  to 
appreciate  them  as  well  as  their  doctrines,  he 
made  himself  their  pupil,  sat  at  their  feet,  and 
quitted  them  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
analysis.      He    himself   was  quite   conscious  of 
this  tendency,  and  confessed  that  even  when  he 
entered  Victor  Hugo^s  school  of  romanticism  he 
only  assumed  as  much  of  that  enthusiasm  as 
might  be  expected   to  characterise   a   devotee. 
If,  however,  he  was  on  this,  and  on  other  similar 
occasions,  consciously  insincere,  his  fault  is  largely 
redeemed  by  the  genuine  ardour  with  which  he 
played  the  neophyte  at  each  fresh  initiation  ;  by 
the  respect  which  he  always  entertained  for  his 
masters,  even  after  he  had  changed  them  ;  and  by 
the  universality  of  the  knowledge  which  he  de- 
rived from  these  studies,  pursued,  as  they  were, 
in  a  spirit  of  adventure  or  of  intellectual  specu- 
lation.   He  sketches  his  own  character  admirably 
in  some  advice  which  he  gave  to  a  young  man  in 
1864 ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  he  was  con- 
sciously proposing  himself  as  an  example  :  *•  Seek 
the  most  noble  friendships,"  he  wrote,  "  and  bring 
to  them  the  benevolence  and  sincerity  of  an  open 
soul,   desirous,   above   all   things,  of  admiring : 
pour   into   criticism  —  emulous    sister  of    your 
poetry — your  ardour,  sympathy,  and  all  that  is 
purest   in  your  nature  ;  eulogise,  lay  your  elo- 
quence at  the  service  of  new  talents,  usually  so 
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much  contested  and  combated,  and  do  not  for- 
sake them  until  the  day  when  they  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  right  path  and  falsify  their 
promises  :  after  that  treat  them  with  reserve. 
Incessantfy  vary  your  studies,  cuUivate  your 
mind  in  every  direction ;  do  not  narrow  your- 
self to  one  party,  one  school,  or  one  idea  ;  let  it 
see  the  dawn  break  on  every  horizon  ;  maintain 
your  independence  and  your  dignity  ;  lend  your- 


Beuve  adopted  on  one  occasion  a  course  which 
many  would  have  considered  the  reverse  of 
romantic.  Challenged  to  a  duel  by  M.  Lecaze 
for  words  which  he  had  uttered  in  the  Senate, 
he  replied  that  he  would  fight  his  adversary'  with 
no  other  weapon  than  that  with  which  they  were 
both  ^miliar — the  pen. 

The  death  of  Sainte-Beuve  was  preceded  by 
cruei   bodily  tortures,  and,  as   he  saw  his  end 


self  for  a  time,  if  necessary',  but  do  not  give 
yourself  away.  Remain  judicious  and  clear,  sigh  ted 
even  in  your  weaker  moments  ;  and  even  if  you 
do  not  sa}'  the  is'hole  truth,  never  utter  what 
is  false.  Never  allow  fatigue  to  lay  a  hold  up- 
on you  ;  never  feel  that  you  have  attained  your 
goal.  At  the  age  when  others  are  reposing  or 
relaxing  themselves,  redouble  your  courage  and 
ardour ;  recommence  like  a  novice,  run  your 
career  a  second  time,  renew  yourself"  Such  was 
precisely  the  course  which  Sainte-Beuve  himself 
followed.  When  he  wrote  the  above  lines  he 
was  reviewing  his  own  life. 
Votary  of  romanticism  as  he  had  been,  Sainte- 


approaching,  he  took  precautions  to  keep  the 
priests  away  from  his  bedside,  and  to  divest  his 
interment  of  all  solemnity.  By  his  testamentary 
wishes  none  of  the  associations  to  which  he 
belonged,  neither  the  Academy  nor  the  Senate, 
was  to  be  represented  at  his  funeral ;  and  no 
oration  was  to  be  pronounced  over  his  tomb. 
''  Finally,"  he  added,  "  I  wish  to  be  carried 
straight  from  my  home  to  the  cemetery  of 
Montparnasse,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  vault 
where  my  mother  lies,  without  passing  through 
the  church,  which  I  could  not  do  without  vio- 
lating my  sentiments."  His  dying  dirtctions 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
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Z#  "5/0r/"— Longchamps^Venailles  Races— FonUtnebleau— The  Seine— Swimming  Batlis— The  Art  of  Book-coUectioc^ 


THE  Seine  at  Paris  is  the  scene  not  of  much 
boating,  but  of  a  good  deal  of  swimming. 
Baths  on  the  Thames  have  never  been  successful : 
they  abound  on  the  Seine,  and  the  Parisians, 
whatever  they  may  be  as  boatmen — "  canotiers," 
to  use  their  own  word-— excel  as  swimmers. 

The  French  are  not  naturally  a  sporting  nation. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  our  English  word  for  their  pastimes  ; 
and  their  spelling  of  sportsman  as  "sport- 
man  "  is  somewhat  indicative  of  their  generally 
unsuccessful  imitation  of  English  sports. 

The  French  are  themselves  conscious  of  the 
failure  of  this  imitation.  "  Sport,"  says  a  French 
writer,  "is  an  English  word  which  signifies 
literally  relaxation,  distraction,  and  which  the 
English  employ,  by  extension,  to  designate  the 
pleasures  to  which  powerful  aristocrats  or 
opulent  citizens  abandon  themselves  as  a  re- 
laxation from  the  serious  labours  of  political 
life  or  the  absorbing  occupations  of  commerce. 
In  "sport"  they  include  large  hunts  and  shooting 
expeditions  such  as  can  be  practised  on  vast 
estates,  together  with  betting,  which  involves 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  riding  and  driving, 
fencing,  boxing,  swimming,  skating  ;  everything 
which  calls  into  play  the  forces  and  energy  of 
the  body,  to  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  mental 
activity. 

"We  have  adopted  the  word  and  attempted 
the  thing.  But  independently  of  the  fact  that 
our  French  society  lacks  some  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  which,  in  this  respect,  English  society 
possesses,  we  have  done  what  imitators  gener- 
ally do :  we  have  diminished,  sometimes  even 
travestied  the  model.  Large  aristocratic  hunts 
have  become  impossible  on  our  democratic  and 
parcelled-out  soil.  Well-bred  horses  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  the  instability  of 
fortunes  is  an  obstacle  to  fine  stables.  The  most 
reckless  of  our  millionaires  only  hazard  a  few 
thousand  francs  in  the  way  of  bets,  and  it 
is  now  generally  understood  that  when  a  "louis"  is 
spoken  of  on  the  turf,  the  ambitious  word  must 
be  translated  into  the  more  modest  expression, 
"  twenty  sous."  .  .  .  Even  fencing  is  aban- 
doned to  fiction  and  the  stage.     Duellists  who 


are  at  all  serious  must  go  beyond  the  frontier 
to  find  a  ground  which  will  place  combatanrs 
and  seconds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French 
law.  The  police-court  of  the  nineteenth  centui}- 
is  perhaps  more  dreaded  than  was  the  scaffold 
of  Richelieu." 

Parisian  summers,  this  same  writer  goes  on  to 
observe,  are  on  the  whole  too  cold  for  bathing, 
and  Parisian  winters  toolhot  for  skating. 

Unquestionably  horse-racing  has  taken  a 
certain  hold  on  the  French,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  crowds  who  frequent  the  most  popular  races 
do  not  confine  their  attention,  or  their  con- 
versation, to  the  horses  or  the  stakes^  but  regard 
the  event  principally  as  a  fete. 

It  is  at  the  hippodrome  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
(or  Longchamps,  as  it  is  also  called)  that  the 
most  largely  attended  races  occur.  A  minimum 
charge  of  a  franc  is  made  for  admission,  to  stand 
or  walk  about  outside  the  ropes  which  mark 
off  the  course.  For  the  reserved  places  higher 
prices  are  charged :  five  francs  to  the  pavilions, 
twenty  francs  to  the  weighing  enclosure,  fiftetm 
francs  for  a  one-horse  carriage,  twenty  francs 
for  a  carriage  with  more  than  one  horse,  and  so 
on.  The  races  of  La  Marche  are  in  the  form  of 
steeple-chases.  The  Chateau  de  La  Marche 
stands  in  a  park  at  a  short  distance  from  Vilie 
d'Avray  and  Saint-Cloud ;  and  it  is  in  the  park 
that  the  races  take  place. 

The  races  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  are  less 
i^shionable  than  those  of  Longchamps  and  of 
La  Marche,  perhaps  because  the  approach  to 
Vincennes  through  crowded  streets  is  less  at- 
tractive than  the  drive  through  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  races  of  Chantilly,  founded  in  1S34 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  of  Nemours,  are  run  twice  a  year  on 
the  spacious  meadows  which  extend  right 
and  left  of  the  magnificent  stables  of  the 
chateau  of  the  Condes.  The  first  races  are 
fixed  for  the  second  fortnight  of  May.  The 
later  series,  those  of  the  autumn  meeting,  are 
held  in  September  and  October.  The  last  race  of 
the  season  is  for  the  grand  prize  of  the  Jockey 
Club.      The  racecourse  of   Chantilly   descrilxi 
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ellipsis  measuring  some  2,000  metres.  Several 
stands  have  been  erected  opposite  the  stables : 
prices  of  admission  to  the  various  places  as  at 
P^aris.  At  Chantilly  are  the  principal  training 
establishments. 

The  Versailles  races  are  run  on  the  plain  of 
Satory,  where  Napoleon  III.  held  some  of  his 
mo9t  brilliant  reviews.  They  take  place  in  May 
a.nd  June. 

At  Fontainebleau  the  races  are  run  on  a  course 
cut  through  the  part  of  the  forest  known  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Solle.  From  various  woody 
heights  the  spectator,  well  protected  from  the 
sun,  can  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the  running. 
Shooting  is  practised  at  a  club  in  the  little  town 
of  Argenteuil,  close  to  Paris,  where  the  society 
of  Parisian  Riflemen  is  established.  Candidates 
duly  proposed  and  seconded  are  put  up  for 
election,  and,  if  admitted,  pay  ten  francs  entrance 
money  and  an  annual  subscription  of  fifty  francs. 
The  organ  of  the  society  is  the  well-known  sport- 
ing paper,  t\iQ  Journal  des  Chasseurs, 

The  canotiers  and  canotieres  of  the  Seine  are 
counted  by  thousands.  They  all  seem  to  row 
more  for  amusement  than  for  exercise  and 
pace.  The  principal  ports  of  the  Parisian  navy 
are  Charenton  above  bridge,  and  Asniferes  below. 
Charenton  may  be  reached  by  the  Lyons  Rail- 
^vay  :  the  charming  Asniferes  (famous  for  its  balls) 
by  the  Saint-Germain  and  Versailles  line.  The 
water-side  restaurants  are  organised  in  view  of 
the  canotiers,  and  appeal  specially  to  this  floating 
population. 

If  the  Seine  is  remarkable  for  its  swimming 
baths  and,  at  some  little  distance  on  each  side 
of  Paris,  for  its  innumerable  boats  with  rowers 
and  rowed  in  gay  fantastic  costumes,  one  bank 
of  the  Seine,  the  left,  is  celebrated  for  its  stalls 
of  second-hand  books.  It  was  at  a  curiosity  shop 
on  one  of  the  quays  of  the  left  bank  that  Balzac's 
"  Peau  de  Chagrin"  or  "  Chagreen  Skin"  was  offered 
for  sale.  It  was  at  a  neighbouring  bookstall  that 
the  poor  student  in  the  "  Vie  de  Boheme  "  sold 
his  Greek  books  for  little  more  than  the  price  of 
waste  paper  in  order  to  buy  medicine  for  the 
dying  mistress  of  his  friend.  It  is  not  at  the 
bookstalls  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  that  one  would 
look  for  the  rarest  editions,  though  rare  editions 
may  here  be  found.  There  are  connoisseurs  who 
seem  to  spend  every  day  and  all  day  long  at 
the  bookstalls  of  the  quay  ;  resembling  the  cele- 
brated English  bibliophile.  Lord  Spencer,  who 
remained  an  entire  year  at  Rome,  visiting 
neither  St.  Peter's,  nor  the  Coliseum,  nor  the 
Vatican,  but  only  the  old  bookshops.    When  he 


had  once  found  the  Martial  of  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz  dated  1473  he  went  straight  back  to 
London.  Such  a  passion  looks  like  insanity  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  respectable,  innocent  kind  of 
madness.  To  have  a  genuine  passion  for  books 
is  to  care  neither  for  cards,  nor  for  good  living, 
nor  for  useless  luxury,  nor  for  racehorses,  nor 
for  political  intrigues,  nor  for  ruinous  love 
affiairs.  The  bibliophile  is  never  troubled  by  the 
storms  of  political  life.  Pixericourt,  the  author 
of  thirty  amusing  or  terrible  novels,  would  be 
forgotten  in  France  but  for  the  rare  editions 
that  he  collected  in  his  library,  and  which  after 
his  death  did  more  for  his  reputation,  at  the 
sale  of  his  books,  than  all  his  works  of  fiction 
had  done.  Few  writers  of  the  day  grudged  him 
his  talent  or  his  success  ;  but  many  envied  him 
his  "Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  given  to  the 
monk  Laurence  **by  his  very  humble  servant, 
Pierre  Corneille."  His  Elzevirs  and  Basker- 
villes,  for  which  Holland  and  China  had  fur- 
nished their  rarest  paper,  England  and  France 
their  best  engravers,  Russia  and  Morocco  their 
incomparable  leather,  filled  amateurs  with 
enthusiasm.  A  great  French  book-collector, 
Grolier,  had  adopted  this  motto,  "For  myself 
and  my  friends."  Charles  Nodier  wrote  for 
Pixericourt  an  epigraph  to  be  inscribed  inside 
his  books  which,  if  somewhat  selfish,  was  at 
least  true : 

Tel  est  le  triste  sort  de  tout  livre  pr€t6, 
Souvent  il  est  perdu,  toujours  il  est  gftt6.* 

The  bookstall-keeper  acquires  gradually  a 
knowledge  of  the  finest  or,  if  not  the  finest, 
the  most  curious  editions ;  and  he  would  be 
but  a  poor  dealer  were  he  unable  to  judge  of 
their  value.  At  one  time  the  Pont-Neuf  was 
full  of  bookshops  ;  and  the  second-hand  dealers 
in  books  had  their  stalls  in  the  Cite,  close  to 
Notre  Dame  and  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  as 
well  as  on  the  Place  de  Graves.  But  they  are 
now  nearly  all  to  be  found  on  the  parapets  of 
the  left  bank. 

The  picture-dealers,  at  one  time  numerous  on 
the  quays  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  have  for 
years  past  been  gradually  disappearing.  It  was  in 
the  curiosity  shop  already  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Balzac's"  Peau  de  Chagrin"  that  a  certain 
Christ,  by  Raphael,was  supposed  to  be  kept  hidden 
away  like  a  treasure.  That,  however,  was  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  ;  and  no  masterpieces  by 
Raphael  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  curiosity  shops 

*  This  is  the  sad  lot  of  every  book  that  is  lent :  often  it  is  lost,  always 
spoilt. 
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of  the  left  bank.  The  one  place  for  buying 
and  selling  pictures  is  the  Hotel  Drouot,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Here  pictures 
are  sold    by   auction   at   the   hands  of   official 


pictures,  when  Murillo's  "  Conception  "  was  pur- 
chased  by  the  Government  for  the  Square  Room 
of  the  Louvre,  nearly  30,000  francs  commission 
had  to  be  paid  independently  of  the  586,000  francs. 


1    HOOKSTALLS. 


auctioneers  and  authorised  brokers.  In  addition 
to  the  purchase- money  five  percent,  must  be  paid 
ill  the  way  of  fees  and  for  the  cost  of  the  sale. 
This  charge  is  thought  exorbitant,  and  it  has  not 
been  forgotten  that  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's 


which  was  the  adjudicated  price.  The  sales 
about  to  take  place  are  announced  on  the  walU 
of  the  Hotel  Drouot  ;  also  in  the  columns  o( 
certain  journals,  such  as  the  Mom'lenr  des  I'enUs 
or  the  Chronique  dcs  Arts. 
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FENCING    SCHOOLS. 

Fencing   in   France— A  National    Art— Some    Extracts    from  the  Writings  of  M.   Legouv6,  One  of  its   Chief  Exponents- 

The  Old  Style  of  Fencing  and  the  New. 


FENCING  is  in  England  the  pastime  of  a 
few  amateurs  ;  in  France  it  is  a  national  j 
art.  An  ingenious  reason  has  been  adduced  by 
M.  Legouve  why .  proficiency  with  the  rapier 
should  be  acquired  by  everyone.  "  The  sword," 
he  writes,  **  possesses  the  finest  of  all  advantages  : 
it  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  you  can 
avenge  yourself  without  an  effusion  of  blood. 
What  is  nobler  for  a  man  of  chivalry  and  skill 
when  he  finds  himself  confronting  the  man 
who  has  offended  him,  and  whom  he  is  privileged 
to  kill,  than  at  once  to  punish  this  adversary  and 
to  spare  his  life — to  disarm  him,  that  is  to  say." 

It  is  in  his  character  of  dramatic  author, 
however,  that  M.  Legouve  chiefly  values  duelling. 
"  What  would  become  of  us  wretched  playwrights 
without  the  sword-duel  ?  "  he  asks.  "  The  pistol 
is  a  brutal  contrivance,  suitable  only  to  dark 
melodramas  and  to  denouements.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  think  could  be  done  in  a  comedy  with  a 
man  who  haply  had  received  a  bullet  wound  ? 
He  is  no  longer  good  for  anything.  But  if  he  has 
been  wounded  with  a  sword,  he  returns  two 
minutes  afterwards  with  his  hand  thrust  in 
the  folds  of  his  waistcoat  and  an  attempted 
smile  on  his  face.  The  young  woman  says 
to  him,  *  How  pale  you  are !  *  *  I,  made- 
moiselle ? '  Then  the  end  of  a  bandage  is 
somehow  perceived.  *  Gracious  heavens !  you 
have  been  fighting  a  duel,*  she  exclaims."  M. 
Legouve  must  now  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  his  own  language  :  "  Ah  !  Tadmirable  verbe 
que  le  verbe  se  hattre !  Tous  les  temps  en 
sont  bons.  Vous  voiis  hattez?  battez-vous.  I 
. .  .  Ne  vous  battez  pas  .^  .  .  .  Et  comme  il  va  bien 
avec  les  exclamations:  ^  Mon  ami !  par  -  grdce  ! 
Monsieur^  vous  etes  un  Idche !  .  ,  .  Arthur ! 
Arthur  !  ,  .  .  Je  me  jette  a  tes  pt'cds  f^  Speak 
not  to  me  of  dramatic  writing  without  those  two 
indispensable  collaborators  :  love  and  the  sword,  i 

'*  Fencing  interests  me,  moreover,  simply  as  an 
observer.  A  fencing-school  is  a  theatre  at  which 
as  many  amusing  characters  may  be  seen  as 
on  any  stage.  First  of  all  there  is  a  class  of 
fencers  who  do  not  fence  and  never  will.  Then 
there  are  the  men  who  fence  in  order  to  reduce 
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their  bulk  ;  who  hav'e  been  told  by  their  doctor 
or  their  wife  that  they  are  too  fat,  and  who, 
after  sweating  like  oxen,  blowing  like  seals, 
steaming  like  boiled  puddings,-  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  tell  you  in  the  calmest  manner  that 
they  have  been  fencing. 

"  Then  there  are  the  fencing-masters,  or  pro- 
fessors of  fencing,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called. 
They  are  generally  gay,  good-natured,  well- 
meaning  fellows,  devoted  body  and  soul  to  their 
pupils,  especially  to  those  pupils  who  have  done 
them  the  honour  to  kill  someone  in  mortal 
combat.  Their  weak  point  is  said  to  be  vera- 
city ;  not  on  all  occasions,  but  whenever  they 
have  the  foil  in  hand.  *'  I  have  never,"  says 
M.  Legouve,  "  met  a  single  fencer  who  would 
not — say  once  every  year — deny  that  he  had 
been  touched  when  the  hit  was  palpable.  It  is 
so  easy  to  say  *  I  did  not  feel  it,*  and  a  hit  not 
recognised  does  not  count.  Ah,  if  we  dramatists 
could  only  annul  hisses  by  saying :  *  I  did  not 
hear  them  !  * 

"  My  first  professor,"  continues  M.  Legouve, 
"was  an  old  master  known  as  P^re  Dularviez. 
He  had  a  daughter  of  whom  he  was  exceed- 
ingly proud.  She  was  employed  in  a  milliner's 
shop,  which  caused  her  father  some  uneasiness 
as  to  her  possible  conduct.  There  was  nothing 
to  justify  his  uneasiness,  but  he  was  uneasy. 
At  last,  unable  to  rest,  he  wrapped  himself 
up  in  a  cloak  and  took  up  his  position  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Traversiere,  close  to 
the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  where  his  daughter 
worked.  *You  may  imagine*  he  said  to  us, 
'  how  my  heart  beat  when  I  saw  her  appear. 
I  approached  her,  and  averting  my  face,  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  a  graceful  little'  compliment 
which  I  had  invented  for  the  occasion.  O  joy  ! 
she  turned  round  and  administered  to  me  with 
all  her  might  a  box  on  the  ear.  I  guarded 
myself  eji  tierce  and  said  :  *  My  child,  you  are 
truly  virtuous.* 

"  Fencing  has,  moreover,  its  utilitarian  value. 
It  teaches  you  to  judge  men.  With  the  foil  in 
hand  no  dissimulation  is  possible.  After  five 
minutes  of  foil-play  the  false  varnish  of  mundane 
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hypocrisy  falls  and  trickles  away  with  the  perspira- 
tion :  instead  of  the  polished  man  of  the  world, 
with  yellow  gloves  and  conventional  phrases,  you 
have  before  you  the  actual  man,  a  calculator  or 
a  blunderer,  weak  or  firm,  wily  or  ingenuous, 
sincere  or  treacherous.  .  .  .  One  day  I  derived 
a  great  advantage.  I  was  crossing  foils  with 
a  large  broker  in  brandies,  rums,  and  cham- 
pagnes. Before  the  passage  of  arms  he  had 
offered  me  his  services  in  regard  to  a  supply 
of  liquors,  and  I  had  almost  accepted.  .  .  . 
The  fencing  at  an  end,  I  went  to  the  proprietor 
and  said :  *  I  shall  buy  no  champagne  of  that 
man.'  *  Why  not  ?  *  *  His  wine  must  be 
adulterated — he  denies  every  hit.* 

"Apply  my  principle,  and  you  will  find  it 
profitable.  Some  of  you  are  already  married. 
One  day  you  will  have  daughters  to  marry. 
Well,  if  a  suitor  presents  himself,  do  not  waste 
time  in  collecting  particulars  which  are  too  often 
false.  Say  simply  to  your  future  son-in-law : 
*Will  you  have  a  turn  with  the  foils?*  At 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  know 
more  about  his  character  than  after  six  weeks 
of  investigations. 

"Finally,  I  like  fencing  because  you  cannot 
learn  it.  It  does,  indeed,  demand  practice,  and 
long  practice  ;  but  that  is  not  sufiBcient,  it  must 
be  your  vocation  :  you  must  be  born  a  fencer, 
just  as  you  must  be  born  an  artist.  And  then, 
when  the  apprenticeship  has  been  served,  what 
pleasure  is  enjoyed  !  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
in  external  life  a  single  act  in  which  a  man  feels 
himself  to  live  more  ftilly  than  in  a  vigorous 
assault. 

"  Look  at  the  fencer  in  action.  Each  member, 
each  muscle  is  stretched,  and  each  for  a  different 
purpose.  Whilst  the  hand  glances  rapidly  and 
lightly,  always  tending  forwards,  the  body  holds 
itself  back,  and  the  legs,  vigorously  contracted 
like  a  spring,  await,  for  their  extension,  the 
signal  to  be  given  by  the  arm  as  it  prepares  to 
make  its  sudden  thrust.  The  whole  of  the 
members  are  like  so  many  obedient  soldiers  to 
whom  the  general  says:  *March*— *  Halt  ■ — 
*  Double.'  The  general  is  the  head,  that  head 
which,  at  once  inspired  and  calculating  as  though 
on  a  real  field  of  battle,  detects  at  a  glance  the 
faults  of  the  enemy,  lays  traps  for  him  and 
compels  him  to  fall  into  them,  simulates  a 
retreat  in  order  to  give  him  confidence,  and 
returns  suddenly  upon  him  with  a  frightful 
assault.     .     .     . 

"  And  to  think  that  this  art,  complex  as  it  is,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  body  is  engaged,  should 


really  be  concentrated  between  the  end  of  tlx 
forefinger  and  the  thumb.  For  there  it  all  is: 
there  resides  the  delicate  and  masterly  facu'.ry 
which  alone  constitutes  the  Superior  fencer — 
tact.  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  see  how  much 
sensibility  and  life  flows  between  these  twu 
digits?  They  tremble,  they  palpitate  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  foil  in  contact  with  thtir 
own,  as  if  an  electric  current  communicated  to 
them  all  its  movements.  For  them  the  aid  of 
sight  is  not  necessary,  for  they  do  more  than  see 
the  hostile  sword  ;  they  feel  it,  they  could  follow 
it  with  their  eyes  bandaged  ;  and  if  you  add  to 
these  magnificent  delights  of  the  sense  of  touch 
the  powerful  circulation  of  the  blood  which  runs 
in  great  waves  through  the  veins,  the  beating 
heart,  the  boiling  head,  the  throbbing  arteries, 
the  heaving  breast,  the  opening  pores  ;  if  you 
join,  moreover,  to  this  the  delight  of  feeling  your 
power  and  your  suppleness  increase  tenfold  :  if 
you  think,  above  all,  of  the  ardent  joy  and  bitter 
grief  of  self-love,  of  the  pleasure  of  beating  and 
the  vexation  of  being  beaten,  and  of  the  thousand 
vicissitudes  of  a  struggle  which  terminates  and 
begins  again  at  each  fresh  thrust — ^j'ou  will 
understand  that  there  is  in  the  exercise  of  this 
art  a  veritable  intoxication,  of  which  the  passion 
for  gambling  can  alone  give  an  idea.  It  is  play 
without  vice  and  with  health  superadded.*' 

M.  Legouve,  who,  besides  being  an  adniirabk 
writer,  possesses  no  superficial  knowledge  of 
fencing,  next  proceeds  to  a  few  detailed  obser\'a- 
tions  on  the  art  of  the  foil  and  its  professors. 
We  can  hardly  do  better  than  preserve  his  own 
words.  "Fencing,"  he  says,  "has  undergone 
during  the  last  half-century  the  same  revolution 
as  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  It  has  had  its 
romantic  period  and  its  contending  schools. 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  old 
school  were  rigidity,  grace,  and  a  certain 
academic  elegance.  The  words  themselves  ex- 
press the  thing.  To  practise  fencing  was  to 
*go  to  the  Academy.*  A  fencer  of  the  old 
school  could  not  run  to  the  attack,  nor  sud- 
denly break  off.  He  neither  bent  down  nw 
sprang  forward,  but  under  all  circumstances 
maintained,  more  or  less,  the  same  attitude. 
Fencing  was  in  those  days,  above  all  things,  an 
art ;  which,  like  every  art,  had  the  beautiful  for 
aim. 

"  Very  difterent  was  the  system  of  the  new 
school.  To  make  hits  was  its  one  object.  The 
means  were  of  no  importance,  provided  the 
result  could  be  obtained.  Fencing  was  now 
more   a   combat   than   an   art  ;    its   programme 
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included  everything,  even  the  ugly.  Fencers 
would  now  lie  on  the  ground,  would  avoid  a 
thrust  by  ducking  their  head,  aim  below  the 
belt,  and  reduce  all  the  qualities  of  the  fencer 
to  one  only  :  rapidity. 

"  Gomard  and  Charlemagne  were  the  two  last 
representatives  of  the  old  school :  Roussel  and 
Lozes  the  two  first  of  the  new  one.  I  have  had 
the  honour,  in  my  youth,  of  fencing  with  all 
four  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  while  fully  recognising  the  incomparable 
quickness  of  Lozes,  the  superiority  rested  alto-- 
gather  with  the  representatives  of  the  old  school. 
Fencing  ran  the  risk  not  of  being  renewed,  like 
poetry,  in  another  form,  but  of  being  lost  alto- 
gether, at  least  as  an  art.  Then  came  forward 
a  young  man  who  combined  in  himself  the  op- 
posite qualities  of  the  two  schools.  Every  lover 
of  fencing  will  understand  that  I  am  referring  to 
Bertrand.  As  rapid  as  Lozes  and  as  regular  as 
Gomard,  he  borrowed  from  romanticism,  its 
audacity,  its  inspiration,  its  occasional  rashness, 
and  preserved  at  the  same  time  the  elegance  of 
bearing,  the  severity  of  attitude,  the  caution  and 
the  science  of  the  classical  school.  He  may 
fairly  be  said,  in  company  with  Cordelois  and 


Pons  the  elder,  to  have  saved  the  art  of  fencing. 
He  is  an  exceptional  fencer  among  exceptional 
fencers.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to, use  the  ex- 
pression, there  is  genius  in  his  art.  The  fencing- 
masters  who  came  next  were  the  products,  some- 
what mixed,  of  the  three  schools ;  the  four 
professors  who  figure  in  the  first  rank  being 
MM.  Robert  the  elder,  G^techair,  Mimiague, 
and  Pons  the  younger.  Robert  has  a  quickness 
of  hand,  an  accuracy  of  attitude,  and  a  rapidity 
of  reply  which  recalls  Bertrand.  Gitechair  is 
the  most  academic  of  the  maisters  of  the  present 
day.  There  is,  however,  something  a  little 
J:heatrical  in  his  elegance  and  in  his  imposing 
carriage. 

"  Mimiague  is  supple,  insinuating,  adroit,  sure 
to  profit  by  every  opportunity.  There  is  a  sort 
of  cajolery  in  his  play.  If  you  ask  who  is  the 
best  of  these  four  professors,  I  shall  recommend 
you  to  apply  the  test  of  Themistocles.  Bring 
together  the  principal  fencing-masters  of  Paris, 
and  ask  them  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
names  of  the  two  best  fencers  in  Paris.  Each  of 
them  will  give  the  first  vote  to  himself ;  but 
Robert  will  have  all  the  second  votes  :  from 
which  I  conclude  that  he  deserves  the  first." 
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PETTY    TRADES. 

Petty   Trades— Their   Origins— The    Day-Banker— The    Guardian    Angel— The    Old-aothesman— The   CIaqu< 

Its  First  Beginning  and  Development. 


THE  police  of  Paris  are  very  strict  in  sup- 
pressing those  trades  bordering  upon 
mendicancy,  which  in  London  are  somewhat 
freely  allowed.  Many  of  the  former  hawkers  of 
inexpensive  trifles  have  been  permanently  swept 
away  from  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  Galileo  of  the  Place  Venddme,  however, 
is  still  permitted  to  carry  on  his  business.  As 
soon  as  the  gas  is  alight,  this  personage,  some- 
what fantastically  dressed,  levels  his  telescope, 
after  having  traced  in  chalk  on  the  pavement  a 
picture  of  the  moon,  with  its  mountains,  ravines, 
and  so  forth.  In  consideration  of  a  slight  recog- 
nition, varying  from  25  to  50  centimes,  he  shows 
his  clients  all  the  astronomical  phenomena, 
including  some  which  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Observatory. 

"  Nearly  all  the  petty  industries  not  classed  in 


the  Dictionary  of  Commerce  are,"  says  a  French 
writer,  *'  the  product  of  an  imagination  over- 
excited by  the  gnawings  of  the  stomach.  The 
first  person  who  picked  up,  on  the  highway,  a 
cigar-end,  and  then  another  and  another,  and 
who,  after  chopping  them  all  up,  sold  the  results 
as  smoking-tobacco,  did  not  deliberately  adopt 
this  profession  in  the  same  way  that  a  person 
becomes  an  administrator  or  a  lawyer.  It  was 
the  necessity  of  eating  that  launched  him  into 
this  career.  Presently  he  held  this  argument, 
based  upon  statistics : — Every  day  in  Paris  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  cigars  are  smoked. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  somewhere,  and  par- 
ticularly beneath  the  outdoor  tables  of  the  boule- 
vard cafes,  three  hundred  thousand  fag-ends. 
Thus  the  horizon  opens  to  him.  He  perceives 
a  magnificent  commercial  enterprise   and  takes 
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partners.     A  new  kind  of  manufacturer  has  now    The    chief  quality    requisite   in    this    angel  a 

come  into  being :  a  manufacturer  of  unlicensed  '  sobriety. 

tobacco."  We  were  speaking  just  now  of  the   man  who 

Apparently  the  commodity  sells  well  ;  and  in  collects  cigar-ends.  Another  curious  picker-upof 
the  retort  of  a  pipe  the  eclectic  composition  unconsidered  trifles  is  the  man  who  is  always  on 
is  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  the  privileged  the  look-out  for  crusts  of  bread.  A  crust  of 
product  of  the  imperial  factories.  Some  of  the  bread  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  places  :  in  the  street, 
contraband  dealers  in  cigar-ends  have  made  a  at  the  corners  of  lanes  and  alleys,  on  heaps  oi 
small  fortune.  |  rubbish.     Do  not  imagine  that  this  man,  on  the 

It  was  simply  chance  which  created  the  "  day-  hunt  for  hard,  dirty,  disgusting  pieces  of  bread, 
banker"  or  "banquier  k  la  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 

journee."     Thirty  or  forty  obliged  to  live  on  the  fruits 

years     ago     an     individual  of  his   discoveries.      He  is 

named  Poildeloup,  living  in  the    sort    of     person    whu 

the  quarter  of  the  markets,  belie\'es  firmly  that  nothing 

lent  five  francs  one  day  to  in  this  world    is    lost,  and 

a   woman    dealing    in    old  that    one     morsel    of    drj 

clothes,  on  condition  that  bread,    added    to     anoth«. 

she  should  return  him  the  may    be  the    beginning  i<i 

same    evening    five    francs  a  sack  of  fragments  which 

ten   centimes.       She   kept  he    will    be    able     to    sell 

her  word,  and  again  bor-  for  some   twenty   sous   to 

rowed    from    him.     Then  breeders  of  rabbils.      The 

other     tradeswomen,    also  rabbit,     beloved     by     the 

out    of    funds,   applied    to  frequenters      of       barrier- 

Poildeloup,    who    at    once  taverns,  does  not    feed  on 

saw  what  a  profit  he  might  grain    and  cabbage    alone 

derive  from  this  daily  lend-  It    also  eats  a  good    quail- 

ing   organised     on    a    big  tity    of    bread.       It     is    in 

scale.  The  two  sous  brought  order    to    procure    it    thi> 

to  him  each  evening  in  ex-  article    of    diet     that    the 

cess  of  the  five  francs  lent  trade  of  crust -collector  ^ra> 

in  the  morning  looked  less  invented, 

than  nothing  at  first  sight ;  Of  the  ragpicker  mention 

but  in  fifty  days  the  banker  has  been    made  elsewhere. 

doubled  his  capital,  and  in  old-clothes  dkalek.  He  is  essentially  eclectic  in 

a  few   years    had   amassed  his    tastes:      rags,      paper. 

wealth.       Later    on,    rival  gloves,glass,broken  toys,  the 

banks  were  established,  which  reduced  the  ]  necks  of  bottles,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He 
interest  by  half,  charging  only  five  centinies  '  puts  into  the  basket  he  carries  on  his  shoulder 
a  day  on  a  himdred  sous  borrowed  in  the  !  whatever  be  can  find.  It  is  the  trieitr  or  sortu 
morning  and  returnt:d  at  night.  Tht:se  day-  '  whom  the  classification  of  the  different  objtcts 
banks,  content  \vith  half  the  interest  charged  by    concerns, 

the  inventor  of  the  business,  still  do  an  excellent  ,  Another  petty  trade  which  should  not  be  for- 
trade.  i  gotten  is  that  of  the  old-clothesman,  who  is  seen 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  small  pro-  ,  everywhere  early  in  the  morning  uttering  his 
fissions  is  that  of  the  "guardian  angel."  This  piercing  and  well-known  cry.  He  is  above  all 
ethereal  personage  conducts  drunkards  home  to  i  to  be  met  with  in  the  districts  where  young  men 
their  dwellings.  Attached  to  e\ery  large  Paris  abound  :  in  the  environs,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
tavern  is  a  guardian  angel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  School  of  Law  and  of  the  School  of  Medicine- 
escort  any  late-staying  customer  whose  legs  The  old-clothesman  is  of  all  the  gutter -merchantj 
decline  their  office,  and  who  needs  a  guide,  the  most  cunning  and  the  most  merciless.  Hv 
He  must  not  quit  the  person  entrusted  to  his  wanders  around  the  abodes  of  the  students, 
charge  until  the  latter  is  out  of  the  reach  of  knowing  well  the  time  when  they  will  probaWy 
thieves  and  safely  installed  in  his  own    house,     find  it  necessary  to  ease  themselves  of  a  portic.: 


THE    OLD-CLOTHESMAN. 


of  their  wardrobe.  It  is,  above  all,  when  the  impecunious  position,  sold  them  back  again  to 
Carni\'al  is  going  on  that  he  does  good  business.    Jules. 

The  allowance  from  home  being  insufficient  for  In  the  Temple,  which  gives  its  name  to  one 
the  cost  of  the  masked  ball,  with  its  concomitant  of  the  lower  boulevards,  there  was  formerly  a 
expenses,  he  realises  money  by  the  sale,  now  of  market  fon  all  kinds  of  antiquities,  including 
a  light  overcoat,  now  of  some  other  summer  old  clothes  ;  while  buying  and  selling  of  a  like 
garment  which  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  character  was  carried  on  until  a  later  period 
depths  of  winter.  If  the  old-clothesman  is  I  in  the  March^  des  Patriarches.  Here,  even  now, 
waiting  for  the  student,  the  student  is  on  the  |  the  lovers  of  the  economical  may  provide  them- 


look-out  for  tlie  old-clothesman.  The  latter 
enters  and  the  bargaining  is  at  once  begun. 
Whatever  the  dealer  may  offer,  it  is  sure,  after 
some  haggling  as  if  for  form's  sake,  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Having  made  his  purchase,  the  old- 
clothesman  hastens  with  the  clothes  he  has 
bought  for  a  mere  nothing  from  an  improvident 
student  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  rate 
to  a  provident  one.  A  story  is  told  of  two 
students,  of  about  the  same  height  and  figure, 
who  after  a  time  found  that  their  clothes  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  middleman  in  the 
shape  of  the  old-clothesman  taking  on  each 
transaction  his  own  particular  profit.  It  struck 
them  that  the  middleman  might  as  well  be 
suppressed  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Jules, 
when  he  was  hard  up,  sold  his  clothes  to  Anatole, 
while  Anatole,  when  he  in  his  turn  fell  into  an 


I  selves  with  shoes  at  a  franc,  and  boots  at  three 
francs  and  a  half. 

There  are  other  petty  trades  at  Paris,  such  as 
that  of  the  bird-catcher  and  the  pigeon -fancier. 

Nor  must  the  sellers  of  violets  at  one  sou  the 
bunch  be  forgotten  ;  though  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  bouquetifere  in  a  far  more 
lashionable  walk  of  life.  The  dealers  in  groundsel, 
too,  have  a  trade  of  their  own. 

There  are  many  institutions,  professions,  and 
classes  which,  after  being  originated  on  the  left 
bank,  have  crossed  the  water  to  flourish  on  the 
right.  Among  these  must  be  included  the 
claque ;  though,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
have  sprung,  there  is  now  no  theatrical  district 
in  Paris  where  it  does  not  thrive. 

It  originated  at  the  Comedie  Fran?aise,  when 
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that  institution  had  its  abode  at  the  theatre 
now  known  as  the  Odeon,  where,  among  other 
masterpieces,  Beaumarchais's  Marriage  of 
Figaro  was  produced  in  1784.  Mercier  pointed 
out,  about  this  time,  that  the  masterpiece  in 
question  had  no  need  of  organised  applause. 
This  preconcerted  clapping  of  hands,  varied  by 
the  stamping  of  feet  and  by  walking-sticks,  had 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  taste  and  temper  of 
the  public,  and  even,  at  times,  on  the  fortune  of 
a  piece.  "  They  clap  when  the  actor  appears  on 
the  stage  ;  they  clap  for  the  author  at  the  end 
of  the  play  ;  they  clap  for  the  composer,  and 
make  more  noise  than  all  the  instruments  of 
Gluck*s  orchestra,  which  can  no  longer  be 
heard.  This  perpetual  noise,  this  artificial 
excitement,  degrades  the  public  taste.  An 
author  who  was  constantly  hissed  was  once 
advised  to  construct  a  machine  which  would 
imitate  the  sound  of  three  or  four  hundred 
persons  clapping  their  hands,  and  to  place  it 
in  a  corner  of  the  theatre  under  the  guidance  of 
some  intelligent  and  devoted  friend." 

Another  writer  on  the  same  subject,  M. 
Prudhomme,  tells  us  in  his  "Historical  and 
Critical  Mirror  of  Old  and  New  Paris"  (1807) 
that  he  had  once  been  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  had  no  means  of  living  but  by  assisting 
at  first  representations.  Placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit,  he  called  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
the  piece  and  led  the  applause.  The  name 
of  "  Monsieur  Claque  "  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  he  had  hands  as  hard  as  the  piece  of  wood 
with  which  washerwomen  beat  their  linen.  His 
terms  were  thirty -six  francs  if  the  piece  succeeded, 
and  twelve  francs  if  it  failed. 

The  claque,  however,  did  not  acquire  its 
greatest  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  At  an  earlier  period  Dorat,  a 
popular  drawing-room  poet,  or  writer  of  vers  dc 
socictc^  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  persons  to 
the  theatre  with  a  free-admission  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  applaud  his  piece. 
By  this  stratagem  he  managed  to  secure  a  run 
of  several  nights  for  more  than  one  of  his 
works ;  but  at  each  success  he  might  have 
applied  to  himself  the  exclamation  of  Pyrrhus 
after  the  Battle  of  Asculum  :  "  One  more  such 
victory  and  I  am  ruined." 

Dorat  did,  indeed,  ruin  himself  at  the  game  he 
is  said  to  have  invented ;  but  his  invention  was 
not  lost  to  posterity.  The  claque,  however,  did 
not  work,  in  these  comparatively  primitive  days, 
as  an  organised  body.  There  was  a  certain 
Chevalier  de  la  Morliere,  a  retired  musketeer, 


who  undertook  the  criticism  of  all  new  pieces, 
and  offered  to  dramatic  authors  his  support  or 
his  condemnation.  His  terms  were  moderate. 
A  few  dinners,  a  few  louis,  lent  without  any 
fixed  term  of  repayment,  a  little  commission 
on  the  pit  tickets  that  passed  through  his  hands : 
that  was  all  he  asked.  He  had  volunteers  and 
paid  agents  equally  at  his  disposal,  the  former 
acting  under  his  advice,  the  latter  at  his  com- 
mand. The  Chevalier  de  la  Morliere  placed 
himself,  moreover,  at  the  service  of  debutants 
and  debutantes,  or  rather  he  imposed  his  services 
upon  them.  One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  become  a  dramatic  author,  arguing  with 
himself  that  after  ensuring  the  success  of  so 
many  works  by  others  he  could  do  the  same  for  a 
work  of  his  own.  But  though  he  now  surpassed 
himself  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  manoeu\Tes,  the 
work  he  produced  did  not  succeed.  Thereupon 
he  lost  all  credit.  The  authors  and  actors 
resolved  to  do  without  him.  His  sceptre  fell, 
but  only  to  be  taken  from  time  to  time  by  others. 
Up  to  this  time  the  claque,  as  before  said,  was 
the  work  of  enterprising  individuals  who  organ- 
ised it  on  certain  occasions,  but  not  continuously 
as  a  permanent  institution.  Figaro,  in  Beaumar- 
chais's comedy,  speaks  of  the  play  he  had  written, 
and  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  really  cannot  understand 
how  it  was  that  I  did  not  obtain  the  greatest 
success  ;  for  I  had  filled  the  pit  with  excellent 
workmen,  whose  hands  were  like  wood." 

The  organisation  of  the  claque,  as  a  permanent 
institution,  dates  from  the  time  of  Napoleon  L, 
and  seems  to  have  had  for  its  starting-point  the 
famous  rivalry  between  Mile.  Duchenois  and 
Mile.  Georges.  When  the  struggle  between  the 
two  tragic  actresses  came  to  an  end,  the  forces 
organised  in  their  service  declined  to  be  dis- 
banded. They  elected  their  chiefs,  and  the 
leaders  treated  with  managers  and  authors  for 
regular  support.  People  were  still  found  who 
would  applaud  a  favourite  actor  or  actress  from 
enthusiasm,  duly  stimulated  by  a  gratuitous 
ticket.  Thus  at  one  time  the  whole  atelier  of 
David  served  as  claque  to  an  actress  much 
admired  by  the  painter  and  his  pupils,  who 
without  support  and  encouragement  might  have 
been  crushed,  it  was  thought,  by  the  growing 
talent  and  popularity  of  Mile.  Mars.  The 
claque  of  David's  atelier  was  a  formidable  one, 
for  the  great  artist  had  from  sixty  to  eighty 
students  attached  to  him.  This  was  in  18 10, 
a  year  or  two  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  Historical  and  Critical  Mirror  of  Old  and  New 
Paris  "  previously  referred  to. 
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Under  the  Restoration  the  claque  was  a 
regular  institution.  The  quarrels  of  the  Rom- 
anticists and  Classicists  lent  it  a  considerable 
importance.  Impartial  in  its  tastes,  it  served, 
turn  by  turn,  and  with  the  same  zeal,  the 
"  Antony  "  of  the  modern  drama  and  the  Greek 
heroines  of  ancient  tragedy.  Since  1830  its 
authority  has  been  universally  accepted.  Several 
directors,  after  trying  to  dispense  with  it,  have  been 
obliged  to  conciliate  it  and  accept  its  conditions 
— for  when  the  directors  have  driven  it  from 
their  house,  it  has  always  been  brought  back  by 
the  vanity  of  the  comedians.  One  alone  of  the 
Paris  theatres  preserved  itself  from  the  claque. 
This  was  the  now  defunct  Th^itre  Italien ; 
though  people  say  of  this  house  that  if  it  had 
not  a  claque  it  had  a  clique. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  all  the 
theatres  of  Paris-  have  for  years  past  had  or- 
ganised claques,  that  of  the  Opera  being  the  best 
disciplined.  The  chiefs  of  the  claques  give  them- 
selves the  title  of  "undertakers  of  dramatic 
successes."  They  do  not  receive  a  subvention 
from  rhe  "  directors,"  but  a  certain  number  of 
places  each  night,  which  they  sell  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  is  not  from  the  tickets,  however, 
that  they  derive  the  bulk  of  their  gains.  Some 
of  them  make  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs 
a  year  ;  but  they  derive  this  from  the  vanity  of 
the  actors,  who  pay  them  proportionately  to  the 
degree  of  applause  required. 

The  claque  consists  of  the  chief  and  a  number 
of  assistants,  generally  poor  wretches  with  a 
passion  for  the  theatre,  some  of  whom  are  ad- 
mitted free  on  condition  of  contributing  as  much 
applause  as  necessary,  while  others  are  admitted 
simply  at  a  reduced  price.  The  chief  attends 
the  rehearsals,  and  notes  the  scenes,  passages, 
or  phrases  which  seem  most  effective.  Then 
he  revises  his  notes  by  watching  the  effect 
of  the  first  performance  on  the  public.  After 
that  he  knows  each  precise  point  at  which  to 
come  in  with  his  applause  ;  and  if  the  piece  is 
played  for  a  year,  the  laughter  and  tears  occur  at 
the  same  given  moments.  He  employs  great 
tact  in  choosing  men,  and  even  women,  for  his 
purpose,  the  fair  sex  being  the  best  counterfeiters 
of  convulsive  emotion.  When,  therefore,  a  drama 
IS  produced  at  Paris,  a  number  of  lady  weepers  are 
distributed  amongst  the  audience,  many  of  them 
being  the  devoted  wives  of  male  members  of 
the  claque.  So  soon  as  the  old  man  of  the  piece 
recovers  his  unfortunate  daughter,  and  exclaims, 
'*  My  darling !  Saved  !  "  the  lady  weepers 
plunge  their  faces  into  their  handkerchiefs  and 


sob  like  children.  The  thing  becomes  con- 
tagious. The  whole  female  portion  of  the 
audience  are  now,  perhaps,  like  Niobe,  all  tears, 
and  the  newspapers  next  day  declare  that  the 
performance  was  a  succes  de  larmes. 

Doubtless  this  charlatanism  has  its  comic  side. 
But  it  is  repulsive  at  the  same  time  ;  for  false- 
hood is  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and, 
as  M.  Eugene  Despois  says :  "It  is  sad  to  see 
men  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  lying  reci- 
procally. People  say  that  it  is  only  life,  that  you 
must  conform  to  it,  and  that  it  imposes  on  no 
.one.  *  Who  is  deceived?  Everyone  agrees  to 
the  system,'  they  argue.  That  is  true.  No  one 
is  duped  ;  but  of  what  use  is  all  this  comedy  ? 
After  all,  of  the  two  parts,  that  played  by  the 
claqueurs^  often  with  spirit,  to  dupe  the  public, 
and  that  played  by  the  public  who  submit  to 
this  impudent  mystification  and  daily  pretend  to 
be  duped,  the  most  shameful  is  that  of  the 
public." 

Of  recent  years  the  claque  has  been  made  the 
object  of  some  very  lively  attacks  by  writers 
who  understand  the  dignity  of  their  profession. 
A  certain  number  of  dramatic  authors,  6mile 
Augier  and  Dumas  the  younger  amongst  others, 
have  frequently  endeavoured  to  dispense  with 
its  mercenary  plaudits  ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  vanity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  actors, 
and  in  particular  of  the  actresses,  has  frustrated 
the  reform.  In  the  meantime,  ere  the  theatre 
world  has  awakened  to  the  dishonourable 
character  of  the  claque  system,  the  claqueurs  grow 
fat,  and  in  some  cases  possess  their  town  and 
country  residences.  It  is  true  that  not  everyone 
can  be  a  chief  of  the  claque  ;  to  conquer,  or 
rather  to  purchase,  that  important  post,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  required.  Auguste,  formerly 
chief  of  the  claque  at  the  Opera,  paid  80,000 
francs  for  his  position,  but  in  a  few  years  he  had 
made  his  fortune.  "  More  than  one  well-estab- 
lished dancer  paid  him  a  pension,"  says  Dr. 
V^ron.  "  The  d^but  of  each  artist  brought  him 
a  gratuity  proportionate  to  the  artist's  pretensions. 
Towards  the  end  of  an  engagement  and  the 
moment  of  its  renewal  more  than  one  singer  or 
actor,  in  order  to  deceive  at  once  the  public 
and  the  director,  goes  to  the  Auguste  of  his 
theatre  and  offers  him  a  bag  of  gold  to  pro- 
duce such  a  paroxysm  of  applause  as  shall  result 
in  a  large  increase  of  salary.  Such  are  the  traps 
laid  for  the  director  ;  and  into  these  traps,  shrewd 
as  he  may  be,  he  sometimes  inevitably  falls." 

Dr. Veron,  an  experienced  impresario,  is  far  from 
denouncing  the  claque,  which,  according  to  him. 
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has  a  mission.  **  All  who  expose  themselves  to 
be  judged  by  the  public,  need,"  he  says,  **  for  the 
animation  of  their  courage,  that  fever  of  joy 
which  applause  produces  in  them."  That  was 
also  the  opinion  of  Talma,  who  found  the  public 
too  slow  to  take  the  initiative.  **  The  claque," 
says  Elleviou,  "  is  as  necessary  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit  as  the  chandelier  in  the  centre  of  a 
drawing-room." 

The  question  ha?  often  been  raised  as  to 
whether  not  only  the  claque  but  even  spontaneous 
applause  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  spectator, 
abandoned  to  the  power  of  the  illusion,  is  dis- 
pleased to  find  himself  disturbed  by  unexpected 
noise,  which,  tearing  him  from  Athens  or  from 
Rome,  reminds  him  that  he  is  on  the  benches  of 
a  Paris  playhouse. 

Several  chiefs  of  claques  have  become  cele- 
brities, or  at  least  notorieties  ;  with  two  gentle- 
men named  Santon  and  Porcher  among  the 
number.  One  of  these  "  knights  of  the 
chandelier,"  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  has 
published  his  reminiscences,  entitled,  **  Memoirs 
of  a  Claqueur,  containing  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  obtaining  success,  by  Robert 
(Castel),  formerly  chief  of  the  Dramatic  In- 
surance Company,  Paris,  1829." 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  in  thea- 
trical circles  as  to  the  utility  of  the  claque, 
some  contending  that  it  is  indispensable,  while 
others  take  a  higher  view,  and  hold  that  the 
work  represented  and  the  actors  representing  it 
may  advantageously  be  allowed  to  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  the 
claque  maintained  at  all  the  Paris  theatres  by 
the  management,  there  are  often  special  claques 
which  are  paid  by  leading  members  of  the 
company,  jealous  of  one  another's  reputation. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  the  company  generally  as 
unfair,  and  the  practice  is  never  avowed.  Even 
in  London,  especially  (if  not  exclusively)  at  the 
opera,  a  number  of  energetic  men  may  sometimes 
be  seen — and,  above  all,  heard — working  together 
with  a  view  to  the  success  of  some  particular 
*'  artist."  The  claqueurs — at  least,  at  the  opera — 
are  usually  Italians,  from  the  shops  of  the 
Italian  wine  merchants  and  dealers  in  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  truffles,  and  olives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Soho.  Wagner  is  known  to  have  been 
absolutely  opposed  not  only  to  the  claque  but  to 


the  most  legitimate  bursts  of  applause.  The 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  enjoy  beautiful 
music  should  not,  indeed,  be  broken  in  upon 
by  disturbances  from  the  outside.  Not  only 
in  Germany,  but  wherever  Wagner  is  pla3'ed, 
the  claque  is,  for  the  occasion,  dispensed  with. 
'  Even  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  of  Paris  there  was  no 
'  claque  when  Ij)hengrin  was  performed  :  and 
I  it  may  be  that  if  a  representation  is  witnessed 
in  absolute  silence  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  each  act,  the  applause  is  more  enthusiastic 
when  at  last  the  moment  for  plaudits  arrives. 
(.  In  opposition  to  what  takes  place  at  Wagnerian 
performances  wherever  given,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  dramatic  theatres  of  Paris,  as  at  the 
lyrical  theatres  of  Italy  (when  Wagner  is  not 
being  played),  the  leading  performers  are  not 
only  applauded,  but  walk  forward  and  bow  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  applause  at  the  end  of 
any  effective  scene  in  which  they  may  have 
pleased  the  public,  or  perhaps  only  the  claquc. 
This  destroys  all  verisimilitude.  The  singer  i> 
applauded  as  Violetta  or  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
and  acknowledges  the  applause  in  the  character 
of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  or  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  the  claque 
is  great  and,  in  France  at  least,  will  prevail.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  in  some  instances  and  on 
some  individuals  it  imposes  opinions  which  but 
for  its  authority  would  not  be  accepted.  There 
is  an  old  fable  of  a  man  who,  standing  in  a 
market-place,  was  approached  by  a  man  leading 
a  pig.  "  Do  you  want  to  buy  this  sheep  ?  "  asked 
the  proprietor  of  the  animal.  "  It  is  a  pig,"  ^^'a5 
the  reply.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  can  assure 
you  your  eyes  deceive  you,"  returned  the  sales- 
man. At  that  moment  a  third  person  came  up, 
and,  looking  at  the  quadruped,  said  to  its  owner, 
"  How  much  do  you  want  for  that  sheep  ?  "  The 
man  to  whom  it  had  first  been  offered  stared 
with  surprise,  and  supposed  that  the  third  person 
was  out  of  his  mind  ;  but  when  a  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  person  had  come  up  and  likewise 
demanded  the  price  of  that  "  sheep,"  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  own  eyes  must  be  at  fault, 
and  bought  the  animal  as  mutton. 

The  business  of  the  claque  is  to  pass  off  a 
theatrical  pig  as  a  theatrical  sheep — and  it 
sometimes  succeeds. 
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The  Old  Wooden  Stalls  of  Forty  Year*  Ago— The  "  Lucky  Fork  "—The  Cobblers'  Shops-Thc  OW  Cafts. 


THE  quays  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  were 
at  one  time  remarkable  for  their  shops ;  and 
the  book-stalls  of  the  Ouai  Voltaire  are  still  cele- 
brated.  It  was  on  one  of  the  quays  of  the  left 
bank  that  the  old  curiosity  shop  stood,  so 
picturesquely  described  by  Balzac,  in  which  the 
hero  of  the  "Peau  de  Chagrin,"  who  had  entered 
the  shop  merely  to  pass  the  time  until  it  should 
be  dark  enough  for  him  to  throw  himself  from 
the  Pont  Neuf  without  attracting  too  much 
attention,  purchased  his  fatal  talisman. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  Paris  contained 
thousands  of  antique  little  shops  or  covered 
stalls,  of  which  now  very  few  specimens  remain. 
They  were  painted  wooden  structures,  six  feet 
high  by  three  feet  broad,  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  corners  of  squares  or  public  monuments, 
by  the  side  of  churches  or  city  houses,  with  plank 
roofs  through  which  a  stove-chimney  protruded, 
and  with  the  street  pavement  for  their  floor. 

The  extermination  of  these  quaint  establish- 
ments necessarily  accompanied  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  city  ;  they  were  an  eyesore 
when  the  thoroughfares  had  become  elegant. 
By  degrees  the  keepers  of  these  huts,  who  were 
once  the  gaiety  and  life  of  the  streets,  disappeared. 
They  took  refuge  for  the  most  part  in  overcrowded 
houses  which  had  escaped  the  pickaxe  of  the 
architectural  improver,  though  this  removal  was 
only  a  prelude  to  their  final  departure.  These 
petty  shopkeepers  were  often  intellectually  su- 
perior to  the  proprietors  of  the  finest  shops  on  the 
boulevard,  for  many  a  scholar  who  found  that 
the  art  or  science  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
life  proved  ungrateful,  would  for  the  sake  of  his 
daily  bread  set  up  in  one  of  these  street  huts  as 
a  "public  writer,"  there,  as  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter,  writing  love-letters  for  domestic  servants 
or  grooms  who  could  not  express  the  sentiments 
of  their  bosom  with  a  pen.  Schoolmasters 
without  pupils,  students  who  had  been  plucked 
at  their  examinations,  and  professors  without 
chairs,  formed  a  large  proportion  of  this  hut- 
inhabiting  population. 

Amongst  these  primitive  establishments  were 
a  number  of  firied-potato  shops,  which  were 
besieged    by   street    urchins    in    quest    of   the 


traditional  halfpennyworth  of  fritters.  In  the 
Rue  de  la  Vieille-Estrapade  flourished  a  shop 
well  known  under  the  sign  or  title  of  the  **  Lucky 
Fork."  Here  might  be  beheld  an  enormous 
metal  cauldron,  in  which  constantly  simmered  a 
dark-coloured  broth  of  somewhat  too  odoriferous 
a  character.  Floating  in  this  gigantic  vessel, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  bubbling  of 
■  the  hot  liquid,  were  pieces  of  tripe,  pork,  and 
other  even  less  inviting  viands,  which  the 
customer  had  to  make  a  stab  at  with  a  sharp  fork 
of  huge  dimensions.  Yet  although  the  aspect 
of  these  establishments  was  not  altogether  ap- 
petising, cleanliness  was  by  no  means  a  quality 
in  which  they  were  deficient.  For  a  halfpenny 
the  consumers  had  the  privilege  of  a  stab  with 
the  fork.  The  patrons  of  these  shops  were 
numerous  and  varied  :  porters,  workmen,  stu- 
dents, tinkers,  artists.  The  poet  Berthauld, 
author  of  the  "  Fille  du  Peuple,"  was  famed  for 
his  skill  with  the  weapon  in  question  ;  Chartelet 
the  painter  and  Fourier  the  philosopher  fre- 
quently tried  their  hand  with  it,  not  to  mention 
other  votaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences  who, 
unknown  at  that  time,  were  destined  to  become 
celebrated.  It  used  to  be  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  watch  the  customers,  whatever 
their  trade  or  profession  might  be,  as,  with  keen 
gaze,  they  awaited  some  unusually  big  morsel 
which  was  floating  towards  them,  and  then 
suddenly  made  a  thrust  at  it  like  eel-spearers. 
The  piece  of  meat,  incessantly  dancing  and 
revolving  as  it  was,  frequently  eluded  the 
prongs  of  the  fork,  whereupon  cries  of  irony 
would  escape  from  the  attentive  crowd  ;  but 
when,  at  the  first  stab — for  a  halfpenny,  that  is 
to  say — one  of  the  combatants  had  secured  a 
bulky  morsel,  this  victor  paraded  through  the 
ranks  of  the  spectators,  who,  as  they  made  way 
for  him,  applauded  vociferously.  Many,  however, 
of  the  vanquished  went  to  bed  on  nothing  but 
water  and  a  crust  of  bread. 

There  were  fruit-stalJs,  where  apples,  pears, 
and  even  peaches,  were  sold  at  prices  which  have 
quintupled  since  then  ;  and  huts  kept  by  knife- 
grinders,  who,  at  a  later  period,  resumed  their 
daily  pilgrimage  through  those  quarters  of  Paris 
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where  blunt  instruments  were  most  likely  to  be 
requiring  a  cheap  edge.  There  was  a  bird-shop 
on  the  island  of  Saint  Louis  where  the  feathered 
stock  was  confided  to  the  care  of  two  enormous 
white  cats,  besides  other  like  establishments,  un- 
provided with  cats,  which  were  numerous  enough 
in  that  space  which  is  to-day  occupied  by  the 
square  of  the  Louvre.  Then  there  were  cobblers 
who,  within  their  little  pavement  cabins,  had  no 
bills  to  deliver,  no  rent  to  pay,  no  reproaches 
to  bear,  no  masters  whose  caprices  must  be 
humoured,  since  their  toil  from  one  hour  to  an- 
other produced  immediate  payment.  The  spirit 
of  independence  which  was  a  characteristic  of 
these  artists  in  leather  dated  back,  indeed,  to 
ancient  times.  Simon  of  Athens,  the  friend  of 
Socrates  and  the  author  of  the  thirty-three  dia- 
logues, in  which  a  system  of  philosophy  is  set 
forth  with  great  lucidity,  received  from  Pericles 
an  invitation  to  quit  his  shop  and  go  to  live  with 
that  magnate.  **  I  would  not  sell  my  liberty  for 
all  the  treasures  in  Greece,"  was  the  reply. 

The  street  cobblers  of  Paris  have  frequently 
given  heroic  instances  of  devotion  and  patriotism. 
During  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  they 
saved  many  Protestants  from  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Their  little  shops  were  divided  into 
two  compartments,  of  which  the  upper  one,  ap- 
proached by  a  small  ladder,  served  as  lumber- 
room  for  a  mass  of  leather  scraps  and  old  shoes. 
It  was  here  that  more  than  one  of  the  companions 
of  Admiral  Coligny  found  safety. 

Some  time  afterwards,  defying  the  terrible 
edicts  of  Richelieu,  a  Paris  cobbler  transmitted 
some  vitally  important  correspondence  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  Bastille,  by  cleverly  sewing  the 
letters  between  the  soles  of  shoes.  Later  on  his 
shop  became  a  sort  of  literary  rendezvous.  Politics 
were  indeed  talked  there  ;  but  it  was  the  latest 
prose  and  the  latest  verse  which  chiefly  occupied 
the  frequenters.  The  cobbler  was  at  that  period 
accustomed  to  combine  with  his  leathern  functions 
those  of  "  public-writer." 

French  authors  and  poets  have  always  had  a 
kindness  for  the  cobbler.  Francois  Villon  wrote 
what  is  considered  the  best  of  his  odes  in  honour 
of  the  "  Povres  Housseurs,"  makers,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  species  of  boots  worn  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  known  that  the  great  Corneille 
did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  cobbler  of  the  Rue 
d'Argenteuil. 

The  free  atmosphere  which  surrounded  his 
wooden  shop  apparently  inspired  the  artist  in 
leather  with  a  passion  for  joyous  rhymes  and  a 


love  of  literary  works,  together  with  a   certain 
fund   of  satire  which   attracted   men  of  letters 

« 

towards  him. 

The  most  celebrated  Paris  cobbler  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Henry  Sellier,  whose 
shop  stood  in  the  Rue  Quoquereau,  to-day  the 
Rue  Coq-Heron.  This  shop  was  a  vile  hut  of 
rotten  planks,  the  roof  of  which,  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth held  up  by  a  couple  of  broom-handles,  was 
riddled  like  a  sieve.  Nevertheless,  the  proprietor 
wrote  spirited  verse,  and  the  success  of  his  poems 
was  such  that  Louis  XIV.  received  a  copy  of 
them,  together  with  their  author,  in  his  chateau 
at  Fontainebleau.  The  effusions  of  Sellier,  more- 
over, gained  the  approbation  of  Fontenelle,  whose 
good  opinion  brought  them  greatly  into  fashion, 
and  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  contemporan' 
poetasters.  One  of  Sellier^s  critics  published  a 
couplet  charging  him  with  being  assisted  by 
famous  collaborators  ;  to  which  the  cobbler,  who, 
whether  poet  or  not,  was  always  ready  with  a 
repartee,  penned  in  reply  another  couplet  to  the 
effect  that  the  absence  of  wit  and  every  other 
quality  from  the  verses  of  his  accuser  sufficiently 
proved  that  he^  at  least,  wrote  everything  himself. 

In  1789  the  cobbler's  shop  promptly  and 
proudly  bore  aloft  the  tricolour  cockade  ;  it 
became  a  rendezvous  for  patriots,  and  a  political 
cabinet  in  which  more  than  one  great  popular 
resolution  was  passed.  When  the  legislative 
assembly  had  declared  that  the  countrj^  was  "  in 
danger,"  all  the  young  shoemakers  hastened  to 
enlist ;  the  paternal  artists  in  leather  offered 
their  children  to  France.  In  those  battalions  of 
volunteers  which  were  sometimes  disdainful! v 
described  as  an  army  of  "  vagabonds,  tailors  and 
cobblers,"  the  last-named  contingent,  a  numer- 
ous one,  fought  heroically  enough. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  hut  of  the  cobbler 
was  a  political  and  secret  rendezvous  for  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Republicans.  Much  whis- 
pering and  much  writing  went  on  there  ;  many 
a  song,  penned  by  a  literary  cobbler,  issued  thence 
in  manuscript,  to  travel  rapidly  from  workshop 
to  workshop  and  infiame  the  political  sentiments 
of  partisans.  After  1830  the  cobbler  openly 
showed  his  disapprobation  of  the  citizen  royaltv\ 
The  interior  of  his  shop  was  completely  papered 
with  political  caricatures  ;  one  manuscript  satire 
or  cartoon,  torn  down  by  the  police  to-day,  was 
succeeded  by  another  to-morrow.  The  police, 
however,  were  so  vigilant  that  the  cobbler  at 
length  found  it  advantageous  not  to  meddle  too 
much  with  politics,  and  developed  a  tendency  for 
frequenting  cheap  taverns,  in  which  his  songs 
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and  conversation  procured  him  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  admiration.  He  did  not  become  a 
drunkard,  but  he  sought  inspiration  in  moderate 
potations.  A  celebrated  advocate  had  lived  for 
sixteen  years  in  the  Rue  Coq-Heron,  and  just 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion  a  cobbler  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  hammer  at  the  soles  of 
shoes.  A  provincial  visitor  one  day  asked  this 
cobbler  whether  he  knew  the  advocate  in  question, 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  imperturbable  reply.  The 
advocate  overhead  was  told  of  it,  and,  mystified 
at  such  an  instance  of  ignorance,  came  down  to 
reproach  his  humble  neighbour.  "  You  do  not 
know  me  ? "  he  said,  "  and  yet  we  have  lived 
sixteen  years  side  by  side ! "  "  Just  so,"  answered 
the  cobbler,  without  the  least  embarrassment ; 
"  you  have  been  next  door  to  me  for  sixteen 
years,  and  have  not  once  asked  me  to  drink 
with  you," 

Among  the  shops  and  other  establishments 


that  have  disappeared  from  Paris  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ancient  "  cafe,"  properly  so-called, 
where  coffee  was  served  but  smoking  forbidden, 
and  the  "cafe  estaminet,"  where  smoking  was 
permitted.  Every  caf^  is  now  a  cafe  estaminet ; 
though  it  is  the  latter  term,  not  the  former, 
which  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  serving  of  beer 
at  cafes  was  of  course  an  innovation  ;  but  the 
drinking  of  beer  has  become  so  general  in  Paris 
that  there  are  now  numl>ers  of  so-called  "brass- 
eries" (literally  "breweries,"  which  these  places 
are  not),  where  beer  is  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  beverage  served.  In  a  history  of  cafes  the 
introduction  of  music  and  the  development  of 
the  cafe  concert — ^the  French  music-hall — would 
have  to  be  noted.  Of  late  years,  too,  music  of  a 
certain  kind — especially  the  music  of  the  Hun- 
garian gipsies — executed  by  members  of  the  gipsy 
race  more  or  less  authentic,  has  been  introduced 
into  restaurants. 
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UNDER  the  ancient  Monarchy  journalism 
■  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  France, 
;ind  the  censorship  exercised  over  books  was  so 
severe  that  all  political  works  of  a  critical  char- 
acter written  by  Frenchmen  had  to  be  published 
in  Holland  or  in  England.  Arthur  Young  saw  in 
the  absence  of  newspapers  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  panic  which  seized  whole  classes  and  entire 
neighbourhoods  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Absurd  rumours  were  put  into  circulation, 
and  there  were  no  journals  by  which  to  test  their 
accuracy  ;  for  if  the  press  is  sometimes  a  purveyor 
of  gossip,  it  is  above  all  a  corrector  of  false  in- 
telligence. A  decree  of  the  year  1728,  to  go 
back  no  further,  punished  by  branding,  the 
pillory  and  the  gallows,  those  who  printed, 
composed,  or  distributed  "works  considered 
criminal."  Some  years  afterwards  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  which  at  this  time  was  exposed 
to  many  attacks,  adopted  a  declaration  which 
condemned  to  hanging  anyone  who  penned  or 


printed  writings  *vhich  tended  tO  assail  religion, 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  king,  or  to  trouble  the  order 
and  tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  No  great  use 
was  made  of  this  law,  for  the  Bastille  suffice  J  to 
silence  those  who  spoke  too  loudly  ;  but  it  was 
always  agreeable  to  know  that,  if  necessarj-, 
objectionable  writers  could  have  their  pens 
snatched  from  them  for  ever. 

The  Revolution  overthrew  that  majestic  edifice 
in  which  France  had  so  long  slumbered  iti  peace. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  set  forth  that,  "the 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  men's  rights."  It 
provided  that  every  citizen  should  be  free  to 
"  speak,  write,  print,  without  his  writings  being 
liable  to  inspection  or  censorship  before  publica- 
tion." 

This  uncurbed  liberty,  however,  was  necessarily 
of  short  duration.  In  the  famous  Constitution 
of  I7Q-*,   which   was  never    put   in   force,  the 
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Convention  guaranteed  to  every  Frenchman 
"liberty  of  the  press,"  a  maxim  which  always 
looks  well  as  a  decoration  on  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Constitutional  Temple  ;  but  the  decree  of  the 
29th  of  March,  1 793,  modified  this  excessive  licence 
by  a  little  article  couched  in  these  terms  : — 
**  Anyone  who  shall  have  composed  or  printed 
writings  which  aim  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
national  representation,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  royalty  or  any  other  power  which  arrogates 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  be  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  extraordinary  and  punished 
with  death."  The  Convention  did  not  recon- 
struct the  Bastille ;  but  it  sent  a  number  of 
journalists  to  the  guillotine  by  way  of  warning 
to  their  fellows.  The  warning,  however,  was 
lost  on  Frenchmen,  who,  with  their  natural 
characteristics,  preferred  to  forfeit  their  head 
rather  than  their  tongue,  and  died  jesting  at 
the  executioner. 

The  Directory  followed  the  example  of  the 
Convention.  The  Constitution  of  the  year  III. 
declares,  in  article  353,  that  "  no  one  can  be 
prevented  from  saying,  writing,  printing,  or 
publishing  his  thoughts,"  but  a  law  of  the  27th 
Germinal,  in  year  IV.,  added  the  following 
clause  :  "  All  those  shall  be  punished  with  death 
who  by  their  speeches,  or  their  printed  writings, 
whether  circulated  or  placarded,  provoke  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  or  that  of 
the  Executive  Directory  ....  or  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  royalty,  that  of  the  Constitution  of 
17Q3,  that  of  the  Constitution  of  1 791,  or  of  any 
other  government,  save  the  one  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  1 791,  accepted  by  the  French 
people,  etc."  With  this  important  exception 
the  law  is  clement  enough  ;  nor,  indeed,  were 
the  authorities  anxious  to  enforce  the  death 
clause  where  a  milder  punishment  would  serve 
the  turn.  The  Directory,  after  the  i8th 
Fructidor,  instead  of  shooting  ill-behaved  jour- 
nalists, contented  itself  with  sending  out  forty - 
five  of  them  to  colonise  Sinnamary,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  journals  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police,  who  could  summarily  suppress 
them.  The  Directory,  moreover,  acting  perhaps 
on  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law, 
imposed  a  stamp-duty  on  all  journals,  so  that 
Thought,  like  other  commodities,  began  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  State  by  which  it 
was  protected. 

With  the  Consulate,  France,  as  regarded  press 
matters,  went  straight  back  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  first  article  of  a  consular  decree, 
issued  January  17th,  1 800,  disposed  of  journalism 


once  and,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  sets  forth  that  the  minister  of  justice 
shall,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  allow  no  more 
than  thirteen  political  journals,  each  of  which 
is  specified  by  name,  to  be  published  at  Paris. 
The  fifth  article  of  this  decree  provided  for 
the  instant  suppression  of  all  newspapers  in- 
serting articles  which  might  be  wanting  in 
"the  respect  due  to  the  social  compact  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  to  the  glory 
of  the  French  armies,"  or  which  might  print 
"invectives  against  the  governments  and  the 
nations  allied  to  or  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  Republic,  even  though  these  articles  were 
extracted  from  foreign  periodicals."  Nor  did 
Napoleon^s  vigilance  cease  with  this.  He  despised 
newspapers,  but  was  afraid  of  books.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  censorship  was  re-established  for 
journals,  printing  and  publishing  oflSces  were 
made  monopolies,  and  placed  under  surveillance 
as  in  the  best  days  of  the. old  Monarchy.  It  was 
for  the  master  to  think,  to  will,'  to  act  for  all  his 
subjects  ;  he  wished  France  and  all  Europe  to  be 
occupied  with  him  alone.  The  police  took  care 
that  there  should  be  silence  around  him,  and 
human  thought  was  represented  by  the  voice  of 
the  cannon.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  a  charter 
was  given  to  France  by  the  restored  Monarchy, 
in  which  the  French  were  declared  to  possess 
the  right  of  publishing  and  printing  their  opinions 
conformably  to  the  laws  intended  to  repress  the 
abuse  of  this  liberty.  But  the  very  first  bill 
introduced  into  the  new  assembly  subjected 
pamphlets  to  the  censorship,  and  newspapers 
to  the  authorisation  of  the  crown,  while  printers 
were  required  to  take  out  licences,  which  would 
only  be  continued  on  good  behaviour. 

In  181 5,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  the 
emperor  established  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  second  Restoration  maintained  this 
concession.  Only  for  a  time,  however ;  on 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  some- 
one discovered  that  "  the  real  dagger  which  had 
stabbed  the  duke  "  was  a  liberal  idea  ;  and  a  law 
was  passed  by  which  a  Government  authorisation 
was  required  before  starting  a  newspaper.  The 
censorship  was  at  the  same  time  re-established, 
while  police  courts  were  empowered  to  suspend 
and  suppress  newspapers  on  the  ground  of  evil 
tendencies.  Finally,  the  notorious  "  ordon- 
nances"  of  1830  suppressed  liberty  of  the  press 
altogether.  This  led  to  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  the  charter  accepted  by  Louis  Philippe  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  declared  that  the 
censorship   was   not   only   abolished    but  could 
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never  be  re-established.  But  the  newspaper 
stamp  was  maintained,  and  no  one  could  start  a 
journal  without  previously  depositing  a  large 
sum  as  caution-money,  with  which  to  pay 
damages  in  case  of  libel. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  liberty  of  the 
press  was  once  more  proclaimed,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  France  might  at  last  accustom  itself 
to  free  newspapers,  even  as  Mithridates  accus- 
tomed himself  to  poison.  Then,  however,  in 
1 85 1,  came  the  Coup  dUtat^  and  once  more  the 
press  was  fettered.  A  system  of  **  warnings " 
and  of  "  communiques  "  was  now  adopted.  The 
communique  was  a  notice  addressed  to  the 
journal  by  the  Government,  which  the  editor 
of  the  journal  was  obliged  to  insert.  The  warn- 
ings were  of  two  kinds — first  and  second  ;  a  first 
warning,  administered  at  will  by  the  authorities, 
had  no  immediate  effect ;  but  after  a  second 
warning,  the  journal  receiving  it  could  be  at  once 
suppressed.  "  This  ingenious  system  was  so  much 
admired  that  it  was  forthwith  adopted,"  says  M. 
Laboulaye  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  "  by  the 
four  great  states  which  march  at  the  head  of 
modern  civilisation  :  Spain,  Turkey,  Austria  and 
Russia.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  under  the 
Second  Empire  to  obtain,  before  publishing  a  new 
journal,  an  authorisation  from  the  Government. 
The  first  newspaper  established  in  France  was 
the  Gazette  de  France^  founded  by  the  physician 
of  Louis  Xin.  in  1631  ;  the  most  widely  known 
and  the  most  highly  esteemed  being  \h&  Journal 
des  DebatSy  founded  by  the  Bertin  brothers  in 
1789,  the  great  revolutionary  year  in  which  also 
the  official  organ  under  all  systems  of  govern- 
ment, Le  Moniteur  Universely  was  started. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  may  be  mentioned :  Michel  Chevalier, 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  John  Lemoinne,  Provost 
Paradol,  Renan,  and  Taine  ;  the  dramatic 
criticisms  of  the  journal  were  for  many  years 
written  by  Jules  Janin,  and  the  musical  criticisms 
by  Berlioz. 

The  Consiitutionnel  was  founded  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  in  1815.  The  most  celebrated 
of  its  editors  was  Dr.  Veron,  for  some  years 
manager  of  the  Opera,  in  which  character  he 
produced  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diablc,  The 
most  famous  of  the  contributors  to  this  journal 
was  Sainte-Beuve,  who  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  published  in  it  every  Monday  one  of  those 
literary  articles  which,  in  their  collected  form, 
are  known  throughout  the  civilised  world  as 
*'  Causeries  du  Lundi."  Before  contributing  the 
"  Causeries "  to   the  Constitutionncl  (they  were 


continued  and  concluded  in  the  AIoniteur\ 
Sainte-Beuve  had  published,  under  the  title  of 
"Portraits,"  a  long  series  of  biographical  and 
critical  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Paris^  which, 
after  the  cessation  of  that  periodical,  he  went  on 
with  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  M.  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  who,  like  Dr.  V^ron,  was  for  some 
time  manager  of  the  Opera,  contributed  dramatic 
criticisms  for  many  years  to  the  Constitutionn^L 
and  no  more  brilliant  articles  of  the  kind  were 
ever  penned.  The  musical  critic  was  at  this 
time  the  notorious  P.  A.  Fiorentino,  who  after- 
wards joined  the  staff  of  the  Moniteur. 

La  Presse  was  founded  in  1 836  by  fimile  de 
Girardin,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  as 
the  first  cheap  journal  started  in  France,  and  in- 
deed in  all  Europe.    Paris  has  now  newspap>ers  at 
two  sous  and  even  one  sou  ;  but  in  1836  a  journal 
at  three  sous,  the  price  at  which  La  Presse  was 
issued,  seemed  a  marvel ;  and  M.  de  Girardin's 
enemies  of  the  established  journals  hinted  in  no 
doubtful   terms  that  his  journal   at  three  sous 
could  only  exist  through  the  aid  of  a  Government 
subvention.     It  has  been  related  elsewhere  how 
an  innuendo  to  this  effect  from  Armand  Carrel 
led  to  a  duel  in  which  Carrel,  while  inflicting  a 
serious  wound  on  M.  de  Girardin,  was  himself 
shot  dead.     Many  years  later  than  1836,  when 
La  Presse  was  started,  the   invariable  price  of 
a   London   morning  newspaper  was  fivepence  ; 
there  was  a  penny  stamp  on  each  number  issued, 
and  an  impost  of  eighteenpence  on  each  adver- 
tisement.     The    cheap    press     has    only    been 
rendered  possible  in  England  by  the  removal  of 
the  newspaper-stamp,  the  advertisement-stamp, 
and  finally  the  duty  on  paper. 

From  1836  to  1856  La  Presse  was  edited  by 
M.  de  Girardin  ;  his  successor  was  M.  Nefftzer, 
who  afterwards  founded  that  excellent  paper  Le 
Temps.  La  Presse  then  passed  beneath  the 
direction  of  M.  Gueroult,  who  left  it  to  found 
Z'  Opinion  Nationale;  and  afterwards  of  M.  Pe3Tat 
and  others.  The  dramatic,  and  musical,  and 
artistic  feuilleton  of  La  Presse  was  originally  in 
the  hands  of  the  incomparable  Theophile  Gautier, 
whose  collected  articles  are  as  remarkable  for 
searching  and  subtle  criticism  as  for  brilliant 
description.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  de 
Saint- Victor,  whose  contributions  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 
Paul  de  Saint-Victor  is  far  less  generally  known 
in  England  than  Theophile  Gautier.  A  good 
idea  of  his  remarkable  talent  may  be  formed  from 
his  volume  on  tragedy  and  comedy,  **  Les  deux 
Masques." 
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When  in  1852  it  was  determined  to  improve 
as    much  as  possible  the  official   organ  of  the 
newly  established  Empire,  as  of  previous  Govern- 
ments in  France,  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
vfc^riters  were  tempted  to  the  Moniteur  by  offers 
of  increased  pay.    Th^ophile  Gautier  quitted  the 
J^resse  for  the  official  journal,  and  P.  A.  Fiorentino, 
without    quitting     the     Constitutionnel^    wrote 
musical  criticisms  for  it  under  a  nam  de  plume 
which  concealed  his  identity  from  no  one  inter- 
ested in  journalism.     This  last-named  journalist, 
Italian  by  nationality,  was  by  no  means  an  honour 
to  the  French  press ;  he  was  more  than  suspected 
of  taking  bribes,  and  when  the  Society  of  Men  of 
Letters  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  he 
attacked  the  secretary  of  the  society  so  violently 
in  the  paper  called  Le  Corsatre^  that  a  challenge 
and  a  duel  ensued.     Amedee  Achard  was  run 
through  the  body,  and  Fiorentino  passed  some 
weeks  in  prison.     Achard  did  not  die,  nor  did 
Fiorentino  lose  his  position  on  the  press.    The 
accusation  made  against  him  by  the  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters  was  that  he  acted  at  once  as 
musical  critic  and  musical  agent ;  and  it  might 
fairly  be  presumed  that  singers  on  whose  salaries 
he  received  a  commission  were  more  carefully 
looked  after  and  more  warmly  praised  than  those 
who  did  not  employ  his  services.     He  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  justify  himself  to  some  of  his 
friends  by  representing  himself  as  the  "  Artists' 
advocate  " — "  L'avocat  des  artistes ; "  though  his 
true  function,  the  one  which  he  was  understood 
by  the  editor  of  his  newspaper  and  by  his  readers 
to  have  undertaken,  was  that  of  critic  or  judge. 
To  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters  he  replied,  however, 
by  a  simple  denial  ;   and  the  object  of  the  duel 
he  had  sought  with  Amedee  Achard  was  evidently 
to  prevent  such  accusations  from  being  brought 
against  him  in  the  future. 

Another  journal,  started  under  the  Empire 
with  imperial  support,  and  with  M.  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  father  of  the  well-known  writer, 
deputy  and  duellist  of  the  same  name,  as  editor, 
called  Le  Pays^  was  well  and  daringly  written, 
but  found  no  favour  with  the  public.  Neither, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  Moniteur^  notwith- 
standing the  brilliancy  of  the  writers  attracted  to 
its  columns  from  other  journals. 

V  Opinion  Nationale  first  appeared  in  1859,  at 
the  time  of  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Italy. 
The  unity  of  Italy  and  the  independence  of 
Poland  were  for  many  years  its  watchwords  ; 
and  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  as 
also  during  the  long  agitation  that  preceded  it, 


this  journal  was  the  recognised  organ  of  oppressed 
nationalities.  By  English  readers  interested  in 
theatrical  matters,  V  Opinion  Nationale  will  be 
remembered  as  the  journal  in  which  M.  Sarcey 
the  well-known  critic,  made  his  literary  debut 
M.  Sarcey  possesses,  as  a  writer,  neither  the 
ingenuity  and  charm  of  Jules  Janin,  nor  the 
dazzling  style  of  Th6ophile  Gautier,  or  of  Paul 
de  Saint-Victor,  nor  the  delicate  observation  of 
Nestor  Roqueplan ;  but  he  is  inspired,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  critic,  by  taste,  love, 
passion  for  the  stage. 

Le  Monde  was  started  under  that  name 
in  i860  as  a  substitute  for  L' Univers^  which, 
placing  the  Pope  before  the  Emperor  and  prefer- 
ring Rome  to  Paris,  had  got  itself  into  trouble 
with  the  Government.  It  was  edited  for  many 
years  by  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  most  vigorous  of 
Ultramontane  journalists,  and  author  of  several 
remarkable  books,  including  "  Les  Odeurs  de 
Paris,"  "  Les  Parfiims  de  Rome,"  and  a  curious 
study  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  as,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Veuillot,  they  really  existed  in  France 
before  the  Revolution. 

Le  TempSy  one  of  the  best  of  the  Paris  papers, 
after  having  been  discontinued  for  some  years, 
was  revived  in  1861  by  M.  Nefftzer,  previously 
editor  of  La  Presse,  Le  Temps  soon  took  rank 
as  what  the  French  call  a  serious  journal.  For 
many  years  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Le  Temps  was  the  letter  on  English  affairs 
contributed  from  London  by  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  contributors  to 
Le  Temps  may  be  mentioned  M.  Scherer,  the 
literary  critic,  and  M.  Louis  Ulbach,  chiefly  known 
as  a  novelist,  but  who  for  many  years  wrote  for  this 
journal  its  theatrical  feuilleton.  There  are  plenty 
of  papers  published  in  Paris  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  some  of  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  large  circulations,  but  distinguished  by  no 
marked  features,  or  by  none  that  possess  special 
interest  for  English  readers.  The  best-known, 
however,  of  all  the  Paris  journals  is  the  Figaro^ 
published  originally  under  the  Restoration,  and 
edited  for  some  time  by  Nestor  Roqueplan. 
After  numerous  prosecutions,  it  ceased  to  exist  ; 
suppressed  practically  if  not  formally  by  the 
Government. 

But  in  1854  ^^  Figaro  (which,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  barber 
invented  by  Beaumarchais)  was  revived  by  Mme. 
Villemessant,  and  it  played  an  important  part, 
though  by  no  means  a  consistent  one,  under  the 
Second  Empire.  This  it  still  continues  to  do  ; 
and  whatever  its  political  views  may  be,  it  is  the 
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most  amusing,  the  most  interesting,  and  one  may 
almost  say,  the  most  literary  journal  in  Europe. 
Among  the  celebrated  writers  who  have  from 
time  to  time  contributed  to  its  columns  may  be 


mortally  wounded  by  the  first  of  his  antagonists. 
The  cause  of  M.  de  Pene's  encounter  with  the 
junior  officers  of  the  French  army,  as  represented 
by  the  clever  swordsman  who  ran  him  through 


mentioned   Edmond  About,  Theodore  de  Ban-  |  the  lungs,  was  an  article,  written  by  the  eon- 

ville,  Henri  Rochcfort,  B.  Jouvin,  Albert  Wolff,  tributor  to  the  Figaro,  on  a  ball  given  at  tht 

and    Henri    de    Pene,    who,    for    criticising   the  Ecole  Militaire.     The  youthful  officers  were,  Ik 

manners   of  French    subalterns,    found    himself  declared,  too   constant  and    too  eager    in    their 

exposed  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  all  the  lieu-  attendance  at  the  bufTet ;    and    he  added    tlwt 

tenants  and  sub -lieutenants  of  the  French  army,  when  one  of  them  had  a  plate  of  cakes  offered  to 

a  task  from  which  he  was  saved  by  being  almost  him  by  a  waiter,  he  said  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
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could  eat  them  all,  but  that  he  would  accept  them 
nevertheless.  The  jest  was  an  ancient  one,  but 
it  angered  the  young  bloods  of  the  Military 
School,  and  their  indignation  demanded  a 
victim,  who  at  once  offered  himself  in  the  person 
of  the  author  of  the  injurious  statement. 

The  case  of  Henri  de  P^ne  and  of  so  many 
other  fighting  journalists,  with  the  redoubtable 


Henri  Kochefort  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac  among 
them,  suggests  that  in  France  a  newspaper -writer 
should  be  as  much  a  master  of  the  sword  as  of 
the  pen.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  amiable  of 
modern  French  writers,  M.  Ernest  Legouve, 
possessed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  fencer 
of  his  day. 
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WHAT  a  number  of  names  had  the  Quai 
Voltaire  home  before  receiving  the  illus- 
trious one  by  which  it  has  now  been  known  for 
about  acentury!  First  Quai  Malaquais;  then  Quai 
du  Pont  Rouge,  when  the  red  bridge  had  just  been 
constructed  to  replace  the  old  ferry  opposite  the 
Rue  de  Beaune  ;  in  1648  Quai  des  Theatlns, 
after  the  religious  order  of  that  name  established 
by  Mazarin  ;  finally  on  the  4th  of  May,  1791, 
by  decision  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  Quai 
Voltaire.  During  forty  years  Voltaire  had  almost 
uninterruptedly  been  absent  from  France,  when, 
on  the  loth  of  February,  1778,  he  returned, 
and  the  mansion  he  had  purchased  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu  for  himself  and  his  niece  Denise  not 
being  ready  for  his  reception,  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  Marquis  de  ViUette,  in  whose 
house,  on  the  quay  now  known  as  that  of 
Voltaire,  he  died  May  30th,  1778.  The  fact 
is  recorded  in  an  inscription  placed  on  the  fe^ade 
of  the  former  Hotel  de  Villette. 

Before  conferring  upon  the  quay  the  name 
borne  by  one  ofthe  most  witty  and  most  powerful 
writers  that  France  ever  produced,  the  Commune 
received  a  report  and  pronounced  through  one 
of  its  members  a  eulogium  in  his  honour.  Until 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  the  custom  in 
France,  as  in  other  countries  at  a  much  later 
period,  to  name  streets  and  other  thoroughfares 
alter  some  aristocratic  family.  Since  the  Re- 
volution, however,  it  has  become  usual  to  sub- 
stitute, in  connection  with  the  thoroughfares 
and  public  places  of  Paris,  the  names  of  national 
celebrities  and  national  benefactors.  In  this 
latter  character  Voltaire  will  not  be  universally 
accepted,  though  his  aim  was  certainly  to  do 
good  ;  and  that  he  had  "done  some  good," 
42 


was,  he  once  declared,  the  only  epitaph  he 
aspired  to.  According  to  an  observation  attri- 
buted to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  Voltaire  possessed 
in  greater  abund- 
ance than  any- 
one else  the  wit 
that  everyone  pos- 
sesses ;  and  D.  F. 
Strauss,  in  the  six 
lectures  on  Vol- 
taire which  he 
wrote  for  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  of 
Hesse,  says  much 
the  same  thing 
when  he  admir- 
ingly declares  that 
every    quality    of  ^^  ^^^  fic^xo. 

the   French    mind  (.Fnm  »  PkeUieTst^k  b^  C.  Camm, 

belonged   to  Vol-  '"""'■* 

taire  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  to  any  other 
Frenchman.  Goethe  seems  to  have  thought  still 
more  highly  of  him.  "Voltaire,"  he  said,  "will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man  in 
the  literature  of  modern  times,  and  perhaps  even 
of  all  times  ;  as  the  most  astonishing  creation  of 
Nature,  a  creation  in  which  it  has  pleased  her  to 
collect  for  once  in  a  single  frail  organisation  every 
variety  of  talent,  all  the  glories  of  genius,  all  the 
powers  of  thought." 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  great  supporter  of  absolute  monarchy 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  Paris," 
wrote    Count    Joseph    de    Maistre,    "  crowned 

him  ;  Sodom  would  have  banished  him 

How  am  I  to  picture  to  you  what  he  makes  me 
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feel  ?  When  I  think  of  what  he  might  have  done 
and  what  he  did,  his  inimitable  talents  inspire 
me  with  a  sort  of  holy  rage  for  which  there  is 
no  name.  Midway  between  admiration  and 
horror,  I  sometimes  wish  to  see  a  statue  erected 
to  him — by  the  hand  of  the  executioner." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
Voltaire^s  time  there  was  no  such  thing  in  France 
as  either  political  or  religious  liberty,  and  that 
he  took  the  part  of  the  persecuted  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  "  His  life,"  says 
M.  Arsfene  Houssaye,  **  is  a  comedy  in  five  acts, 
in  which,  through  French  genius,  shines  human 
reason.  The  first  act  takes  place  in  Paris,  among 
distinguished  noblemen  and  popular  actresses  ; 
beginning  with  the  entertainments  of  the  Prince 
de  Conti  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  whose  hurried  secret  burial  by 
torch-light  inspired  Voltaire  with  so  much 
indignation.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Bas- 
tille and  of  banishment.  The  second  act  takes 
place  at  the  castle  of  Cirey  and  at  the  court  of 
King  Stanislas  ;  this  second  act  might  be  called 
the  love  of  science  and  the  science  of  love.  The 
third  act  takes  place  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II., 
at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Sans-Souci.  The  fourth 
act  is  that  of  Ferney,  where  he  builds  a  church  (with 
*  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  *  inscribed  over  the  portal), 
gives  a  dowry  to  Corneille's  niece,  defends  the 
family  of  the  persecuted  Calas,  pleads  for  Admiral 
Byng,  for  Montbailly,  for  La  Barre,  for  all  who 
are  in  need  of  an  advocate.  The  fifth  act  takes 
place  at  Paris,  like  the  first ;  but  the  man  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  drama  was  a  prisoner  and 
a  proscript  has  come  back  as  a  conqueror.  All 
Paris  rises  to  salute  him.  The  Academy  believes 
that  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Aristophanes  are  to 
be  found  again  in  Voltaire  ;  the  Theitre  Frangais 
crowns  him  with  immortal  laurels.  But  the  poet 
has  reached  the  last  point  of  greatness  ;  Paris 
smothers  in  its  embraces  this  ruler  of  opinions, 
who  with  his  last  breath  proclaims  the  rights  of 


man. 


t> 


Born  in  1694,  this  powerful  writer  was  so  weak 
as  a  child  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  baptise 
him  until  he  was  nine  months  old.  His  father 
was  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
he  had  for  godfather  the  Abb^  de  Chiteau-Neuf, 
one  of  those  sceptical  abb^s  who  help  to  give 
a  character  of  its  own  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  a  youth  he  was  in  the  good  graces  of  Ninon 
de  L'Enclos,  the  celebrated  beauty,  who,  living 
to  a  prodigious  age,  is  said  to  have  preserved  her 
charms  to  the  last.  She  recognised  Voltaire's 
precocious  talents  as  he,  on  his  side,  was  delighted 


by  her  personal  fascinations.  She  left  him  by 
will  2,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Tde 
Abbe  deChiteau-Neuf  introduced  him  meanwhile 
into  the  most  brilliant  society  of  Paris.  This  did 
not  suit  the  views  of  his  father,  who  wished  his 
son  to  enter  the  magistracy.  He  accordingly 
separated  him  from  the  Abbe  de  Chateau-Neuf 
to  attach  him  as  page  to  the  Marquis  of  the  same 
name,  who  took  the  young  Voltaire  or  Arouet, 
to  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  in  his  suite  to 
Holland.  Returning  to  Paris,  the  youthful 
Arouet  began  to  write,  when  he  adopted,  for 
literary  purposes,  the  name  of  Voltaire,  which 
will  be  recognised  as  an  anagram  of  Arouet 
1.  j.  f^/e  jewie).  According  to  most  historians 
the  name  of  Voltaire  was  borrowed  by  the 
youthful  Arouet  from  an  estate  belonging  to 
his  mother  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority 
for  this  supposition,  and  the  anagrammatic  or 
quasi-anagrammatic  explanation  is  probably  the 
true  one. 

Voltaire  had  not  long  exercised  his  pen  when 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  as  the  author  of 
a  satire  which  he  had   not  written.      Here  he 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  "  Henriade  "  and  of  his 
"  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  both  suggested  to  him, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Marquis  de  ChAteau-Neuf.     The 
true  author  of  the  satire  having  been  discovered, 
Voltaire  was  set  at  liberty,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  received  a  money  indemnity 
from  the  Regent,  whom  he  thanked  for  providing 
him  with  food,  while  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  in  future  furnish  him  with  a  lodging. 
Besides  making  notes  for  his  historical  work  and 
for  his  epic  poem,  Voltaire  had  written  in  the 
Bastille  a   tragedy  on   the  subject  of  CEdipus, 
which   in    17 18,  when  the  author   had  just  at- 
tained his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  produced  at 
the  Theitre  Frangais  with  a  success  which  no 
other  tragedy  had   obtained  since  the  days  of 
Corneille  and  Racine. 

Voltaire's  literary  life  in  Paris  was  cut  short 
by  a  painful  incident.  In  an  animated  discussion 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  contradicting  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  was  cowardly  enough 
to  lay  a  trap  for  his  antagonist ;  and  getting  him 
to  leave  the  room,  subjected  him  to  violent 
maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  his  servants. 
Voltaire  challenged  the  Chevalier,  who,  howe\^er, 
not  only  refused  him  satisfaction,  but  had  him 
shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months  and  then 
banished  from  France.  Taking  refuge  in  En^and, 
he  studied  the  language,  literature,  and  especially 
the  philosophy  of  the  country.  After  a  residence 
of  three  years  he  was  able  to  make  known  to  his 
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countrymen,  through  a  volume  entitled  **Lettres 
sur  les  Anglais,"  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke 
and  of  Locke,  the  scientific  theories  of  Newton, 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  prose  of 
Addison.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land that  he  wrote  the  tragedies  of  Brutus^  The 
Death  of  Ccesar^  Zaire ^  &c.,  which,  however 
un-Shakespearian,  were  evidently  the  outcome  of  a 
study  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.  Voltaire's  position 
in  regard  to  Shakespeare  has  been  somewhat 
misunderstood.  He  did  not  fiiUy  appreciate 
Shakespeare,  he  even  undervalued  the  great 
dramatist.  But  he  saw  that  genius  was  in  him  ; 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of 
our  own  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  excluding  Addison,  who,  in  The  Spectator^ 
points  to  "  Shakespeare  and  Lee  "  for  examples 
of  the  "  false  sublime." 

During  his  stay  in  England  Voltaire  mixed 
freely  in  literary  society,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  our  best  writers.  Johnson,  it 
will  be  remembered,  thinking  only  of  his  irre- 
ligion,  would  not  shake  hands  with  him ;  though 
afterwards,  when  he  heard  that  Voltaire  had 
praised  his  "  Rasselas,"  he  said  that  there  was 
'*  some  good  in  the  dog,  after  all."  When 
Voltaire  was  introduced  to  Congreve,  the 
brilliant  dramatist  explained  that  he  wished 
to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
but  as  an  English  gentleman  ;  to  which  Voltaire 
replied  that  if  the  latter  had  been  his  only 
character,  he  should  never  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  seek  his  acquaintance.  Voltaire  for  long 
enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  be  able  to 
express  himself  gracefully  and  correctly  in  English 
verse,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that 
the  productions  were  corrected  and  revised'  by  an 
Knglish  friend. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  lived  there  tranquilly 
for  some  time  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  to  whose  remains  Christian  burial  had  been 
refused,  he  wrote  some  indignant  verses,  which, 
after  they  had  been  put  in  circulation,  filled  him 
with  alarm  as  to  the  notice  that  would  prob- 
ably be  taken  of  them  by  the  authorities.  He 
now  escaped  to  Rouen,  where  he  printed  his  "His- 
tory of  Charles  X."  and  "  Philosophical  Letters." 
The  latter  work  was  burned  by  the  hangman,  a 
fate  reserved  for  more  than  one  of  Voltaire's 
subsequent  works.  His  ingenious  remark  has 
elsewhere  been  cited,  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  executioner,  were  he  presented  with  a 
copy  of  every  book  he  had  to  burn,  would  soon 


possess  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  France. 
Another  production  of  his,  the  "  Epistle  to 
Urania,"  which  expressed  theological  views  of  a 
most  unorthodox  kind,  was  soon  to  get  him  into 
fresh  trouble,  though  by  a  well-known  artifice  of 
those  tyrannical  days  he  disavowed  the  work.  He 
thought  it  prudent,  all  the  same,  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  for  a  time,  and  he  now  accepted  the 
hospitality  offered  to  him  by  Mme.  du  Chitelet 
at  Cirey.  He  here  gave  himself  up  for  a  time, 
in  common  with  his  hostess,  to  mathematical 
and  scientific  studies.  He  published  one  after 
the  other,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  "  Newtonian 
Elements,"  "Mahomet,"  Merope^  "The  Discourse 
on  Man,"  and  other  works,  besides  going  on 
with  his  "  Century  of  Louis  XIV."  and  his  essay 
on  morals. 

Voltaire's  reputation  was  now  European  ;  and 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great,  one  of  his  most  fervent  admirers, 
wrote  to  him  begging  him  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  his  "  Anti-Machiavel,"  though 
as  Mi^kievicz  the  Polish  poet  says  in  reference 
to  this  work,  it  was  Machiavellism  itself  that 
Frederick  II.  both  practised  and  professed.  In 
the  midst  of  his  success,  Voltaire,  as  irritable  as 
he  was  kind-hearted,  suffered  much  from  the 
attacks  of  pamphleteers,  whose  favourite  accusa- 
tion was  that,  writing  on  many  different  subjects, 
he  was  not  master  of  one.  To  these  attacks  he 
replied  in  the  most  impetuous  style,  though  he 
would  have  done  better  to  preserve  the  silence 
of  profound  disdain.  Voltaire,  however,  reminds 
one,  in  this  respect,  of  that  horseman  who,  riding 
through  a  forest,  was  so  exasperated  by  the 
chirping  of  myriads  of  grasshoppers,  that  he 
leaped  at  last  from  his  saddle,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  set  about  the  vain  task  of  exterminating 
the  offensive  insects,  although  nightfall  was  at 
hand  and  they  would  shortly  have  grown  silent 
of  their  own  accord.  The  pamphleteer  and 
poetaster,  Jean  Freron,  was  a  favourite  object  of 
Voltaire's  detestation  ;  he  it  was  for  whom 
Voltaire  took  the  trouble  to  make  an  adaptation 
of  a  quatrain  originally  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Here  are  Voltaire's  lines — 
"  Un  jour  loin  du  sacr^  vallon 
Un  serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron  : 
Songez  ce  qui  en  arriva  : 
Ce  fut  le  serpent  qui  creva.'* 

It  was  surely  these  lines  which  inspired  Goldsmith 

with  the  idea  of  his  "  Elegy  on  a  mad  dog." 

"  But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
Which  showed  the  rogues  they  lied  ; 
The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died." 
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In  1743,  after  the  successful  production  of 
Merope  Voltaire  regained  some  favour  at  the 
court,  and  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  the  title  of  historiographer 
of  France,  together  with  the  post  of  gentleman  of 
the  king^s  bed-chamber.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  Academy,  after  having  twice  rejected 
him,  elected  him  as  a  member.  His  writings  of 
this  period  bear  the  stamp  of  his  somewhat  frivo- 
lous life  ;  among  them  are  the  operas.  Temple  of 
Glory^  Samson^  and  Biidkah^  the  ballet  Princess 
of  Navarre^  &c.  Soon,  however,  the  part  of  court 
poet  fatigued  him,  the  more  so  as  the  king 
treated  him  coldly  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
thought  him  inferior  to  Crebillon.  His  friendship 
for  Mme.  du  Chitelet  still  continued.  But  after 
her  death  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  invitations 
of  Frederick  the  Great  (1750)  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  where  a  brilliant  position, 
the  post  of  chamberlain,  and  a  considerable 
money  allowance  awaited  him.  The  result  of 
the  celebrated  intimacy  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  king  is  well  know^n  ;  it  lasted  two  or 
three  years,  but  the  monarch  could  not  control 
his  domineering  habits  nor  the  great  writer  the 
manifestation  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  The 
jealousy  of  the  literary  men  of  France,  a  quarrel 
with  Maupertius,  whose  part  was  taken  by  the 
king,  some  sharp  utterances,  and  various  other 
causes  precipitated  the  inevitable  rupture.  Vol- 
taire left  Prussia  in  1753,  after  undergoing  more 
than  one  humiliation.  The  most  important  work 
he  published  during  his  stay  at  Berlin  was  that 
"  Century  of  Louis  XIV."  which  remains  his  mas- 
terpiece in  the  historic  line.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  French  Government  would  not  be  pleased 
to  see  him  at  Paris,  he  travelled  for  several  years 
in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France,  establishing 
himself  finally  at  Ferney  in  1758,  where  he  built 
himself  a  magnificent  house,  in  which  he  passed 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  received 
flattering  letters  from  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  no  less  flattering  visits  from  some  of  the 
first  literary  men  of  the  time.  Princes  and 
philosophers  made  pilgrimages  to  Ferney,  and 
**  Patriarch  of  Ferney  '*  became  Voltaire's  re- 
cognised name.  The  fact  of  Switzerland's  being 
a  republic  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  Swiss 
landed  proprietors  from  having  serfs,  and  Voltaire 
did  his  best  to  procure  their  personal  liberation. 
This  is  doubtless  what  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  in  his  own  country,  had  it  been  possible  in 
the  days  before  the  Revolution  to  propose 
an  amelioration  that  would  at  once  have  been 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary.     "  He  pleaded," 


says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  of  the  canton  of  Jura ;  he 
endeavoured  to  remedy  a  number  of  abuses^  to 
reform  a  number  of  unjust  laws." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by 
Voltaire  at  Ferney,  we  may  reproduce  in 
abridged  form  the  account  published  by  Moore, 
who,  travelling  in  France  at  the  time,  extended 
his  journey  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

"  The  most  piercing  eyes  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life,"  says  Moore,  "are  those  of  Voltaire,  now 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  recognises  instantly  in 
his  physiognomy  genius,  penetration,  nobility  of 
character. 

"  In  the  morning  he  seems  restless  and  discon- 
tented, but  this  gradually  passes  away,  and  after 
dinner  he  is  lively  and  agreeable.  But  there  is 
always  in  his  expression  a  tinge  of  irony,  whether 
he  smiles  or  firowns. 

"  When  the  weather  is  favourable  he  goes  out 
in  a  carriage  with  his  niece  or  with  some  of  his 
guests.  Sometimes  he  takes  a  walk  in  his  garden, 
and  if  the  weather  does  not  allow  him  to  go  out 
he  employs  his  time  in  playing  chess  with  Father 
Adam,  or  in  receiving  strangers,  or  in  dictating 
or  reading  his  letters.  But  he  passes  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  is 
reading  or  being  read  to  he  has  always  a  pen  in 
his  hand  to  take  notes  or  make  observations  ;  an 
author  writing  for  his  bread  could  not  work  more 
assiduously,  nor  could  a  young  poet  greedy  of 
renown.  He  lives  in  the  most  hospitable  manner, 
and  his  table  is  excellent  ;  he  has  alwavs  with 
him  two  or  three  persons  from  Paris,  who  stay 
at  his  house  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  when  they 
go  away  they  are  replaced  by  others,  and  there 
is  thus  a  considerable  change  of  inmates.  The 
visitors,  together  with  the  members  of  Voltaire's 
family  circle,  make  up  a  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons,  who  dine  daily  at  his  table  whether  he 
is  present  or  not  ;  for  when  he  is  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  some  new  work  he  does 
not  dine  in  company,  and  contents  himself 
with  appearing  for  a  few  minutes  before  or  after 
dinner. 

"The  morning  is  not  a  favourable  time  for 
visiting  Voltaire,  who  cannot  bear  any  interference 
with  his  hours  of  study  ;  such  a  thing  puts  him 
at  once  in  a  rage.  He  was  often  ready,  moreover, 
to  pick  a  quarrel,  whether  by  reason  of  the 
infirmities  inseparable  from  old  age,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  He  is  in  any  case  less  genial  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  than  afterwards. 

"Those  who  are  invited  to  supper  see  him 
at  his  best.      He  takes  an  evident   pleasure  in 
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conversing  with  his  guests,  and  makes  a  point  of 
being  witty  and  agreeable.  When,  however, 
a  vivacious  remark  or  a  good  jest  is  made  by 
another  person,  he  is  the  first  to  applaud  ;  he  is 
amused  and  his  gaiety  increases.  When  he  is 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  women,  he  seems  to  enjoy  his  life 
with  the  sensibility  of  a  young  man.  His  genius, 
disengaged  from  the  burdens  of  age,  shines  in 
the  brightest  manner,  and  delicate  observa- 
tions, happy  remarks,  fall  firom  his  lips. 

"  His  aversion  for  the  clergy  makes  him  often 
speak  about  them,  to  the  scandal  of  people  not 
sufficiently  witty  to  make  their  raillery  acceptable. 

"He  compares  the  English  nation  to  a  barrel  of 
beer,  of  which  the  top  is  froth,  the  bottom  scum, 
while  the  middle  part  is  excellent. 

"  With  his  inferiors  Voltaire  appears  in  a  most 
favourable  light.  He  is  affable,  kind,  and  gener- 
ous ;  he  likes  to  see  his  tenants  and  all  his 
dependents  thoroughly  prosperous,  and  he 
occupies  himself  with  their  individual  interests 
in  the  spirit  of  a  patriarch.  He  does  his  best, 
moreover,  to  maintain  around  him  industrial 
works  and  all  kinds  of  manufactures  ;  through 
his  care  and  patronage  the  miserable  village  of 
Ferney,  whose  inhabitants  were  previously 
grovelling  in  idleness,  has  become  a  prosperous 
and  flourishing  town. 

**  Voltaire  had  formerly  in  his  house  a  little 
theatre  at  which  pieces  were  represented  by  his 
friends  and  himself ;  some  important  part  was 
generally  assigned  to  him,  but  to  judge  by  the 
accounts  given  of  him  he  was  not  a  great  actor. 
The  amateur  performances  at  Ferney  suggested  to 
a  company  of  regular  players  the  idea  of  visiting 
the  place.  I  have  often  attended  this  theatre, 
and  seen  the  performances  of  this  company, 
which  were  not  first  rate.  The  famous  Lekain, 
who  is  now  at  Ferney,  comes  there  at  times  for 
special  performances.  On  these  occasions  I  am 
chiefly  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing  Voltaire, 
who  is  always  present  when  one  of  his  pieces  is 
played,  or  when,  in  no  matter  what  piece,  Lekain 
appears. 

'*  He  takes  his  seat  on  the  stage  behind  the 
scenery,  but  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  audience  ;  and  he  takes  as  much  interest 
in  the  performance  of  the  piece  as  if  his  reputation 
depended  on  it.  If  one  of  the  actors  makes  a 
mistake,  he  seems  grieved  and  shocked  ;  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  actor  plays  well,  he  gives  him, 
by  gestures  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the  liveliest 
marks  of  approbation.  He  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  both  situations  with  all  the  signs  of  genuine 


emotion,  and  even  sheds  tears  with  the  effusive- 
ness of  a  young  girl  assisting  for  the  first  time 
at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy." 

Voltaire  reconstructed  at  his  own  expense  the 
church  of  Ferney,  which  he  thereupon  dedicated 
to  the  Supreme  Being  :  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 
He  had  often,  however,  sharp  disputes  with  the 
cure  of  the  parish,  who  more  than  once  com- 
plained to  the  bishop.  He  is  said  on  one  occasion 
to  have  gone  through  the  Easter  ceremonies  at 
the  church  of  Ferney  without  having  pre\'iou5ly 
confessed  ;  desiring,  he  said,  to  fulfil  his  duties  as 
a  Christian,  an  officer  of  the  king^s  household,  and 
a  village  squire.  Encroaching  another  time  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  cure,  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon.  Some  of  these 
.stories,  it  must  be  added,  rest  on  no  more 
authentic  basis  than  hearsay  and  the  well-known 
changeableness  of  Voltaire's  disposition. 

In  1778  Voltaire  quitted  Ferney  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  had  not  been  seen  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  received  in  triumph  :  the  Academy  and 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais  sent  deputations  to  meet 
him,  the  most  illustrious  men  by  talent  or  birth, 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  waited  upon  him  to 
present  their  homage,  and  the  people  generally 
offered  him  ovations  whenever  he  appeared  in 
public.     A  performance  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene 
was  given  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.     His  bust 
was  crowned  with  laurels,  and  after  the  represent- 
ation he  was  conducted  home  with  acclamations 
from  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  *' You  are  smothering 
me  in  roses  !  "  cried   the  old  poet,  intoxicated 
with  his  glory.   Such  emotions,  such  fatigue  had, 
indeed,  the  worst  effect  upon  his  health  ;  he  was 
nearly  eighty -four  years  of  age — the  age  at  which 
Goethe  died — and  the  excitement  was  too  much 
for  him.     On  his  death-bed  he  was  surrounded 
by  priests  who  wished  to  obtain  from  him  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  concession  if  not  retractation, 
but  his  only  reply  to  the  cure  of  Saint-Sulpice 
was,  "  Let  me  die  in  peace.**     A  written  report 
from  the  hand  of  this  ecclesiastic  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  archives  of  his  church.     Meanwhile  that 
Voltaire  did  not  die  reconciled  to  the  Church  is 
sufficiently   proved   by  the  fact   that   Christian 
burial  was  denied  him.     His  nephew^  the  Abbe 
Mignot,  had   the  corpse   hastily  carried   to  his 
abbey  at  Cellibres,  where  it  remained  until  the 
days  of  the  Revolution — when    it  was  brought 
back   in   triumph   to   Paris   and   placed    in  the 
Pantheon,  the  former  church  of  Saint -Genevieve. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  17QI,  the  National  Assembly 
decreed  that  Voltaire  was  worthy  of  the  honour 
which  should  be  paid  to  great  men,  and  that  his 
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ashes  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pantheon. 
This  translation  was  the  occasion  of  a  national 
celebration,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
David  the  painter,  took  place  on  the  1 2th  of  July 
in  the  same  year.  Joseph  Chenier  wrote  for  the 
festival  a  poem  which  Gossec  set  to  music.  The 
three  last  lines  of  the  last  stanza  are  worth 
quoting : — 

Chantez  ;  de  la  raison  cel^brez  le  soutien ; 
Ah  I  de  tous  les  mortels  qui  ne  sont  point  esclaves 
Voltaire  est  le  concitoyen .♦ 

Mirabeau,  who  next  to  Voltaire  was  declared 
worthy  of  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  powerful  family 
of  Florentine  origin.  Riquetti,  originally  Ar- 
righeti,  was  the  name  of  the  family,  that  of 
Mirabeau  being  derived  from  an  estate  which 
they  acquired  when,  after  being  banished  from 
Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  settled 
in  Provence.  The  Mirabeaus  were  celebrated 
from  father  to  son  for  their  energy,  independence, 
and  daring.  One  of  their  boasts  was  that  they 
were  all  of  a  piece,  '*  without  a  joint."  ,  Gabriel 
Honore  Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  the  greatest 
orator  that  the  Revolution  produced,  was  the  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  introduced  the  study  of  political  economy 
into  France.  Disfigured  at  the  age  of  three  by 
the  small -pox,  he  preserved  that  remarkable 
ugliness  which  produced  such  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  contemporaries,  together  with  that  leo- 
nine countenance  in  which  intelligence  and  ex- 
pression triumphed  over  superficial  hideousness. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  his  ugliness  as  well  as  to  his 
violent  passions  and  his  indomitable  character, 
that  Mirabeau's  father,  who  never  loved  him, 
said  of  his  son  that  he  was  a  monster,  physically 
and  morally.  Placed  under  different  masters,  he 
learnt  with  surprising  facility  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  Lagrange  taught  him  mathematics, 
and  he  also  studied  drawing  and  music,  besides 
occupying  himself  with  gymnastics.  Having 
revealed  at  an  early  age  his  impetuous  dis- 
position, he  was  placed  by  his  father  at  the  itcolQ 
Militaire,  as  if  with  a  view  to  his  correction. 
Here  he  devoured  all  the  works  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came  out  of  the  school 
as  oflicer.  At  this  point  begins  the  romance  of 
his  life.  His  debts  and  a  love  intrigue  caused 
his  father  to  shut  him  up  in  the  island  of  Re,  in 
virtue  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  obtained  for  that 
purpose.     Nor  was  this  the  only  one  that  the 


*  Literal  Translation:— Sing ;    celebrate  the  upholder   of  Reason. 
Ah  !   of  all  men  who  are  not  stives  Voltaire  is  the  fellow-citizen. 


severe  parent  procured  in  view  of  his  son's  better 
behaviour.  Sent  to  Corsica  with  his  regiment, 
Mirabeau  distinguished  himself  in  various  ways, 
among  others  by  writing  a  history  which  his 
father  destroyed  because  it  contained  philosophical 
ideas  which,  according  to  the  parent's  view,  were 
unorthodox.  The  youthful  Mirabeau  made  a 
better  impression  on  one  of  his  uncles,  who  wrote 
about  him :  "  Either  he  will  be  the  cleverest 
satirist  in  the  universe,  or  the  greatest  European 
general  on  land  or  sea,  or  minister,  or  chancellor, 
or  Pope,  or  anything  else  that  may  please  him." 
In  1772  he  married  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  a  rich 
heiress,  Emilie  de  Mirignane  by  name,  whose 
dowry  he  was  rapidly  spending  when  the  ever- 
watchful  father  came  forward  and  procured 
against  him  a  legal  interdict,  which  cut  him  off 
from  all  credit  and  obliged  him  to  reside  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  town.  Here,  inspired, 
no  doubt,  by  the  situation,  he  composed  in  hot 
haste  his  "  Essay  on  Despotism,"  which  deals, 
however,  not  merely  with  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  but  with  such  concomitants  of  political 
despotism  as  immoderate  taxation  and  standing 
armies.  An  insult  having  been  offered  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  Mirabeau  broke  through  the  rules 
imposed  upon  him,  and,  always  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  father,  was  captured,  this  time  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  If:  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Dumas^s  "  Monte  Cristo."  Here  he 
paid  so  much  attention  to  the  wife  of  the  steward 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  him  to 
another  fortress.  His  new  abode  was  close  to 
Pontarlier  ;  and  he  obtained  permission  to  quit 
the  fortress  and  take  up  his  residence  in  this 
town.  At  Pontarlier  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sophie  de  Ruffey,  the  young  wife  of  the 
Marquis  de  Monnier,  to  whom,  under  the  name 
of  "  Sophie,"  he  was  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  to  address  the  passionate 
letters  generally  known  as  "  Lettres  ^  Sophie."  His 
relations  with  Sophie,  whom  he  induced  to  leave 
her  husband  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  Holland, 
brought  upon  him  a  criminal  action  and  a  tragic 
sentence.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  not 
being  present  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  his 
execution,  was  decapitated  in  eflfigy.  He  had 
fled  with  Sophie  to  Amsterdam,  where,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Matthew,  he  wrote  largely  for  the 
booksellers  who  were  accustomed  to  produce 
pamphlets  and  books  which  either  had  been  or, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  been  forbidden 
in  France.  Besides  original  works,  Mirabeau 
supplied  the  Dutch  booksellers  with  translations 
from  the  English  and  the  German.  But  the  French 
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Government  would  not  leave  him  in  peace,  and  ■  wished  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  Sophie  from  her 

in  1777,  his  extradition  having  been  applied  for,  husband  and  for  himself  from  his  wife  ;  and  it  h 

he  was  arrested  at  Amsterdam,  carried  back  to  related  that  in  the  former  case  the  husband  wa:9 

France,  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes.     He  was  only  too  happy  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit, 

allowed   to  write  freely  to   his  adored  Sophie ;  He  also  ^vrote   an    eloquent,  indignant    attack 

and  freely  enough  he  did  write  to  her.  against  lettres  de  cachet,  which,  not  daring  to 


<A  QUAI    UALAQUAl 


The  passionate  letters  were  all  copied  in  the 
Secretary's  Office ;  and  it  is  only  from  these  copies, 
as  printed  and  published  in  1792  by  Manuel,  pro- 
cureur  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  that  the  epistles 
are  now  known.  They  were  obviously  not  written 
for  general  reading.  Jotted  down  from  day  to  day, 
without  thought  of  anything  but  the  woman  he 
loved  and  the  passion  by  which  he  was  inspired, 
they  contain  passages  which  even  persons  with- 
out prudery  (a  ikult  charged  by  Mirabeau  against 
Sophie's  mother)  might  have  desired  to  see 
omitted  ;  but  they  are  eloquent,  impassioned,  and, 
though  affected  by  the  senses,  written  from  the 
heart.  During  his  captivity  at  Vincennes,  which 
lasted  forty-two  months,  Mirabeau  composed  a 
number  of  works,  many  of  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  letters  to  Sophie,  seem  to  have  been  lost. 
He  made  for  Sophie's  own  private  reading  some 
edifying  translations  from  the  tales  of  Boccaccio 
and  from  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus  ;  and  he 
wrote  a  novel  that  every  one  would  not  carelo  read, 
called  "  Ma  Conversion."  Liberated  from  prison 
in  December,  1780,  he  went  straight  to  Pontarlier, 
where   he  constituted    himself  a    prisoner.     He 


publish  it  in  France,  he  brought  out  in  Switzer- 
land. From  Switzerland  he  went  to  London. 
After  a  time  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1786, 
anxious  as  ever  to  play  an  active  part  in  life,  got 
himself  sent  by  the  Government  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Prussia  ;  where  he  was  to  study  the 
effect  that  would  probably  be  produced  in 
Germany  by  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
then  imminent,  the  character  of  the  Prussian 
prince  who  was  to  succeed  him,  and  the  possibili^', 
moreover,  of  raising  in  Prussia  a  loan  for 
France.  Such  missions,  of  which  the  precise 
object  was  never  clearly  defined,  belonged  to  the 
system  of  the  ancient  regime.  Mirabeau  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Frederick  and  at  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor  ;  when  with  mar- 
vellous confidence  he  gave  the  new  sovereign  some 
advice  as  to  the  art  and  method  of  governing  a 
great  country.  Mirabeau,  meanwhile,  did  his 
work  conscientiously  as  agent  of  the  French 
court  ;  addressing  to  the  minister  Calonrn- 
seventy  letters,  which  were  published  in  1780, 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  title  of 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Letters 
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a  French  Traveller,  from  July,  1786,  to 
January,  1787."  The  book,  full  of  satirical 
portraits  and  still  more  satirical  obser\ations, 
caused  considerable  scandal ;  and  the  parliament 
lost  no  time  in  ordering  it  to  be  burnt  by  the 
public  executioner. 

During  his  stay  at  Berlin  Mirabeau  collected 
materials  for  his  "Prussian Monarchy,"  published 
in  1788  (four  volumes  in  quarto  or  eight  volumes 
in  octavo) ;  a  vast  composition  which  at  least 
bore  witness  to  Mirabeau's  capacity  in  matters 
of  politics,  legislation,  administration,  and  finance. 
In  his  address  to  the  Batavians  he  set  forth  all 
the  principles  which  were  afterwards  to  serve  as 
basis   to   the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 


in  the  midst  of  the  constant  embarrassments  of  a 
precarious  and  harassed  life.  "  Mirabeau,"  says 
M,  Nisard,  "  learns  as  he  writes  and  writes  as  he 
learns.  To  conceive  and  to  produce  are  with 
him  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  convocation  of 
the  States  General  opened  to  him  a  theatre 
worthy  of  hisgeniuB  and  of  his  immense  ambition. 
He  hurried  to  Provence  and  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  persistent  demands,  put 
him  aside  as  being  neither  owner  nor  occupier  of 
land  in  Provence.  He  then  turned  to  the  people 
and  was  promptly  elected  a  representative  of  the 
Tiers  Etat. 

His  entry  into  political  life  was  an  event  of  the 


His  "Observations  on   the  Prison  of  Bicetre," 
and  on  the  effects  of  the  severity  of  punishments, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  complement  of  his 
"  Lettres  de  Cachet." 
Writing  in  great   haste,   he   astonished    the 


highest  importance.  Two  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Assembly  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  Journal  of  the  States  General,  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  made  known  the  king's  wish  that  the 


reader  by  his  energy  and  intellectual  fecundity  '  three  orders  should  carry  on   their  debates  i 
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three  separate  chambers.  This  involved  the 
departure  of  the  representatives  of  the  Tiers  fitat 
from  their  habitual  rendezvous.  "Tell  your 
master,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  in  words  which 
were  to  become  historical, "  that  we  are  here  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing  can  move  us 
but  the  force  of  bayonets."  Meanwhile  Mirabeau, 
who  had  begun  his  political  life  with  so  much 
dignity,  was  actually  ruining  his  position  by  his 
own  personal  extravagance.  He  entered  into 
relations  with  the  court,  and  before  delivering 
his  speeches  submitted  them  to  the  king  and 
queen.  The  king  asked  for  a  list  of  his  debts, 
which  amounted  to  200,000  francs,  and  included 
a  sum  that  had  been  owing  seventeen  years  for  his 
wedding  suit.  Besides  paying  his  debts,  Louis 
XVI.  promised  to  furnish  his  new  auxiliary  with 
a  pension  of  6,000  francs  per  month.  He  placed, 
moreover,  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  La  Marck, 
who  had  acted  as  intermediary,  a  sum  of  one 
million,  which  was  to  be  given  to  Mirabeau  at 
the  end  of  the  session  if,  as  he  had  promised*  to 
do,  he  served  with  fidelity  the  cause  of  the  king 
and  queen. 

After  these  facts,  it  has  been  gravely  asked 
whether  or  not  Mirabeau  sold  himself  to  the 
court.  Saint-Beuve  has  answered  the  question 
in  his  own  ingenious  way,  by  saying  that 
Mirabeau,  without  selling  himself,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  paid.  The  distinction  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  difference.  Mirabeau  now  wrote  frequently  to 
the  king  and  still  more  frequently  to  the  queen,  till 
at  last  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  have  an 
interview  with  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  minister 
he  would  gladly  have  become,  the  king  leaving 
everything  to  the  queen,  the  queen  everything  to 
the  would-be  director  of  her  policy.  Before  long 
the  double  position  held  by  Mirabeau  produced 
its  inevitable  effects.  To  maintain  his  influence 
with  the  Assembly  and  with  his  own  constituents 
he  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  tribune,  while,  to  gain 
his  subsidies  from  the  court,  he  was  bound  to 
show  himself  a  firm  supporter  of  the  monarchy. 

Inordinately  ambitious,  dissipated  in  the 
extreme,  an  aristocrat  by  taste  and  a  democrat 
by  conviction,  he  was  perpetually  in  trouble 
of  the  most  exasperating  kind.  In  February, 
17QI,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Assembly,  as  candidate  of  the  Moderate  party, 
the  Right.  His  vigorous  opposition  to  the  law 
proposed  against  the  emigres  laid  him  open  to 
grave  suspicions.  "Silence,  those  thirty  voices!"  he 
called  out  when  Barnave,  Lameth,  and  their 
friends  among  the  orators  of  the  Left  tried  to 
interrupt  him.    This  debate  was  the  last  in  which 


the  dramatic  side  of  Mirabeau^s  oratorical  talent 
was  fully  shown.  Labours,  excesses  of  evcr\' 
kind,  had  at  last  worn  out  his  robust  constitu- 
tion. It  was  said  that  poison  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  ;  but  he  was  the  author  of  his 
own  destruction.  The  very  day  after  his  not- 
too-creditable  understanding  with  the  court  he 
rushed  into  expenditure  of  every  sort,  so  that 
one  of  his  best  friends  could  not  help  sa\-ing: 
"Mirabeau  is  badly  advised  in  making  such  a 
display  of  his  opulence.  He  must  be  afraid  of 
passing  for  an  honest  man."  He  knew  that  he 
was  killing  himself,  and  though  his  doctor, 
Cabanis,  begged  him  to  lead  a  more  moderate 
life,  the  advice  passed  unheeded.  He  was  taken 
ill  on  the  27th  of  March  at  Argenteuil,  near 
Paris  ;  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  partici- 
pating next  day  in  an  important  debate.  He 
triumphed,  but  left  the  Assembly  exhausted,  de- 
pressed, and  with  death  written  on  his  face.  On 
the  morrow  he  was  hopelessly  ill,  and  at  the  end 
of  April  he  expired. 

The  news  of  his  death  caused  universal  grief, 
and  it  was  at  once  voted  that  his  remains  should 
be  deposited  in  the  former  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
known  since  the  Revolution  as  the  Pantheon.  Here 
the  ashes  of  the  greatest  writer  the  Revolution 
had  produced  were  allowed  to  repose  until,  in  the 
Autumn  of  17Q4,  the  Republicans  of  the  Left 
having  meanwhile  been  enlightened  as  to  the  part 
Mirabeau  had   played   in   connection  with   the 
court,  they  were  removed  to  give  place  to  the 
dust  of  Marat,  whom  Charlotte  Corday  had  just 
assassinated.     What  honest  man,  asked  someone 
at  the  time,  could  desire  his  remains  to  lie  by  the 
side  of  Mirabeau  ?     The  great  orator  was  now 
worse  treated  by  the  republic  than  Moliere,  \'ol- 
taire,  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  had  been  by  the 
clergy  of    the  ancient  monarchy.      His    relics 
were   disturbed    from  what  should    have   been 
their  last  resting-place,  and   conveyed  at  night 
without    form    or  ceremony  to    Clamart,  the 
graveyard  of  those  who  died    at  the   hands  of 
the  executioner.     There   is   nothing   sadder  in 
the  modern  history  of  France  than  the  stor\'  of 
the  entries  and  exits  of  its  reputed  great  men 
into  and  out  of  the  church  or  temple  now  once 
more  known  as  the  Pantheon. 

A  longer  period  of  hospitality  than  Mira- 
beau was  allowed  to  enjoy  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  remains,  disinterred 
from  his  first  place  of  burial  in  the  middle  of 
the  Lake  of  Ermenonville,  were  carried  to  the 
Pantheon   that    same    autumn    which    saw  the 
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relics  of  Mirabeau  ejected  from  the  grand 
national  mausoleum.  Rousseau  was  the  third 
of  the  great  men  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  the 
well-known  inscription,  their  native  land  was 
grateful.  "  Aux  grands  hommes  :  la  patrie  recon- 
naissante."  Rousseau  was,  no  more  than  Napoleon, 
a  Frenchman.  His  family,  however,  unlike  that 
of  Napoleon,  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  origin. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Protestant  bookseller, 
who  was  forced  to  quit  France  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  1 6th  century  and  afterwards  settled 
at  Geneva. 

Rousseau's  birth  cost  his  mother  her  life.  "  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  born,"  he  says  in  the 
Confessions,  "  so  that  my  birth  was  the  first  of  my 
misfortunes."  His  father,  a  watchmaker  by  trade 
and  a  man  of  some  education,  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  his  son,  but  was  unable  to  forget  at 
what  cost  he  had  been  brought  into  the  world. 
Thus  Rousseau's  first  impressions  were  of  the 
saddest  kind. 

The  little  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  father's 
sister,  and  many  were  the  novels  or  rather  ro- 
mances that  he  read  under  her  guidance.  Soon, 
however,  he  turned  to  more  serious  studies,  his 
favourite  authors  being  now  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians,  and  particularly  Plutarch. 
When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  adopt  a  trade 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  But  such 
was  the  severity  of  his  master  that  his  sole 
thought  was  how  to  escape  from  the  tyrant. 
One  evening  when  he  had  gone  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  he  found  on  his 
return  the  city  gates  closed.  Fearing  the  anger 
of  the  engraver,  he  resolved  not  to  go  back  to 
him  at  all.  Chance  took  him  to  the  house  of 
M.  de  Pontverre,  cure  of  Confignon,  who,  finding 
the  boy  was  a  Protestant,  resolved  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  convert.  M.  de 
Pontverre,  instead  of  sending  the  little  Rousseau 
back  to  his  employer,  conveyed  him  to  a 
Madame  de  Varennes,  who  had  herself  just 
been  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  To 
Madame  de  Varennes  young  Rousseau  became 
warmly  attached,  and  he  was  in  despair  when 
suddenly  she  went  away.  The  strange  idea  now 
occurred  to  him,  possessing  no  musical  knowledge 
or  next  to  none,  of  passing  as  a  musician.  He 
commenced,  in  fact,  to  give  lessons  in  music. 
From  Lausanne,  where  he  had  begun  his  hazard- 
ous tuition,  he  took  flight  to  Neufchiteau,  where 
once  more  he  insisted  on  teaching  music. 

At  last,  by  giving  lessons  in  music  he  taught 
himself,  and  he  had  no  trouble  in  getting  a  certain 
number  of  pupils.      After  various  adventures  he 


turned  up  in  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  by  a  young  officer,  who  soon,  however, 
discovered  that  the  would-be  preceptor  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn.  Finding  that  Madame  de  Varennes 
was  at  Chamb^ry,  he  determined  to  visit  her,  and, 
being  well  received,  remained  with  her  some 
considerable  time.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to 
studying  sentiment,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  Madame  de  Varennes  became  tired  of  his 
society,  and  the  young  man  left  Chambery 
for  Montpellier,  where  he  proposed  to  get  medical 
treatment  for  a  fancied  polypus  of  the  heart.  He 
had  read,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at 
Chambery,  so  many  medical  books  that  he  ended 
by  becoming  an  imaginary  invalid.  From 
Montpellier,  where  the  doctors  profe^ed  their 
utter  inability  to  recognise  the  polypus  com- 
plained of,  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  got  an 
engagement  as  tutor  in  a  family.  A  year  after- 
wards, in  1 841 ,  he  left  Lyons  for  Paris,  now  fired  by 
literary  ambition  and  excited  by  the  news  that  con- 
stantly reached  him  of  the  triumphs  of  Voltaire. 
He  took  with  him  to  the  French  capital  a  new 
system  of  musical  notes,  a  five-act  comedy,  and 
fifteen  louis  d'or.  His  musical  innovations,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy,  were  not  understood  ; 
but  perhaps  for  that  reason  they  made  some 
noise  and  facilitated  his  introduction  into  many 
good  houses.  For  some  little  time  he  led  a 
life  of  elegant  leisure,  during  which  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  of  the  first  literary  men  of 
the  day.  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn 
his  living,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment with  Madame  Dupin,  daughter  of  the 
famous  financier,  Samuel,  who  wanted  a  secretary; 
and  soon  afterwards  Madame  de  Broglie  got 
him  sent  to  Venice  as  secretary  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  Count  de  Montaigne.  Before  long, 
however,  Rousseau  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
chief,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  unbear- 
able disposition. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  resolved  once  more  to 
adopt  a  literary  career.  He  wrote  articles  on 
musical  subjects  for  the  Encyclopedie^  and  made 
sketches  of  operas,  ballets,  and  divertissements, 
until  one  day,  going  to  see  his  friend  Diderot, 
imprisoned  at  the  time  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
he  happened  to  read  as  he  walked  along,  in  the 
Mercure  de  France^  an  advertisement  offering  a 
prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  this  subject : 
"  Has  the  progress  of  science  and  art  tended  to  cor- 
rupt or  to  purify  manners  ?  "  According  to  Diderot 
and  his  friends,  it  was  he,  the  imprisoned  philoso- 
pher critic,tale  writer,and  dramatist,who  suggested 
to  Rousseau  that,  instead  of  taking  the  common- 
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place  view  of  the  matter,  he  would  do  well  to 
maintain,  as  paradoxically  as  he  pleased,  that  the 
development  of  art  and  science  had  exercised  not 
a  healthy  but  a  baneful  elTect.  Rousseau,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  the  idea  of  treating  the 
subject  from  the  negative  point  of  view  originated 
with  himself  alone.  "  If  ever  anything,"  he  wrote 


JEAN  JACQUES 

long  afterwards, "  resembled  a  sudden  inspiration, 
it  was  the  movement  that  at  once  took  place  in  my 
mind  on  reading  the  advertisement.  Suddenly 
my  intelligence  was  dazzled  by  a  thousand  lights. 
Crowds  of  ideas  assailed  me  with  a  force  and  a 
confusion  which  caused  me  inexpressible  trouble; 
my  head  was  seized  with  a  giddiness  resembling 
intoxication."  Whoever  suggested  to  Rousseau  the 
idea  of  his  essay,  it  was  to  him  that  the  Academy  of 
Dijon  adjudged  the  prize.  His  paradoxes  wounded 
many  a  writer,  many  a  poet,  many  a  would-be 
philosopher.  But  meanwhile  all  the  literary  and 
scientific  society  of  Paris  had  been  thrown  by 
~  u's  arguments  into  a  state  of  commotion. 


Rousseau,  however,  instead  of  profiting  by  tbc  | 
strikingsuccesshehadachieved,resoIvedinthefirs 
place  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  of  simplidn- 
and  even  asceticism  which  he  had  expounded  in 
his  treatise.     At   the   time  of  the   essay's  being 
published    he  occupied  the    lucrative    po»  of 
cashier  to  M.  de  Franceuil,  one  of  the  Fanners 
General.    But  he  now  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  finance,  preferring 
to   gain    his    bread    by   copying    music 
This  resolution  did  but  increase  his  re- 
putation and  cause  his  \vritings  to  be  in 
greater  demand  than  ever.     Soon  after- 
wards, in    1762,  his  opera,    Th^    Village 
Seer    (Le   devin    du   village),    was   re- 
presented at  Fontainebleau  with  immenst 
success.     The  king  wished   the  author 
of  the  grace^l  pastoral  to  be  pres«]ted 
to  him,  and    a  pension    awaited    him. 
But  he  turned  his  back  on  the  seductiom 
of    fortune   and    resumed     his    copyii^. 
There  were  not  wanting  detractors,  who 
saw  in  this  fine  spirit  of  independence 
simply  the  pride  of  Antisthenes  visible 
through  the  holes  in  his  coat. 

In  1753  Rousseau  published  his  "Let- 
ters on   French  Music"'  and  his  "  Dis-   | 
course  on    the  Origin  of    Inequality."    ] 
Then   he  journeyed   to  Geneva,  where    ' 
he  returned  to  Protestantism  in  order 
to  recover  the  title  of  citizen,  which  in 
due  time  he  lost  once  more,   after  the 
publication  of  "  Emile."     Tired  of  the 
world,  he  now  accepted  an  asylum  which 
was  offered  to  him  by  his  friend,  Madame 
d'Epinay,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorenci,-. 
where  he  wrote  nearly  the  whole  <rf  his 
femous  "  Nouvelle  Hijloise."     The  woft 
would  doubtless  have  benefited  by  the 
omission  of  many  a  rhetorical  phrase : 
but  the  passion  for  nature,  the  exalted 
delirium   of    the    heart     and    the    senses,   the 
storms,  the  tears  which  it  contained,  were  things 
so    new    that    the    whole    generation     allowed 
itself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  transports  of 
Rousseau.     He   had  found   inspiration   for   the 
book,  it   was  said,  in   his  unfortunate  lo\-%  fur 
Madame    d'Houdelot  —  a    love    which     almo^j 
degenerated    into    a   mental   derangement    and 
which   commenced    his    series    of    misfortunes 
Madame  d'Epinay,  who  was  then  in  relationship 
with  Grimm,  saw  with  no  kindly  eye  the  affec- 
tion   of    Jean    Jacques    for   another   than    she 
Rousseau  soon  found  his  position  so  disagreeable 
that,  breaking  with  Madame  d'Epinay,  he  abrupth"     j 
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quitted  her  house  although  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter.  Hospitality  was  offered  to  him  at  Mont- 
louis,  near  Montmorency,  and  there  he  wrote  his 
"  Letter  to  d'Alembert  on  Stage  Plays,"  a  pamph- 
let which  caused  a  considerable  stir.  Voltaire  was 
then  the  king  of  the  theatre  ;  and  to  attack  one 
was  to  attack  the  other. 
Voltaire  was  enraged, 
and  could  not  keep 
within  bounds.  He 
insulted  his  adversary', 
who,  however,  did  not 
reply  in  the  same  tone. 
This  quarrel,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage 
of  Rousseau,  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  his 
mind  for  a  moment ; 
but  very  soon  he  be- 
came once  more  a  prey 
to  that  morbid  melan- 
choly and  suspicion 
which  were  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  grave, 
and  which  rendered 
the  remainder  of  his 
life  painful  to  contem- 
plate. He  diecl  in 
1788  at  Ermenonville, 
whither  he  had  been 
invited  on  a  country- 
visit  by  M.  de  Girardin, 
at  a  time  when  old  age, 
infirmities,  and  misery 
had  already  driven  him 
to  distraction. 

The        eccentricities 
and    weakness    of    his 
character,        however, 
vanish  in   presence   of 
his  literary  feme.     Al- 
though    his     remains 
are     not     at     Ermen- 
onville, the  place  is  often  visited  by  strangers 
interested  in  Rousseau's  last  days.     M.  Thiebaut 
de  Bcrneaud,  in  his  "  Voyage  k  Ermenonville," 
1826,  declares  that  when,  eleven  years  earlier, 
in  1815,  "the  chief  of  one  of  the  hostile  armies 
arrived  at  Plessis-Belleville  "  and,  examining  his 
topographical    map,  found  himself  close  to  Er- 
menonville, he  asked  whether  this  was  not  the 
place  where  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  breathed 
his  last,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  de- 
clared that  as  long  as  there  were  Prussians  in 
France  Ermenonville  should  be  exempt  from  war 


contributions.  The  unnamed  warrior  marched, 
says  M.  Thiebaut  de  Berneaud,  towards  the 
last  abode  of  the  sentimental  philosopher, 
and,  uncovering  himself  as  he  drew  near, 
ordered  his  troops  to  treat  Ermenonville,  its 
inhabitants,  and  all   that  belonged   to  it,  with 


respect  —  a    command    which    was    religiously 
observed. 

Rousseau  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
men  of  letters  in  France  who  cared  for  country 
life,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  share  with  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced not  only  sentiment  but  landscape  into  the 
French  novel.  He  could  not  have  lived  per- 
manently in  Paris,  though  he  was  a  resident  in 
the  capital  when  he  declared  that  if  the  officers 
of  the  crown  insisted  on  his  paying  exorbitant 
taxes,  he  would   go   on   to   the   boulevards,  sit 
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under  a  tree,  and  die  of  hunger.  Even  at  that 
time  he  took  constant  rambles  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  through  which  he  had  to  pass  to 
visit  his  friend  Diderot,  confined  in  the  chateau. 

Apart  from  the  fine  foliage  and  the  exhilarating 
air  which  serve  to  attract  visitors  to  Vincennes, 
the  place  is  celebrated  for  its  fortress,  which 
neither  centuries  nor  revolutions  have  swept 
away.  The  dungeon,  which  is  now  the  only 
remnant  of  the  citadel  commenced  by  Philippe 
de  Valois,  and  completed  by  Charles  the  Wise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  castle  to  which  Philippe 
Augustus  used  to  resort  in  view  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  was  formerly  encircled  by  eight 
towers,  grouped  around  its  walls  like  vassals 
around  their  lord.  These,  however,  have  been 
demolished  by  revolutions  and  by  time. 

To-day  the  redoubtable  citadel  in  which  so 
many  kings  have  sojourned  is  a  military  estab- 
lishment, which  includes  an  artillery  arsenal, 
barracks,  hospitals,  a  cannon  foundry,  a  factory 
of  arms,  a  chiteau,  a  church,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  store-rooms.  Its  precincts  are  immense. 
Other  fortresses  are  hidden  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  guard  the  approaches.  Artillery- 
men incessantly  go  and  come  between  the  fortress 
and  the  village  and  the  village  and  the  practice- 
ground. 

Penetrating  the  sombre  vault  which  leads  from 
the  door  of  entrance  to  the  interior  court,  the 
visitor  finds  before  him  the  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence, whose  facade  preserves  something  of  the 
majesty  of  antiquity.  To  the  left  stands  the 
chapel  built  by  Charles  V.  in  imitation  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  of  Paris,  and  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin,  the  fencing-room, 
and  the  tower  of  the  reservoir  ;  to  the  right 
the  formidable  dungeon  rears  its  head  towards 
heaven. 

In  the  space  enclosed  by  these  various  con- 
structions are  stacked  up,  in  faultless  order, 
parallelograms  of  cannons  and  pyramids  of 
bullets.  Long  rows  of  howitzers,  their  mouths 
directed  skywards,  are  to  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  masses  of  enormous  bombs.  In  the  large 
neighbouring  buildings  are  halls  which  contain, 
suspended  from  the  walls,  hooked  up  round  the 
pillars,  and  symmetrically  arranged  in  corners,  a 
prodigious  stock  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  sabres. 
Everything  shines  and  glitters :  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  dust  anywhere.  An  army  could  here 
find  sufficient  weapons  to  invade  a  country.  The 
church  is  close  at  hand.  It  recalls  a  peaceful 
and  merciful  divinity  in  a  place  consecrated  to 
war.     Prayers  are  uttered  at  a  spot  where  men 


are  incessantly  trying  to  find  how  to  kill  the 
greatest  number  of  their  fellows  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time. 

The  Gothic  church,  with  its  fine  exterior 
masonry,  is  void  of  all  ornamentation  within. 
It  gives  one  the  impression  of  having  been 
sacked  at  some  stage  in  its  history.  In  a  lateral 
chapel  there  is  a  monument  raised  to  the  memor\- 
of  the  Due  d*Enghien. 

What  the  Parisians,  however,  come  par- 
ticularly to  see,  what  they  love,  what  they  visit 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  is  the  dungeoa. 
This  old  monument  in  stone  is  to  them  an 
object  of  worship.  They  envelop  it  with  a  fond 
curiosity,  and,  despite  the  horror  they  feel  at  the 
terrible  scenes  it  has  witnessed  during  so  many 
centuries,  they  will  not  see  it  disappear  without 
regret.  In  their  imagination  it  is  a  l^endar^' 
monument,  and,  in  all  probability,  if  the  Bastille 
had  not  been  torn  up  from  the  soil  by  the  Great 
Revolution,  that  prison-fortress  would  now  have 
been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  for  the 
gratification  of  public  curiosity. 

No  one  finding  himself  at  Vincennes  after  a 
country  stroll  fails  to  ascend  to  the  summit  d 
the  dungeon.  The  visitor  pants  a  little,  perhaps, 
on  reaching  the  platform  which  crowns  it,  but  he 
is  recompensed  for  his  fatigue  by  the  immense 
panorama  which  opens  around  him.  There 
below,  in  that  transparent  vapour  which  the 
sun's  rays  never  more  than  half  penetrate,  those 
myriads  of  roofs,  those  monstrous  domes,  those 
belfries,  that  stubble  of  chimneys  whence  clouds 
of  smoke  are  escaping,  that  distant  and  ceaseless 
din  which  reminds  one  of  the  waves  breaking 
on  some  shore,  proclaim  the  gayest  city  in  the 
world.  At  the  foot  of  the  edifice  the  forest 
stretches  away,  and  behind  the  screen  of  trees 
lies  a  limitless  country,  in  which  cultivated  fields 
extend  to  the  horizon.  Everywhere  orchards, 
hamlets,  villages  meet  the  eye.  The  Seine  is 
not  far  off,  and  at  no  great  distance,  like  a  band 
of  silver,  the  Marne  meanders  capriciously 
through  an  immense  plain  studded  with  clumps 
of  trees. 

On  one  side  a  view  is  obtained  of  Montreuil, 
famed  for  its  peaches  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  river 
bank,  a  congregation  of  villas  and  cottages  in 
picturesque  disorder  shows  the  site  of  Port- 
Creuil,  where  Frederic  Soulie  sought  literan- 
repose.  At  a  little  distance  lies  Saint-Maur, 
where  verdure-loving  Parisian  business-men  like 
to  spend  Sunday  with  their  families.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  reside  there  permanently ;  and 
year  by  year  bricks  and  mortar  may  be  seen  to 
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encroach  further  and  further  upon  the  surround- 
ing country.  Hard  by  is  Saint-Mande,  where 
Armand  Carrel  died  of  the  wound  received  in 
his  duel  with  Emile  de  Girardin.  His  tomb  is  in 
the  cemetery,  where  stands  a  statue  in  his  honour. 

If  the  gaze  is  now  turned  sharply  towards 
Paris,  it  encounters,  beyond  Alfort  and  its 
schools,  Charenton,  celebrated  for  that  mansion 
of  which  Sebastien  Leblanc  conceived  the  first 
idea  in  1741,  and,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne,  the  chiteau  of  Conflans,  so  long 
the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  In 
that  immense  space  which  lies  beneath  the  eye 
there  is  scarcely  a  stone  or  a  tree  which  does  not 
recall  some  memory.  All  those  roads,  all  those 
footpaths,  have  been  trodden  by  men  who  were  i 
destined  to  leave  a  deep  mark  on  the  history  of 
France.  There  is  not  a  corner  in  this  sylvan 
expanse  where  some  civil  or  religious  combat  has 
not  taken  place.  The  Normans,  the  English,  even 
the  Cossacks  have  made  incursions  here.  There 
is,  according  to  the  expression  of  one  French 
writer,  not  a  tuft  of  grass  which  has  not  been 
stained  with  human  blood.  Through  the  villages 
in  sight  princes  and  kings  have  passed.  Torch-lit 
corteges,  conducting  prisoners  to  the  dungeon 
and  to  death,  have  alternated  with  triumphal 
processions,  escorting  sovereigns  to  their  capital 
to  the  flourish  of  trumpets.  On  that  hill  yonder 
Charles  VII.  raised  a  castle — the  Castle  of  Beauty 
— which  preserves  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel. 
In  another  part  of  the  wood,  near  Cr^teil,  a  little 
house  was  once  the  residence  of  Odette,  who 
consoled  Charles  VI.  Saint-Mande  once  pos- 
sessed a  little  park  in  which  Louis  XIV.,  before 
he  was  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Versailles  and  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  felt  the  beat  of  his  own 
heart  ;  for  it  was  there  that  he  met  the  fascin- 
ating de  la  Vallifere.  Under  the  shade  of  those 
old  oaks  many  other  beautiful  phantoms  may  by 
the  imaginative  mind  be  seen  gracefully  gliding  : 
Gabrielle  d^Estrees,  for  instance.  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  Madame  de  Longueville,  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour. 

The  wood  of  Vincennes  is  to-day,  of  course, 
very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  period 
when  Philip  Augustus,  enamoured  of  the 
chase,  had  it  surrounded  by  solid  walls,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  fallow  deer  and  roebucks  which 
he  had  imported  from  England.  But  if  it  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  ancient  character,  together 
with  some  of  its  noblest  old  trees,  it  has  gained 
in  lakes,  lawns,  and  avenues,  where  the  laborious 
population  of  Paris  love  to  lounge  or  stroll  in  a 
clear  and  recreative  air. 


Once  arrived  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
visitor  has  not  to  travel  far  in  order  to  see  the 
Marne,  that  most  capricious  of  French  rivers. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Parisian  who  has  not  taken 
an  exploring  stroll  along  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
which  conducts  the  oarsman  to  the  very  point 
whence  he  started.  Artists  and  dreamers  in 
search  of  leafy  shade,  of  trees  overhanging  a 
limpid  stream,  of  mills  beating  the  clear  water 
with  their  black  wheels,  know  the  Marne  well. 
On  summer  days  many  a  peal  of  laughter  may 
be  heard  to  proceed  from  behind  some  shrubbery. 
Tourists  come  to  the  place  in  quest  of  break- 
fast :  they  are  not  in  want  of  appetite,  and 
they  have  for  companions  youth  and  gaiety. 
Frocks  which  the  wearers  are  not  afraid  of 
rumpling  alternate  with  woollen  blouses :  the 
visitors  row  and  sing,  seeking,  later  on,  some 
rustic  restaurant  where,  beneath  a  green  arbour, 
they  can  enjoy  a  bottle  of  white  wine  and  a 
snack  of  fish,  with  an  omelette,  or  some  other 
light  accessory. 

On  hot  Sundays,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  num- 
berless picnics  are  held  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 
—a  thing  unfashionable  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  visitors  would  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  eat  from  a  cloth  spread  on  the  green 
turf.  At  Vincennes  excursionists  do  not  stand 
on  ceremony,  and  if  the  weather  is  sultry  men 
may  be  seen  lounging  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and 
taking,  in  other  respects,  an  ease  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Boulevards,  who  resort  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  would  contemplate  with 
horror.  If  the  families,  however,  who  divert 
themselves  at  Vincennes  do  not  rent  a  box  at 
the  opera,  their  unpretentious  music  probably 
affords  them  a  pleasure  none  the  less.  It  is  a 
distinctly  popular  place  to  which  they  resort. 
You  do  not  see  there  on  Sunday  new  toilettes 
which  evoke  cries  of  astonishment :  unpublished 
dresses  dare  not  show  themselves  there,  eccentric 
fashions  do  not  bewilder  the  spectator's  eye.  People 
walk  about  there  without  pretension,  usually  on 
foot,  in  family  groups,  arriving  by  omnibus  or 
rail. 

Sometimes,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  races 
you  see  those  coaches  and  caleches  which  four 
high-spirited  horses  draw  at  a  gallop.  Beautiful 
ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  are  hastening  to  share 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  course.  This  is  the  hour 
of  lace  and  silk. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  associated  with 
steeple-chasing,  instead  of  the  flat-racing  of  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes.  The  public,  says  the  before- 
mentioned  writer,  "  who  are  not  conversant  with 
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the  science  of  the  turf,  and  scarcely  wish  to  be 
so,  better  understand  the  courage  and  skill  which 
the  jockeys  must  display  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  presence  of  a  stream  or  hurdle.  Curi- 
osity and  emotion  are  both  excited  in  connection 
with  these  exhibitions..  People  go  as  near  as 
they  can  to  the  obstacle  and  measure  its  height 
or  width  with  their  eye.  Some  take  up  their 
stand  at  a  fixed  barrier  ;  others  wait  at  a  bridge 
which  precedes  a  ditch.  The  horses  having 
started,  a  universal  gaze  follows  them.  Will 
they  get  over  or  not  ?  All  the  spectators  hold 
their  breath,  their  hearts  beating  rapidly.  Mean- 
while the  jockeys  are  dressed  in  purple,  gold, 
and  silver :  they  arrive  like  so  many  flying 
sparks.  Their  horses  clear  the  obstacles.  Hu;-rah ! 
they  are  on  the  flat  again.  But  if  by  accident 
both  horse  and  rider  get  rolled  on  the  grass,  it 


must  be  confessed  that  the  pleasure  of  the  ctinous 
is,  in  this  event,  no  less." 

Vincennes  is  celebrated  for  its  charitable  as 
well  as  its  military  establishments.  Its  Bene- 
volent Institution,  or  "  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,*' 
and  its  Orphan  Home  are  both  admirably  organ- 
ised. The  fortress  itself  may,  moreovCT,  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  an  asylum.  Its 
garrison  includes  a  good  number  of  aged, 
wounded  and  crippled  soldiers ;  and  it  was 
commanded  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon 
by  a  daring  old  pensioner  who  had  lost  one  of 
his  legs  on  some  former  battle-field,  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  wooden  stump,  was  familiarly  known  as 
'*  Jambede  Bois."  Called  upon  to  capitulate  in 
1 8 14,  he  threatened  to  blow  up  the  fortress  unless 
the  allied  forces  at  once  retired.  They  did  so, 
and  he  ultimatel}'  capitulated  on  his  own  terms. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

THE  PALAIS   MAZARIN   AND  THE   RUE   MAZARINE. 

The  Institute  or  Palais  Mazarin—The  Rue  Mazarine— L'lUustre  Thtfi^tre— Moli^re— The  Thifitre  Fran^is^The  Odteo— Heine-The 

Faubourg  Saini-Germain— Historical  Associations. 


DURING  the  middle  ages  the  Palace  of  the  ' 
Institute  was  one  of  the  landmarks  and  ' 
limits  of  Paris.  The  rest  of  the  left  bank  belonged  | 
to  the  agglomeration  formed  around  the  abbey  of  , 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s,  and  which  was  called, 
during  the  different  periods  of  its  successive  de- 
velopments, the  hourg^  or  borough,  the  town,  and 
the  faubourg  of  Saint-Germain. 

Of  the  Institute  as  a  central  body,  with  the 
five  academies  composing  it,  sufficient  mention 
has  already,  perhaps,  been  made.  Some  words, 
however,  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  the 
building — the  **  Palace  "  in  which  the  Institute 
is  lodged.  Close  to  the  Institute,  which  owes 
its  chief  renown  to  the  most  important  of  its 
component  academies,  the  Academie  Frangaise, 
representing  literature,  is  the  Mint,  or  H6tel  des 
Monnaies,  with  whose  products  literature  is  too 
often  but  slightly  connected.  Nor  can  we  leave 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Institute 
without  speaking  of  the  famous  Tour  de  Nesle, 
which  figures  so  dramatically  in  a  well-known 
play  written  by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Frederic 
Gaillardet.  One  wing  of  the  Institute  occupies 
the  very  site  of  the  old  tower,  which  was  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  earth  projecting  into  the  Seine. 
It  stood  seventy-five  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  ten  feet  ;  and  the  crenelated  platform  at  the 
summit   was   reached   by   a  winding    staircase. 


According  to  the  legend,  as  turned  to  literary 
account  by  Roger  de  Beauvoir  in  a  novel,  and 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  his  collaborator  (who 
claimed  to  have  done  all,  or  nearty  all  the  work 
in  the  before-mentioned  play).  Marguerite  de 
Bourgogne,  wife  of  Louis  X.,  and  her  two  sisters, 
or  sisters-in-law,  were  accused  and  convicted  of 
unbecoming  conduct  in  the  Tower  of  NesJe; 
when  two  of  their  accomplices,  Philippe  and 
Gaultier  d'Aunay,  were  skinned  alive,  while' 
Marguerite  herself  was  strangled  by  order 
of  her  royal  husband,  the  lives  of  the  two 
other  princesses  being  spared.  According  to 
the  ancient  tradition,  the  queen  and  her  sisters 
used  to  receive  their  lovers  in  the  apartments  of 
the  tower,  and  then,  to  prevent  any  com- 
promising revelations,  throw  them  from  the 
window  into  the  Seine. 

Resting  upon  the  tower  was  the  Petit  Nesle, 
given  as  a  place  of  abode,  in  1 540,  by  Francis  I. 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  king*s  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  house  was  questioned,  indirectly, 
it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  by  the 
Provost  of  Paris,  who,  after  giving  the  Florentine 
artist  notice  to  quit,  tried  to  turn  him  out 
by  force  ;  when  Cellini,  with  his  companions. 
apprentices,  and  servants,  defended  the  place 
against  the  besiegers.  It  was  in  the  Petit  Nesle 
that   this   admirable    sculptor   executed,  among 
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masterpieces,  his  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in 
silver.  In  his  Memoirs  Benvenuto  tells  a 
story  which  paints,  in  glaring  colours,  the  dis- 
orderly  character  of  the  time.  He  was  returning 
to  the  Petit  Nesle— his  Chateau  of  Nesle,  as  he 
calls  it — carrying  ijeneath  his  cloak,  in  a  basket, 
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anecdote  shows  what  a  cut-throat  place  Paris 
was  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  year 
1540. 

Tour  de  Nesle  and  Petit  Nesle  have  both 
disappeared,  and  on  their  site  stands  {as  already 
mentioned)  the  Palace  of  the  Institute,  originally 


(.Fnm  m  Feriraii  » 


1,000  crowns  in  ancient  gold,  which  the  royal 
treasurer  had  just  delivered  to  him  by  order  of 
Francis  I,,  when  he  was  attacked  by  thieves 
before  the  Augustins^a  "  very  dangerous  place." 
He  then  tells  how  he  kept  his  assailants  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  sweeping  blows  from  his 
sword,  and  then  ran  away  in  all  haste  to  his 
chateau,  where  he  called  to  the  garrison,  which 
rushed  out  fully  armed,  thus  enabling  him  to 
re-enter  safe  and  sound  the  Petit  Nesle,  where  he 
and  his  friends  had  a  lively  supper.  This  simple 
43 


known  as  the  Palais  Mazarin.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
having  been  unable  to  carry  out  personally  the 
project  he  had  formed  of  establishing  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  sixty  young  noblemen,  or  young 
men  of  the  citizen  class  belonging  to  the  lands 
newly  conquered  by  the  Crown  of  France,  ordered 
by  his  will,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1661,  that, 
should  the  king  be  so  pleased,  a  college  should 
be  founded  for  sixty  sons  of  gentlemen  or  of 
citizens  belonging  to  the  various  territories — 
German,  Flemish,  and  Provencal — lately  annexed 
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to   France.      Hence  the  name    given   to  it   of 
**  College   of  the   Four    Nations "  ;    the   fourth 
nation  being,  of  course,  France.     In  like  manner 
there  were     formerly    "four    nations"    in   the 
University  of  Paris.     Mazarin  had  already  drawn  ■ 
up    the    statute    for    the    college,   and    he   be- } 
queathed  to  it  the  whole  of  his  library,  with  an 
income  of  45,000  francs  secured  on  town  property, 
the  revenue  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Michel,  and 
two  millions  of  livres  (francs)  in   silver.     The 
cardinal's  executors  began   by  purchasing    the 
Petit  Nesle,  the  ditches  and  ramparts  of  the  Rue 
des  Fosses,  which  now  became  the  Rue  Mazarine; 
and  a  piece  of  land  comprised  between  the  Rue 
Mazarine,  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  the  Quay.  The  1 
college  was  then  erected  and  the  library  duly  | 
placed  ;  and  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  | 
Institute,  as  it  was  in  time  to  be  called,  formed  1 
an  important  centre  for  men  devoted  to  the  study 
of  literature,  science,  or  art.  , 

At  the  time  of  the   Revolution   the  college,  ' 
being  of  suspicious  origin,  was  confiscated,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  library  was  enlarged  by 
50,000  volumes,  themselves  the  result  of  con- 
fiscation. 

In  suppressing  the  Institute  the  Revolution 
did  not  spare  any  one  of  its  five  academies — not 
even  the  French  academy,  which,  though  it 
represented  the  literature  of  the  country,  had  a 
taint  of  aristocracy  about  it.  As  soon,  however, 
as  France  was  delivered  from  the  atrocities  of  the 
Revolution,  the  National  Convention,  in  its  last 
sitting  but  one,  on  the  25th  October,  1795,  re- 
constituted the  Institute  under  the  form  of  a 
society  of  144  members,  divided  into  three 
classes  :  (i)  positive  sciences,  (2)  political  sciences, 
and  (3)  literature  and  art.  The  First  Consul- 
reorganised  the  society  as  four  classes  :  (i)  science, 
(2)  literature,  (3)  ancient  literature,  (4)  fine  arts. 
Under  this  form  the  Restoration  found  nothing 
to  change  but  the  name  ;  and  the  four  classes  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  became  once  more  **  acad- 
emies." The  fifth,  that  of  moral  and  political 
sciences,  created  by  the  Convention,  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1832  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Guizot, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Independently 
of  their  internal  economy  and  their  proprietorial 
rights,  the  five  academies  are  bound  together 
through  the  chief  secretarial  department,  the 
library,  and  various  collections  belonging  to. 
the  five  academies  in  common.  The  -  unity 
of  the  academies  is  affirmed,  moreover,  every' 
year  through  a  formal  sitting,  of  which  the 
presidency  falls  in  turn  to  each  of  the  five  academ- 
ical  presidents.     "It   is   a  commonplace,"  says 


M.  Auguste  Vitu,  in  his  work  on  Paris,  "  to  rm 
down  academies.     The  five  ancient,  like  the  ivt 
modern  academies,  have  rendered,  all  the  same. the 
greatest  services  to  science,  and  cast  a  briUias: 
light  on   literature  and  art.     This    is  generally 
admitted  in   connection  with   the   Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.   There 
is  no  foreign  scientific  man,  however   illustrioi^ 
who  does  not  welcome  the  honour  of  becoming  it 
associate  or  correspondent.      The    Academy  d 
Sciences  has  taken  part  in  every  scientific  ad- 
vance ;  and  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  witli 
its  adventurous  explorers,  is  due  the   immeiKc 
development  of  Punic,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Persian  studies.     It  can  be  said  to  have  created 
the   science  of  epigraphy,  that   resurrection  d 
history  from  stones.      But   the    utility   of  tht 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  questioned  often 
enough,  and   the  French  Academy    is   the  re- 
cognised object  not  only  of  everyone's  ambition, 
but  also,  and  above  all,  of  everyone's  ridicule 
and   satire  ;    especially — if    not    exclusively — on 
the  part   of  men   of  letters     ....     Who- 
ever be  elected   to   the   French   Academy,  the 
election  is  sure  to  meet  with  much  literary  dis- 
approval.    The  scientific   men    are    accused  of 
ignoring  literature,  and  the  dukes  of  being  unable 
to  spell.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Academy 
chooses  a  dramatist,  a  novelist,  a  journalist,  or  a 
critic,  journalism  is  sure  to  ask  why  so-and-so 
was  elected — my  associate,  my  friend,  perhapsr- 
and   not    myself.      These  condemnations    have 
weakened  neither  the  authority  nor  the  glory  of 
the  French  Academy  ;  they  have,  perhaps,  even 
preserved  it,  by  diminishing  in  its  secret  coundls 
the  influence  of  coteries.     The  idea  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  creating  it  was  to  maintain  the  unitj' 
of  the  French   language,   and  consequently  of 
France,  while  giving  to  talent  equal  distinction 
with  rank,  birth,  and  official  service." 

To  pass  once  more  from  the  Institute  to  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  this  important  social 
and  historical  district  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  ancient  ditch  or  moat  of  Paris,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Rue  Mazarine  (formerly  Rue  de 
Nesle),  the  Rue  de  TAncienne  Commie,  and  the 
Rue  Mopsieur  le  Prince. 

The  Kue  Mazarine— one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing streets  on  the  left-  bank  of  the  Seine,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  Paris — occupies  an  important  place 
in  connection,  with  .the  French  stage.  On  the 
present  site  of  Nps»  12  and  14,  Rue  Mazarine  cor- 
responds at  the  back  with  No.  13,  Rue  de  Seine. 
Here  Arnold  Mestayer,  citizen  of  Paris  and 
captain  of  the.  hundred  musketeers  of  the  town. 
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under  Henry  IV.,  had  built  a  house  and  tennis- 
court,  and  here,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1643^ 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  King  Louis  XIII., 
a  company  of  young  men  of  honourable  birth, 
brought  together  by  friendship  and  a  passionate 
love  of  the  dramatic  art,  rented  from  the  heirs 
of  Arnold  Mestayer  the  house  and  the  court 
attached  to  it. 

There,  too,  was  opened,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year,  a  new  theatre  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  players  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,   and   under    the   title  of    L'lllustre 
Theatre.     Among  the  members  of  this  remark- 
able company  may  be  mentioned  the  two  Bejards, 
Madeleine    and    Genevieve,   and  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  surname  of 
Moliere.     The  tennis-court  still  existed  in  181 8  ; 
and  it  was  not  pulled  down  until  about  1830, 
when  space  was  wanted  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  street.     The  old  house  where  Moliere  and 
his  companions  used  to  live  is  still  in  existence, 
numbered  10   in   the  Rue  Mazarine  and  11  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine,  by  the  side  of  a  haberdasher^s 
shop,  to  the  sign  of  The  Tennis  Court.     A  com- 
memorative tablet  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood 
the   Illustre  Th^dtre — a  name   it   was  one   day 
really  to  deserve,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
least  important  members  of  its  company,  con- 
sidered as  an  actor,  was  soon  afterwards  to  show 
himself  the  greatest  dramatist  that  France  had 
produced.     Another  tablet  in  the  same  street — 
No.   42 — marks  the  ground   once   occupied  by 
another  tennis-court,  which,  in  1669,  was  let  to 
the   Abbe   Perrin    and   several   associates,   with 
Cambert,  the  composer,  among  them,  who  had 
obtained  from  the  king  the  right  or  privilege  of 
establishing  at  Paris  an  operatic  theatre.     The 
opening  performance   took    place    on   the  19th 
of  May,  1 67 1.     A  lyric   drama,  called   J^mone^ 
written  by  Perrin,  and  set  to  music  by  Cambert, 
was  produced.      Cardinal    Mazarin    had   intro- 
duced Italian  opera  into  Paris  in  1645,  and  the 
first    French    opera,   entitled,   Akbar^   King  of 
Moguls  words  and  music  by  the  Abbe  Mailly, 
was  brought    out    the    year   following   in    the 
episcopal  palace  of  Carpentras,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cardinal  Bichi,  Urban  VIII. 's  legate  in 
France.     The    second    French    opera    was  La 
Pastorale  en  Musique^  words  by  Perrin,  music 
by  Cambert,  which  was  privately  represented  at 
Issy  ;  and  the  Pomone^^w^n  at  Paris  in  1671, 
was  only  the  third  work  of  the  kind.     Pbmonc 
was  followed  at  the  new  Lyric  Theatre  by  a  so- 
called  "  tragedy-ballet,"  which  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  joint  product  of  Moliere  and 


Corneille,  the  two  greatest  dramatists  of  France. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  privilege  tor 
an  academy  of  music  had  been  ceded  a  hundred 
years  before  by  Charles  IX.  to  Antoine  de  Baif, 
the  word  academy  being  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  accademia^  the  Italian  for  concert.  Perrin*s 
licence  seems  to  have  been  a  renewal,  as  to  form, 
of  de  Baif 's  ;  and  thus  originated  the  eminently 
absurd  title  which  the  chief  operatic  theatre  of 
Paris  has  since  retained. 

After  a  time  Moli^re's  company  was,  by  order 
of  the  king,  combined  with  two  others — the 
company  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  that  of 
the  Marais ;  and  this  reduction  of  the  three 
companies  into  one  constituted  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  which  has  now  had  a  glorious  exist- 
ence of  two  centuries.  Before  settling  down 
finally  into  its  present  abode  at  the  Palais  Royal 
end  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
or  Th^tre  Frangais — for  the  two  names  equally 
belong  to  it — had  a  varied  history,  and  wandered 
about  Paris  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  from 
street  to  street.  Its  first  abodes  seem  to  have 
been  far  less  solidly  constructed  than  our  ancient 
national  theatres  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  in  1770  the  famous  company, 
finding  itself  in  a  building  so  dilapidated  that 
its  fall  was  daily  imminent,  the  king  granted  it 
hospitality  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Tuileries 
Palace.  He  at  the  same  time  took  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  it  a  permanent  home  ;  and  with  that 
view  bought  for  3,000,000  livres  (francs)  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Conde,  where  a 
new  theatre  was  to  be  constructed.  Here  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  gave  its  performances  through- 
out the  first  phases  of  the  Revolution,  until,  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1793,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  a  play  founded  on  Richardson's  Pamela^ 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  closed  the  house 
and  arrested  alike  the  author  of  the  piece  and 
the  actors  who  had  performed  in  it.  The  new 
playhouse  was  reopened  under  the  successive 
titles  of  Theatre  of  Equality  and  Theatre  of  the 
People,  with  a  portion  of  the  company — which 
had  been  saved  by  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
Classical  names  were  now  in  fashion,  and  the 
theatre,  on  being  reopened  in  1797,  was  called, 
in  memory  of  Athens,  the  Odeon.  Its  perform- 
ances, however,  were  not  successful,  and  after  a 
wretched  existence  of  a  few  months  it  closed  in 
1799.  When  it  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  origin 
of  which  was  never  explained.  Reconstructed 
in  1807,  it  was  opened  under  the  title  of  Theitre 
de   rimperatrice,   and   was    looked    upon    as   a 
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supplementary  house  to  the  Theitre  Frangais, 
with  the  right  of  playing  comedy,  but  not  tragedy. 
By  way  of  compensation,  it  was  permitted  to 
give  representations  of  opera-boufFe.  The  Odeon 
had  once  more  been  officially  designated  the 
second  Theatre  Fran9ais,  when  a  new  fire  de- 
stroyed it  on  the  20th  of  February,  181 8.  Louis 
XVIII.  ordered  the  immediate  reconstruction 
of  the  house,  and,  on  its  completion,  put  the 
second  Theitre  Frangais  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  first,  placing  at  its  free  disposal  all  the  works 
of  the  classical  repertory. 

Since  this  time  the  Odeon  has,  in  a  literary 
and  dramatic  sense,  undergone  all  kinds  of 
metamorphoses.  It  became  first  a  lyrical  theatre, 
with  such  pieces  as  Robin  dcs  ^ow— correspond- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  our  Robin  of  the  Wood,  or 
Robin  Hood  ;  this  name  having  been  given  to 
a  strange  adaptation  by  Castil-Blaze,  with  in- 
terpolations by  the  adapter,  of  Weber's  Dcr 
Fretschutz  ;  and  under  Louis  Philippe  the  Odeon 
was  the  headquarters  of  Italian  opera. 

At  present  the  Odeon  is  definitely  classed  as 
the  second  Theatre  Fran^ais,  in  which  character 
it  pays  no  rent  and  enjoys  an  annual  subvention 
of  100,000  francs.  No  theatre  during  the  last 
seventy  years  has  rendered  greater  services  to 
dramatic  art.  Here  have  been  represented  pieces 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Alfi^ed  de  Vigny,  Balzac,  George  Sand, 
fimile  Augier,  Octave  Feuillet,  M^ry,  Leon 
Gozlan,  Theodore  Barriere,  £dmond  Gondinet, 
Hippolyte  Lucas,  Michel  Carre,  Frederic 
Soulie,  Fran9ois  Ponsard,  Fran9ois  Coppee, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and  a  hundred  others.  The 
house,  moreover,  has  formed  a  great  number  of 
superior  artists,  who  were,  one  after  the  other, 
claimed  by  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Of  the  many 
admirable  pieces  produced  at  the  Odeon,  full  and 
interesting  accounts  may  be  found  in  the  col- 
lected feuilletons  of  Jules  Janin  and  of  Theophile 
Gautier. 

Nothing,  however,  more  brilliant  has  been 
written  on  the  artistic  and  literary  period  repre- 
sented by  the  dramatic  triumphs  of  the  Odeon 
than  the  letters  from  Paris  written  from  time  to 
time  between  the  years  1832  and  1848  by  Hein- 
rich  Heine. 

Heine  is  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly 
through  the  French  versions  of  his  works ;  which, 
as  they  have  been  produced  by  the  author  him- 
self, convey  his  thoughts  quite  as  accurately,  and 
his  style  almost  as  accurately,  as  the  German  orig- 
inals. His  "  Pictures  of  Travel "  ("  Reisebilder  "), 
a  volume  of  poems,  two  volumes  on  Germany 


which  have,  of  course,  taken  the  place  of  the 
now  defunct  work  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  some 
dramas  or  plans  for  dramas,  which  were  published 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes^  the  **  Livre  de 
Lazare,"  which  appeared  in  the  same  periodical, 
and  "Lutfece,"  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
those  of  Heine's  writings  which  have  been  repro- 
duced in  French.  The  "  Buch  der  Lieder,"  too, 
has  been  done  into  French  prose  by  Heine  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Gerard  de  Ner\'al,  who 
in  his  youth,  under  the  name  of  Gerard,  made  a 
translation  of  "Faust"  which  satisfied,  or  at  least 
pleased,  even  Goethe  himself.  These  Lieder, 
together  with  the  "Reisebilder,"  were  Reined 
favourite  productions  ;  and  independently  of  the 
life  that  is  in  them,  many  of  them  are  further 
assured  of  continued  popularity  by  reason  of 
Schubert's  having  coupled  them  with  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  music. 

Heine  was  a  poet  and  satirist  by  nature.  En- 
dowed with  great  analytical  power,  and  educated 
in  Germany,  he  of  course  took  a  pleasure  in 
studying  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  by  temperament,  which 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  not  only 
refrained  from  attaching  himself  to  any  par- 
ticular system  of  philosophy  in  a  country  where 
he  had  so  many  to  select  from,  but  that  he  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  invent  a  system  for 
himself.  He  comprehended  philosophy,  likeci 
painting,  loved  music,  and  spoke  of  all  science  and 
art  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  He  explained  Victor 
Cousin  and  Pierre  Leroux,  grew  pathetic  over 
the  fate  of  Leopold  Robert,  and  became  enthu- 
siastic in  his  admirable  descriptions  of  the  per- 
formances of  Ernst  and  Paganini,  of  Grisi  and 
Mario. 

Heine's  poetry  is  principally  remarkable  for  its 
fantastic  character  and  for  its  warmth  of  colour ; 
accordingly,  there  are  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  German  poet  and 
Theophile  Gautier,  only  there  is  soul  in  the 
verse  of  Heine,  whereas  in  that  of  Gautier  we 
find  nothing  but  a  glorification  of  the  senses  and 
an  absolute  worship  of  form.  Goethe,  in  his 
later  years,  is  imagined  by  the  enraptured 
Gautier  sitting,  passionless,  on  a  marble  throne, 
looking  upon  the  whole  of  creation  as  the  de- 
velopment of  a  superior  form  of  art.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Gautier  school,  life  and  death 
are  nothing  compared  with  the  interests  of  art. 
Art  is  great,  and  life  is  unimportant ;  paganism 
is  to  be  revered  on  account  of  its  marble 
temples ;  poverty  is  to  be  admired  for  its  beggar- 
boys  by  Murillo  ;  the  Millennium  is  objectionable 
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because  it  will  produce  no  subjects  for  dramatic 
literature.  Heine,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  possessed  the 
heart  of  a  man,  was  wilhng  to  sacrifice  all  art 
and  all  poetry — his  own,  to  begin  with — if,  in 
any  scheme  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
poorer  classes,  such  a 
sacrifice  should  appear 
inevitable.  This  feeling  is 
shown  generally  through- 
out his  writings.  "  Un- 
less," he  says,  "  I  deny  the 
premise,  that  all  men  have 
the  right  to  eat,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  it  in  all 
its  consequences.  .  .  .  Let 
justice  be  done  .  .  .  Let 
the  old  system  be  broken 
up,  in  which  innocence 
has  perished,  in  which 
egotism  has  prospered,  in 
which  man  has  been 
trafficked  in  by  man  .  .  . 
And  blessed  be  the  grocer 
who  will  one  day  make 
my  poetry  into  paper  bags, 
and  fill  them  with  coffee 
and  snuff  for  the  poor 
good  old  women  who,  in 
our  present  world  of  in- 
justice, have  perhaps  had 
to  deprive  themselves  of 
all  such  comforts." 

To  know  the  Paris  of 
half  a  century  ago  it  is 
only,  indeed,  necessary 
to  study  the  "  Lutece  "  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  in  which 
the  Paris  of  the  best  part 
of  Ix>uis  Philippe's  reign 
is  portrayed  in  the  most 
life-like,  the  most  brilliant 
style.  The  sketches,  the 
anecdotes,  the  criticism — 

all  full  of  the  Heinean  verve  and  irony — form  the 
best  portion  of  the  book,  which  is  deficient,  per- 
haps, in  the  description  (if  we  except  personal 
description)  on  which  Heine,  without  adequate 
reason,  was  inclined  to  pride  himself  His  poems, 
his  travels,  and  his  miniature  dramas  are  crowded 
with  fantastic  thoughts,  which  are  of  course 
presented  in  fantastic  forms  ;  but  he  will  always 
be  remembered  by  his  ideas  rather  than  by  his 
images;  and  when  he  states,  in  his  "  Reisebilder," 
that,  owing  to  the  prodigality  of  German  writers 


in  the  matter  of  thoughts,  he  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  the  production  of  pictures, 
one  would  think,  were  it  not  for  the  very  t'tle  of 
the  work,  that  he  was  indulging  in  irony  at  the 
expense  of  his  readers. 

As  a  satirist  Heine  is  first  of  all  remarkable 


e  CHATCAUBBIAND,    t: 


for  his  irony,  which  is  always  masterly  and  which 
sometimes  reaches  the  diabolical.  He  admits 
that  even  in  his  most  amiable  moments  the 
'■caresses  of  his  Teutonic  paws  sometimes  in- 
flicted a  wound  "  ;  and  if  he  scratches  Hke  a  cat 
in  play,  it  is  certain  that  he  tears  in  earnest  like 
a  tiger.  He  seizes  his  victim  by  the  neck,  and 
either  skins  him  with  his  delicate  observation  or 
scalps  him  with  his  unerring  sarcasm.  On  great 
occasions  he  resorts  to  deliberate  analysis,  or 
rather  anatomy  ;  when,  after  a  very  few  pages. 
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the  patient  finds  himself  lying  dissected  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter,  with  the  merciless  satirist 
grinning  at  his  remains. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Reisebilder,  speak- 
ing of  the  misfortunes  of  the  German  emigrants, 
Heine  gives  an  anecdote  of  an  artist  who,  on 
being  requested  to  paint  a  golden  angel  on  a 
signboard,  replied  that  he  would  rather  paint  a 
red  lion  ;  that  he  was  accustomed  to  them,  and 
that  even  if  he  painted  a  golden  angel  it  would 
look  like  a  red  lion  all  the  same.  "  The  words 
of  this  painter,"  said  Heine,  "  reply  beforehand 
to  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  my 
book.  ...  It  was  not  any  vain  caprice  which 
made  me  quit  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  all  that 
charmed  me  and  smiled  upon  me  in  my  native 
land.  There  more  than  one  being  loved  me — 
my  mother,  for  instance.  And  yet  I  left  it  with- 
out knowing  why — I  left  it  because  I  was  obliged 
to  do  so.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  that  we  be- 
come fully  penetrated  with  the  beauties  of  the 
spring  ;  the  love  of  liberty  is  a  flower  which 
grows  in  prison  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  love 
of  the  German  fatherland  commences  at  the 
German  frontier — above  all,  at  sight  of  German 
misery  on  a  foreign  soil.  ...  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  is  dead,  and 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :  *  I  never 
was  aware  that  I  loved  my  country  so  much.  I 
was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  had  never 
been  taught  by  physiology  the  value  of  his  blood. 
The  blood  is  taken  from  him,  and  the  man  falls. 
That  was  indeed  the  case.  Germany  is  ours, 
and  that  is  why  I  felt  suddenly  broken  down  and 
ill  at  the  sight  of  those  emigrants,  of  those  great 
rivers  of  blood  which  flow  from  the  wounds  of 
our  country  and  lose  themselves  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa.'  ....  The  golden  colours  of  the 
angel  have  since  that  time  entirely  dried  up  on 
my  palette,  and  all  that  remains  upon  it  in  a 
liquid  state  is  a  raw  red  colour,  which  looks  like 
blood,  and  with  which  nothing  but  red  lions  can  | 
be  painted.  Accordingly,  my  next  book  will  be 
purely  and  simply  a  red  lion  ;  for  which  I  beg  i 
the  kind  public  to  pardon  me  by  reason  of  the 
confession  now  made." 

Heine,  during  his  prolonged  stay  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  adopted  and  became  naturalised, 
saw  all  the  new  operas  and  most  of  the  new 
pictures  ;  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Institute ; 
abused  the  polka,  then  just  invented  ;  discussed 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  tried  to  decide  whether 
it  was  more  probable  that  England  and  Russia 
would  declare  war  against  France,  or  that  France 
and  Russia  would  declare  war  against  England ; 


calculated  Philippe's  chances   of  remaining   on 
the  throne,  considered  the  rival  merits  of  Thiers 
and   Guizot,   and  generally  criticised   everyone 
and  everything  with  which  he  was  brought  in 
contact.     He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  George 
Sand,    Meyerbeer,    Rothschild,    Balzac,     Victor 
Cousin,  Spontini,  and  Alfred  de  Musset ;  and  he 
has  given  elaborate  portraits  of  some  of   these 
celebrities,    while    he    has    written    something 
characteristic  of  each.     If  he  was  at   any    time 
personally  acquainted    with    Victor    Hugo,   all 
intimacy  between  the  two  must  certainly  have 
ceased  after  Heine's  murderous  attack  upon  the 
great  French  poet : — "  As  all  the  French  writers 
possess  taste,  the  total  absence  of  this  quality  in 
Victor  Hugo  struck  his  compatriots  as  a  sign  of 
originality  and  genius.     He  is  essentially  cold,  as 
is  the  devil,  according  to  the  assertions  of  witches 
— cold   and   icy  even    in    his    most   passionate 
effusions  ;  his  enthusiasm  is  only  a  phantasma- 
goria, a  piece  of  calculation  devoid  of  love  ;  for 
he  loves  nothing  but  himself — he  is  an  egoist,  or, 
worse  still,  a  Hugoist.     In  spite  of  his  imagin- 
ation and  his  wit,  he  has  the  awkwardness  of  a 
parvenu  or  a  savage."     In  another  place  we  are 
told  that  Hugo's   studied   passion  and  artificial 
warmth  suggest   "fried   ice" — an    edible    anti- 
thesis   prepared    by    the  Chinese,   which    con- 
sists of  little  balls  of  ice  dipped  into  a  particular 
kind  of  batter,  and   forthwith   fried   and  swal- 
lowed. 

Rothschild    is    said    to   be   the  best   possible 
political     thermometer  ;     and     he     is     praised 
for    the   genial   if  slightly   patronising  manner 
in    which    he  famillionairement  addresses    his 
friends.     "Indeed,  it  might  be   affirmed,"  saj-s 
Heine,   still    full    of   the    thermometrical    idea, 
"  that  he   possesses  the   talent   of  the  frog   for 
indicating  fair   and  foul  weather,  were   it  not 
that  this  comparison  might  be  considered  some- 
what disrespectful ;    and  certainly  he   is  a  man 
who   must  be  respected,   if  only  on  account  of 
the  respect  he  inspires  in  the  greater  number 
of  those  who   approach   him.     I  love   to  visit 
him    at    his    bank,   where  I  have   the    oppor- 
tunity of  observing  men  of  all  classes   and  all 
religions.     Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  bow,  incline, 
and   prostrate    themselves    before   him.      They 
turn,  and  stoop,  and   bend  their   backs   nearly 
double,  in  a  manner  which   the   most  talented 
acrobat  might  envy.     I  have  seen  some  persons 
tremble  on  approaching  him    as   if    they  had 
touched  a  voltaic  battery.     Even  when  standing 
outside  the  door  many  of  them  are  seized  with  a 
quivering  veneration,   such    as    Moses    felt  on 
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Mount  Horeb His  private  room  is,  indeed, 

a  most  remarkable  place,  and  awakes  sublime 
thoughts  and  feelings — like  the  aspect  of  the 
ocean,  of ,  the  starry  heavens,  of  mountains  or  of 
boundless  forests.  It  teaches  me  the  littleness 
of  man  ai>d  the  greatness  of  God.  For  money 
is  the  god  of  our  age,  ,and  Rothschild  is  his 
prophet.'* 

As  the  Louvre  is  associated  with  the  mon- 
archy and  Notre  Dame  with  the  Episcopacy,  so 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain    is    associated  with 
the  ancient   French  nobility.     It  is  interesting 
to    know    that  St.  Germain,  the  holy  man   to 
whom  the  nobiliary  quarter  (there  are  **  aristo- 
cratic"  quarters   elsewhere   in  Paris)   owes   its 
name,  was  himself  of  noble   birth.      Little    is 
recorded    of    him    except    that    he    performed 
miracles,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
bearing    his    name     have    failed    to    do,    and 
that,  like  the  ancient  nobility  of  France  at  the 
period   of  the  Revolution,  he  visited    England 
and   stayed   there  some  time.     The  church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  one  of  the  principal 
landmarks   on   the    left   bank  of  the  Seine   in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  Institute  ^nd  the  church  just  named  formed 
two    important    centres   on    the    left    bank    of 
the    Seine.      The    Faubourg    St.    Germain,   or 
simply    "  the    Faubourg,"   as   its   exclusive   in- 
habitants love  to  call  it,  was  scarcely  known,  how- 
ever, by  any  such  name  until  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  or  even  later,  when  it  emigrated  in 
a  mass  to  England,  or  in  some  cases  to  Russia. 
The  German  courts,  too,  offered   for  a  time  a 
favourite  place  of  retirement  until  Germany  was 
invaded  by  the  Republican  armies  of  France. 

"  The  emigration "  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  especially 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  began  in  1789,  the  first  examples  being 
given  by  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
emigration  of  the  French  nobility  may  indeed 
be  said  not  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  but  in  a  measure  to  have  produced 
it.  This  now  seems  to  be  siJpported  in  a 
certain  measure  by  dates.  After  the  14th  of 
July  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Condes,  the  Contis, 
the  Polignacs,  the  Broglies,  the  Vaudreuils,  the 
Lambescs,  and  others,  hurried  abroad  in  order 
to  band  together  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
to  prepare  the  invasion  of  the  country.  While 
the  Count  of  Artois  was  intriguing  on  all  sides, 
Conde,  installed  at  Worms,  surrounded  himself 
with  a  body  of  fatuous  noblemen,  the   nucleus 


of  his  future  army,  adopted  a  rebellious  atti*- 
tude,  replied  with  contempt  to  the  invitations 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  organised  plots 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  1792  the  king 
himself  would  have  emigrated  and  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  foreigners,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  subdue  France  and  restore  the 
ancient  regime.  He  was,.  a&  everyone  knows, 
arrested  at  Varennes.  But  his  brother,  the 
Count  of  Provence,  succeeded  in  quitting  France, 
and  at  Brussels  prepared  the  celebrated  declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz.  At  the  same  time  a  crowd  of 
nobles  left  France  to  furnish  recruits  to  the 
Prince  de  Cond^.  Coblenz  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  emigrants,  whose  manoeuvres  were 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  king  had 
himself  accepted  the  constitution.  The  army  of 
the  emigrating  princes  was  being  openly  organ- 
ised. It  was  to  be  composed  of  three  army 
corps  :  one  commanded  by  Conde,  which  was  to 
operate  in  Alsace ;  another  commanded  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  to  enter  France 
through  Lorraine,  in  company  with  the  Prussians, 
and  march  upon  Paris  ;  and  a  third  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Bourbon,  which  was  to  act  in 
the  provinces  of  the  north.  Later  on  special 
regiments  of.  emigres  were  formed,  to  which 
the  names  of  Rohan,  Damas,  Salm,  "Loyal 
Emigrants,"  etc.,  were  given.  The  Viscount  de 
Mirabeau,  brother  to  the  orator,  formed  a 
legion  of  his  o\yn,  whose  soldiers  wore  a  black 
uniform  adorned  with  death's-heads,  and  whose 
disorderly  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  such 
that  the  corps  was  not  allowed  to  form  part 
of  the  Austrian  army,  to  which  it  had  originally 
been  attached. 

Thus,  long  before  the  war,  there  were  masses 
of  emigrants  who  adopted  from  their  foreign 
posts  of  observation  a  menacing  attitude  towards 
France.  Many  noble  families  left  France  simply 
from  fear  ;  but  most  of  the  emigres,  when  they 
had  once  reached  foreign  lands,  did  not  scruple 
to  take  part  in  hostile  enterprises  against  France. 
Invitations  to  return  were  addressed  to  the 
emigrants  by  various  assemblies  ;  without  the 
least  probability^  it  must  be  admitted,  of  their 
being  accepted.  Then  laws  were  passed  by 
which  the  property  of  the  absentees  was  con- 
fiscated, and  they  themselves  threatened  with 
death  should  they  reappear  in  France  without 
due  authorisation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
emigres  fought  against  France,  in  concert  with 
the  invading  troops,  for  the  most  part  as  volun- 
teers, though  some  are  said  to  have  received 
pay  from   the  foreign   foe.     They  had  boasted 
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of  their  ability  and  readiness  to  conquer  revolu- 
tionary France  with  postillions'  whips,  and  they 
had  fixed  beforehand  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
entry  into  Paris.  Driven  back  by  the  Republican 
armies,  they  were  mad  with  humiliation  and 
rage.  The  King  of  Prussia  abruptly  dismissed 
those  who  had  entered  his  service,  and  gradually, 
as  new  victories  were  gained  by  the  Republic, 


In  the  first  days  of  the  emigration  the  French 
nobility  continued  to  lead  a  life  of  Iuxur> 
and  pleasure.  When  their  last  resources  had 
been  exhausted,  they  had  to  hold  out  their 
hands  for  such  alms  as  the  coalition  would 
give  them.  The  name  of  emigre  became  a 
synonym  for  "poor  devil"  and  parasite.  A 
few  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  refugees  had 


they  found  themselves  expelled  fi-om  Brussels,  | 

Florence,  Turin,  Berlin,  Switzerland,  and  other 
asylums,  retreating  almost  exclusively  to  Eng- 
land. When  nearly  all  their  legions  had  been  ' 
dissolved,  a  certain  number  of  them  remained 
in  the  pay  of  foreign  sovereigns.  But  many 
stayed  without  any  resource.  A  strange  sight 
was  then  seen  :  the  whole  order  of  nobility, 
and  the  most  brilliant  nobility  in  Europe,  some 
thirty  thousand  persons,  including  the  members 
of  the  priesthood,  fallen  to  the  condition  of 
beggars  or  hangers-on.  Sad  expiation  for  the 
treason  of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
their  native  land. 


preserved  private  resources,  but  the  great 
majority  were  in  a  sad  condition  of  poverty. 
Beaumarchais  has  described  the  misery  of  those 
who  had  sought  asylum  at  Hamburg,  where  he 
helped  them  to  the  best  of  his  power,  though 
he  himself  was  suffering  from  straitened  means. 
It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  Knights  of 
St.  Louis,  gentlemen  who  had  ridden  in  the 
king's  carriages,  asking  for  alms  at  the  comer 
of  the  streets.  Chateaubriand  has  drawn  a 
striking  picture  of  his  own  poverty  and  that 
of  his  companions  at  this  trj'ing  time.  "  I 
was  devoured  by  hunger,"  he  writes  ;  "  sucked 
pieces  of  linen  which  I  had  steeped  in  water ; 
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chewed  grass  and  paper.  When  I  passed  before 
.  a  baker's  shop  I  felt  the  greatest  torture.  On 
a  cold  winter's  evening  I  stood  two  hours  in 
firont  of  a  shop  of  dried  fruits  and  smoked 
meats,  devouring  with  my  eyes  whatever  I  saw. 
I  could  have  eaten  not  only  the  comestibles, 
but  the  boxes  and 
baskets  which  held 
them." 

In  i793theEnglish 

I      Government  thought 

I     of  offering  the  emi- 

1  grants  settlements  in 
Canada.  The  Em- 
press Catherine  of 
Russia,  who  had  be- 
haved generously  to 
the  small  number 
rich  enough  to  find 
their  way  to  her  dis- 
tant dominions,  pro- 
posed to  establish  six 
thousand  of  them  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  under  the 
command  of  Conde. 
In  London  a  certain 
number  of  the  emi- 
gres received  from 
the  English  Govern- 
ment one  shilling 
a  day  as  subsidy. 
It  was  very  little, 
but  many  received 
nothing  at  all.  Tired 
of  having  to  choose 
between  living  on 
alms  and  dying  of 
hunger,  numerous 
emigres  determined 
at  last  to  seek  some 
regular  occupation. 
Duchesses  and  mar- 
chionesses were  now 

seen  in  charge  of  haberdashers'  and  perfumers' 
shops ;  of  cafes  and  other  establishments  of 
the  kind.  The  Count  de  Vieuville  became  a 
messenger,  or  "commissionaire"  as  he  would 
now  be  called  ;  the  Chevalier  de  Lanty  a  servant ; 
Madame  de  la  Londe  a  shopwoman  ;    Mile,  de 

\^  St.  Marceau  a  shop-girl  ;  Madame  de  la  Mar- 
tiniere  a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes  ;  a 
well-known  marquis  an  actor  (not  in  those  days 
considered  a  very  gentlemanly  profession)  ;  the 
Chevalier  d'Anselme  a  waiter  ;  the  Marquis  de 


Montbazet  a  lamplighter  ;  while  others  turned 
themselves  into  hairdressers,  barbers,  and  dancing- 
masters.  One  emigre,  mentioned  by  Brillat- 
Savarin,  used  to  dress  salads,  and,  what  was 
still  more  remarkable,  obtained  a  guinea  for 
I  every  salad  he  dressed. 


A  few  exercised  more  lucrative  functions  as 
secret  political  agents.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Count  d'Antraigues,  the  husband  of 
Madame  de  St.  Huberty,  the  famous  singer, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  assassinated  at  Barnes 
by  an  irritated  domestic.  The  Count  had 
rendered  important  ser\'ices  to  the  Coalition, 
and  claimed  to  have  revealed  to  the  English 
Government  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit. 

On  the  outbreak  of   the  Revolution  most  of 
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the  great  families  who,  collectively,  may  be  said 
to  compose  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  had  left 
France,  when  a  special  law  against  "  emigrants  " 
was  passed,  striking  through  their  property  those 
who,  had  they  remained,  would  have  suffered  in 
person.  Some  members,  however,  of  the  ancient 
nobility  stayed  in  Paris  throughout  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  among  whom  may  in  particular  be 
mentioned  that  Baron  Lezardiere  who  saved,  or 
did  his  best  to  save,  the  heroic  Abbe  Edgeworth, 
when  the  last  confessor  of  Louis  XVI.  was,  or 
believed  himself  to  be,  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life.  "The  friend,"  wrote  the  abbe  to  his 
brother,  "whose  name  must  be  for  ever  sacred 
to  you,  since  to  him  your  brother  owes  his  life, 
was  the  Baron  de  Lezardiere,  a  nobleman  of 
high  character,  advanced  in  years,  and  then 
living  in  opulence,  who  not  only  received  me 
with  open  arms,  but,  slighting  all  the  dangers 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  and  family  by 
giving  hospitality  to  such  a  guest,  insisted  on  my 
regarding  his  house  as  my  own,  seeking  for  no 
other  place  of  refuge  ;  so  that  I  received  during 
those  monthsevery  attention  that  the  most  delicate 
friendship  could  invent,  and  though  the  family 
was  large  and  the  servants  numerous,  my  existence 
was  hardly  perceived  out-of-doors,  so  well  was 
the  secret  kept.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this 
charming  solitude  when  I  received  information 
from  Paris  that  at  two  or  three  different  clubs, 
and  especially  at  the  Jacobins*,  my  head  was 
mentioned  as  the  only  atonement  equal  to  my 
guilt  of  having  openly  professed  my  attachment 
for  the  *  tyrant.'  This  was  alarming  news  indeed. 
But  a  journalist  (friend  or  foe)  having  announced 
some  days  afterwards  that  I  had  got  safe  over  to 
England,  and  had  there  had  frequent  conferences 
not  only  with  the  principal  emigrants,  but  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  this  idle  story  was  credited  by 
all,  and  I  was  completely  forgotten. 

"  However,  the  fiction,  though  favourable  to  me 
in  one  sense,  distressed  me  much  in  other  respects, 
as  it  obliged  me  to  conceal  myself  more  cautiously 
than  ever,  for  had  I  been  discovered  in  France 
after  such  a  report,  I  must  have  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  Government,  no  less  than  an  emissary 
from  the  court  of  England,  an  agent  to  the  emi- 
grants, and  an  emigrant  myself — all  titles  that 
made  my  case  the  blacker  by  adding  to  my 
former  guilt.  Hence  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
within  doors  more  than  ever  ;  nor  could  I  ven- 
ture out  to  Paris  but  by  night.  Then  I  dared 
but  to  remain  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  though 
my  house  should  have  been  open  to  all,  since  to 
all  I  owed  myself,  few  people  knew  where  it  was 


or  how  to  get  admittance  into  it.  It  is  true  that 
from  my  solitude  in  the  country  I  entertained  a 
large  correspondence  with  the  town  ;  but  all 
kinds  of  business  could  not  be  transacted  by 
letters,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  diocese 
committed  to  my  care,  far  from  prospering  in 
my  hands,  suffered  materially  from  my  absence. 

"  In  this  distressing  situation,  and  really  not 
knowing  what  part  to  take,  I  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  informing  him  of  all  and  de- 
manding his  advice  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me, 
my  letter,  though  directed  to  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers  upon  the  frontier  (who  favoured, 
underhand,  my  correspondence),  was  seized, 
opened,  and  sent  back  to  the  Comite  de  Salut 
Fkthlic.  Soon  after,  the  house  of  M.  de  Lezar- 
diere, where  I  lay  concealed,  was  assaulted  in 
mid-day,  and  the  whole  family,  supposing  the 
storm  to  be  directed  against  me  alone,  fell  at  my 
knees,  requesting  I  would  provide  for  my  own 
safety  by  a  timely  flight.  I  yielded,  though  in- 
deed with  some  reluctance,  to  their  entreaties, 
and  casting  into  the  fire  all  my  papers,  I  escaped 
by  a  back  road  into  the  fields,  where  I  remained 
until  it  was  dark.  But  how  bitter  w'as  my  grief 
when,  coming  back  at  night,  I  was  informed  that 
my  valuable  friend  had  been  carried  off  to  prison 
with  his  youngest  son  and  eldest  daughter,  and 
that  upon  the  road  to  Paris,  three  different  times, 
the  bloodthirsty  gang  had  held  counsel  whether 
it  was  not  best  to  shorten  the  business  by  mur- 
dering them  upon  the  spot.  My  mind  was 
relieved  a  few  days  after  (at  least  in  some  degree) 
by  the  positive  assurances  given  me  that  amongst 
the  questions  put  to  the  three  prisoners,  upon 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  not  a  word  had  been  said 
about  me,  which  clearly  proved  that  I  had  not 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  their  misfortune  ;  but 
my  friend  was  not  the  less  in  danger  (for  prison 
and  death  now  began  to  be  synonymous  terms 
in  France),  and  my  papers  were  lost  for  ever.^' 
This  accident  did  not  prove  fatal  to  M.  de 
Lezardiere,  for  after  ten  days'  confinement  he 
was  dismissed.  "  As  to  my  papers,  those  I  regret 
the  most,  and  shall  in  all  probability  ever  lament, 
were  the  letters  written  to  me  from  the  Temple 
by  Madame  Elizabeth.  I  have  already  hinted 
to  you  (but  this  to  you  and  no  other  mortal,  as 
the  time  for  revealing  is  not  yet  come)  that  not- 
withstanding the  unrelenting  vigilance  of  her 
guardians,  this  unfortunate  princess  found  a 
means  to  correspond  with  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  take  my  advice  on  many  critical  occur- 
rences during  her  imprisonment.  These  letters 
were  conveyed  to  me  in  a  ball  of  silk,  and  aU 
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measures  so  prudently  taken  that  the  correspond- 
ence, though  at  last  suspected,  ^vas  never  found 
out  entirely.  I  had  already  destroyed,  in  one  of 
my  critical  moments,  all  those  she  had  written  to 
me  upon  different  subjects  before  her  confine- 
ment, nor  was  I  sensible  of  the  loss,  as  she  was 
still  alive  to  repair  it  ;  but  when  I  now  reflect 
that  she  is  no  more,  and  that  her  last  pages, 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  painting  in  so  lively 
colours  her  resignation  and  her  courage,  are 
now  lost  for  posterity,  I  cannot  but  lament  it  as  a 
public  misfortune. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  subject :  the  poor  officer 
who  had  favoured  my  correspondence  with  the 
Archbishop    of   Paris  was    soon  called    to   an 
account  for  the  anonymous  letter  that  had  been 
put  into  the  post  under  his  cover  ;  and  the  affair 
being  likely  to  take  a  very  serious  turn,  not, 
indeed,  for  him,  as  he  could  plead  ignorance  of 
the  contents,  but  for  the  author,  whose  existence 
in  France  could  be  no  longer  doubted,  all  my 
friends  joined  in  requesting  I  would  retire  with- 
out delay  to  some  remote  province.     I  had  only 
time  to  see  my  poor  mother,  whom  I  embraced 
for  the  last  time,  and  to  provide,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit,  for  the  government 
of  the  diocese.     These  two  duties  fulfilled,  I  got 
into  a  carriage,  and  under  the  name  of  Essex  I 
got  off  to  Montigny,  where  M.  le  Comte  de 
Roche  Chouart  received  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness  in  his  castle. 

"Here  my  first  business  was  to  write  to  the 
faithful  agent  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  giving  her 
at  full  length  my  direction,  in  case  she  had  any 
silk  balls  to  send  ma  This  letter  was  directed 
to  her  house,  and  signed  *  Essex  ^ ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  put  into  the  post  office  than  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  very  person  to  whom  I  wrote 
had  been  arrested  a  few  days  ago,  after  I  had  left 
Paris,  /or  favouring  a  clandestine  correspondence 
of  one  of  the  royal  prisoners ;  and  also  that  a 
friend  of  mine,  being  cited  before  the  Comite  de 
Salut  Public,  and  questioned  about  the  letter  I 
had  written  to  the  Archbishop,  had  inadvertently 
discovered  the  name  under  which  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  my  existence.  This  was 
fatal  indeed  ;  for  the  letter  I  had  just  cast  into 
the  post  office,  being  directed  to  a  prisoner, 
must,  of  course,  go  to  the  Comit^  de  Salut 
Public  ;  and  there  the  Comite  found,  without 
further  inquiry,  not  only  my  handwriting  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  anonymous  letter 
written  to  the  Archbishop,  but  my  name  full  at 
length,  and  every  means  of  discovering  me, 
given  by  myself.     I  leave  you  to  judge,  my  dear 


Ussher,  into  what  perplexity  I  was  cast  by  this 
accident.  But  Providence  looked  down  upon 
my  distress  ;  and  after  a  whole  week  spent  in  the 
most  cruel  anxiety,  IJat  last  had  news  from  the 
person  herself,  informing  me  that  the  affair  had 
been  hushed  up,  and  that  my  letter  had  got  safe. 

*'  I  pass  over  in  silence  many  incidents  of  less 
importance  which  I  met  with  during  the  four 
months  I  spent  with  M.  de  Roche  Chouart.  I 
must  now  relate  the  circumstance  which  obliged 
me  to  fly,  and  to  seek  for  safer  concealment. 
The  Corfiitd  de  Salut  Public  having  got  hold  of 
the  name  under  which  I  concealed  myself  in 
France,  caused  an  article,  relative  to  I  know  not 
what  correspondence,  supposed  to  have  existed 
between  Louis  XVI.  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  public  papers.  The  article 
was  insignificant  in  itself;  but  the  author,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  credit  for  his  story,  took 
care  to  tell  the  public  that  he  was  indebted  for 
the  anecdote  to  Mr.  Essex,  the  last  friend  to 
Louis  XVI. — Mr.  Essex,  a  person  who  must  have 
been  informed  of  all  that  had  passed.  This  paper 
came  to  Montigny,  where  I  was  publicly  known, 
and  was  there  reputed  to  be  an  English  gentle- 
man of  small  fortune,  travelling  for  his  private 
business,  or  for  his  health  ;  but  this  resemblance 
of  names,  and  I  know  not  what  in  my  person, 
when  nicely  viewed,  that  betrayed  a  clergyman, 
soon  gave  rise  to  other  thoughts.  During  the 
first  days  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  was 
whispered  about,  hoping  that  the  author  and  the 
anecdote  would  soon  be  forgotten  ;  but  as  I  was 
thus  endeavouring  to  tranquillise  myself,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  and  of  most  noble  appearance, 
came  up  to  the  castle,  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Essex ;  he  was  introduced,  and,  all  witnesses 
being  removed,  he  said,  *Sir,  your  existence  in 
this  house  is  no  secret  to  the  public,  nor  has  it 
hitherto  occasioned  the  least  suspicion,  as  you  had 
not  been  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  importance  ; 
but  a  paragraph  inserted  lately  in  the  papers  is 
now  the  subject  of  all  conversation,  and  all  eyes 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  fixed  upon  you.  Be 
so  good  as  to  read  the  article,  and  if  in  it  you 
behold  your  own  features,  oh  !  my  dear  sir,  give 
leave  to  a  man  who  v^ras  your  friend  before  he 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  to  request  of  you 
to  provide  for  your  own  safety  by  a  timely 
flight,  for  here  you  will  be  infallibly  arrested.* 

"  This  unexpected  visit  gave  me,  as  you  may 
believe,  much  alarm.  I  thanked  the  gentleman 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and,  after  holding  counsel 
with  the  few  friends  I  had  made  in  that  part  of 
France,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  I  must 
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fly  with  all  speed,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  some 
other  place.  I  pitched  upon  Fontainebleau  as  one 
of  the  quietest  spots  in  France  ;  there  I  had 
neither  friends  nor  acquaintances,  except  a  lady 
whom  I  had  never  seen  but  once.  Apprised  of 
my  arrival,  she  flew  to  my  assistance  ;  her  credit, 
her  purse,  her  servants — all  were  at  my  disposal, 
and  my  own  mother  could  not  have  done  more 
for  me  than  she  did  during  my  stay  in  that 
place ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  long,  for  an 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  all  foreigners,  and  for 
me  arrestation  was  certain  death.  I  therefore 
was  obliged  once  more  to  seek  for  safety  in  some 
other  spot.  The  Baron  Lezardiere,  who  never 
lost  sight  of  me  amidst  my  distresses,  had  an  old 
servant — a  man  of  uncommon  resolution  and 
prudence.  Him  he  despatched  to  protect  me  in 
my  flight.  We  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
armed  troop  appointed  to  examine  all  travellers, 
and  to  take  up  all  those  whom  they  might 
suspect  ;  but  the  fierce  and  bold  countenance 
of  my  companion  got  me  off,  and,  thanks  to  his 
zeal,  I  arrived,  without  accident,  at  Bayeux,  in 
Normandy,  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris. 

"There  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  get  off"  to 
England,  as  the  coasts  were  but  ill-guarded. 
But  Madame  Elizabeth  was  still  alive,  and  if 
she  should  be  exposed  to  danger,  I  was  resolved 
to  keep  my  word,  and  to  be  her  friend  to  the 
last,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  would 
for  myself  Hence  I  stopped  at  Bayeux,  and 
took  up  my  lodging  in  a  poor  hut,  where  I  lay 
unnoticed  ;  nobody  suspected  that  a  man  of  any 
importance  could  be  lodged  in  so  dismal  a  place. 
Soon  after,  the  Baron  de  Lezardiere,  hunted  from 
town  to  town,  came  to  join  me  in  this  hole,  with 
his  three  daughters  and  his  younger  son,  and 
there  we  remained  eighteen  months,  almost 
forgotten.  He  was  still  in  opulence  when  he 
arrived  ;  but  his  castle  being  burned  to  the 
ground,  all  his  lands  seized,  and  most  of  his 
friends  destroyed  by  the  guillotine,  he  soon  fell 
into  poverty,  so  I  became  his  only  resource. 
My  friends,  who  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  still  wealthy,  seeing  me  in  this  situation, 
came  on  all  sides  to  my  assistance,  and  with  the 
supplies  I  received  from  them  (without  my  ever 
asking),  and  the  little  I  received  from  you,  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  maintain,  not,  indeed, 
in  opulence,  but  still  above  want,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  France. 

"Our  solitude,  indeed,  was  daily  bathed  with 
our  tears  (though  otherwise  comfortable  enough)  ; 
for  there  my  poor  Baron,  after  the  loss  of  all  he 
possessed  in  this  world^  was  apprised  of  the  death 


of  his  two  sons,  young  men  of  the  greatest  merit 
(a  third  had  been  murdered  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  and  the  fourth  is  actually  under  trial  for 
his  life).   Soon  afterwards  he  received  the  shock- 
ing news  of  his  four  sisters  being  shot  on  the 
same  day,  as  they  were  flying  in  the  fields  to 
avoid  something  worse.     On  my  side,  it  was  in 
the  same  solitude  that  I  received  the  fatal  news 
of  my  poor  mother  being  arrested,  and  of  her 
soon  sinking  under  her  grief ;  that  my  sister  was 
torn  from  her,  and  conducted  from   prison    to 
prison,  partly  on  my  account ;  and  finally,  that 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  glory  of  religion  and  the 
idol  of  France,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cruel 
policy  of  our  tyrants,  at  a  moment  when  I  least 
expected  it.     I  must  confess  that  this  last  blow 
went  to  my  verj'  heart,  almost  as  much  as  the 
loss  of  my  dear  mother,  for  she  often  called  upon 
me  ;  but  she  was  no  more  when  I  first  heard  of 
her  being  taken  from  the  Temple.     Only  sixteen 
hours   elapsed   between    her   being   brought    to 
judgment  and  her  death,  and  my  only  consola- 
tion ever  since  has  been  to  think  that,  had  I  been 
in  Paris,  I  could  have  been  of  no  service  to  her, 
as  nobody  even  suspected  on  that  day  that  she 
was  in  the  fatal  cart. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  been  informed  of  her  death 
than  I  resolved  to  leave  France.  It  was  now  a 
duty  to  fly,  as  it  had  been  one  to  remain  as  long 
as  she  was  in  existence  ;  for  a  few  days  before  her 
imprisonment  she  had  entrusted  me  with  her  last 
will  (by  word  of  mouth),  and  requested  I  would 
execute  it  in  person  whenever  I  should  hear  of 
her  death.  It  is  to  perform  this  duty  that  I  am 
now  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  I  close  this  letter 
I  set  off"  for  Edinburgh.'* 

The  abbe  started  immediately  for  Edinburgh 
to  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth — in  other  words,  to  communicate  to 
the  legitimate  King  of  France  her  last  wishes, 
which  she  had  entrusted  to  him  "  by  word  of 
mouth."  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  stayed  about  a 
week  at  Edinburgh,  returning  to  London  in 
September,  1796.  Soon  after  his  return  Mr. 
Pitt  desired  to  see  him,  and  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  him  at  Lord  Liverpool's  office. 
When  the  interview  was  concluded,  Mr.  Pitt 
informed  him  that  his  Majesty  intended  to  settle 
a  pension  upon  him  for  life.  The  abbe  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  intended  honour.  But  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  in  the  most 
polite  and  grateful  terms  begged  to  decline  the 
pension  so  graciously  offered  to  him.  "He 
could  not  think  of  adding,"  he  said,  "to  the 
expenses  which   the   Government   had  already 
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incurred   in  providing  for    such  a  number  of 
French  emigrants." 

During  the  three  months  that  the  abbe  spent 
in  London  he  received  marks  of  high  respect 
and  of  kind  attention  from  persons  of  the  most 
distinguished  character  in  England  ;  and  fi-omall 
classes  he  had  proofs  of  the  generous  feeling 


were  most  anxious  to  see  him,  and  to  welcome 
to  their  country  one  who  had  brought  them  so 
much  honour.  The  abb^,  in  compliance  with 
their  entreaties,  was  actually  preparing  to  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  Ireland,  when  he  was  stopped 
and  all  his  views  were  altered  by  the  arrival  of 


and  hear  him  that,  had  he  complied  with  this 
desire,  he  must  have  lived  in  public.  Had  he 
felt  within  him  any  latent  love  of  celebrity,  or 
of  popular  applause,  it  would  now  have  appeared, 
and  been  fully  gratified.  But  he  did  not  care 
for  fame ;  he  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from 
notice,  and  lived  in  retirement  with  a  few  private 
friends. 

"  His  brother  and  his  other  relations  in  Ireland 


his  Majesty.  Mile,  de  L^zardi6re  therefore 
applied  to  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  as  the  only 
person  whom  she  could  venture  to  entrust  with 
a  confidential  mission  of  so  much  importance. 
Had  the  abb^  hesitated  he  would  have  been 
decided  by  a  message  delivered  to  him  with  the 
following  letter  from  the  king : — 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,  with  extreme  satisfaction, 
that  you  have  at  last  escaped  from  all  the  dangers 
to  which  your  devoted  attachment  to  my  brother 
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has  exposed  you.  I  sincerely  thank  Providence 
for  having  preserved  in  you  one  of  his  most 
faithful  ministers,  and  the  trusty  friend  who 
received  the  last  thoughts  of  a  brother  whose 
death  I  shall  ever  deplore — ^whose  memory  will 
ever  be  venerated  by  Frenchmen  ;  of  a  martyr 
whose  triumph  you  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
claim, and  whose  virtues  will,  I  trust,  be  at  some 
future  day  consecrated  by  the  Church.  Your 
miraculous  preservation  makes  me  hope  that  God 
has  not  yet  abandoned  France.  He  has  without 
doubt  ordained  that  an  unimpeachable  witness 
should  attest  to  all  Frenchmen  the  love  with 
which  their  king  was  ever  animated  towards 
them  ;  so  that,  knowing  the  extent  of  their 
loss,  their  grief  may  not  be  confined  to  mere 
lamentations,  but  that  they  may  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  their  heavenly  Father  and 
receive  from  Him  the  only  alleviation  of  which 
their  sorrow  is  susceptible.  I  therefore  exhort 
you,  sir,  or  rather,  I  entreat,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that  you  will  collect  and  publish  all  the 
particulars  you  can,  consistently  with  your  holy 
office. 

"  That  will  be  the  finest  monument  that  I  can 
«rect  to  the  best  of  kings  and  the  most  beloved 
of  brothers. 

"  I  should  wish,  sir,  to  give  you  solid  proofs  of 
my  profound  esteem,  but  I  can  only  offer  you 
my  admiration  and  my  gratitude.  These  are  the 
sentiments  most  worthy  of  you.  "  Louis." 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
&mily  of  France  at  Mittau,  the  Emperor  Paul 
wished  to  confer  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  upon 
Louis  XVIIL  He  sent  for  the  Abbe  Edgeworth 
to  receive  the  insignia  from  his  hands  and  to 
convey  them  to  his  royal  master,  who,  in  return, 
presented  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
emperor. 

When  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  arrived  at  the 
Court  of  Russia,  Paul  was  so  much  struck  by  his 
venerable  appearance,  that  he  prostrated  himself 
before  him  and  implored  his  blessing.  He  pre- 
sented the  abb^  with  his  picture  set  in  diamonds, 
and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  500  roubles  a 
year.  The  picture  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  laid  at 
the  feet  of  his  king  ;  the  pension  he  divided 
with  the  poor. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  Bonaparte 
directed  the  arms  of  France  against  the  dominions 
of  Russia.  During  the  course  of  this  year  it 
happened  that  some  French  soldiers,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Mittau. 
Though  they  had  borne  arms  against  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  yet,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 


forgiveness,  their  errors  were  forgotten  by  Louis 
XVIII.  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  went,  with  his 
Majesty's  permission,  to  attend  them  and  give 
them  all  the  comforts  which  humanity  could 
procure,  and  all  the  consolation  which  religion 
could  bestow.  A  contagious  fever  raged  among 
the  prisoners,  and  of  this  the  venerable  abbe  was 
aware.  But  he  persevered  in  his  visits  and 
would  not  abandon  those  who  had  no  earthlv 
hope  but  in  him.  Day  and  night  he  continued 
his  attendance,  assisted  by  his  faithful  servant 
Bousset,  who  emulated  the  virtues  of  his  master. 
The  Abbe  Edgeworth  caught  the  fever.  His 
constitution  had  previously  been  weakened  by 
ill-health  and  mental  suffering.  At  length,  sub- 
mitting to  the  force  of  disease,  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  all  further  exercise  of  his  charitable 
and  pious  functions.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1807, 
he  was  confined  to  the  bed  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  rose.  When  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  heard  that  the  abbe  was  taken  ill,  she  de- 
clared that  she  would  go  immediately  and  see 
this  friend  of  her  family.  All  her  attendants  re- 
presented to  her  the  danger  of  infection,  and  used 
every  argument  and  entreaty  to  prevail  upon  her 
not  to  run  such  a  hazard,  but  in  vain.  "  The 
less  he  knows  of  his  own  wants,'-  said  the  princess, 
*^  the  more  he  stands  in  need  of  a  friend  ;  and  if 
every  human  being  were  to  fly  from  him  in  this 
contagion,  I  should  never  forsake  one  who  is 
more  than  my  friend :  the  unalterable,  disinter- 
ested friend  of  my  family,  who  has  left  kindred 
and  country — all !  all  for  us  !  Nothing  shall 
withhold  my  personal  attendance  on  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth.     I  ask  no  one  to  accompany  me." 

The  princess  attended  the  death-bed  of  the 
Abbe  Edgeworth,  administered  medicine  to  him 
with  her  own  hands,  and  received  his  dying 
breath.  This  is  here  recorded,  not  to  do  honour 
to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  but  to  do  justice  to 
human  nature  and  the  gratitude  of  princes — a 
virtue  whose  existence  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
so  often  been  doubted  if  there  had  been  more 
examples  of  attachment  as  disinterested,  sincere, 
and  steady  as  that  which,  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  was  manifested  by  him  whose  life  was  the 
best  proof  at  once  of  his  loyalty  and  his  faith. 

The  abbe  died  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1807,  the 
fifth  day  after  he  had  been  taken  ill.  The  court 
of  Louis  XVIII.  went  into  mourning  for  him. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the 
court,  attended  his  funeral.  His  epitaph  was 
written  by  King  Louis  XVIIL 

Many   of  the  emigres — who,   without    being 
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banished,  felt  it  necessary,  like  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth,  to  fly  for  their  own  safety — applied  for 
permission  to  return  to  France  under  the  first 
Directory,  and   afterwards,  in  greater  numbers, 
under  the  Consulate.     Bonaparte,  who  had  now 
conquered  the  Revolution,  was  only  too  anxious 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  old  French  nobility, 
and  did  his  best  to  make  them  accept  him  in  the 
position   he  had  conquered.     But  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  stayed  abroad. 
Napoleon,  on  becoming  emperor,  created  a  new 
nobility,  choosing  its  members  among  his  most 
successful  generals  and  high  officials.     In   1814, 
and  again  in  1815,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
was  once  more  inhabited,  and  until  the  downfall 
of  Charles  X.  in  1 830  the  ancient  nobility  seemed 
to  have  resumed  its  position  in  France.     It  was 
not  always  possible  to  restore  the  estates  which 
had  been  confiscated  ;  but  large  pecuniary  allow- 
ances had  been  made  to  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  confiscation.     In  1830  a  number  of  new 
peers  were  created  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
unable  to  count  on  the  Legitimists  of  the  Faubourg 
St.   Germain,  felt   it   necessary  to   improvise  a 
nobility  of  his  own.     There  was  now  in  France  a 
Legitimist  nobility,  an  Orleanist  nobility,  and  a 
nobility  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  creations  of 
Napoleon  I. 

After  the  coup  d^ Stat  of  1851,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Second  Empire,  Napoleon  III., 
without  in  any  way  discountenancing  the  old 
nobility  of  pre-revolutionary  France  or  the  new 
nobility  of  Louis  Philippe's  creation,  could  not 
but  show  favour  to  the  nobility  of  Napoleonic 
origin,  whose  numbers  he  increased  by  creations 
of  his  own. 

After  the  calamities  of  1870  and  1871,  the 
Faubourg  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  and  ardently  hoped  to  see 
the  throne  occupied  by  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
though  there  were  now  two  aspirants  to  the 
crown  :  the  Count  of  Chambord  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Count 
of  Paris  as  representing  the  younger  or  Orleanist 
branch. 

The  Castle  of  Chambord,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  originally  a  family  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Louis,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  became,  under  the  name  of  Louis 
XII.,  King  of  France,  that  it  passed  to  the 
Crown.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  merely  an 
ordinary  manor-house ;  and  it  received  nothing 


like  its  present  shape  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
who  turned  it  into  a  palace.  The  rebuilding  ii 
said  to  have  occupied  nearly  two  thousand  work- 
men for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Francis  often  lived  in  the 
newly  built  chiteau,  whose  magnificent  halls  he 
embellished  with  the  finest  works  of  art.  It  was 
on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  castle  that,  after 
patiently  listening  to  an  apology  made  by  his 
sister  Marguerite  for  the  alleged  weakness  of  her 
sex,  he  is  said  (on  good  authority)  to  have 
written  with  a  diamond  the  famous  distich  : 

"  Toute  femme  varie 
Bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie." 

These  lines  are  usually  given,  "  Souvent  femme 
varie,"  etc.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  version 
adopted  by  the  author  of  Le  Rot  s* Amuse 
— in  the  situation  where,  in  Verdi's  operatic 
arrangement  of  Victor  Hugo's  play,  the  canzone 
"  La  donna  b  mobile  "  occurs.  "  Toute  femme 
varie"  seems  too  absolute.  The  calumnious 
verses  were,  in  any  case,  according  to  the  legend 
on  the  subject,  scratched  out  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  found  that  they  annoyed  Mile, 
de  la  Valli^re. 

Henry  11.  inherited  all  the  taste  of  Francis  for 
the  Castle  of  Chambord,  to  which  he  made 
several  additions,  including  a  stately  staircase  in 
the  western  court,  where  the  armorial  bearings 
of  his  mistress  Diana,  a  crowned  H  and  a 
crescent,  are  seen  in  company  with  his  own 
device :  "  Donee  totum  impleat  orbem."  It  was 
at  Chambord  that  this  sovereign  ratified,  in 
1552,  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded  the 
year  before  at  Fontainebleau  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  Charles  IX.  repaired  and 
adorned  the  castle,  though  to  no  very  great 
extent,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  resources. 
The  modest  Louis  XIII.  was  frequently  at 
Chambord ;  and  historians  say  that  during 
one  of  his  stays  there  Mile,  de  Hautefort  put  a 
love-letter  under  his  collar  ;  when,  aftaid  to 
touch  it  with  his  fingers,  he  removed  it  by 
means  of  the  tongs.  Louis  XIV.  cared  little  for 
the  castle,  which,  magnificent  as  it  was,  fell  far 
short  of  the  splendour  with  which  he  loved  to  be 
surrounded.  He  gave,  however,  several  grand 
fetes  at  Chambord,  arid  witnessed  there  the  first 
performance  of  two  of  Moli^re's  plays — one  of 
them  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745,  Cham- 
bord was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  to  Maurice  de 
Saxe  ;  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that  the  Marshal  took  up  his  abode  at  the  castle. 
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He  constructed  barracks  there  for  two  regiments 
of  Uhlaris,  and  established  in  the  park  a  stud  of 
Russian  horses,  which,  though  they  roamed  just 
where  they  liked,  would  at  sound  of  trumpet 
come  galloping  up,  as  if  of  their  own  accord,  for 
drill.  Within  the  castle  Maurice  de  Saxe  lived 
amid  almost  regal  pomp.  When  not  occupied 
with  military  duties  he  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure.      Mdme.   Favart,  for  whom   he    had 


the  castle.  After  dethroning  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
he  wished  to  present  it  in  a  habitable  state  to  the 
ex-King,  but  found  that  the  expense  of  repairing 
and  refurnishing  it  would  be  &r  more  than  he 
could  afford.  In  1809  Chambord  was  made  into 
a  principality,  with  the  title  of  "  Principality  of 
Wagram,"  and  was  given,  with  an  endowment 
of  500,000  francs  a  year,  to  Marshal  Berthier. 
The   allowance  was,  in    part    at   least,    to    be 


conceived  a  violent  passion,  often  performed 
before  him  at  Chambord. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  Chambord 
had  long  since  gone  back  to  the  Crown.  The 
Republican  Government,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  such  an  edifice,  thought  of  demolishing 
it,  but  happily  abandoned  the  barbarous  idea. 
The  furniture,  however,  and  the  works  of  art  were 
sold  by  auction  ;  and  the  escutcheons  and  other 
ensigns  of  royalty  on  various  parts  of  the 
building  would  have  been  effaced  had  not  the 
architect  called  in  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
work  asked  too  large  a  sum. 

Napoleon  thought  several  times  of  restoring 


soon  after,  at  the  Count  de  Calonne's  sugges- 
'  tion,  it  was  bought  by  public  subscription  and 
bestowed  as  a  dependency  on  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Berry — "  Duke  of  Bordeaux," 
j  as  he  was  in  the  first  instance  called.  This  pro- 
I  yoked  the  ire  of  many  Liberals,  and  notably  of 
I  Paul-Louis  Courier,  who  wTOte  a  very  energetic 
I  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  dwelt  much  on  the 
1  bad  effect  which  would  probably  be  produced  on 
the  heir  to  the  throne  by  living  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  memorials  of  the  depravity  of  his  fore- 
fathers. "  At  Chambord,"  he  asked,  "  what  will 
the  Duke  learn  ?  The  place  is  full  of  his 
ancestors,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  would 
hardly  be  fit  for  him. .  I  would  rather  he  li\-ed 
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among  us  than  among  them.  There,  too,  are  eighth  cousins.  But  the  Bourbon  prince  who,  at 
the  faces  of  a  Diana  and  a  Chateaubriand,  whose  1  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ascended  the 
names  of  ill-repute  still  sully  the  walls  of  the  Spanish  throne  lost,  in  doing  so,  his  character 
castle.  Interpreters  to  explain  the  emblems  will,  [of  Frenchman,  just  as  the  offshoots  from  the 
doubtless,  not  be  wanting  to  the  Duke ;  and  '.  Spanish  Bourbons,  on  becoming  established  in 
what  instruction  for  a  child  destined  one  day  to  1  Naples  and  in  Parma,  lost  their  Spanish  character, 
reign  !  "  The  pamphlet  obtained  for  its  author  It  is  well,  even  in  connection  with  such  lofty 
two  months'  imprisonment.  subjects  as  the  divine  right  to  rule,  not  to  lose 

In  1S2S  the  Duchess  of  Berry  took  possession     sight  of  practical  considerations  ;  and  one  can 
of  the  castle  in  her  son's  name. 

It  was  her  desire  to  restore  it  to  its  

former  state,  but  this  has  yet  to  be 
done.  The  Castle  of  Chambord  has 
never  since  its  first  construction 
been  adequately  repaired,  and  it 
is  now  said  to  he  on  the  point 
of  falhng  into  general  ruin.  . 

It   might    have    been   thought  .\ 

that  after  the  death  of  the  Count 

of  Chambord,  the  Count  of  Paris,  ^ 

who  now  became  the  true  heir 
to  the  French  throne,  would 
have  been  acknowledged  not  only 
by  all  his  relatives,  but  by  the 
Legitimist  party,  equally  with  the 
Orleanists.  But  the  will  by  which 
the  Count  of  Chambord  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  two  Italian 
representatives— Count  Bardi  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma — without 
making  any  mention  of  the  Count 
of  Paris,  was  yet  another  indication 
of  the  little  cordiality  felt  by  the 

Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  for  pukte  aux  kiumes. 

the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the    great-grandson   of    Philippe 

Egalite.  The  reasons  which  animated  the  '■  imagine  no  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
Countess  of  Chambord  in  her  opposition  to  I  under  which  the  French  would  consent  to  be 
the  Count  of  Paris  do  not  demand  long  con-  |  ruled  either  by  a  Spaniard  or  by  an  Italian. 
sideration.  Possibly  she  was  vexed  at  the  To  argue  in  the  present  day  that  a  foreign  prince 
scanty  assistance  given  by  the  Count  of  Paris  who  is  descended  from  Louis  XIV.  has  therefore 
to  the  head  of  the  family  in  1871,  and  again  in  a  better  title  to  reign  in  France  than  a  French 
1873  ;  and  it  is  a  feet,  in  any  case,  that  the  Count  :  prince  who  can  only  boast  of  a  collateral  relation- 
of  Paris  did  not  attend  the  Count  of  Chambord's  ship  with  that  sovereign,  but  who  is  himself  the 
funeral.  This  abstention  was  due  to  the  Countess  ,  grandson  of  a  French  king,  is  to  attach  strange 
of  Chambord's  strange  decision  that  her  husband's  importance  to  a  mere  theory  spun  to  suit  the  oc- 
foreign  relatives  should  be  regarded  as  nearer  to  casion.  Such  a  theory  may  have  harmonised  with 
him  than  his  French  kinsman,  who,  moreover,  the  Countess  of  Chambord's  private  prejudices. 
by  the  Count  of  Chambord's  death  would  become  But  to  state  it  is  enough  to  show  its  weakness. 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Don  |  If  for  one  moment,  and  simply  to  conform  to  the 
Carlos,  as  representative  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  1  arbitrary  arrangements  of  a  funeral  pageant,  the 
was,  it  is  true,  more  nearly  related  to  the  Count  '  Count  of  Paris  could  have  recognised  it,  he  would 
of  Chambord  than  the  Count  of  Paris  as  repre-  j  by  doing  so  have  shown  himself  unworthy  of  all 
senting  the  Orleans  familj',  just  as  much,  indeed,  confidence.  It  is  better  for  him  to  have  broken 
as  sixth  cousins  are  more  nearly  related  than  '  altogether  with  the  unrecognised  claimants  and 
44 
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dispossessed  occupiers  of  foreign  thrones  than  to 
remain  their  ally  at  the  cost  of  such  sacrifices  as 
were  demandt»l  from  him.  King  Louis  Philippe, 
in  his  last  instructions  to  his  grandson,  laid  no 
stress  upon  the  principle  of  descent,  but  called 
upon  him  to  be  above  all  "  of  his  own  time  and 
of  France."  The  shadowy  potentates  to  whom 
the  Count  of  Paris  was  invited  to  submit  himself 
at  Frohsdorf  are  as  far  removed  from  France  by 
their  nationality  as  from  the  present  time  by 
their  ideas. 

The  fault,  however,  charged  against  the  Count 
of  Paris  by  the  late  Count  of  Chambord  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  offence  of  which  his 
grandfather,  Louis  Philippe,  is  held  to  have 
been  guilty ;  which,  again,  cannot  be  likened 
for  atrocity  to  the  crime  committed  by  Louis 
Philippe's  fother,  Philippe  £galite. 

When,  in  1873,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
Royalist  restoration,  the  Count  of  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  the  Countess  of  Chambord,  speaking 
as  with  the  voice  of  her  late  husband,  did 
not  give  the  Count  the  support  which  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  ;  and  the  Count  of 
Chambord  seems,  in  particular,  to  have  com- 
plained to  the  Countess  that  the  Count  of 
Paris  had  refused  to  accept  the  white  flag — 
"the  flag  of  Ivry,''  as  the  Count  of  Chambord 
called  it,  unmindful,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
fact   that   Ivry   was   a    victory    gained    by    one 


French  army  over  another,  and  by  Protestants 
over  Catholics.  The  important  point,  however, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  was 
that  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
great-grandson  of  Philippe  £galite,  stuck  to 
the  Revolutionary  tricolour,  and  declined  to 
return  to  the  flag  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
The  grandson  of  a  usurper  and  great-grandson 
of  a  rt^cide  could  have  no  claim,  then,  either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  to  represent 
a  line  of  kings  towards  which  the  grandfather 
had  played  the  part  of  a  betrayer  and  the  great- 
grandfather that  of  a  murderer. 

If  the  Count  of  Chambord's  widow,  remember- 
ing her  husband's  last  instructions,  disavow^ 
Louis  Philipf)e's  grandson,  his  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  disavowed  Louis  Philippe, 
and  even  organised  against  him  an  armed 
rebellion.  Thus,  while  Louis  Philippe  was 
hated  as  an  enemy  both  by  the  grandfather 
and  by  the  mother  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
his  father  was  worse  than  the  enemy  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord's  great-uncle,  Louis  XVI. 
The  Count  of  Chambord  must  naturally 
have  inherited  something  of  the  horror  and 
hatred  with  which  the  Orleans  family,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  members,  was  regarded 
successively  by  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and 
the  Count's  own  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Berry. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 


THE  PARIS  RIVER   AND  PARIS   COMMERCE. 


The  Society  of  the  Water-Merchants  of  Paris— The  Navigation  of  the  Seine— The  Puis  Slaughter-Houses— Records  of  Famine  is 

France— The  Lot  of  the  French  Peasant  in  the  Last  Century— The  Paris  Food  Supply. 


THE  navigation  of  the  Seine  has  had  remark- 
able effects  on  the  commerce,  and  even  the 
municipal  government,  of  the  great  city  traversed 
by  this  stream.  Turning  to  the  annals  of  the 
middle  ages,  one  finds  that  nearly  all  the  powerful 
towns  seated  on  rivers  profited  by  their  posi- 
tion to  secure  as  much  as  possible  exclusive 
rights  of  navigation.  With  this  view,  the  citizens 
showed  themselves  as  eager  and  as  voracious  as 
the  nobility.  Take,  for  instance,  the  towns  of 
Cologne  or  of  Mayence,  which  in  mediaeval 
times  forced  all  the  boats  passing  down  the 
Rhine  to  stop  for  three  days  and  allow  the  in- 
habitants to  purchase  fi'om  their  cargo  whatever 
merchandise  seemed  desirable. 

At  Paris,  the  inhabitants  showed  themselves 
equally  resolved  to  profit  by  their  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  A  society  was  formed 
at  an  early  date,  under  the  title  of  "  Society  of 
the  Water-Merchants  of  Paris,"  in  which  were 
included  the  principal  merchants  receiving  and 
distributing  their  goods  by  means  of  the  river 
flowing  through  the  town.  This  association, 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  documents  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.,  claimed  the 
right  of  levying  sixty  sous  on  every  boat  which 
took  a  cargo  of  wine  to  Paris  during  the  vintage. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  to  come  to  terms  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  castles  on  the  river-banks,  who  desired  only 
to  derive  a  small  profit  fi-om  the  passage  of  the 
boats  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  pass  the  trades- 
men of  the  towns  on  the  Seine,  who,  finding 
their  interests  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
Parisians,  complained  bitterly,  and  endeavoured, 
from  time  to  time,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyrannical  Paris.  Burgundy  on  one  side  and 
Normandy  on  the  other  protested  against  the 
pretended  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  town  of  Auxerre  made 
strenuous  endeavours  at  one  time  to  prevent 
the  Parisian  merchants  from  introducing  into 
their  town  the  cargoes  of  salt  sent  firom  Nor- 
mandy. Rouen  was  far  less  accommodating 
than  Auxerre  had  shown  itself.  People  had 
forgotten   how   it  was  that    the    merchants  of 


Paris  enjoyed  such  exceptional  privileges.  But 
the  Parisian  burgesses  were  rich  and  powerful. 
Besides  their  river  privileges,  they  were  entitled 
to  half  of  all  the  money  received  in  fines  ;  and 
the  richer  the  citizens  of  Paris  became,  the 
better  able  they  were  to  pay  the  various  taxes 
levied  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  king, 
moreover,  received  half  the  fines  imposed  upon 
smugglers  ;  and  anyone  who  ventured  to  land 
the  least  merchandise  without  formal  permission 
ft-om  the  water-merchants  was  exposed  to  penal- 
ties. The  corporation  of  water-merchants  showed 
no  respect  for  persons  in  levying  its  dues.  Thus, 
it  seized  on  one  occasion  the  wine  purchased  by 
the  Abbe  de  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  because 
it  had  been  landed  without  formal  permission. 
The  abbe  appealed  to  the  king,  who  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  Parliament,  which,  deciding 
that  the  abb^  had  acted  within  his  rights, 
ordered  the  seizure  to  be  annulled.  The  Han- 
seatic League  was  sufficiently  powerful,  however, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Germain  remained  without  his  wine. 

Commerce  by  land  had  in  those  days  but  little 
importance,  partly  by  reason  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  partly  on  account  of  the  dangers  to 
which  travellers  were  exposed.  There  was  but 
one  important  road  to  Paris,  that  of  Orleans ; 
and  on  this  road,  at  Mont  Chery,  a  post  was 
maintained,  where  dues  were  levied  on  cloth, 
linen,  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  hedgehogs. 
According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time, 
a  Jew  was  stopped  at  this  post  and  made  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  entering  Paris.  He  was 
charged  something  extra  if  he  carried  with  him 
his  lamp — probably  the  lamp  with  seven  branches, 
used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  His 
Hebrew  books  were  also  taxed. 

It  was  only,  in  fact,  by  means  of  the  Seine 
that  the  Parisians  were  able  with  ease  to  receive 
goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  outside.  Accord- 
ingly, the  river  trade  was  for  a  long  time  the 
most  important  branch  of  tlie  Parisian  com- 
merce. The  association  of  water -merchants  was 
looked  upon  as  an  association  of  merchants 
generally,  and,    naturally   enough,   a    ship    was 
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adopted    as    principal    object    in    the  arms  of 
Paris. 

The  association  of  water-merchants  prided 
itself  on  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  boats  were  constantly  reaching  the 
capital  from  Burgundy  at  one  end  of  the  Seine 
or  Normandy  at  the  other.  It  was  on  Bur- 
gundy for  many  centuries  that  Paris  depended 
for  its  wine,  and  it  was  not  until  a  certain  noble- 
man, dilapidated  in  constitution,  sought  refuge 
in  the  Governorship  of  Gascony,  where  the  wine 
of  the  province  restored  him  to  health,  that 
Bordeaux  gained  the  good  name  it  has  since 
enjoyed  among  the  Parisians. 

Great  fairs  were  held  at  various  points  along 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  which  were  scenes  at 
once  of  commerce  and  of  amusement.  Foreign 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  students  from  the 
university,  mountebanks,  drink-sellers,  adven- 
turers, and  thieves,  were  brought  together  by 
every  fair.  Buying  and  selling  came  to  an  end 
on  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus,  and  the  scenes 
which  followed  partook,  more  or  less,  of  the 
nature  of  orgies.  All  trades  were  subjected  in 
mediaeval  Paris  to  strict  regulations,  and  for 
sixty  days  in  the  year  the  Parisians  were 
deprived  of  fresh  bread.  There  was  a  master- 
baker,  or  "  grand  panetier,"  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  bakers,  his  sub- 
ordinates, on  whose  behalf  he  had  frequently 
to  appear  before  the  Grand  Provost  of  the 
capital.  The  pastrycooks,  like  the  bakers, 
formed  a  corporation  of  their  own,  with  special 
duties  and  privileges. 

The  taverns  in  the  middle  ages,  as  now,  were 
frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  and  they  had 
such  a  bad  reputation  that  Louis  IX.,  by  a 
special  edict,  forbade  their  frequentation.  Never- 
theless, the  tavern-keepers  formed  a  corporation, 
legally  established  with  its  own  statutes,  and 
with  licences  imposed  by  the  State  on  very 
onerous  terms.  The  king's  proclamation,  then, 
against  the  frequentation  of  taverns  was  without 
effect. 

At  the  different  landing-places  and  stations  on 
the  Seine,  the  goods  brought  up  by  boats  were 
cried  for  sale,  preference  being  always  given  to 
the  wine  imported  from  the  royal  vineyards  in 
Burgundy  and  elsewhere.  The  Seine  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  costing  nothing  to  keep  up,  and 
the  chief  line  of  communication  between  the 
capital  and  the  Burgundy  vineyards.  Naturally, 
too,  it  was  by  the  Seine  that  fish  was  sent  to 
Paris  from  Normandy  aud  Brittany.  Ten  kinds 
of  fish  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  octroi  lists 


as  habitually  forwarded  to  Paris.  Of  these, 
herrings  were,  in  particular,  supplied  very 
abundantly. 

One  of  the  most  important  trade  corporations 
of  mediaeval  Paris  was  that  of  the  butchers, 
who,  throughout  French  history,  have  shown  a 
constant  tendency  to  coalesce.  At  present^  how- 
ever, there  is  no  bond  of  union  between  them, 
except  that  which  results  from  their  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
prices  to  be  charged. 

An  entertaining  account  of  the  privileges  and 
corporate  character  of  the  ancient  Paris  butchers 
is  given  by  M.  Ducamp,  who  writes  so  well  in 
his  bulky  work  on  Paris  that  even  the  chapter 
it  contains  on  the  abattoir  is  not  only  devoid  of 
horrors,  but  invested  with  interest. 

"  The  animals  bought  in  the  market  do  not,'* 
he  says,  "make  a  long  stay  there,  but  are 
promptly  conducted  to  the  slaughter-houses, 
which  now  extend  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Canal  de  TOurcq,  over  an  area  of  211,672  metres, 
opening  on  to  the  Rue  de  Flandres.  The  two 
establishments  pronounced  necessary  by  the 
decree  of  the  6th  of  August,  1859,  were  con- 
structed simultaneously;  the  slaughter-house  was 
thrown  open  on  the  ist  of  January,  1867. 

"  The  names  of  some  of  the  old  Paris  streets  in- 
dicate the  site  of  the  markets  in  which  butchers 
displayed  their  stock.  One  is  reminded  of  their 
existence  in  the  city  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre 
aux  Boeufs,  which  was  destroyed  in  1857  ;  then, 
near  the  Ch^telet,  by  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie, 
by  the  Rues  de  la  Tuerie,  de  la  Tonnerie^  and 
de  la  Vieille-Place-aux-Veaux,  surnamed  the 
Place  aux  Saincts-Jons,  after  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  family  of  butchers  ;  and  by  the  Quai 
de  la  Megisserie.  Formerly,  animals  were  killed 
everywhere  :  to  each  stall  a  slaughter-house  was 
attached."  "Blood  streams  down  the  streets,'* 
said  Mercier  ;  "  it  curdles  under  your  feet  and 
reddens  your  shoes." 

Despite  various  attempts  made  to  banish  be- 
yond the  walls  these  slaughter-houses,  which 
from  every  point  of  view  were  so  dangerous,  the 
old  spirit  of  routine  long  predominated,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  animals 
still  had  their  throats  cut  in  front  of  the  very 
doors  where  meat  was  sold.  It  required  no 
fewer  than  three  Imperial  decrees  (9th  Feb.  and 
19th  July,  1810,  and  24th  Feb.,  181 1)  to  put  an 
end  to  this  intolerable  state  of  things.  These 
decrees  prescribed  the  immediate  construction 
of  five  slaughter-houses  adjacent  to  the  Quartiers 
du  Roule,  de  Montmartre,  de  Popincourt,  dTvr)', 
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and  de  Vaugirard  ;  but  the  work  was  not 
finished  till  the  end  of  1818.  To-day,  they 
have  partly  disappeared,  swept  away  by  new 
tlioroughfares ;  and  they  ought  to  be  entirely 
replaced  by  the  great  establishment  of  the  Rue 
de  Flandres.  This  latter  is  not  beautiful,  and 
has  about  it  nothing  ornamental ;  it  is  joined  to 
the  cattle  market  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq. 

As  well  as  at  the  market,  the  animals  are 
counted  when  they  enter  the  slaughter-house, 
into  which  they  are  careftilly  introduced  one  by 
one  through  a  half- 
open  door.  Opposite 
this  door,  and  beyond 
a  vast  paved  court,  are 
thirty-two  pavilions, 
separated  into  equal 
groups  by  three  hori- 
zontal and  three  trans- 
versal streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at 
right  angles.  These 
pavilions  contain  stalls, 
in  which  the  beasts  are 
kept  whilst  alive,  and 
135  tubs  (echaudoirs) 
in  which  their  flesh 
is  divided  up  after 
the  slaughtering  has 
taken  place  within  the 
interior  court,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of 
the  buildings.  These  — 
echaudoirs  and  courts 
are  paved  with  care, 

and  the  ground,  sloped  tor  drainage,  terminates 
in  a  gutter  which  carries  all  waste  fluids  down  a 
sink.  There  are  a  great  many  fountains  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  thousand  workmen  who  daily  attend  the 
place  commence  their  labours  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  continue  till  towards  one  in  the 
afternoon.  At  two  o'clock  the  butchers  come  to 
make  their  purchases  from  the  "  chevillards,"  as 
those  men  are  called  whose  business  consists  in 
procuring  beasts  at  market  in  order  to  kill  and 
sell  them  in  portions  to  the  retailers.  As  soon 
as  it  is  dressed,  every  animal  is  hung  up  to  a 
strong  iron  peg,  or  cheville,  whence  the  name  of 
the  wholesale  buyers  is  derived.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  numbered  vehicles,  each  of  an 
officially  certified  weight,  ply  between  the 
slaughter-houses  and  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city.     Before  leaving,   they  have    to    pass 


before  the  pavilion  of  the  octroi  clerks,  and 
stand  on  a  weigh-bridge,  so  that  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  meat  they  carry  may  be  formally  attested. 
The  dues,  payable  on  the  spot,  are  20735  cen- 
times per  kilogramme,  of  which  some  two  centimes 
are  reserved  especially  for  what  are  called  the 
slaughter-house  dues. 

The  work  goes  on  every  day ;  but  Good 
Friday,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  causes  a  great 
rush  of  activity.  The  store-rooms  are  empty, 
the  wants  of  the  town  must  be  supplied,  and 
the  men  fall  to  work ;  wholesale  slaughtering 


then  takes  place  incessantly  from  the  middle  of 
the  night  until,  pwrhaps,  three  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon.  Notwithstanding  the  old  slaughter- 
houses still  subsisting,  it  is  the  one  in  the  Rue 
Flandres  which  employs  the  greatest  number  of 
men  and  contributes  most  to  the  food  of  Paris. 
In  1868,  in  the  general  slaughter-house,  and  in 
the  slaughter-houses  of  Villejuif,  Grenelle,  Belle- 
ville, de  la  Petite-Villette,  and  Batignolles, 
1,725,365  animals  were  put  to  death,  representing 
a  weight  of  107,577,968  kilogrammes  of  meat 
ready  for  retail  sale.  The  average  weight  of 
the  oxen  was  350  kilogrammes,  of  cows  210. 
of  calves  65,  and  of  sheep  19.  The  average 
prices  of  meat  bought  at  the  slaughter-house 
were,  in  1868,  1-34  fi^ncs  for  ox-beef,  1-25 
francs  for  cow-beef,  165  francs  for  veal,  and 
1-35  francs  for  mutton. 
After  describing  how  the  slaughterers  perform 
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their  work,  in  language  somewhat  too  graphic  for 
our  readers,  M.  Ducamp  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  method  of 
slaughtering  animals.  The  Jewish  butcher  in 
every  case  cuts  the  animal's  throat.  To  strike 
with  a  pole-axe  might  have  the  effect  of  coagu- 
lating the  victim's  blood,  and  the  Levitical  laws 
on  the  subject  are  strict  and  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  No  animal,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  should  be  put  to  death  except  in  piety, 
and  the  Jewish  sacrificer,  like  his  counterpart 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  utters  solemn 
words  as  he  makes  the  fatal  cut. 

The  history  of  the  alimentation  of  Paris 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  entire  volume. 
Under  the  ancient  monarchy  it  was  the  story  of 
fet  years  alternating  with  lean  years  ;  which 
latter  were  at  times  years  of  famine.  Famine, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  France  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In- 
stead of  allowing,  as  in  the  present  day,  supply 
to  follow  demand,  the  Government  of  the 
country  maintained  laws  and  regulations  for 
particular  provinces  and  privileges  for  particular 
corporations.  Wheat  had  to  be  sold  at  fixed 
places  and  nowhere  else,  and  often  it  was  left  to 
rot  in  one  district,  while  at  another,  not  many 
miles  distant,  the  peasants  were  dying  of  hunger. 
The  peasants,  moreover,  were  burdened  with 
such  heavy  charges,  such  distressing  dues,  that 
they  sometimes  gave  up  in  despair  the  task  of 
cultivating  their  fields. 

Desperate  and  indignant  at  the  oppression  prac- 
tised upon  them,  they  would  from  time  to  time 
rise  against  their  agrarian  tyrants.  "  Jacqueries  " 
were  organised  in  which  all  sorts  of  horrors  were 
perpetrated.  But  in  the  end  the  insurgent 
peasants  were  reduced  to  order.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  "  hang  them  a  little,"  according  to 
the  expression  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne — so  amiable, 
so  charming,  when  writing  of  persons  in  her 
own  position  of  life.  Then  the  poor  man  went 
back  to  his  hut  and  took  up  once  more  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe.  For  he  had  plenty  of  work 
to  do,  and  out  of  the  little  he  earned  he  had  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  king,  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and 
dues  of  all  kinds  to  his  lord  and  master,  the 
landed  proprietor.  The  last-named  alone  could 
claim  from  him  so  many  days  of  free  labour ;  so 
much  for  every  lamb  that  was  born,  so  much  for 
every  sheep  that  for  the  first  time  gave  milk  ; 
every  tenth  animal  from  all  the  animals  possessed 
by  the  peasant  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  a  certain 
stipulated  piece  of  meat  from  the  carcase  of 
every  animal  slaughtered  ;  and,  finally,  a  share — 


sometimes  a  full  quarter — of  the  harvest,  with 
all  sorts  of  minor  dues,  such  as  the  feeding  of 
the  proprietor's  hounds. 

The  obligations  of  serving  in  the  army,  and  of 
lodging  and  feeding  the  king's  troops,  were 
onerous  indeed ;  and  what  with  the  charges 
imposed  and  the  dues  levied  by  the  crown,  the 
landlord,  and  the  church,  the  position  of  the 
peasant  was  lamentable  indeed. 

The  laws  for  the  preservation  of  game  were 
not  the  least  oppressive  of  those  by  which  the 
unhappy  serf  was  crushed.  He  was  bound  to 
cultivate  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grain  to 
the  taste  of  the  birds,  to  leave  the  crops  in  the 
ground,  and  to  allow  the  privileged  sportsman 
to  invade  his  form  and  perhaps  destroy  everything 
of  value  upon  it.  Nor  was  it  prudent  to  make 
any  complaint  on  the  subject,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  in  an  edict  of  the  year  1779, 
punished  as  rebellious  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
which  had  claimed  from  sportsmen  an  indemnity 
for  damages.  A  curious  characteristic  incident 
took  place  in  Paris  itself  on  'the  very  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  month  of  April,  1787,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  fol- 
lowed a  stag  into  the  heart  of  Paris,  down  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  across  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  through  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Place 
Louis  v.,  upsetting  and  wounding  numbers  of 
persons  as  he  tore  along. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  paid  no  taxes.  Ev^erj'- 
thing  fell  upon  the  labourer,  who  was  borne 
down  by  imposts.  M.  Maxime  Ducamp  speaks 
of  a  caricature  he  has  seen,  published  the 
year  before  the  Revolution,  in  which  a  peasant, 
old  and  ragged,  is  represented  leaning  forward 
upon  his  hoe,  so  that  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  three-footed  animal.  On  his  bended 
back  rests  a  sleek  bishop  and  a  haughty 
nobleman.  The  harvest  is  being  devoured 
beneath  the  peasant's  eyes  by  rabbits,  hares, 
and  pigeons.  Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  typical 
peasant,  is  pensive  ;  but  his  features,  strongly 
accentuated,  express  anything  but  resignation, 
and  he  mutters,  in  his  own  provincial  dialect, 
"  We  must  hope  that  this  game  will  soon  be 
at  an  end." 

In  Alsace,  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion 
of  1S70,  an  ancient  traditional  caricature  might 
have  been  seen,  evidently  the  outcome  of  feudal 
times,  in  which  the  position  of  the  peasant  was 
still  more  forcibly  painted.  Seven  typical  figures 
are  presented.  The  Emperor  says,  **  I  levy 
tribute,"  The  nobleman  says,  "  I  have  a  free 
estate."     The  clergyman  says,  "  I  take  tithes," 
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The  Jew  (mediaeval  type  of  the  trader)  says,  "  I 
live  on  my  profits."  The  soldier  says,  "  I  pay 
for  nothing."  The  beggar  says,  "I  have 
nothing."  The  peasant  says,  "  God  help  me,  for 
these  six  other  men  have  all  to  be  supported  by 


me. 


J? 


In  the  glorious  days  of  the  ancient  regime 
Paris  itself  suffered  constantly  from  famine,  and 
looked  for  its  food-supplies  to  the  provinces  and 
to  foreign  parts,  whence  they  often  failed  to 
arrive,  from  the  effects  of  brigandage  or  of  civil 
war.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  was  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  most  necessary  com- 
merce ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there  were  laws  in  force 
by  which  tolls  and  custom  dues  were  levied  at 
the  entrance  of  each  town  through  which  the 
provisions  had  to  pass. 

In  the  **  Journal  du  Bourgeois  de  Paris," 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  there 
are  constant  lamentations  on  the  exorbitant 
prices  charged  for  provisions.  "Meat  was  so 
dear,"  we  read  in  one  place,  "that  an  ox,  of 
which  the  ordinary  price  was  eight  francs,  or  at 
most  ten,  cost  fifty  francs.  The  laws  adopted 
for  remedying  these  evils  were  of  the  strangest 
kind.  If  wheat  was  worth  eight  francs  the 
measure,  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  it  for  more  than 
four  francs  ;  and  the  bakers  were  ordered  to  sell 
their  bread  at  prices  corresponding  with  the 
price  fixed  for  the  wheat.  The  result  was  im- 
mediate and  inevitable.  The  corn-merchants 
ceased  to  sell,  the  millers  to  grind,  the  bakers  to 
knead,  and  the  whole  city  fell  into  a  state  of 
distress  impossible  to  describe.  In  vain,"  writes 
the  chronicler  just  cited,  "  did  people  press 
round  the  bakers*  shops  ;  there  was  no  bread  to 
be  had.  Towards  evening  might  be  heard 
through  Paris  piteous  complaints,  piteous  cries, 
piteous  lamentations,  and  little  children  calling 
out,  *  I  am  dying  of  hunger/  while  on  the  dung- 
hills of  the  city,  in  the  year  1420,  might  be 
found,  here  ten,  here  twenty  or  thirty  children, 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  starving  and  perishing 
with  cold,  so  that  no  heart  could  remain  un- 
moved. But  it  was  impossible  to  help  them,  for 
there  was  no  bread,  nor  corn,  nor  wood,  nor 
coal." 

"  This  epoch,"  says  M.  Maxima  Ducamp,  "  was 
the  very  saddest  of  all  our  history  ;  never  was  a 
nation  so  near  its  end.  One  might  have  thought 
that  in  this  state  of  suffering,  the  nation,  having 
reached  the  last  point  of  prostration,  must  lie 
down  and  die.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Its 
morbid  energy  took  possession  of  it.  It  gave 
itself  to  the  devil — so,  at  least,  say  the  ballads  of 


the  time.  It  turned  into  ridicule  both  famine 
and  plague,  became  seized  with  a  vertigo  which 
pathology  can  explain,  and  danced  that  strange 
Danse  Macabre — dance  of  death — which,  for  the 
starving,  was  a  sort  of  consolation  ;  for  they 
were  reminded  that  in  presence  of  the  eternal 
scythe  we  are  all  equal,  and  that  tyrannical  lords 
are  mowed  down  equally  with  oppressed  serfs." 

For  France  to  issue  from  this  period  of  dark- 
ness and  torture  alive,  though  wounded,  a  rtiiracle 
was  necessary :  the  miracle  that  produced  Joan 
of  Arc.  Yet  when  the  English  troops  had  evacu- 
ated a  good  portion  of  the  country  in  1437,  the 
year  in  which  Charles  VII.  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  the  capital  he  had  reconquered, 
hunger  and  misery  killed  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  in  Paris  alone. 

France  was  not  alone  in  her  suffering ;  all 
Europe  was  in  the  same  plight.  The  fifteenth 
century  was  a  century  of  misery.  In  his  "  Public 
Alimentation  under  the  Ancient  Monarchy," 
M.  Charles  Louandre  remarks,  with  reason,  that 
the  impossibility  of  living,  of  bringing  up  a 
family,  of  paying  taxes  and  dues,  inspired  a 
passion  for  discovery.  There  was  a  general  com- 
petition as  to  who  should  undertake  the  most 
distant  journeys,  the  most  perilous  enterprises. 
Every  unknown  land  seemed  to  be  an  El  Dorado. 
People  whispered  to  one  another  in  the  evening, 
beside  the  hearth  without  a  fire,  of  countries 
beyond  the  seas  where  the  mountains  were  of 
pure  gold,  where  the  rivers  were  of  milk,  where 
the  animals  answered  to  the  voice  of  man.  A 
search  was  instituted  for  these  enchanted  islands, 
where  there  was  neither  hunger,  nor  poverty,  nor 
oppression.  Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Christopher 
Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  opened  new  paths 
through  which  languorous,  exhausted,  worn-out 
Europe  might  be  able  to  reach  a  happier  state. 
Each  province  was  at  that  time  treated  as  a 
separate  state,  with  its  own  particular  frontiers  ; 
and  each  frontier  had  its  custom-house,  where 
duties  were  levied  on  all  goods  imported.  Thus, 
supposing  that  wheat  had  been  landed  at 
Marseilles,  in  view  of  Paris,  it  would,  before 
reaching  the  capital,  have  to  pay  for  the  right  of 
passage  at  six  different  frontiers,  without  counting 
special  levies  on  the  way.  As  for  Marseilles 
itself,  however  rich  the  harvest  might  be  in  the 
North  of  France,  the  great  city  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean never  profited  by  it.  Even  in  the  last 
century,  Marseilles  received  all  its  grain  from  the 
Barbary  States.  On  the  famous  night  of  the 
4th  of  August,  1789,  when  the  abolition  of  all 
the  privileges  existing   in  France  was  decreed 
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1,569  places  of  toll  were  done  away  with,  400  on 
the  rivers,  and  1,169  o"  roads.  Of  the  total 
number  1,426  belonged  to  the  nobihty  and 
clergy  ;  the  remainder  to  the  towns  or  to  the 
Government. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  first  king  who,  thanks  to 
the  enlightenment  of  his  minister  Sully,  took 
steps  for  abolishing  the  impediments  to  circu- 
lation on  road  and  river.  By  letters  patent, 
dated  15Q?,  corn  was  to  be  allowed  everywhere 
to  pass  free. 

Richelieu,  whose  theory  of  government,  cynic- 


ally avowed,  was  that  the  poorer  the  nation 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  govern,  re-established, 
under  penalty  of  death,  the  old  prohibitory 
edicts.  The  consequences  were  what  might 
have  been  expected,  and  they  are  well  expressed 
in  a  complaint  made  public  by  the  Parliament  of 
Normandy  in  1633  : — 

"We  have  seen  peasants  harnessed  to  the 
share  like  beasts  of  burden,  ploughing  the 
land,  munching  the  grass,  and  living  on  roots." 
A  manifesto  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  about 
the  same  time  set  forth  that  scarcely  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  ate  ordinary 
bread  ;  one-third  lived  on  oat-bread,  while  the 
remainder  was  dying  of  hunger,  devouring  grass 
and  acorns,  like  animals,  or,  worse  still,  bran 
steeped  in  blood  from  the  gutters  of  the 
slaughter-houses. 

To  the  horrors  of  femine  must  be  added  those 
of  civil  war.     Such  was  the  misery,  that  even 


the  most  servile  courtiers  could  not  remain  blind 
to  it.    Take,  for  instance,  the  memoirs  of  P.  de 
la  Porte,  valet  de  chambre  to  Louis  XIV'.,  which 
contained  the  following :  "  Besides  the  miserx-  of 
the  soldiers,  that  of  the  common   people  was 
frightful ;  and  wherever  the  Court  was  sta>Hng 
the  poor  peasants  rushed  thither,  thinking  the\- 
would  find  security,  because  elsewhere  the  army 
was    devastating   the   country.      They    brought 
their  cattle  with  them,  which  at  once  died  of 
hunger,  because  it  was  impossible  to  take  them 
outside   for   pasture.      When    their    cattle    were 
dead,    they   themselves 
died  incontinently  :  fm 
they  had  nothing  more 
to  depend  upon  but  the 
charity  of    the    Court, 
which  was  of  the  most 
moderate    kind,    even,-- 
one  thinking   of   him- 
self  before    all    others 
The  mothers  being  dead, 
the  children  died  soon 
afterwards  :  and  I  saw, 
on  the  bridge  of  Melun. 
three    children      lying 
beside     their     helpless 
mother,   one    of  whom 
was  still  at  the  breast." 
Louis      XIV.       was 
neither  more  intelligent 
nor  more  humane  than 
Richelieu.  Bj'  his  order, 
free     circulation      was 
again    punished     with 
death  (1693-98).    If,  during  the  seventeenth  ccn- 
tury,  there  were  a  few  attempts  in  the  way  of 
commercial  liberty,  these  essaj-s  were  exceptional 
and  limited  to  particular  locahties,  severely  cir- 
cumscribed.    The   peasant   was   more    sat  upon 
than   ever.      It   was   ordered    in    1660   that  no 
labourer  should  pass  from  his  parish  to  another 
without  paying  double  dues  during  a  period  of 
two  years  ;  and  in  1675  Lesdiguieres  wrote  that 
the  labourers  of  the  Dauphin^  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  the  grass  of  the  meadows  or  the  bark  of 
trees.     Under  the  great  monarch  the  raiser^-  of 
the  nation  was  excessive  ;  and  St.  Simon  did 
not    exaggerate    when    he  wrote    this    terrible 
phrase :  "  Louis  XIV.  drew  blood  from  his  sub- 
jects without  distinction  :  he  squeezed  it  out  to 
the  last  drop." 

"Two  great  and  benevolent  men,"  saj-s  M. 
Ducamp,  "  without  any  previous  understanding 
on  the  subject,  each  published,  in  the  year  1701. 
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a  book  which  might  well  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  king  and  converted  his  ministers.  The 
"  Detail  de  la  France,"  by  Bois  Guilbert,  and 
the  "  Projet  de  Dime  Royale,"  by  Vauban,  the 
famous  military  engineer,  are  two  slight  volumes 
which  showed  how  the  safety  of  the  monarchy 
might  be  ensured.  Both  authors  had  seen 
misery  close  at  hand.  Struck  by  the  misfortunes 
they  had  contemplated,  they  sought  a  remedy 
for  it,  found  it,  placed  it  before  everyone,  but 
were  not  listened  to."  "The  common  people," 
said  Bois  Guilbert,  "  would  consider  themselves 


at  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  taken  back  to  Paris. 
But  the  tradition  of  that  day  remained  with 
them,  as  was  only  too  plainly  shown  during  the 
disturbances  of  October,  1789. 

When  the  dauphin  went  to  the  opera,  or  to 
hunt  the  wolf  at  Marly,  he  was  surrounded  by 
starving  bands,  who  cried  out  for  food,  and 
could  only  be  quieted  by  having  money  thrown 
to  them.  The  soldiers  of  the  Versailles  garrison 
went  out  armed,  to  beg  and  to  pillage  the 
country. 

Sometimes  famine  was  created,  or,  at  least. 


fortunate  if  they  could  have  bread  and  water, 
which  is  about  all  they  want,  but  which  they 
scarcely  ever  get.  The  products  of  China  and 
Japan,  when  delivered  in  France,  cost  only 
about  three  times  their  original  price ;  but  the 
liquids  which  pass  from  one  province  of  France 
to  another,  even  though  they  be  adjacent,  in- 
crease in  price  twenty-fold,  and  even  more.  The 
wines  sold  in  Anjou  and  the  Orleans  country 
at  one  sou  the  measure  are  sold  for  twenty 
and  twenty-four  in  Picardy  and  Normandy." 
Vauban  declared  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  dues  levied  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  peasants  cut  down  their  apples-trees 
and  tore  up  their  vines. 

The  people  of  Paris  starved  like  those  of  the 
provinces  ;  but  not  so  quietly.  On  the  3rd  of 
March,  1709,  the  market-women — the  corpora- 
tion of  "  Les  dames  de  la  Halle " — started  for 
Versailles,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  perishing 
children  and  ask  for  bread.     They  were  stopped 


developed,  by  artificial  means.  One  ingenious 
speculator  is  said  to  have  bought  up  all  the  corn 
he  could  afford  to  purchase  in  France,  and  to 
have  exported  it  from  the  ports  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  there  to 
remain  until  famine  had  declared  itself  with 
some  severity.  Then  the  corn  was  re-introduced 
from  the  Channel  Islands  and  sold  at  immense 
prices.  In  1745,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  walked 
into  the  Council  Chamber,  threw  on  to  the  table 
before  the  king  a  loaf  made  of  all  kinds  of 
rubbish,  and  exclaimed :  "  That  is  what  your 
subjects  have  to  feed  upon,"  Louis  XV.  knew 
already  to  what  a  degree  of  misery  his  people 
were  reduced.  One  day  when  he  was  out  hunt- 
ing, he  saw  a  man  carrying  with  evident  diffi- 
culty a  long  box  on  his  back.  "  What  are  you 
carrying  there  ?  "  asked  the  king.  "  A  dead 
man,"  was  the  reply.  "What  did  he  die  of?" 
"  Hunger."  The  king  turned  away,  unwilling 
the  conversation.     It  was  not  until 
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the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  that  serious  endeavours 
were  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  1774,  fifteen  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, Turgot  set  forth,  in  a  decree  adopted  by 
the  Council,  the  most  just  economical  prin- 
ciples :  "  The  more  commerce  is  free,  animated, 
extended,  the  more  the  people  are  promptly,  effi- 
caciously, and  abundantly  provided.''  Eighteen 
months  afterwards,  in  1776,  all  dues  formerly 
levied  at  Paris  on  wheat,  flour,  etc.,  were 
abolished.  "  There  was  in  France,"  says  Miche- 
let,  "  a  miserable  prisoner  called  Wheat,  forced 
by  the  Government  to  die  and  rot  where  it  was 
born.  Each  province  kept  its  wheat  captive." 
Strangely  enough,  the  common  people  were  the 
first  to  oppose  the  new  legislation.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  the  exportation  of  wheat  must  be 
ruinous  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  from 
which  it  was  exported,  and  insurrections  were 
raised  in  Brie,  Normandy,  and  the  Soissons 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  wheat 
from  one  province  to  another. 

Of  the  famine-promoters,  three  were  especially 
notorious,  Foulon,  Bertier,  and  Pinet ;  and  all 
three  came  to  a  bad  end  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  BastiUe, 
Foulon  caused  a  report  of  his  death  to  be  circu- 
lated, celebrated  his  own  funeral,  and  concealed 
himself  at  Viry.  He  was  recognised,  however, 
and  brought  back  to  Paris,  where,  received  by  an 
indignant  multitude  at  the  Barriers,  he  was  taken 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  hanged  to  the  famous 
lamp-post.  Then  his  head,  with  a  handful  of  hay 
in  the  mouth,  was  carried  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 
The  horrible  procession  met  Bertier,  who  was 
made  to  join  it,  maltreated,  and  put  to  death. 
This  happened  on  the  22nd  of  July.  On  the 
29th,  Pinet  was  found  in  the  Vesinet  Forest,  with 
his  head  shattered,  but  still  living.  He  declared 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  assassins,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  in  his  terror  and 
despair  he  had  attempted  to  blow  his  own  brains 
out.  Pinet  died,  and  with  the  death  of  the 
three  famous  promoters  the  famine  came,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  an  end.  The  Revolution, 
however,  though  it  could  give  liberty,  could  not 
give  bread  ;  and  the  distribution  of  corn  through- 
out the  country  was  constantly  impeded  by  the 
old  provincial  spirit.  When  corn  was  brought 
in  from  English  ports  (for  in  those  days  England 
produced  so  much  corn  that  it  was  able  to  export 
largely  to  France),  the  cargoes  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  to  different  provinces  as  they  passed  up 
the  Seine.  On  one  occasion,  a  quantity  of  wheat 
bought  at  Havre  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and 


embarked  on  Seine  barges,  was  stopped  by  the 
militia  of  Louviers,  and  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  that  town.  Such  scenes  were  renewed  every- 
where. Once  within  the  limits  of  a  particular 
province,  the  corn  was  seized  and  allowed  to  go 
no  farther.  In  1794,  during  a  period  of  scarcity, 
Barr^re  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  institute  a 
patriotic  fast.  "  Formerly,"  he  said,  "  we  fasted 
for  some  saint  in  the  calendar.  Let  us  now 
fast  for  liberty." 

Little  by  little,  under  successive  Governments, 
the  popular  prejudices  against  free  circulation 
and  free  trade  died  out.  There  are  material 
difficulties,  moreover,  in  the  way  of  such  inter- 
ference as  used  to  be  practised  with  cargoes  and 
convoys  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  equally  important,  in  the  days 
before  steam.  In  former  times  it  was  very  easy 
to  stop  a  heavily-laden,  lumbering  waggon,  creep- 
ing along  on  a  bad  road.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
Stay  the  course  of  a  railway  train.  Exception- 
ally high  prices  are  still  to  be  feared,  but  not 
famine.  If  the  corn  supply  is  insufficient  in 
France,  wheat  can  be  imported  from  Hungar>', 
Russia,  and  America. 

Nor  is  it  for  bread  alone  that  France  is  in- 
debted to  foreign  countries — which  she,  in  her 
turn,  supplies  abundantly  with  luxuries,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  all  kinds.  France  receives  meat 
and  game  from  Russia  ;  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
even  wine  from  Algeria ;  oranges  from  Spain  ; 
fresh-water  fish  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  ;  and  sea-fish  from  England. 

It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  whatever  enters 
the  human  body  should  be  genuine ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  food  supply  a  number  of 
special  officials  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  the  products  offered  to  the  public. 
The  functions  of  these  agents  are  not  confined 
to  the  markets ;  they  extend  to  the  whole  of 
Paris,  to  every  shop  in  which  eatables  are  sold ; 
to  every  cart,  every  barrow  from  which  the 
Paris  costermonger  sells  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
fish.  Wine-shops  may  be  entered  by  these 
agents,  when,  if  the  wine  is  found  to  be  adul- 
terated, the  casks  containing  it  are  emptied  of 
their  contents  into  the  public  streets.  Probably, 
in  good  neighbourhoods,  food  is  as  little  adul- 
terated in  London  as  in  Paris.  The  Paris 
authorities  are,  in  any  case,  much  more  parti- 
cular on  the  subject  of  adulteration.  With  these 
agents  for  the  inspection,  examination,  and 
analysis  of  articles  of  diet  may  be  classed  the 
officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  verifying 
weights  and  measures.     An  excellent  law,  passed 
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in  1839,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  pre- 
scribes that  every  dealer  on  buying  a  pair  of 
scales,  new  or  second-hand,  must  at  once  take 
them  to  the  office  of  verification  in  the  district, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  the  year. 

Private  shops,  however,  have  of  course  played 
no  such  part  in  the  provisioning  of  Paris  as  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  markets,  which,  in  olden 
times,  could  only  be  opened  and  maintained  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  distant  times,  the 
landed  proprietor  had  the  right  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects,  and  a  few  years  before  the 
Revolution,  ever^'  market  in  Paris  had  its  pillory, 
and  even  its  gallows.  It  was  in  the  king's  name, 
however,  that  justice  was  executed ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  pillory  and  the  gibbet  of  the  Paris 
market-place  were  mere  emblems.  The  Prior  of 
the  Temple,  the  Abbe  of  St.  Genevieve,  the 
Abbe  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  had  each  a  pillory 
in  the  markets  established  on  their  territory. 

The  royal  pillory  was  situated  at  the  place  in 
the  fish-market  where  sea-fish  is  now  cried.  It 
was  an  octagonal  turret,  crowned  by  a  roof  in 
the  form  of  an  extinguisher.  At  the  top  of  the 
turret,  beneath  the  roof,  was  a  horizontal  wheel 
pierced  with  holes  and  turning  on  a  pivot.  The 
holes  were  for  the  head  and  hands  of  the  victim  ; 
the  wheel  was  put  in  movement,  and  the  poor 
wretch  was  subjected,  circularly  and  methodic- 
ally, to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd.  The  pillory 
offered  an  attractive  spectacle  to  the  mob ;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who 
had  been  executed  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  were 
exposed  before  being  hung  up  at  the  gallows  of 
Montfaucon.  Near  the  pillory  stood  the  gibbet, 
here  employed  only  under  grave  circumstances. 
On  the  gibbet  of  the  fish-market  was  hanged 
Jean  de  Montaigu.  Later  on,  in  141 8,  Cape- 
luche,  the  executioner  of  Paris,  was  beheaded 
(he  ranked,  for  certain  purposes,  with  gentlemen) 
for  having,  it  was  said,  taken  too  familiarly  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  known 
facts  of  the  case  were  these  : — Capeluche  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  massacres  which 
followed  the  triumph  pf  the  Burgundian  faction 
in  141 8.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  publicly 
his  hand  to  this  vile  instrument  of  his  ven- 
geance, but  had  his  head  cut  off  soon  afterwards. 
The  executioner,  with  wonderful  self-possession, 
showed  his  inexperienced  assistant  how  he  was 
to  wield  the  axe  so  as  not  to  miss  his  victim.  Here 
also,  on  a  lofty  scaffold,  constructed  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  covered  over  with  black, 
Jacques    d^Armagnac    perished    by    the    sword. 


Before  ascending  the  fatal  ladder,  he  had  said 
his  last  prayers  in  the  fish-market,  which  had 
been  washed  and  perfumed  with  vinegar  and 
juniper,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable 
smell. 

Between  the  pillory  and  the  gibbet,  a  large 
cross  stretched  out  its  arms  of  stone.  Beneath 
its  shadow  insolvent  debtors  surrendered  their 
property,  and  received  the  traditional  cap  of 
green  wool  which  the  executioner  himself  placed 
on  their  heads.  The  bankrupts*  cross  and  the 
pillory  disappeared  a  few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, in  1786  ;  though  it  is  to  the  Revolution 
itself  that  the  credit  of  the  abolitioil  is  generally 
given. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  "  market 
ladies,"  the  "  dames  de  la  halle,"  and  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  a  severe  famine  they  went  in  a 
body,  with  their  starving  children,  to  beg  relief 
from  Louis  XV.  At  happier  moments  they 
waited  upon  the  sovereign  on  some  festive  occa- 
sion, to  present  him  with  congratulations  and  a 
huge  bouquet.  It  was  to  their  corporation  that 
Mme.  Angot  and  her  celebrated  daughter  be- 
longed. They  were  notorious  for  their  freedom 
of  speech,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  a 
police  ordinance  of  the  year  1738,  which  forbade 
them,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  francs,  to  insult  passers-by.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  the  manners  of  the 
*'  market  ladies  "  with  them. 

After  speaking  of  "  les  dames  de  la  halle,"  it 
would  be  invidious  to  pass  over  in  silence  "  les 
forts  de.la  halle,"  the  Strong  Men  of  the  market. 
The  internal  service  of  this  market  is  entrusted 
to  some  five  hundred  strong  men,  who  earn  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
These  official  porters  form  a  syndicate,  and  offer 
all  possible  guarantees  of  probity,  good  conduct, 
and  punctuality.  Not  only  must  they  submit  to 
a  thorough  examination  of  their  private  life, 
they  are  also  tested  physically  and  in  the  severest 
manner.  But  they  go  through  the  regulation 
exercises  as  through  a  game.  To  the  strong 
men  is  confided  the  duty  of  unloading  the  carts 
and  the  waggons,  and  carrying  their  contents  to 
the  stalls  and  shops  of  the  markets.  The  market 
regulations  in  view  of  fire  are  very  strict,  espe- 
cially those  adopted  and  promulgated  in  1865, 
by  which  smoking  and  the  use  of  lucifers  and 
all  unenclosed  lights  are  forbidden.  Lanterns 
are  alone  permitted.  The  right  of  selling  in  the 
public  markets  is  a  privilege  sold  by  the  muni- 
cipality.     A  butcher's  stall  is  worth  3  francs 
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a  day  ;  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  sea-fish  1-25,  for  the 
sale  of  fresh  fish  1*50,  for  poultry  i  franc,  for 
vegetables  75  centimes  ;  oysters  20  centimes, 
and  sundries  5  centimes  a  day  for  each  square 
yard  of  space. 

Some  years  ago. a  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  markets  ought  to  be  covered  over  ; 
and  an  answer  was  given  in  the  negative  by  a 
high  official  of  the  Prefecture,  who  authorita- 
tively declared  that  "  bad  weather  was  not 
appreciably  injurious  to  vegetables  exposed  in 
the  market-place."  It  is  quite  possible  that 
turnips,  carrots,  and  cabbages  may  suffer  little 
or  nothing  from  hail  and  heavy  rain.  But 
human  beings  may  be  seriously  affected  by  in- 
clement weather  ;  and  in  this  belief  it  has  been 
proposed,  hitherto  in  vain,  that  covered  stalls 
with  glass  windows  should  be  constructed  for  use 
during  stormy  nights. 

The  butchers'  stalls  are  supplied  by  rail,  and 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  among  them  after 
the  arrival  of  the  early  morning  trains.  Towards 
five  o'clock  arrive  a  number  of  women  who,  like 
the  wise  virgins  of  the  parable^  are  the  bearers 
of  lamps.  They  assemble  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Rambuteau,  and  a  portable  desk  is  brought 
forward,  at  which  a  man  takes  his  seat.  The 
roll-call  of  the  strong  men  is  then  read,  and  if 
one  of  them  has  not  arrived  he  is  released  for  the 
day,  that  is  to  say,  he  loses  his  day's  wages. 
Five  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  women  with  the 
lanterns  may  go  to  work.  The  time  for  the  sale 
of  water-cress  has  begun. 

Everyone  is  now  at  his  post — the  factor  and 
his  clerks,  the  public  crier,  the  inspector  of  the 
market,  or  his  agent,  and  the  collector  of 
municipal  taxes. 

At  each  fresh  bell  signal — and  the  bells  in  con- 
nection with  the  markets  correspond  to  the 
drums  of  the  barrack -yard — new  departments  of 
the  markets  are  opened,  and  private  purchasers 
begin  to  arrive  :  non-commissioned  officers,  ac- 
companied by  soldiers  bearing  large  sacks  ;  nuns 
purchasing  for  the  religious  houses  ;  stewards  of 
the  gymnasiums,  and  other  large  schools,  to- 
gether with  various  wholesale  buyers,  who  have 
come  to  lay  in  their  daily  supplies. 


The  arrival  of  the  fish  from  Dieppe  or  Ha\Te 
is  always  an  incident  of  importance  ;  received 
with  agitation,  shouts,  and  bustle  of  every  kind. 
Sometimes  the  wind  has  been  unfavourable  ;  the 
fishing-boats  have  not  got  to  shore,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  to  send.  There  is  then  a 
general  feeling  of  consternation  among  both 
dealers  and  purchasers ;  though,  among  the 
latter,  no  Vatel  stabs  himself  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  serve  a  dinner  in  which  fish  will  not 
be  a  component  part.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
when,  on  one  particular  day,  fish  does  not  arrive, 
fish  of  the  preceding  day  is  cooked  in  place 
of  it. 

Much  of  the  fish  comes  from  England  and 
Belgium.  More  than  half  of  the  mussels  im- 
ported into  France  are  of  Belgian  origin.  The 
Ostend  oysters,  so  much  prized  at  Paris,  came 
until  lately  from  the  shores  of  Essex.  But  such 
oysters  as  England  can  still  afford  to  export  go 
now  to  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna. 

Eggs  are  received  in  hampers  and  boxes  con- 
taining each  one  thousand  eggs,  which  are  so 
cleverly  packed  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever 
gets  broken.  These  eggs  are  sold  in  mass  by 
the  box,  though  they  are  all  subject  to  inspection, 
and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  are  carefully  and 
individually  examined  by  officials  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  If  on  being  held  up  to  the  light 
an  egg  is  found  not  to  be  in  good  condition,  it 
is  condemned,  and  is  then  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  as  in  connection  with  the  gilding 
of  wood.  Eggs  that  are  simply  bad  are  im- 
mediately destroyed. 

The  price  of  eggs  is  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  in  the  Paris  markets  by  reason  of  the 
competition  of  English  purchasers.  Numbers  of 
farmers  send  their  e^s  exclusively  to  London  ; 
which,  according  to  statistics  prepared  some 
years  ago,  receives  annually  from  France  eggs  to 
the  number  of  52,ooo,ocx>. 

A  great  quantity  of  game  is  sold  in  the  Paris 
markets,  especially  since  the  year  1867,  when  for 
the  first  time  foreign  game  was  admitted.  The 
imports  of  game  are  chiefly  from  Russia,  which 
possesses  in  abundance  partridges  of  various 
kinds,  ptarmigans,  and  black  game. 
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PASSING  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Germain,  arrested  at 
every  step  by  some  historical  association  or  some 
interesting  object  of  our  own  time,  we  at  last 
quit  Paris  and  find  ourselves  on  the  highway  to 
the  nearest  important  suburb. 

From  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
to  St.  Germain  itself  was,  in  the  days  of  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  an  easy  walk  or  a  pleasant  drive.  After 
1837  St.  Germain  and  the  feubourg  of  the  same 
name  were  separated  only  by  a  brief  railway 
journey.  On  the  24th  of  August  in  the  year 
just  named,  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St. 
Germain  was  first  opened,  at  a  time  when  the 
miles  of  railways  constructed  in  England 
amounted  to  some  two  thousand.  The  year 
previously  a  French  statesman  had  visited  the 
railway  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and,  on 
his  return,  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  railways 
were  only  toys  to  amuse  idle  persons.  "  People 
should  sec  the  reality,"  he  added  ;  "for,  even  if 
railways  proved  a  genuine  success,  their  develop- 
ment would  not  be  anything  like  what  has  been 
supposed.  If  I  were  to  be  assured  that  in  France 
live  leagues  of  railway  would  be  made  every  year, 
I  should  consider  that  a  great  deal."  A  French 
scientist  declared  about  the  same  time  that  the 
diminution  of  temperature  experienced  on  enter- 
ing the  tunnels  would  be  such  that  in  the  sudden 
passage  from  hot  to  cold,  susceptible  persons 
would  get  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy, 
and  catarrh. 

When  the  railway  to  St.  Germain  was  opened, 


a  military  band  occupied  one  of  the  carriages, 
joyful  airs  were  played,  enthusiastic  speeches 
were  delivered,  the  locomotive  did  not  blow  up, 
the  carriages  did  not  come  off  the  rails,  and, 
though  two  tunnels  had  to  be  passed  through, 
no  one  caught  cold.  Seven  principal  railways 
were  now  decided  on,  the  privilege  of  construct- 
ing the  lines  being  granted  by  the  State  on 
certain  conditions.  In  England  railways  were 
being  laid  down  by  permission  of  the  State,  but 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to  any  one  of  the 
companies  a  monopoly.  The  French  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  railways  compels  the  companies 
to  extend  their  lines  to  the  most  remote  and 
least  populous  regions.  Thus,  in  the  public 
interest,  they  have  to  maintain  railway  extensions 
on  which  the  losses  not  infrequently  eat  up  a 
serious  proportion  of  the  profits  realised  on  the 
more  frequented  sections  of  the  system. 

The  great  railwaj-  centre  of  France  is,  of 
course,  the  capital.  "  Paris,"  says  a  French 
writer  on  the  subject,  "being  the  heart,  life  is 
carried  to  the  extremities  of  France  by  main 
lines,  which  are  the  arteries  ;  by  secondary  lines, 
which  are  the  veins  ;  and  by  routes  communicat- 
ing with  the  iron  road,  which  are  the  capillar) 
vessels  ;  in  this  fashion  the  circulation  is  com- 
plete. That  is  a  boon  which  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  and  which  makes  our  railways  an 
absolutely  democratic  institution.  It  is  due  to 
the  intervention  of  the  State.  In  England, 
where  private  enterprise  alone  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
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case  is  different.  The  companies  have  laid  their 
lines  wherever  they  pleased  ;  guided  solely  by 
their  own  interest,  they  have  above  all  sought  to 
realise  immense  profits.  They  have  built  rail- 
ways between  the  great  centres,  rich  or  industrial, 
while  neglecting  the  secondary  routes,  which 
only  offered  tbem  slender  gains  ;  they  present  an 
organisation  purely  aristocratic.  If  in  France, 
as  among  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel, 
private  industry  had  been  left,  without  control, 
sovereign  mistress  of  the  land,  only  the  great 
lines  would  now  be  in  existence,  and  the  dili- 
gence would  still  be  rolling  along  nearly  all  our 
roads." 

Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  St.  Germain 
railway,  an  "  iron  road  "  was  made  from  Paris  to 
Versailles,  and  it  was  on  this  line,  close  to  Belle- 
vue,  that  the  first  accident  took  place.  On  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1842,  it  had  been  announced  that  the 
great  fountains  of  Versailles  would  play,  and  a 
train  of  eighteen  carriages,  drawn  by  two  loco- 
motives, with  a  third  in  the  rear,  was  returning 
to  Paris  crowded  with  travellers.  A  little  below 
Bellevue,  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  slight  curve, 
the  first  locomotive  broke  its  axle-tree.  The 
second  engine,  suddenly  checked  in  its  progress, 
fell  upon  the  first,  and  the  third  engine  behind, 
by  continuing  to  push  the  train,  doubled  it  up, 
sending  the  middle  portion  of  it  into  the  air. 
The  carriages,  thanks  to  the  excessive  prudence 
of  the  guards,  were  all  locked,  and  some  of  them, 
upset  in  the  close  vicinity  of  one  of  the  engines, 
caught  fire  from  the  glowing  coals  of  the  damaged 
furnace.  There  was  then  a  terrible  scene.  The 
passengers  endeavoured  to  force  their  way 
through  the  narrow  windows,  and  in  doing  so 
fought,  and  in  many  cases  were  seized  by  the 
flames.  Seventy-three  corpses  were  afterwards 
picked  up,  and  there  were  numbers  of  wounded. 
This  accident,  terrible  in  itself,  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  railway  system  of  France.  Rail- 
way travelling  was  looked  upon  as  dangerous — 
suicidal.  The  receipts  from  all  the  lines  fell 
heavily,  and  the  railway  to  Versailles  was  abso- 
lutely abandoned.  In  the  general  fright,  loco- 
motives got  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  difficult  to 
guide,  so  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  explode,  that  it 
was  seriously  proposed,  on  lines  about  to  be 
opened  from  Paris  to  Rouen  and  from  Paris  to 
Orleans,  to  replace  mechanical  traction  by  horses. 
The  terror  excited  by  the  accident  gradually 
passed  away.  A  sort  of  expiatory  chapel  was 
erected  by  the  railway  company  at  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  under  the  designation  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Flammcs ;  but  after  a  time  even  the 


existence  of  the  chapel,  surrounded  and  at  last 
concealed  by  trees,  came  to  be  forgotten. 

Paris  is  now,  like  London,  surrounded  by  rail- 
way stations,  and  to  occupy  the  terminal  points 
of  the  lines  leading  to  the  capital  would  be  for  a 
time  to  stop  its  supply  of  provisions  even  more 
effectually  than  this  was  done  during  the  siege 
of  1870  by  taking  possession  of  the  ordinary' 
roads.  The  railways  have  destroyed  the  import- 
ance of  the  ancient  "  Barriers,"  which  marked, 
and  still  mark,  points  in  a  line  encircling  the 
capital.  The  geographical  history  of  Paris  con- 
sists in  the  constant  pushing  back  of  these 
Barriers,  surrounding  as  they  did  a  city  which 
was  steadily  expanding.  Gates  which,  when  first 
constructed,  stood  outside  the  city,  were  gradu- 
ally included  within  its  circumference,  new 
Barriers  being  erected  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  centre.  More  than  a  century  ago,  in  1765,  a 
royal  edict  forbade  the  construction  of  any  more 
houses  outside  the  limits  of  Paris  as  then  fixed. 
This  order  could  not,  of  course,  be  obeyed.  As 
well  try  to  check  the  rising  tide  as  to  stop  the 
growth  of  Paris,  and  in  1784,  five  years  before 
the  Revolution,  we  find  Louis  XVI.'s  Minister, 
Calonne,  obtaining  a  royal  authorisation  to  sur- 
round Paris  with  a  new  and  enlarged  girdle. 
Nineteen  "  Barriers "  were  now  established 
around  Paris,  at  each  of  which  a  duty,  known  as 
the  "  octroi,"  was  levied  on  everything  brought 
into  the  city.  The  measure  was  a  most  unpopu- 
lar one,  and  the  Farmers-General,  who  purchased 
the  right  of  levying  the  tax,  became  the  objects 
of  popular  detestation.  A  line  which  has  become 
historical,  expressed,  by  an  ingenious  verbal 
equivoque,  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject — 

"  Le  mur  murant  Paris  rend  Paris  murmurant " 

ran  the  verse,  which  was  rej>eated  from  mouth 

to  mouth  throughout  Paris.      Another  epigram, 

which,  being  longer,  became  less  popular,  was  as 

follows : — 

••  Pour  augmenter  son  numeraire 
Et  raccourcir  notre  horizon, 
La  ferme  a  jug6  necessaire 
De  mettre  Paris  en  prison."* 

All  this  might  be  very  witty,  but  the  Minister 
cared  little  about  it.  He  doubtless  said  to  himself, 
like  his  famous  predeciessor,  Mazarin,  "They  sing: 
then  they  will  pay."  He  was  right :  they  paid. 
It  occurred  to  the  architect  Ledoux,  who  had 


*  This  may  be  literally  translated  :— 

"  To  increase  its  revenue 
And  draw  closer  our  horizon. 
The  farm  has  deemed  it  necessary 
To  put  Paris  in  prison." 
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been  instructed  to  erect  offices  for  the  reception 
of  the  dues,  that  the  buildings  might  as  well  be 
fortified,  and  Paris  thus  became  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  not  very  eflfective  defences.  Petitions 
were  addressed  to  the  king  requesting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Barriers,  and  M.  de  Calonne's  suc- 
cessor declared  that  he  would  have  them  knocked 
down  and  the  fragments  sold  as  building-materials. 
Things  had  arrived  at  this  point  when  the  Revo- 
lution of  ^89  broke  out.  The  populace  then  set 
fire  to  some  of  the  Barriers  and  knocked  holes 
through  the  walls  in  several  places,  but  did  not 
touch  the  buildings,  concerning  which  the 
National  Convention  subsequently  issued  the 
following  decree  : — 

"  The  national  buildings  designated  under  the 
name  of  *  Barriers  *  are  erected  in  Paris  as  public 
monuments.  The  various  epochs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  victories  gained  by  the  revolutionary 
armies  over  tyrants  are  engraved  upon  them  in 
characters  of  bronze.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  is  authorised  to  take  every  possible 
measure  for  the  prompt  execution  of  the 
present  decree,  while  inviting  men  of  letters 
and  artists  to  co-operate  and  to  compose 
inscriptions." 

At  this  period,  however,  there  were  many 
obstacles  between  the  publication  of  a  decree 
and  its  execution,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
astonishing  that  the  famous  buildings  were  for 
a  time  forgotten.  The  octroi  had  now  been 
suspended,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Republic  that  the  Directory  instituted  a 
"  niunici|>al  octroi  of  beneficence,"  the  product 
of  which  was  intended  for  the  hospitals.  The 
Barriers  were  thereupon  repaired,  and  the  taxa- 
tion clerks  re-established  in  their  offices  on  the 
city  boundaries.  "  The  architect  Ledoux,"  says 
Dulaure,  in  his  History  of  Paris,  **  in  his  desire 
to  exhibit  proofs  of  the  fecundity  of  his  genius, 
Jias  fi"equently  shown  nothing  but  aberration. 
The  luxury  which  he  lavished  upon  all  his 
architectural  productions  outrage  all  artistic 
propriety.  People  saw,  with  discontent  and 
murmuring,  pompous  edifices  consecrated  to  a 
taxation  oppressive  to  all  classes  of  society,  and 
very  galling  to  commerce.  This  was  to  whiten 
sepulchres, — to  hold  instruments  of  oppression  up 
to  admiration." 

At  the  end  of  the  Empire  no  less  than  sixty 
Barriers  existed  round  Paris.  Five  of  these  were 
suppressed  under  the  Restoration,  though  only 
to  be  reopened  later  on.  Thenceforward,  until 
i860,  when  the  barriers  were  demolished,  few 
changes  occurred.     It  was  at  the  end  of  1859 


that  the  Imperial  Government,  after  having 
appointed  a  commission  of  inquiry,  formulated 
a  project,  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislative 
body  and  the  Senate,  and  which,  incorporating 
eleven  communes  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  octroi  wall, 
and  of  the  famous  buildings  with  which  Ledoux 
had  so  elaborately  decorated  the  Barriers  of  Paris. 
The  Barriers  have  not,  however,  completely  dis- 
appeared. They  are  sufficiently  numerous  in 
the  present  day,  though  they  have  been  put 
back  as  far  as  the  fortifications  and  received  the 
name  of  gates. 

Of  the  Barriers  which  figure  most  largely  in 
history,  that  of  Clichy  stands  foremost.  Here, 
under  the  Revolution,  the  members  of  the  Clichv 
Club  assembled,  and  here  in  18 14  the  last  act  of 
the  French  military  and  political  drama  was 
played. 

The  Barrifere  de  I'Etoile  is  famous  as  the  one 
by  which,  on  the  isth  of  December,  1840,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — dead,  but  living  in  the 
memory  of  all — re-entered  Paris  to  be  re-interred 
at  the  Invalides.  It  was  a  memorable  day  for 
the  Parisians,  who  never  forgot  the  splendour  of 
the  cortege  or  the  frigid  weather  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  and  which  was  so  rigorous  that  the 
companions  of  the  great  captain  could  have 
fancied  that  they  were  once  more  on  the 
road  to  Moscow.  Eighteen  months  later,  a  four- 
wheeled  cabriolet  might  have  been  seen  rapidly 
passing  this  same  barrier.  Having  reached  La 
Porte  Maillot,  the  equipage  redoubled  its  pace, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Avenue  de  la 
Revoke.  The  horses  had  bolted,  and  a  man 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage — he  fell.  It  was  the 
Prince-Royal,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  expired 
in  a  grocer's  shop  on  the  13th  of  July,  1842,  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  at  the  Barriere  de  la  Villette,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1 814,  that  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
was  signed,  the  first  article  of  which  provided 
that  the  French  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Dues  de  Trevise  and  de  Raguse,  should  evacuate 
the  capital,  while  the  last  article  recommended 
the  town  of  Paris  to  the  generosity  of  the  Allied 
Powers. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  month  later,  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  it  was  by  the  Barriere  de  la  Chapelle 
that  Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris,  after  having 
put  his  signature  to  the  famous  declaration  at 
the  Chiteau  of  St.  Ouen.  On  his  arrival  before 
this  barrier,  the  ediles  presented  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city.  In  181 5  he  quitted  Paris  by 
the  Barriere  de  Clichy,  to  enter    it  once  more 
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the  same  year,  without  ceremonial,  by  the  same 

More  than  one  of  the  Barriers  has  been  the 
scene  of  executions  and  assassinations,  and  plays 
a  lugubrious  part  in  the  history  of  the  capital. 
The  sombre  pictures,  however,  which  they  con- 
jure up  are  reheved  by  many  of  a  picturesque  and 
festive  character.  On  Sundays,  especially  before 
the  establishmtnt  of  railways,  the  Barriers  of 
Paris  were  invaded  by  a  noisy  troop  of  promen- 
aders.     The  workman  was  an  assiduous  guest  at 


the  taverns  and  tea-gardens  which  swarmed  on 
the  outskirts ;  and  even  to-day  a  large  propor- 
tion of  toilers  make  their  way  on  the  Sabbath 
towards  Belleville  or  Menilmontant,  singing  this 
refrain  of  a  popular  song  : 


There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  deep  drinking 
at  the  Barriers,  and  violent  quarrels  not  infre- 
quently marked  the  close  of  the  festive  day. 
Sometimes  a  drunkard  would  roll  down  and  lie 
at  full  length  along  the  octroi  wall.  In  the 
ordinary  way  he  would  have  gone  to  sleep  and 
woke  up  comparatively  sober.  But  one  of  a 
class  of  pickpockets  who  haunted  the  Barriers 
was  sure  to  approach  him,  and,  under  pretext 
of  lifting  him  on  to  his  feet,  carefully  relieve 
the    bewildered  victim    of  the  few  sous   which 


remained  to  him.  These  thieves,  who  passed 
their  days  and  nights  on  the  con&nes  of  the 
city,  and  who,  detesting  work,  lived  at  the 
expense  of  their  honest  neighbours,  were  often 
inveterate  malefactors  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Barriers  had  the  highly  desirable 
effect  of  exterminating  them  as  a  class. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune,  at  this  point,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  criminal  population  of  Paris 
in  general.  They  afford  a  study  which  excites 
no  small  degree  of  combined  interest  and  regret 
The  number  is  large  in 
Paris  of  those  who,  having 
repudiated  all  restraint  and 
banished  the  last  vestige  of 
self-respect,  live  aloof  from 
society  and  never  touch  it 
except  for  purposes  of  in- 
jury. Despite  the  incessant 
surveillance  of  which  the\- 
are  the  object,  despite  the 
laws  which  hedge  them 
about,  accuse  and  pimish 
them,  they  remain  in  the 
great  capital,  like  an  un- 
subdued tribe,  alwaj-s  in 
revolt,  bent  upon  evil,  and 
often  accomplishing  it  with 
audacity.  Thej'  seem  to 
float  over  civilisation  like 
scum,  or  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  it  like  dregs  of 
a  liquid. 

Idleness,  or  at  least  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  all  regular  occupation, 
desperate  want,  and  a  passion  for  gross  pleasures, 
are  among  the  causes  of  that  vagabondage  ia 
Paris  which  is  characterised  by  defiance  of  the 
law,  theft,  and  sometimes  murder.  Stupidity 
and  irreflection  may  often  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  matter;  but  as  a  rule  the  Parisian  rasca', 
subsisting  by  fraud  and  larceny,  expends  more 
ingenuity  and  energy  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his  schemes  than  would  be  necessar)' 
to  make  him  prosper  in  some  lucrative  trade. 

The  existence  of  these  wretches  is  sufficiently 
unenjoyable.'  At  once  hunters  and  game,  with 
their  ears  bent  to  catch  the  slightest  sound, 
always  on  the  alert,  never  sleeping  without  one 
eye  open,  devouring  their  meals  whenever  they 
can  get  any,  tormented  as  much  by  their  passions 
as  by  their  fears,  they  feel,  whilst  pursuing  their 
sinister  projects,  that  the  police  are  do^ng 
their  steps,  that  hounds  of  terribly  keen  scent 
are  busy  upon  their  track.    This  life  of  stratagem 
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and  law-breaking  is  said  to  have  its  charms — and 
justly,  perhaps,  since  so  many  men  voluntarily 
choose  it ;  but  if  the  excitement  of  the  constant 
hazard  they  run,  combined  with  the  chance  of 
spoil,  exhilarates  youthful  malefactors,  many  an 
old  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  disgusted,  sickened 
by  incessantly  playing  the  part  of  a  stag  at  bay, 


It  would  be  difficult  to  fix',  even  approxima- 
tively,  the  number  of  persons  who  in  Paris  give 
themselves  up  to  theft.  The  ticket- of-leave  men, 
notorious  vagabonds  and  others,  are  well  known 
to  -the  police.  But  there  are  numbers  of  persons, 
in  a  town  so  populous  as  Paris,  who  become 
thieves    through    circumstances :    from    finding 


has  gone  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police  and  said  : 
"  I  am  the  man.  Arrest  me.  I  can't  stand  this 
sort  of  life." 

Semi -starvation  is  the  fate  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  criminals.  Many  of  them  for 
years  together  have  slept  on  rude  couches  lit 
only  by  the  stars — under  bridges,  in  half-built 
boats  or  houses,  or  squares  :  many  of  them  do 
not  know  what  daily  bread  is.  "  Do  you  like 
being  here  ? "  said  an  official  to  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  who  was  temporarily  lodged  in  the 
"  depot,"  her  father  and  mother  both  having 
been  arrested  for  crime.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"  we  have  something  to  eat  here  every  day." 

45  ' 


themselves   in  a  difficult   position,   or    from  a 
sudden  temptation. 

In  this  connection  M.  Maxime  Ducamp  n:ay 
once  more  be  cited.  "There  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact,"  he  says,  "which  natural  history 
explains.  Criminals — those,  I  mean,  who  live 
by  crime — are  always  the  same  to  whatever  class 
of  society  they  may  belong.  They  are  actuated 
by  the  same  passions,  the  same  wants,  the  same 
appetites.  Whatever  certain  philosophers  may 
have  said  on  the  subject,  a  man  steals  very 
rarely  to  get  bread.  The  three  great  tempting 
causes  are  women,  cards,  and  drink."  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  which  writers  on  the 
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subject  have  duly  noted.  Rafinat,  who  was 
mixed  up  with  the  robbery  of  medals  from  the 
Bibliothdque  Royale,  used  to  send  home  to  his 
family  the  product  of  what  he  himself  called 
his  "expeditions."  For  one,  however,  of  this 
kind  there  are  ten  thousand  who  steal  only  to 
satisfy  their  brutal  tastes.  An  old  proverb  says, 
"  Generous  as  a  thief,"  and  the  proverb  is  right. 
The  thief  who  saves  the  produce  of  his  robberies 
is  an  anomaly  only  to  be  met  with  among  certain 
"  receivers  "  of  Jewish  race. 

As  soon  as  the  thief  has  made  a  good  stroke, 
he  gives  away  money  right  and  left,  pays  his 
debts,  lends  to  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in 
need,  and  invites  everyone  to  share  his  good 
fortune.  He  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and 
can  refuse  nothing  to  anyone.  Being  constantly 
watched,  thieves  denounce  themselves  by  their 
excessive  expenditure,  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
their  invincible  needs ;  and  they  then  fall 
promptly  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  They 
know  that  they  are  pursued  ;  the  theft  com- 
mitted one  day  may  cause  their  arrest  the  day 
afterwards.  They  wish,  therefore,  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  they  spend  in  debauchery  the 
time  still  left  at  their  disposal.  So  the  pig  in  a 
shipwreck  will  devour  food  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  vessel  is  sinking. 

*'  Bad  roads  end  in  pitfalls,"  say  the  French 
peasants.  Criminals  know  this,  and  the  road 
they  follow  leads  invariably  to  prison,  the  galleys, 
the  penal  colonies,  the  scaffold.  Those  who  by 
cunning  or  good  luck  succeed  in  escaping  the 
police,  which  is  on  the  watch  for  them,  and 
Justice,  which  claims  them  as  her  own,  are 
singularly  rare,  and  amongst  them  may  be  cited 
a  man  of  a  certain  celebrity,  who  flourished 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  His  name  was 
Piednoir.  He  was  not  an  assassin  ;  he  knew 
the  Code,  and  never  risked  his  head.  He  was 
content  to  commit  robbery  by  means  of  false 
keys.  But  he  was  a  past-master  in  his  art,  and 
from  1834  until  1843  escaped  from  the  conse- 
quences of  twenty-one  different  warrants  of 
arrest.  He  had  excellent  manners,  led  an  elegant 
life,  and  bitterly  regretted  having  had  his  ears 
pierced  in  his  childhood,  which,  he  said,  gave 
him  rather  a  common  air.  He  employed  ordin- 
ary thieves  to  prepare  an  affair,  and  when 
everything  was  ready  took  charge  of  its  execu- 
tion. He  then  divided  the  plunder  into  shares, 
reserving  the  lion's  part  for  himself.  When  his 
accomplices  were  brought  to  trial  they  behaved 
towards  him  with  wonderful  devotion.  One  of 
them,   however,   admitted    that   he    had    been 


twice  in  relations  with  Piednoir ;  on  one 
occasion,  when  Piednoir  met  him  in  the  disguise 
of  a  rag-picker,  a  second  time  when,  dressed  as  a 
man  of  fashion  and  driving  a  tilbury,  he.  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  Caf^  de  Paris  and  threw  the 
witness  a  two-sous  piece  wrapped  up  in  a  scrap 
of  paper  which  contained  written  instructions 
concerning  a  projected  robbery.  Piednoir  was 
condemned  in  his  absence  to  twenty  years'  hard 
labour.  He  was  living  at  the  time  luxuriously 
in  Holland  on  the  products  of  his  industry  as 
a  thief.  Most  of  these  melancholy  personages 
have,  according  to  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  to 
whom  no  side  of  Paris  life,  no  class  of  the  Paris 
population,  is  unfamiliar,  a  common,  contempt- 
ible appearance,  though  some  few  of  them 
have  a  certain  distinction,  natural  or  acquired, 
which  renders  them  more  and  more  redoubtable. 
Mitifiau,  who  took  the  title  of  Count  de  Belair, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  a  general  who  died 
under  the  first  Empirej  was  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able manners.  He  went  into  society — ^the  very 
best  society,  to  which  none  but  well-bred 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  admitted — ^and  lived 
by  j  swindling,  by  clever  thefts,  and  by  card- 
sharping.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  committing 
a  robbery  by  means  of  false  keys. 

Some  of  these  malefactors  would  seem  to  be 
separated  for  ever  from  crime  by  the  elevated 
tastes  they  profess  and  the  intellectual  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  apparently  absorbed. 
But  their  evil  instincts  are  too  much  for  them. 
Thus  it  once  happened  that  a  mathematician, 
versed  in  the  highest  sciences,  and  dreaming 
only  of  abstract  speculation,  was  condemned  to 
seven  years*  imprisonment  for  stealing  from  a 
shop.  But  for  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
entire  absence  of  illusions  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  many  a  malefactor  would  succeed  in 
concealing  his  true  character.  Some  years  ago  a 
certain  Toutpriant,  living  at  No.  28,  Rue  Vert, 
had  eight  horses  in  |his  stables,  besides  carriages 
from  the  best  makers.  He  was  a  retired 
clerk,  who  planned  robberies  on  a  large  scale, 
training  and  directing  a  number  of  young 
brigands  to  that  end,  and  himself  living  under  a 
false  name  either  on  his  own  estate,  where  he 
had  excellent  shooting,  or  at  fashionable  water- 
ing-places. "There  are  some  families,"  says 
M.  Ducamp,  "which,  by  a  wretched  tradition, 
seem  given  up  to  theft  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  grandfather  was  a  thief ;  the 
father  stole,  the  son  steals,  the  grandson  will 
steal.  The  child  is  taught  his  trade  from  the 
earliest  years.     He  learns  to  step  without  making 
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a  sound,  to  see  without  appearing  to  look,  to 
open  a  lock^with  a  nail,  to  hide  what  he  has 
stolen,  and  to  cry  out  *  Stop  thief !  *  when  he  is 
pursued.  The  families  of  Piednoir,  Coeur-de- 
Roy,  and  Nathan  drove  the  police  to  despair 
and  tired  out  the  tribi^nals.  The  periods  of 
imprisonment  to  which  the  Nathans,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sons-in-law,  altogether 
fourteen  persons,  were  condemned,  represent  a 
total  of  209  years." 

The  thieves  of  Jewish  race  are,  according  to 
M.  Ducamp,  those  among  whom  handkerchief- 
stealing  descends  from  father  to  son.  They  are 
formidable  not  for  their  audacity,  for  they 
scarcely  ever  commit  murder,  but  by  their  per- 
sistence in  a  criminal  career,  by  the  inviolable 
secrecy  maintained  among  them,  their  mar- 
vellous patience,  and  the  facilities  they  possess 
for  concealing  themselves  in  the  houses  of 
their  co-religionists.  Jewish  thieves  are  hardly 
•ever  at  open  war  with  society.  They  maintain 
a  secret,  subtle  struggle.  They  seem  to  be 
taking  a  silent  revenge,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  they  have  right  on  their  side  and  that  they 
are  only  taking  back — as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself — the  property  of  which  their  an- 
cestors had  been  so  often,  so  violently,  and  so 
unjustly  deprived  by  ours.  Sometimes  they  form 
associations  and  rob  wholesale.  They  have  their 
correspondents,  their  depots,  their  purchasers, 
their  account-books.  Everything  that  is  brought 
to  them  can  be  turned  to  account,  from  the  lead  of 
the  house-pipes  to  a  lady^s  feather.  The  chief 
calls  himself  a  commission  agei^t  and  sends  goods 
to  South  America,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The 
German-Jewish  jargon  which  they  speak  among 
themselves  is  incomprehensible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  helps  to  save  them  from  detection. 
Concealing  their  secret  actions  behind  an 
ostensibly  honest  trade,  they  are  the  first  de- 
ceivers in  the  world.  There  are  numbers  of 
criminals,  however,  who,  whatever  instincts  they 
may  have  inherited,  have  not  been  trained  to 
crime.  "  A  child,"  says  the  writer  already  cited 
on  this  subject,  which  he  has  studied  so  thor- 
oughly, "  stops  away  from  school.     He  acquires 


idle  habits  and,  coming  home  late,  is  beaten  by 
his  father.  The  effect  of  the  lesson  lasts  a  little 
while  ;  but  he  has  tasted  the  liberty  he  loves,  he 
has  experienced  the  pleasure  of  keeping  away 
from  books — the  books  he  hates ;  and  fearing  the 
paternal  correction,  he  takes  care  the  next  time 
he  plays  truant  not  to  return  home.  He  sleeps 
beneath  an  archway,  and  if  he  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  wakes  up  the  next  morning 
to  find  himself  on  the  pavement  of  the  great 
city  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket.  Being  very 
hungry,  he  contrives  to  steal  a  sausage.  The 
first  step  has  now  been  taken.  Young  as  he  is, 
he  has  acquired  a  fatal  knowledge.  He  has 
learned  how  to  live  without  working,  and  he  is 
now  almost  certainly  lost.  Vice  has  taken 
possession  of  him  ;  crime  awaits  him.  As  he 
gets  older  he  is  urged  on  by  all  the  passions  of 
the  young  man.  He  steals  some  money  from  his 
father,  from  his  employer  :  wherever  the  chance 
presents  itself.  If  he  is  taken,  he  is  condemned 
by  a  compassionate  judge  to  a  brief  term  of  im- 
prisonment, during  which  he  lives  among  the 
vilest.  He  hears  nothing  but  the  boasts  of 
criminals,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  atro- 
cious actions  and  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to 
imitate  them.  On  leaving  gaol  he  meets  some 
of  his  prison  companions.  His  timid  operations 
of  former  days  are  turned  into  ridicule.  The 
talk  is  now  of  burglary,  of  affairs  which  involve 
some  risk  but  return  handsome  profits.  The 
crime  is  resolved  upon.  An  imprudent  person 
happens  to  witness  its  commission,  calls  for  the 
police,  and  is  killed.  The  little  vagabond  of 
other  days  has  become  an  assassin,  and  will  end 
his  career  on  the  scaffold.  Physical  energy  and 
moral  weakness :  such  are  the  two  principal 
features  in  the  character  of  nearly  all  criminals. 
Some  of  them  affect  to  be  at  war  with 
a  society  in  which  the  poor  man,  according 
to  them,  has  no  place.  Mere  nonsense.  In  a 
society  so  profoundly  democratic  as  ours,  in 
which  waiters  have  become  kings,  the  sons  of 
innkeepers  prime  ministers,  and  foundlings 
illustrious  men  of  science,  there  is  a  place 
for  everyone." 
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IN  Paris,  formerly,  mendicancy  was  so  grave  and 
manifest  a  plague  that  it  could  escape  the  eyes 
ol'  no  one,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Paris  historian 
who  has  omitted  to  write  upon  the  subject.  The 
documents  which  subsist  in  reference  to  it — Par- 
liamentary decrees,  for  instance,  and  royal  edicts, 
would  supply  material  for  a  complete  history  of 
mendicity,  not  only  detailed  but  even  anecdotal. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  beggars  of  Paris 
organised  themselves  into  troops,  which  were 
under  the  command  of  a  chief  The  members 
of  these  troops  understood  their  business.  The 
orphans  and  other  little  scamps,  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  would  go  out  into  the  streets 
shivering  and  half-naked,  weeping  and  begging 
for  bread  ;  ostensible  husbands  and  wives,  with 
their  own  or  other  people's  children,  exhibited 
certificates  to  the  effect  that  their  property  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  ;  the  marchandurs 
were  merchants  whom  some  conflagration  had 
reduced  to  misery  ;  the  pi^tres  excelled  in  tying 
their  calves  up  to  their  thighs  and  proceeding 
legless  on  crutches  ;  while  the  si)h'iuleux  rolled  on 
the  ground,  with  leaps  and  contortions,  foaming 
— thanks  to  a  piece  of  soap  which  they  kept  in 
their  mouths — as  though  they  were  epileptic. 


In  this  connection  a  droll  anecdote  may  be 
'  told.  A  veteran  Parisian  beggar  had  a  very 
beautiful  daughter,  and  many  a  suitor  petitioned 
I  the  father  for  her  hand.  One  day  a  retired 
soldier,  who  had  taken  to  mendicancy,  came  to 
■  him  to  implore  the  paternal  consent.  "  What 
are  your  qualifications  ? "  asked  the  old  man- 
"  I  have  only  one  leg,"  replied  the  amorous 
warrior.  "Bah!  "cried  the  father,  "you  have 
no  chance ;  only  yesterday  I  refused  a  man 
without  either  legs  or  arms." 

In  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  humours  of 
mendicancy  were  frequently  lost  in  the  gravity 
of  the  perils  to  which  a  city  infested  by  cunning 
and  desperate  beggars  was  exposed.  An  edict 
was  issued  in  1534  condemning  mendicants  t& 
be  whipped  and  banished.  It  apparently  had 
little  effect,  for  in  the  following  year  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  Paris  under  pain  of  being 
hanged.  In  1532  the  Parliament  ordered  that, 
chained  in  pairs,  they  should  be  employed  to 
clean  out  the  sewers,  which  at  this  period  were, 
for  the  most  part,  open.  In  1561  an  ordinance 
of  Charles  IX.  sentenced  all  beggars  to  the 
galleys  during  the  remainder  of  their  life  ;  for 
in   those   days,    the   offender  who   once   found 
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liimseif  chained  to  the  oar  never  went  on  shore 
.again.  A  Parliamentary  decree  of  1606  pro- 
claimed that  all  beggars  should  be  whipped  in 
public  by  the  assistants  of  the  executioner  ;  a 
particular  mark,  moreover,  was  to  be  placed  on 
their  shoulder  ;  while,  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
of  1602,  their  heads  were  shaved — a  punishment 
which  was  at  least  beneficial  to  them  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view.  . 

And  now  we  reach  the  moment  when  severely 
punitive  laws  against  mendicancy  were  about  to 
^ive  way  to  preventive  measures  characterised 
by  humanity.  The  first  person  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  fate  of  the  mendicapts  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  theoretical  reformer  named 
Jean  Douet  de  Romp  Croissant.  He  published, 
in  pamphlet  form,  a  series  of  memoirs  addressed 
to  the  Queen  Regent.  Many  of  the  schemes  he 
put  forward  were  wild  in  the  extreme,  but  his 
writings  contain  the  germs  of  one  or  two  excel- 
lent institutions.  He  proposed  the  organisation 
of  those  State  pawnshops  which  were  ultimately 
to  be  opened  in  France,  though  not  until  1778. 
In  view  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  Paris 
streets,  the  dangers  to  which  pedestrians  were 
exposed  from  highwaymen,  and  the  extraordinary 
number  of  beggars  then  in  the  capital,  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  these  beggars  in  cleaning  the 
town  and  protecting  the  citizens.  His  idea  was 
to  place  a  beggar  at  every  fifty  yards  along  the 
thoroughfares,  armed  with  a  brush  and  shovel, 
so  as  to  remove  the  refuse  and  to  be  able  to  call 
-his  next  neighbour  to  the  rescue  should  any 
-wa)rfiarer  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves.  The 
scheme  had  its  practical  and  reasonable  side,  but 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  execute  it. 

It  is  to  Louis  XIV.,  or  more  correctly,  to  M.  de 
Belifevre,  first  president  of  the  Parliament,  that 
the  honour  is  due  of  having  first  acted  in  this 
matter  with  deliberation,  method,  and  success. 
An  edict  of  the  4th  of  May,  1656,  created  the 
General  Hospital,  chiefly  composed  of  three  estab- 
lishments :  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie  ;  the  Maison 
de  St.  Denis  or  Petit  Arsenal,  familiarly  known  as 
Salpetri^re  ;  and  Bicetre.  According  to  Sauval 
the  number  of  beggars  in  Paris  then  exceeded 
forty  thousand.  They  formed  "  an  independent 
peopjie,  who  knew  neither  law,  nor  religion,  nor 
superior,  nor  police  ;  impiety,  sensuality,  liber- 
tinage,  were  all  that  reigned  amongst  them." 
De  Belifevre's  measure  was  already  accepted  in 
principle,  but  grave  doubts  were  entertained 
respecting  its  application. 

The  authorities  feared  that  so  vast  a  crowd 
of  lawless  people  might  be  able  to  defy  their 


power.  Everything,  however,  was  effected  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  with  a  facility  by  no 
means  anticipated.  It  was  announced  in  all  the 
churches  that,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1657,  the 
General  Hospital  would  be  open  to  as  many  of 
the  poor  as  deserved  admission,  and  at  the  same 
time  criers  went  about  the  streets  proclaiming  a 
warning  to  beggars  against  ever  asking  alms 
again.  On  the  14th  of  May  every  beggar  who 
could  be  found  in  Paris  was  arrested  and  shut 
up.  The  city  now  found  itself  delivered  from 
an  ancient  and  formidable  scourge. 

How  complete  was  the  delivery  may  be  seen 
from  the  account  left  of  their  visit  to  Paris  by 
two  young  Dutchmen — De  Villers  by  name — 
who  went  to  inspect  the  "Little  Arsenal  de- 
signed for  the  confinement  of  paupers  accus- 
tomed to  be  in  the  streets,"  and  who,  expatiating 
on  the  admirable  plan  and  general  arrangements 
of  the  institution,  declared  it  the  finest  one  of  the 
kind  imaginable,  and  that  not  one  beggar  was 
then  to  be  found  in  Paris. 

In  course  of  years,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
General  Hospital  and  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
opened  in  1670  to  indigent  soldiers,  mendicants 
once  more  multiplied  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  French  metropolis  was  indeed  an  irresist- 
ible centre  of  attraction  to  malefactors,  vaga- 
bonds, and  beggars.  Misery  flowed  thither  not 
only  from  the  provinces  but  from  abroad.  At 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  curious 
and  ingenious  ordinance  was  issued  for  prevent- 
ing mendicancy,  by  which  any  person  giving  alms 
to  a  beggar  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs. 
Under  regency,  the  famous  Law  put  forth  an 
emigration  scheme  for  the  clearance  of  vaga- 
bonds from  Paris.  Authority  was  obtained  for 
the  transportation  of  indigent  young  men  and 
women  from  the  various  pauper  institutions  to 
America,  and  numbers  were  shipped.  The 
result,  however,  was  apparently  unsatisfactory, 
for  in  1725  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ordered  that 
every  mendicant  who  had  come  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  Paris  should  be  seized,  branded  on  the 
arm,  and  deprived  of  his  possessions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
recourse  was  again  had  to  the  scheme  of  Law, 
and  beggars,  particularly  young  and  strong  ones, 
were  kidnapped  for  transportation  to  the  colonies 
by  gangs  of  men  in  the  pay  of  the  authori- 
ties. Blunders,  however,  occurred.  Gentlemen's 
servants  who  chanced  to  be  out  at  night,  as  well 
as  the  sons  of  artisans,  were  seized  and  carried  off. 
And  now  Paris,  so  credulous,  so  ready  to  believe 
the  most   improbable  tales,  grew  terrified.      It 
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was  said — first  in  a  whisper,  then  aloud — that 
Louis  XV.,  devoured  by  leprosy,  could  not 
recover  health  except  by  taking  each  morning 
a  bath  of  human  blood,  and  that  the  pauper 
children  who  disappeared  were  bled  to  death 
for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  invalid.  The 
rumour  went  so  far  as  to  produce  riots,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  king's  archers  were  killed  and 
at  least  one  of  the  kidnappers  torn  to  pieces. 
The  Government  now  found  it  necessary  to 
relinquish  the  emigration  project,  and  every 
endeavour  was  made  to  provide  mendicants 
with  employment  at  home.  In  1766  a  severe 
law  was  passed  by  which  every  mendicant 
caught  begging  was  to  be  branded  on  the  left 
arm  with  the  letter  "M,"  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  nine  years,  or  for  life  should  the 
offence  be  repeated. 

Such  heavy  threats  and  penalties,  however, 
were  useless.  The  king  himself  recognised  the 
fact,  and,  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  letter,  wrote 
as  follows :  "  I  have  felt  keenly  afflicted  at  the 
great  number  of  mendicants  that  fill  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  Versailles.  .  .  .  We  must  furnish 
work  for  the  strong,  a  hospital  for  the  invalids, 
and  a  house  of  detention  for  those  who  resist  the 
benefits  of  the  law.'* 

The  Revolution,  like  every  violent  social  or 
political  movement,  had  a  disturbing  effect  on 
the  regular  industries,  and  threw  upon  the 
streets  of  Paris  vast  numbers  of  workmen  whom 
want  of  occupation  plunged  into  a  misery 
rendered  still  deeper  by  the  prevailing  scarcity 
of  bread.  The  first  decree  on  the  subject  of 
mendicancy  was  issued  May  20th,  1790.  Needle- 
work in  special  workshops  was  to  be  provided 
for  the  women  and  children,  the  healthy  men 
were  to  be  put  to  manual  labour ;  the  sick  and 
infirm  were  to  be  treated  in  the  hospitals ; 
foreign  beggars  were  to  be  banished  from  the 
country,  and  provincial  beggars  conducted  back 
to  their  native  place  with  pecuniar^''  assistance 
along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  three  sous  a  league, 
and  with  the  obligation  to  follow  a  prescribed 
route — a  clause  in  the  mendicancy  law  which 
is  to-day  still  in  force. 

It  was  easy,  however,  to  decree  the  extinction 
of  mendicancy.  Unfortunately,  mendicants  con- 
tinued to  exist.  A  sharp  law  was  passed  whereby 
every  citizen  convicted  of  having  given  any 
description  of  alms  to  a  beggar  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  "  equivalent  to  the  value  of  two 
days'  work"  ;  whilst  ever^'  person  convicted  of 
having  solicited  money  or  bread  in  the  streets 
or  public  ways  was  liable  to  arrest.     Under  the 


Directory  mendicants  were  for  a  time  allowed 
to  beg  as  they  chose.  They  abused  their  liberty^ 
however,  and  became  importunate  and  even 
menacing  in  their  quest  o(  alms.  Then  they 
were  arrested  on  all  hands  by  soldiers,  wha 
drove  them  outside  the  city  with  blows  from 
the  butt -end  of  tlieir  muskets.  Once  in  the 
country,  some  of  them  got  into  mischief,  stopped 
carriages  and  robbed  pedestrians  ;  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  whereby  any 
beggar  bearing  firearms  or  any  kind  of  weapon, 
even  though  he-  had  not  made  use  of  it,  was 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  varying 
fi-om  two  to  five  years,  with  police  surveillance 
to  follow. 

But  rigour  and  leniency  have  proved  alike 
powerless  in  Paris  to  relieve  the  city  of  its 
beggars.  Mendicancy  is  a  profession,  and  it  is 
not  exercised  only  by  extending  the  hand  and 
whining  for  alms.  It  tries  to  disguise  itself 
under  various  forms.  It  opens  carriage-doors» 
sells  flowers  and  lucifers  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
boulevards,  picks  up  cigar-ends  which  it  vends  to 
illicit  tobacco  manufacturers  at  one  franc  a  pound,, 
sings  beneath  the  windows  of  the  rich,  turns 
the  handle  of  the  barrel-organ,  and  lets  out,  at 
so  much  a  day,  little  children  to  be  exhibited  for 
the  excitement  of  public  sympathy.  That  the 
exhibition  of  articles  for  sale  from  the  street 
gutter  is  frequently  but  a  pretence  everyone 
knows.  The  present  writer  once  asked  a  woman, 
who  sold  matches  in  Paris,  whether  a  good  many 
pedestrians  did  not  give  her  the  sou  without 
requiring  anything  in  return.  "Yes,  sir,"  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  "  but  sometimes  they 
take  the  matches  !  " 

Mendicancy  is  a  profession,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  it  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  one  might 
almost  say  talent,  is  frequently  shown.  Not  a 
few  Parisian  beggars  have  become  historical- 
Years  ago  there  was  a  female  beggar  in  Paris^ 
without  legs  and  with  only  one  arm,  who  could^ 
by  a  certain  trick  in  her  breathing,  produce  in 
her  interior  a  sound  like  the  tick  of  a  pendulum, 
"  Listen !  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  used  to 
exclaim,  "  I  have  a  clock  in  my  stomach  ! "  Her 
gaping  auditors  used  thereupon  to  apply  their 
ear  to  her  back.  It  was  true !  There  was  a 
clock  inside  her  !  They  could  hear  the  click  of 
the  pendulunj ! 

Formerly,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  Gon- 
taut  was  stationed  an  old  blind  man  accom- 
panied by  a  poodle.  Every  day  he  arrived  and 
departed  at  the  same  hours.  Seated  on  a  camp- 
stool,   with    a    woollen   cap   on    his    head,    and 
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enveloped  in  a  large  overcoat  with  seven  plaits, 
he  did  nothing  all  day  but  keep  a  pair  of  ex- 
pressionless eyes  directed  towards  heaven,  and 
shake  his  tin  money-box  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  a  tradition  in  Paris  that  he  had  given  his 
daughter  a  dowry  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  a 
notary,  and  that  in  the  evening,  after  rattling 
his  money-box  all  day,  the  old  man  could  often 
be  seen  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  to  which  he  had 
driven  in  his  carriage. 

A  blind  beggar  is  always  sure  of  a  tolerable 
income,  and,  although  he  may  not  frequent  the 
opera,  he  generally  lives  well.  "  One  day,"  says 
M.  Ducamp  in  his  work  on  Paris,  "as  I  was 
crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  I  saw  a  woman 
taking  one  of  the  blind  beggars  his  dinner.  She 
put  into  his  hand  a  metal  porringer,  which  he 
rapidly  uncovered.  He  smelt  it  and  asked — 
*  What  do  you  call  this  ? '  *  It  is  stewed  mutton 
and  peas,^  replied  the  woman  with  a  certain 
expression  of  fear.  *  Devil  take  you  and  the 
mutton  too  !  You  know  I  only  care  for  beef !  ^ 
I  retained  my  alms  and  kept  them  for  a  better 
occasion."  How  profitable  a  misfortune  the  loss 
of  sight  has  long  been  to  Paris  beggars  may  be 
seen  from  a  report  drawn  up  in  1853  on  the 
subject  of  mendicancy,  which  sets  forth  that 
"a  number  of  blind  beggars  come  to  Paris 
just  for  the  season,  and  return  with  enough 
money  to  live  comfortably  at  home  through 
the  winter." 

Jugglers  at  one  time  abounded  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  together  with  public  exhibitors  of 
all  kinds  ;  men,  for  instance,  whose  stock-in- 
trade  consisted  of  a  dromedary  and  an  ape — 
which  rode  through  the  boulevards  on  the 
dromedary's  back.  These  adventurers  so  ob- 
structed the  traffic  that  a  series  of  restrictive 
ordinances  were  passed  on  the  subject.  That 
of  February  28th,  1865,  which  was  based  on  all 
the  preceding  ordinances,  provides  that  every 
individual  wishing  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
juggler,  organ-grinder,  singer,  or  perambulating 
musician,  must  be  provided  with  an  authoris- 
ation from  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  To  obtain 
this,  the  applicant  must  be  a  Frenchman,  must 
have  resided  for  a  year  past  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Prefecture,  and  must  bear  a  fair 
moral  character.  This  authorisation  has  to  be 
renewed  every  three  months,  and  the  holder 
must  carry  on  him  a  numbered  metal  badge. 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  mendicants  of  this 
class  to  take  with  them  those  of  their  children 
who  are  under  sixteen  years  old,  to  lend  their 


badge,  to  divine,  prophesy,  or  interpret  dreams, 
or  to  perform  in  public  any  operation  which 
infringes  on  the  profession  of  the  manicure  or 
the  dentist. 

The  profession  of  organ-grinder  has  declined 
in  Paris.  The  street  was  his  domain,  and  he 
was  often  accompanied  by  assistants  in  queer 
costumes,  who  grinned,  gesticulated,  and  sang 
as  he  played  beneath  the  windows  of  the  well-to- 
do.  Towards  1830  one  of  these  wanderers  was 
well  known  to  Parisians  as  "  the  Marquis,"  from 
the  costume  he  wore.  Although  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  extremely  nimble, 
and  he  excelled  in  throwing  into  an  open 
window,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor,  a  two^sou 
piece  wrapped  up  in  a  small  book  of  songs.  His 
customer  would  thereupon  throw  him  down 
double  the  amount.  It  was  asserted  by  some 
that  he  belonged  to  the  secret  police,  and  he,  in 
any  case,  rendered  it  important  services. 

A  new  organ  costs  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  francs,  a  second-hand  one,  with  an 
occasional  flat  note,  one  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  This  is  a  great  expense,  and  necess- 
itates beforehand  a  capital  such  as  few  of  the 
mendicant  class  possess.  Most  organ-grinders, 
therefore,  hire  their  instrument  by  the  day, 
paying  for  a  small  organ  between  fifty  centimes 
and  a  franc  ;  or  for  a  big  Cremona  organ,  which 
imitates  an  entire  orchestra,  ten  francs,  with 
another  two  francs  for  the  hire  of  the  assistant 
in  charge. 

These  better  kind  of  organ-grinders  generally 
earn  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  return  to  their  squalid  homes 
with  a  profit  of  fifty  francs. 

Some  of  the  humbler  kind  of  organ-grinders 
were  at  one  time  accustomed  to  supplement  their 
income  in  an  ingenious  fashion.  They  quitted 
the  city  under  pretext  of  playing  in  the  suburban 
pleasure-gardens,  and  when  they  passed  the 
barrier  on  their  return  they  had  replaced  the 
pointed  cylinder  of  their  instrument  with  another 
cylinder  similar  in  appearance  and  hollow,  which 
was  filled  with  brandy.  Many  of  them  thus 
evaded  the  octroi  duty,  though  occasionally  they 
were  seized  by  the  authorities  and  severely 
punished. 

Among  the  Parisian  street-musicians  we  must 
not  forget  the  orchestra-man,  with  a  cap  of  bells 
on  his  head,  a  flute  of  reeds  beneath  his  lips, 
cymbals  between  his  legs,  a  drum  on  his  back, 
and  a  triangle  one  hardly  knows  where.  His 
g}'mnastic  musical  exertions  seem  to  keep  him  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  drought,  for  as  soon  as  he 
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has  received  a  little  money  he  adjourns  to  the 
nearest  wine-shop. 

In  London  we  occasionally  see  disinherited 
viscounts  turning  barrel-organs  in  the  street,  or 
repudiated  younger  sons  on  the  perch  of  the 
hansom  cab.  This  may  result  either  from  sheer 
necessity  or  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
contented youth  to  make  things  a  trifle  awkward 
for  his  sire  ;  and  we  distinctly  remember  an 
earPs  son  who  was  a  cab-driver  taking  a  huge 
delight  in  plying  for  hire  just  outside  the  paternal 
mansion. 

In  Paris  there  have  been  a  good  many  in- 
stances of  well  or  highly  connected  persons 
becoming  street-musicians  either  from  want  or 
in  virtue  of  an  instinct.  Quite  recently  there 
was  a  lady  vocalist,  nearly  related  to  an  influen- 
tial Parisian,  who  took  to  the  streets  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  resume 
the  comforts  of  private  life  which  were  freely 
offered  to  her.  Two  or  three  times  she  was  in- 
duced to  quit  the  streets  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
each  time  she  found  existence  intolerable  till  she 
returned  to  the  public  pavement.  For  those  in 
distress  there  is  always  a  living,  no  matter  what 
the  age  of  the  performer,  to  be  got  out  of  street- 
singing.  A  few  years  ago  an  old  man  of  eighty 
went  about  Paris  singing  with  a  voice  which  was 
almost  pxtinct  and  scarcely  exceeded  a  whisper, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  brought  him  in  regularly 
forty-five  francs  a  month.  As  to  the  rest,  strest- 
slnging  is  to  many  paupers  not  merely  a  trade, 
but  an  hereditary  tendency,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son. 

The  largest  section  of  the  Paris. street-musi- 
cians consists,  probably,  of  the  little  Italian  boys 
who  overrun  public  places  and  who  are  to  be 
found  at  night  asleep  under  the  seats  of  the 
boulevards,  against  the  parapets  of  the  quays,  or 
upon  some  doorstep.  They  are  as  difficult  to 
suppress  and  as  persistent  as  ants ;  the  very  police 
get  tired  of  trying  to  clear  the  streets  of  them. 

Whence  do  they  chiefly  come  ?  We  will  let 
M.  Ducamp  reply  : — "  One  result,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  expedition  led  by  Garibaldi  in  i860  was  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  entered  into  the 
habits  of  civilised  nations.  Formerly,  at  the 
time  of  the  Bourbons,  as  it  was  held  that  any 
individual  demanding  a  passport  for  abroad  could 
only  be  a  Jacobin,  permission  to  travel  was  never 
given.  It  is  no  longer  so  ;  everyone  can  go 
and  come  at  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  provinces  have  quickly  profited  by  this 
new  right  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  children 
and  disperse  them  over  the  whole  earth.     It  is 


the  Basilicate  which  to-day  furnishes  nine-tenths 
of  these  unhappy  little  creatures. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  commerce  of  which  those 
who  engage  in  it  do  not,  in  all  probability,  under- 
stand the  immorality.  Everything  is  arranged 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  generally  before  a 
notary  :  it  is  white  slavery.  A  speculator  runs 
through  the  villages,  collects  the  children,  whom 
parents  are  quite  willing  to  let  him  have,  and 
takes  them  on  lease,  generally  for  three  years. 
All  that  these  chidren  earn,  no  matter  where, 
during  that  lapse  of  time,  belongs  to  him,  and,  in 
exchange,  he  gives  the  family  a  lump  sum  or  so 
much  annually.  Formal  agreements  are  signed, 
which  become  invalid  in  case  of  non-execution 
of  the  clauses. 

"I  have  inspected  several  of  these  contracts. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  more  naivete  or  good 
faith  than  they  exhibit.  A  father  lets  out  his 
son  as  he  lets  out  a  field.  The  child  is  a  capital, 
of  which  the  produce  belongs  legitimately  to  the 
father.  That  is  the  principle,  and  it  is  very 
simple,  as  everyone  can  see.  Highly  immoral  as 
it  is  amongst  us,  and  contrary  as  it  is  to  all  our 
customs,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  shock  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Basilicate,  for  whom  it  becomes 
frequently  a  profitable  resource.  The  speculators 
believe  themselves  so  well  within  the  law  that 
often  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  they  hav^ 
recourse  to  their  consuls  in  order  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  contract  against  their  victims  when 
these  prove  refractory. 

"  This  industry  has  its  agents  and  its  travellers- 
Some  go  to  Italy  in  search  of  the  children  and, 
bringing  them  to  Paris,  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  patron,  who  is  expecting  them  and  pays 
for  them  at  so  much  a  head.  Others  supply 
information  as  to  the  villages  where  children 
who  are  good  musicians  or  who  have  agreeable 
physiognomies  are  to  be  found  ;  while,  again, 
others — nor  are  these  the  least  dangerous — ^when 
they  learn  that  a  *  patron  *  has  been  expelled  by 
some  administrative  measure,  collect  together 
the  poor  little  creatures  belonging  to  his  band 
and  work  them  on  their  own  account. 

"  The  trade  is  not  a  bad  one.  One  patron  was 
recently  living  in  London  with  a  fortune  of 
200,000  francs,  gained  by  this  frightful  traffic. 
Formerly  the  patrons  defended  their  pretended 
rights  to  the  bitter  end,  but  to-day,  rendered 
more  circumspect  by  adverse  verdicts,  they  take 
flight  as  soon  as  they  feel  uneasy,  and  aban- 
don the  children  to  their  fiate.  Some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  little  Italians  caused  the  Government 
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to  adopt  severe  measures,  and  the  patroni  were 
all   and   separately   informed  that    unless  they 
abandoned  their  cruel  trade  they  would,  in  virtue 
of  a  law  passed  in  1849,  be  conducted  to  the 
frontier.       The    effect   of    this   notification   was 
somewhat  droll.    Instead  of  making  a  complaint, 
either  to  their  own  Minister,  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  or  the  Prefect  of  Police,  they  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  French  nation,  and,  in  a 
document  full  of  sound  and  rhetoric  and  com- 
monplace,  took  fare- 
well of  '  that   hospit- 
able land,  Italy's  own 
sister.' " 

The  patroni  in 
charge  of  the  children 
are  far  from  irre- 
proachable. Some  of 
them  possess  musical 
talent  ;  and  these  not 
only  seek  but  know 
how  to  turn  the  abili- 
ties of  theirhttle  slaves 
to  the  best  account. 
Others  are  retired 
brigands,  or  loafers  on 
a  large  scale,  who 
wish  to  see  the  world 
and  to  make  money 
during  the  process. 

The  courts  have 
sometimes     had     to 

deal  with  great  cruel-  ^  l'asilb  k 

ties  on  the  part  of  the 
patroni.         On    one 

occasion  a  man  named  Pellitieri  was  convicted 
for  having  kept  a  child  for  four  days  and  nights 
fastened  beneath  his  own  bed  with  a  harp- 
string,  which  could  be  tightened  by  means  of  a 
key.  The  culprit  was  sentenced,  in  default,  to 
four  months'  imprisonment.  The  hfe  to  which 
the  poor  little  Italian  children  are  condemned  is 
of  the  most  sordid,  hateful,  and  demoralising 
kind.  They  suffer  in  health,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  out  of  a  hundred  children  brought 
from  Italy  into  France,  twenty  return  home, 
thirty  remain  abroad,  and  fifty  die  of  privation 
and  hunger. 

The  streets  in  which  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  are  the  Rue  Simon  le  Franc,  the  Rue  de 
la  Clef,  the  Rue  des  Boulangers,  and  the  Place 
St.  Victor.  Here  they  live  crowded  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  are  often  five,  six,  and 
even  seven  beds  in  the  same  room,  with  three, 
four,  five,  and  it  may  be  six  children  in  each  bed. 
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There  is  a  bolster  at  each  end  of  the  bed,  and  the 
curious  visitor  is  surprised  on  entering  the  room 
to  see  heads  spring  up  in  every  direction. 

Along  the  walls  hang  harps,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  unfortunate  children,  are  less  instru- 
ments of  music  than  of  mendicancy.  On  the  floor 
lie  the  children's  clothes — their  rags,  that  is  to 
say— together  with  sacks  of  coarse  cloth  contain- 
ing the  macaroni  and  vermicelli  that  they  have 
brought  or  had  sent  to  them  from  Italy. 
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The  children  earn  from  a  franc  and  a  half  to 
three  francs  a  day,  all  of  which  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  patron,  who  has,  on  his  side,  to 
feed,  dress,  and  lodge  the  members  of  his  band. 
The  little  musicians  pick  up  food  wherever  they 
can  get  it ;  often  fi-om  charitable  persons,  and  in 
the  kitchens  of  restaurants  or  of  private  houses  ; 
and  this  fare  is  doubtless  preferable  to  that  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  master,  whose  only  in- 
variable contribution  towards  their  support  is  a 
basin  of  questionable  soup,  doled  out  to  them  in 
the  morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  day's 
work.  The  children's  rags  have  been  tied  or 
stitched  together,  their  harps  have  been  tuned 
and  perhaps  re-stringed,  and  at  nine  o'clock  they 
go  out  into  the  street  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  patron,  who  has  told  them  to 
bring  back  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  arrested.  Some  five  or 
six  hundred  of  these  children  are,  in  fact,  arrested 
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every  year  for  begging.  As  a  rule,  they  solicit 
alms  only  in  the  way  of  business,  but  at  times 
they  beg  directly  and  exclusively  for  their  own 
account,  as  when  the  patron  abandons  them 
and  leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Then 
the  unhappy  ones  take  refuge  in  some  half- 
built  house,  and,  having  nothing  else  to  depend 
on,  continue  to  beg  until  at  last  they  fall  in- 
evitably into  the  hands  of  the  police,  who 
imprison  them  and  announce  the  fact  to  the 
Italian  consul.  If  the  consul  sends  them  back 
to  Italy,  they  return  to  France  under  the  care  of 
some  new  patron,  who,  to  keep  out  of  difficulties, 
thinks  it  prudent  to  describe  himself  as  their 
uncle  or  some  other  near  relative.  They  may  be 
sent  back  fifty  times,  but  for  the  fifty-first  they 
will  return  to  Paris — a  sign,  it  would  seem, 
that,  however  miserable  their  life  may  be,  they 
do  not  find  it  intolerable.  It  must  be  preferable, 
one  would  think,  to  their  life  in  Italy,  or  they 
would  remain  at  home.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  their  parents  sell  them 
or  let  them  out  at  the  rate  of  firom  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  fi'ancs  a  year  to  the  slave- 
drivers  called  patroni. 

The  beggar  in  Paris  who  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  is  imprisoned — not,  however,  as  an 
offender,  but  as  an  unfortunate  man.  An  article 
in  the  penal  code  sets  forth,  in  fact,  that  "  the 
beggar  is  sent  to  the  station-house  for  mendicants 
not  as  a  punishment  but  as  a  measure  of  police, 
to  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
trative authority."  In  the  first  place,  the  man 
who  begs  is  presumably  without  resources.  Nor 
is  it  in  prison  that  he  will  be  able  to  create  new 
ones  for  himself.  To  throw  him  into  prison, 
then,  and  afterwards  set  him  free  in  the  same 
condition  as  before,  would  be  to  expose  him  once 
more  to  the  commission  of  the  very  act  for  which 
he  had  been  incarcerated.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  the  administration  places  the  beggar,  after  a 
brief  period  of  confinement,  in  a  house  where  he 
is  fed,  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  required  to  do  a  measure  of  work 
in  proportion  to  his  strength.  For  this  work  he 
is  paid  ;  not  largely,  but  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  amass  a  little  sum  for  his  immediate  needs 
on  being  liberated.  He  will  now  be  able  to  seek 
for  work,  and  may  perhaps  manage  to  obtain 
it.  This  system  seems  admirable,  and  would 
be  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  beggars  as 
a  rule  so  perverse  as  to  prefer  begging  to  all 
other  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  When 
^  beggar  is  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
he  is  taken  to  a  department  of  the  Prefecture, 


where   he    is  generally  recognised    as    an    old 
acquaintance. 

Many  of  those  who,  at  large,  left  to  themselves, 
are    intolerably  idle,   become,  as  soon  as  they 
are  imprisoned,  industrious,  skilful,  indefatigable 
workmen.      Some  of  them  will  earn  in  confine- 
ment a  hundred  or  two  hundred  francs — even 
more.      They  claim  their  liberty,  and    though 
everyone  knows  what  use  they  will  make  of  it, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  keeping  under 
lock  and  key  a   man    provided   with    enough 
money  to    enable    him    to    seek   employment. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  newly  liberated  one  is 
again  taken  up  for  begging  ;  he  is  reminded  of 
the  sum  of  money  he  had  about  him  when  he 
was  set  free — enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  live 
quietly  and  respectably  for  at  least  a    month 
or  two.     "Yes,"  he  replies,  "but  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  with  my  friends."     This  sort  of 
thing  reproduces  itself  again  and  again.  It  is  more 
easy  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  a  thief  than 
of  a  professional  beggar.    The  chief  occupation 
of  the  beggars  kept  in  confinement  is  tearing  up 
linen  to  make  charpie,  the  French  equivalent  for 
lint.     According   to  M.  Maxime    Ehicamp,    the 
incarcerated  beggars  work  as  they  like  and  when 
they  like.     "  They  talk,  read,  and  in  the  court- 
yards smoke.     Once  a  week — every  Tuesday  for 
the  men,  every  Wednesday  for  the  women — they 
are  taken  out  for  a  walk,  and  often  come  back 
intoxicated.     They  dress  as  they  please,  and  are 
allowed  to  wear  moustaches  and  beards.     .     .     . 
Among  the  crowds  of  poor  wretches  more  than  one 
is  in  a  desperate  condition.  I  recognised  a  man  of 
sixty  whose  history  was  known  to  me.     It  so 
happened  that  he  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy   in 
verse,  which  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
many  others.     The  author  presented  his  piece  at 
the  Odeon,  where  it  was  refused.     He  had  it 
printed,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  mis- 
fortunes.     He  offered   a  copy  to  the  French 
Academy,  which,  according  to  custom,  acknow- 
ledged its  reception  through  the  secretar}%     The 
letter  set  forth  that  the  piece  would  be  placed  in 
thelibrary  of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  signed  *Ville- 
main.*      The  unfortunate  author  thought,  and 
persisted  in  thinking,  that  his  work  had  appeared 
so  remarkable  that  it  had  been  found  worthy  of 
being  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy. 
He    now    dreamed    of   other    poetical    works, 
abandoned  his  ordinary  occupation,  and  allowed 
poverty  to  approach  him  without  seeing  that  it 
was  at  hand.    *  How  do  vou  find  vourself  here  ? ' 
I  said  to  him,  as  he  ate  his  bread  with  some  pre- 
paration of  haricot  beans.      *  Well,'  he  replied, 
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•  I  have  not  to  trouble  myself  about  my  material 
existence,  and  can  now  go  on  writing.'  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  France,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  England,  suffers  from  the  plague 
of  mendicancy.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
agricultural  colonies  be  established  (as  they  are 
in  Holland)  where  mendicants  may  be  kept  per- 
manently at  work.  France,  it  is  said,  possesses 
5,147,862  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  to  which, 
by  the  railways  and  canals,  manure  might  easily 
be  brought.  Artesian  wells,  too,  may  be  sunk 
everywhere,  even  beneath  the  most  sterile  soil. 
In  exchange  for  the  labour  required  from  the 
mendicants  employed  in  tilling  the  land,  bread 
would  be  given  to  them,  a  certain  remuneration, 
and,  it  might  be,  a  portion  of  the  field  cultivated 
by  them.  Such  a  system  would  be  beneficial  in 
more  than  one  way.  The  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country  would  be  increased,  and  the  towns 
would  be  freed  from  a  parasitic  race  which  often 
lends  to  crime  its  most  redoubtable  auxiliaries. 

There  is  no  poor-law  in  Paris.  Yet  the  French, 
like  other  nations,  have  the  poor  always  with 
them  ;  and  means  have  had  to  be  found  for  pre- 
venting the  most  unfortunate  class  of  the  popu- 
lation from  dying  of  hunger.  Now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Chamfort,  society  consists  of  two  great 
classes — those  who  have  more  appetite  than 
dinner,  and  those  who  have  more  dinner  than 
appetite  ;  and  prudence,  as  well  as  charity,  im- 
poses the  necessity  of  preventing  the  unsatisfied 
appetites  from  becoming  too  acute.  It  is  only 
just  to  add  that  at  Paris  the  most  ancient  of 
the  asylums  for  the  indigent  owe  their  establish- 
ment to  charity  alone.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Hospice  des  Petits  Menages,  founded  in  1557  on 
the  site  of  a  leper  hospital,  closed  for  want  of 
fiinds  in  1544.  Certain  conditions,  however, 
were  required  for  admission  into  the  almshouses, 
known  first  as  Les  Petits  Menages,  and  after- 
wards as  Les  Petites  Maisons.  Admission  to  the 
establishment,  by  an  order  from  the  Prefecture, 
issued  in  1801,  was  limited  exclusively  to 
widowers  and  widows  of  sixty  whose  married 
life  had  extended  over  at  least  ten  years  :  and  to 
married  couples  whose  united  ages  amounted  to 
130,  of  which  fifteen  had  been  passed  in  common. 
This  asylum,  however,  is  not,  under  present  con- 
ditions, open  to  the  indigent,  but  only  to  those 
whose  poverty  is  relative.  Each  inmate,  besides 
supplying  furniture  of  a  certain  specified  kind, 
must  pay  200  francs  a  year  for  a  bedroom,  or 
300  for  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  There 
were  in  this  asylum,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  some  i  ,300  persons,  from  sixty  to  ninety- 


five  years  of  age.  Another  asylum  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  La  Rochefoucauld  Retreat,  installed  at 
Montrouge,  on  the  road  to  Orleans,  founded  by 
the  noble  and  generous  woman  whose  name  it 
bears.  Here,  also,  there  is  no  admission  to  any- 
one beneath  the  age  of  sixty,  except  only  in  the 
case  of  persons  suffering  from  incurable  illnesses 
which  are  neither  epilepsy,  nor  insanity,  nor 
cancer.  The  annual  payment  is  fixed  at  250 
francs  for  old  people  in  good  health,  and  312*50 
francs  for  incurable  patients.  A  charge,  more- 
over, is  made  in  either  case  of  100  francs,  as 
representing  the  value  of  the  furniture  supplied. 

The  Hospice  de  la  Reconnaissance,  opened  at 
Garches  in  1833,  was  founded,  1829,  by  Michael 
Brezin,  a  blacksmith  and  mechanical  engineer, 
who  had  made  his  fortune  under  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 
Admission  is  given,  by  preference,  to  men  of 
sixty  who  have  been  employed  in  some  kind  of 
metal-work.  The  establishment  contains  300 
beds.  At  another  asylum,  close  to  Auteuil,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  there  is  a  charge  of  400 
francs  for  single  persons  and  250  francs  for  married 
couples.  A  moderate  sum  has  to  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  furniture,  and  no  one  is  admitted 
below  the  age  of  sixty. 

At  the  Maison  de  Villas,  founded  some  sixty 
years  ago  in  the  Rue  du  Regard  by  a  retired 
merchant,  old  people  of  seventy,  or  indigent 
invalids  of  any  age,  are  received  to  the  number 
of  fifty.  In  1825,  the  house  known  as  St. 
Michel,  close  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  was 
founded  by  a  retired  carpet-maker  named  Boular, 
who  reserved  its  gratuitous  privileges  for  twelve 
old  men  of  the  age  of  at  least  seventy. 

Among  the  various  asylums  there  is  one  which 
is  almost  celebrated,  and  which  is  luxurious'  com- 
pared with  the  others.  It  is  more  like  a  very 
comfortable  boarding-house  than  an  establish- 
ment reserved  for  the  disinherited  of  this  world. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  deprive  it  of  the  sad 
aspect  that  belongs  to  most  institutions  of  the 
kind.  It  was  founded  by  Chamousset,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  nearly  all  the  charitable 
works  as  with  all  the  most  useful  inventions  of 
the  1 8th  century,  including,  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory, the  Paris  letter-post.  The  benevolent 
establishment  founded  by  Chamousset  was  called 
neither  hospice  nor  asile,  but  simply  Tlnstitu- 
tion  Sainte-Perine.  No  advantage  was  at  first 
taken  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  it  was  turned  to  a  purpose  little 
dreamed  of  by  its  benevolent  author.  Two 
speculators,  Gloux  and  Duchaylar,  discovered  in 
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a  charitable  enterprise  a  means  of  making  their 
fortune.  They  interested  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  in  their  project,  and  organised 
the  Institution  Sainte-Perine  (established  in  the 
former  convent  of  Sainte-Perine  at  Chaillot)  as 
a  place  of  retreat  for  a  number  of  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revolution 


constructed  at  Auteuil  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
and  picturesque  park.  The  privileges  of  the 
establishment  are  reserved  for  state  functionaries 
or  their  widows,  who  are  admissible  from  the  age 
of  sixty.  The  charges  are  850  francs  for  board 
and  lodging,  and  100  for  the  use  of  furniture. 
There  is  accommodation  for  268  inmates. 


but  had  still  preserved  sufficient  resources  to  be 
able  to  pay  an  annual  charge,  out  of  which  the 
enterprising  Gloux  and  Duchaylar  contrived  to 
make  a  handsome  profit.     Such  was  the  careless-  i 
ness  of,  or  more  probably  the  rapacity  of,  the 
administrators,  that  in  1807  the  Emperor  found 
it  necessary  to  send  the  inmates  provisions  pre- 
pared specially  for  them  in  the  kitchen  of  the  , 
Tuileries.     The  direction  of  Sainte-Perine  was  ] 
at  the  same  time  taken  from  the  two  shameless 
speculators  and  entrusted  to  the  Prefect  of  the  ■ 

The  old  convent  has  since  been  pulled  down  ; 
and  it  was  replaced  in  1S62  by  a  spacious  house 


But  the  almshouses,  asylums,  and  "  retreats  " 
founded  by  a  few  benevolent  persons  could  have 
but  little  effect  in  mitigating  the  distress  of  the 
Paris  poor  as  a  class.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  poverty  was  relieved  by  the  Church, 
and  esf>ecially  by  the  religious  houses.  Private 
charity,  moreover,  was  largely  practised — some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  benevolent  St, 
Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  maxim  it  was  that 
charity  should  "open  its  artns  and  shut  its 
eyes."  In  less  than  two  years  after  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1791,  a  law 
was  passed  confiding  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  to  the  municipality  of 
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Paris  ;  which,  after  long  deliberations,  appointed 
'•bureaux  of  beneficence"  in  each  of  the  twenty 
arrondissements  into  which  Paris  had  been 
divided.  In  each  arrondissement  a  council  of 
twelve  administrators  was  named  ;  and  each  of 
the  twelve  administrators  had  entrusted  to  him 
one  of  twelve  "zones,"  into  which  each  arron- 
dissement was  divided.  To  each  of  the  "  zone  " 
bureaux,  doctors  and  midwives,  chosen  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  were  attached. 
Then,  if  an  indigent  person  sought  relief,  he 


receive  5  francs  a  month  ;  from  seventy-nine  to 
eighty-two.  8  firancs,  from  eighty-two  to  eighty- 
four,  10  francs,  and  12  francs  from  eighty-four 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  This  small  allowance 
does  not  exclude  orders  from  the  bureau  for 
bread,  meat,  and  clothes. 

The  "  bureaux  of  beneficence  "  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  Government  nor  by  local  tax- 
ation ;  they  are  supported  by  private  gifts  and 
legacies,  and-by  sums  which  the  commissioners 
and  ladies  of  charity  periodically  collect  on  the 


was  visited  by  the  administrator,  by  a  com- 
missary, or  lady  of  charity,  and  by  a  doctor  ; 
and  a  detailed  report  as  to  his  position  was  pre- 
sented at  one  of  the  sittings  held  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  twice  a  month.  Temporary 
and  immediate  assistance  is  of  course  given  ; 
but  only,  as  a  rule,  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  to 
women  in  labour,  to  women  who  are  nursing 
and  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  to  de- 
serted children,  to  orphans  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  heads  of  families  who 
have  at  least  three  children  below  the  age  of  four- 
teen under  their  care,  and  to  widows  and  widowers 
who  have  two  children  of  tender  years  to  support. 
After  a  certain  age  the  assistance  given  by  the 
bureaux  is  permanent,  but  not  excessive.  Thus, 
from  seventy  to  seventy-nine,  indigent  old  men 


I  pressing  invitation  of  the  mayor  of  the  arron- 

I  dissement.  The  sum  placed  annually  at  the 
disposal  of  the  charitable  offices  scarcely  exceeds 

'  one  miUion  francs — ^40,000,  that  is  to  say. 
Under, this  system  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
sums  contributed  in  the  richer  districts  or  arron- 
dissements are  proportionately  larger  than  those 
contributed  in  the  smaller  ones ;  so  that  the 
bureaux  have  plenty  of  money  to  distribute 
where  there  is  but  little  poverty,  and  scarcely 
any  where  the  pain  of  poverty  is  severely  felt. 
Thus,  in  the  opulent  quarters  of  ibe  Louvre,  the 
Bourse,  the  Opera,  and  Faubourg  Poissonnifere, 
the  annual  revenue  of  each  charitable  oflfice 
ranges  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
whereas,  in  the  arrondissements  of  Belleville, 
V'augirard,    La    Glaciere,    and   La    Villette,  the 
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average  sum  collected  varies  from  16,000  to 
J  8,000  francs.  To  remedy  these  inequalities,  the 
municipality  draws  upon  its  own  resources ;  so 
that,  although  there  is  no  poor-law  in  France, 
the  poor  are  relieved  partially,  at  least,  through 
local  taxation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
charitable  offices  to  do  their  work  without  assist- 
ance from  the  authorities,  and  the  Administration 
of  Public  Aid  helps  the  offices  with  contributions 
which  may  be  put  down  at  500,000  francs  in 
money  and  700,000  francs  in  bread,  besides 
another  500,000  francs,  called  the  subvention  ex- 
traordinaire^ which  enables  the  central  adminis- 
tration to  establish  somethmg  like  a  balance 
between  the  resources  of  the  different  bureaux. 
Every  year  the  average  is  fixed  of  the  amount 
of  succour  to  be  given  to  each  indigent  house- 
hold— generally  something  over  fifty  francs,  and 
to  each  charitable  office  a  complementary  sum 
is  given,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  distribute  the 
minimum  amount  of  relief  fixed  upon. 

In  spite  of  endeavours  made  by  the  central 
administration  to  equalise  the  resources  of  the 
different  arrondissements,  the  position  of  the 
indigent  person  is  much  better  in  a  rich  than  in 
a  poor  arrondissement.  Instead  of  the  regula- 
tion fifty  francs  fixed  as  the  minimum  of  relief 
to  be  granted  to  a  family  in  distress,  there  are 
quarters  where  the  value  of  the  relief  granted 
amounts  to  1 30  francs  per  household. 

An  allowance  at  the  rate  of  1 30  francs  a  year  is 
little  enough,  it  will  be  said,  for  a  starving  family. 
But  the  object  of  the  charitable  offices  is  not  to 
grant  annuities  for  the  poor.  They  only  pro- 
pose to  help  persons  in  temporary  difficulties, 
such  as  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
sickness,  or  some  other  external  cause.  As  it  is, 
the  kindly  intentions  of  the  administrators  are 
often  abused.  Orders  for  bread,  begged  for  in 
the  most  importunate  manner,  are  in  many  cases 
surrendered  to  the  baker  for  a  smaller  value  in 
money,  which  is  promptly  spent  in  drink. 

Each  charitable  office  has  under  its  immediate 
direction  several  houses  of  relief,  the  number  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  richness  of  each 
particular  quarter.  There  are  altogether  fifty- 
seven  of  these  houses  in  which  immediate  relief 
may  be  obtained.  Of  such  asylums,  one  of  the 
poorest  arrondissements,  the  thirteenth,  possesses 
four,  while  the  ninth,  that  of  the  Opera,  has 
only  one.  Each  house  of  refuge  is  indicated  by 
a  flag  hanging  out  from  one  of  the  windows.  As 
first  instituted,  they  were  all  directed  by  those 
devoted  sisters  of  charity  who,  by  an  unjust  law 
passed  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  may,  from  one 


year  to  another,  be  repealed,  were  excluded  firom 
hospital  services.  The  argument  on  the  other 
side  must,  in  &.irness,  however,  be  stated.  Some 
of  the  doctors  complained  that  their  patients 
were  troubled,  and  at  times  thrown  into  great 
excitement,  by  religious  exhortations,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  absolute 
calm.  The  houses  of  refuge  are  amply  supplied 
with  linen,  bed-linen,  as  well  as  shirts,  which  are 
lent  to  the  necessitous,  and  returned  for  ex- 
change (unless,  meanwhile,  they  happen  to  be 
carried  to  the  pawnbroker's)  once  a  month  in 
the  case  of  the  bed-linen,  once  a  week  in  that  of 
the  shirts.  Flannel  waistcoats  and  drawers, 
woollen  stockings  and  warm  under -clothes 
generally,  are  kept  in  the  houses  of  relief,  where, 
if  absolutely  necessary-,  the  indigent  are  also 
supplied  with  shoes.  The  principal  room  in  the 
house  is  furnished  with  benches,  and  in  winter 
warmed  by  a  stove,  which  is  protected  by  a 
grating.  Here  the  patients  and  the  paupers 
assemble  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the 
divisional  physician  visits  them  and  gives  them 
consultations.  The  doctors  arrive  very  punctu- 
ally, making  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  ke^ 
waiting  unhappy  men  and  women  who  have 
often  quitted  their  work  to  seek  relief.  One  by 
one  they  exhibit  their  certificates  of  indigence,  to 
show  that  they  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  drugs. 
Even  if  they  possess  no  such  certificate,  they 
receive  advice  ;  and  as  medical  advice  without 
medicine  would  in  most  cases  be  useless,  the 
drugs  follow,  even  without  formal  authorisation. 
There  are  but  few  pathological  cases.  Wounds 
(the  result  of  accident),  rheumatism  and  anasmia, 
are  what  the  unfortunate  applicants  generally 
suffer  from.  Occasionally  some  old  hand  will 
present  himself  whose  complaint  is  easily 
found  by  the  experienced  physician.  He  com- 
plains of  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  by 
reason  of  previous  excesses,  followed  by  the  in- 
evitable reaction,  is  really,  perhaps,  in  want  of 
a  stimulant.  All  he  can  do  is  to  suggest  a 
tonic,  and,  in  case  the  doctor  should  make  no 
sympathetic  response,  ask  boldly  for  quinine. 
Bitter  as  all  preparations  of  quinine  must  be, 
the  drunkard  below  par  prefers  every  one  of 
them  to  cold  water.  The  quinine  of  the  relief 
houses  is  composed  of  some  alcoholate  of  quinine 
mixed  with  a  strong  southern  wine,  which  gives 
it  strength  without  depriving  it  of  its  intolerable 
bitterness.  This  preparation  is  so  much  in  de- 
mand that  in  one  particular  year  4,000  litres  of 
it  were  distributed  among  the  applicants  for 
relief. 
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Camphorated  spirits  of  wine  shares  with 
quinine  its  disastrous  popularity.  There  are 
men  and  women  among  the  indigent  poor 
who  give  themselves  bumps  and  contusions 
simply  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine  at  the  local  relief-house. 
Having  obtained  the  desired  stimulant,  they 
dilute  it  with  water,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and 
drink  it  as  a  liqueur.  Of  some  3,000  litres  given 
away  in  one  particular  year,  not  more  than  one 
half  is  said  to  have  been  employed  for  external 
use. 

Women,  many  of  them  accompanied  by 
children,  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
waiting-rooms  of  the  relief-houses  than  the  men. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  especially  the  aged 
ones,  insatiable  in  their  demands.  Something 
they  must  have  to  make  them  sleep  ;  camomile 
for  their  poor  stomachs  ;  barley-water  for  their 
poor  throats ;  but,  above  all,  quinine  to  make 
them  strong. 

The  unfortunate  applicants  are  treated  with 
much  generosity.  The  doctors  supply  them 
with  spectacles,  knee-caps,  elastic  stockings, 
crutches  :  all  kinds  of  things  rendered  necessary 
for  our  working  population  by  the  difficult 
labours  they  have  to  undertake.  Often,  alas ! 
the  spectacles,  the  elastic  stockings,  the  crutches, 
are  sold  and  the  proceeds  spent  in  drink. 

In  connection  with  the  charitable  offices,  two 
very  ingenious  and  beneficial  measures  were 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  ;  one 
to  promote  the  bodily,  the  other  the  mental, 
health  of  the  Paris  population.  It  was  enacted 
that  no  father  or  mother  should  be  held  entitled 
to  relief  unless  the  children  had  been  vaccinated 
and  sent  to  school.  This  legislation  was  in 
every  way  beneficial  to  the  working  classes  ; 
for  the  teaching  was  gratuitous,  while  the 
vaccination  was  profitable.  An  indigent  person 
who  causes  his  child  to  be  efficaciously  vaccin- 
ated receives  a  present  of  three  francs  from  the 
authorities. 

Systematic  inquiries  into  the  matter  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  most  applicants  for 
relief  have  brought  poverty  upon  themselves 
by  intemperance  and  debauchery,  and,  more- 
over, that  whatever  be  given  to  them  will  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  be  converted  into  drink. 
In  one  official  report  on  the  subject  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  "  However  much  may  be 
given,  nothing  will  be  remedied  ;  it  will  at  once 
be  spent  in  dissipation." 

The  Public  Aid  Department,  deriving  nothing 
from  taxation,  owes  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to 


the  payments  made  by  well-to-do  patients  in 
the  different  hospitals ;  to  the  public  Burial 
Office,  to  the  Mont  de  Piete,  or  Government 
pawnbroking  office  ;  and  to  the  theatres,  which 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor  a  certain 
percentage  on  their  receipts.  The  poor-tax, 
levied  on  the  money  received  by  the  proprietors 
of  theatres,  concert  and  public  halls,  yields  nearly 
two  million  francs  a  year. 

The   droit    eies    pauvres,    as    the    impost    in 


question  is  called,  has  often  been  protested 
against  by  the  Paris  managers,  though  in  taking 
a  theatre  they  know  perfectly  well  what  liabili- 
ties they  incur.  It  is  not  the  manager  who 
is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  the 
people  who  go  to  his  theatre,  and  who,  paying 
money  for  their  own  amusement,  are  pre- 
sumably able  to  spare  a  trifle  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  starving  poor.  The  droit 
des  pauvres  dates  from  169Q,  in  which  year 
Louis  XIV.  declared  that  a  sixth  part  of  all 
theatrical  receipts  should  be  made  over  to  the 
general  hospitals.  The  managers  did  not  fail 
to  protest ;  on  which  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  the  poor-tax  was  an  impost  levied  on  the 
spectator,  not  on  the  manager.    The  manager 
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might,  of  course,  have  replied  that  to  increase  of  the  year  1809,  the  proportion  to  be  levied  was 
the  price  of  theatre  tickets  was  to  diminish  his  ,  fixed  permanently  at  one-tenth.  This  harmless, 
chances  of  having  a  full  house.  The  tax  was,  beneficial  tithe  continued  to  be  paid  until  the 
all  the  same,  maintained.  At  the  time  of  the  year  1864,  when  the  Paris  theatres  were,  for 
Revolution,  when,  on  the  14th  of  August,  17S9,  |  the  first  time,  empowered  to  play  whatever  suited 


all  privileges  were  abolished,  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  a  portion  of  all  theatrical  receipts  was 
suppressed.  It  was  re-established,  however,  the 
year  afterwards,  when  it  was  laid  down  by  law 
that  one  decime  (two  sous)  in  every  franc  should 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  be  charged  on  each 
theatre  ticket  ;  and  this  regulation  was  renewed 
from  year  to  year   until,  by  an  imperial  decree 


them,  without  any  of  the  ancient  restrictions 
which  accorded  to  one  theatre  the  exclusive 
right  of  playing  grand  opera,  to  another  that 
of  playing  comic  opera  or  opera  with  spoken 
dialogue,  to  a  third  tragedy  of  the  classical 
pattern,  and  so  on.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
theatres  there  were  formerly  two  pay-places— 
one  for  seats  in  the  theatre,  the  other  for  the 
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poor-tax.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
tariff  at  the  entrance  to  the  Commie  Fran^aise 
set  forth  the  prices  of  admission  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  First  boxes,  6  francs  60  centimes : 
6  francs  for  the  theatre,  60  centimes  for  the 
poor ;  pit,  2  francs  20  centimes  :  2  francs  for 
the  theatre,  20  centimes  for  the  poor."  No  one 
at  that  time  thought  of  protesting  against  this 
sumptuary  impost.  Then,  to  facilitate  matters 
and  to  save  theatre-goers  the  trouble  of  making 
payments  first  at  one  window,  then  at  another, 
the  two  payments  were  combined  in  one. 
Before  many  years  had  passed,  managers  easily 
persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  they  who,  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  paid  the  theatrical  poor- 
tax.  Some  of  them  demanded  that  the  Impost 
should  be  levied  not  on  receipts,  but  on  profits  ; 


and  one  director,  on  becoming  bankrupt,  said 
to  his  creditors  as  he  submitted  to  them  his 
accounts  of  profit  and  loss  :  "  I  owe  you  300,000 
francs.  If  I  had  not  been  forced  to  give  400,000 
francs  to  the  poor,  you  would  have  been  paid 
in  full,  and  I  should  have  had  100,000  to  the 
good." 

Putting  together  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
which  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Public  Aid 
Department,  the  entire  sum  amounts  to  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  million  francs.  This  is  far 
from  BufEcient,  since  the  expenditure  in  aiding 
and  relieving  the  indigent  and  the  sick  is 
reckoned  at  some  twenty-five  millions  of  francs. 
The  deficit  is  made-  up  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
which  contributes  some  eleven  million  or  twelve 
million  francs  a  year  from  its  own  resources. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

VERSAILLES. 

Derivatioa  of  the  Name— Saint-Simoo's  Description— Lonis  XIV.— The  Grand  F£te  of  July,  1668— Peter  the  Great  and  the 

Louia  XV.— Marie  Antoinette  and  the  "Aflair  of  the  Necklace  "—The  Events  of  October,  1789. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  Versailles,  however,  imperatively  claims 
the  attention  of  any  writer  on  Paris,  for  Versailles 
is  more  than  a  suburb  ;  it  has,  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  played  almost  as  important  a  part 
in  the  annals  of  France  as  the  capital  itself. 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Versailles  is 
practically  -  inseparable  from  that  of  its  palace. 
Originally,  indeed,  the  town  was  simply  a  de- 
pendency of  the  palace.  In  spite  of  its  numerous 
historical  associations,  Versailles  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  sprang  up  suddenly,  like  the  palace 
itself,  by  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  streets 
were  opened  and  laid  out  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  facades  of  the  palace,  while  the  style 
and  form  of  each  building  were  regulated  before- 
hand by  police  edicts.  Hence  the  grand  but 
monotonous  aspect  of  the  town. 

The  name  of  Versailles  is  derived,  by  some 
authorities,  from  that  of  an  Italian  nobleman, 
Hugo  de  Bersaglio,  who  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Italian  civil  wars  took  refuge 
in  France.  By  a  familiar  etymological  change, 
the  B  became  converted  into  V,  and  the  name 
was  further  transformed  from  Versaglio  into 
Versailis.  Towards  the  year  iioo,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  Philippe  de  Versailis, 
retired  to  a  monastery,  and  the  district  of 
Versailles  then  passed  beneath  the  authority  of 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Magloire  at  Paris. 

A  purely  fantastic  and  not  too  ingenious 
derivation  traces  the  name  to  "  Bles  verses,'^ 
the  land  at  Versailles  being,  according  to  these 
enterprising  etymologists,  so  high  that  the  wind 
blew  down  the  corn. 

Henry  IV.  had  a  small  hunting-box  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  Louis  XIII.  had  another  on  a  far 
more  magnificent  scale,  which  Saint-Simon  in 
his  "  Memoirs  "  describes  as  a  castle.  It  was  a 
square  building  with  a  courtyard  in  the  middle, 
and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was 
built  of  brick.  The  king's  horses  and  carriages 
were  kept  at  a  neighbouring  farm.  It  was  at 
Versailles,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1630,  that 
the  memorable  day  known  in  French  history 


as  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  "  took  place  ;  on  which, 
after  a  long  struggle  between  Cardinal  Richelieu 
and  the  queen-mother,  Louis  XIII.  took  part 
with  his  powerful  minister.  The  "red  Emin- 
ence," as  the  much-feared  cardinal  was  called, 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  streets 
in  Versailles,  the  Rue  du  Plessis. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Versailles  and 
the  little  castle  of  brick  were  abandoned  by  the 
court,  and  it  was  not  until  some  twenty  years 
afterwards  that  the  Versailles  of  modem  times 
was  to  arise.  Strictly  speaking,  Versailles  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  but 
it  owed  its  first  importance  to  Louis  XIV.  This 
king,  says  an  historian,  "  began  by  building  a 
palace  for  himself ;  he  then  built  a  town  for  his 
palace."  To  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects,  the  Great  Monarch,  while 
employing  stone  for  his  own  royal  residence, 
ordered  that  the  houses  of  Versailles  should  be 
constructed  exclusively  of  brick,  or,  if  by  ex- 
ception stone  were  used,  that  the  walls  should 
be  painted  red,  with  dividing  lines  of  white,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  roof  of  each  house  was  to  be  of 
slate,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  architecture, 
relieved  by  the  verdure  of  the  old  trees,  gave 
to  the  town  a  character  and  beauty  of  its  own. 
Land  was  ceded  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  Court  that  they  might  build  houses  for 
themselves,  and  the  new  town  grew  up,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  on  a  general  plan  designed  or 
approved  by  the  king  himself. 

To  study  the  history  of  Versailles  one  should 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Saint-Simon,  who,  in 
vigorous  terms,  condemns  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance with  which  Louis  XIV.  wasted  on  a 
pleasure-residence  money  urgently  wanted  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  troops. 

"  When  all  had  been  finished,"  says  the  duke, 
"  it  appeared  that  water  was  everywhere  wanting; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  millions  which  had 
been  spent  in  establishing  seas  of  reservoirs  on 
mud  and  moving  sand.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  This  lack  of  water  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  king's  infantry.    Madame  de  Maintenon 
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was  in  power.  The  minister,  De  Louvois,  was 
on  the  best  terms  with  her,  and  we  were 
at  peace.  It  occurred  to  him  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  Eure 
between  Chartres  and  Maintenon,  and  to  con- 
duct it  to  Versailles.  Who  can  say  what  gold  and 
what  suffering  this  experiment  cost  us  ?  It  was 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties  to  speak, 
among  the  troops  employed  to  turn  the  stream, 
about  the  sickness,  the  deaths  caused  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river. 
How  many  took  years  to  recover  from  the 
contagion !  How  many  never  regained  health 
at  all !  The  officers,  colonels,  brigadiers,  and 
others  employed  were  not  allowed,  whoever  they 
might  be,  to  absent  themselves  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  nor  to  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  their  work. 

"  At  length  the  king,  tired  of  glitter  and  of 
the  crowd,  persuaded  himself  that  he  wanted 
occasional  solitude :  he  accordingly  set  out  for 
the  environs.  People  pressed  him  to  stay  at 
Lucienne  ;  he  replied  that  this  happy  situation 
would  ruin  him,  and  that,  as  he  wished  for 
absolute  rest,  he  must  seek  a  situation  which 
would  permit  him  to  do  nothing. 

"  He  found  behind  Lucienne  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  with  steep  sides,  inaccessible  by 
its  marshes,  commanding  no  view,  shut  in  by 
hills,  and  with  a  wretched  village  built  on  its 
sides.  It  was  called  Marly.  This  enclosure  had 
its  advantages ;  its  narrowness  kept  a  resident 
within  bounds.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to 
dry  up  the  sewers  into  which  the  surrounding 
parts  poured  their  refuse ;  but  at  length  the 
hermitage  was  prepared.  Yet  the  king  only 
slept  there  for  three  nights,  from  Wednesday 
to  Saturday,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  with  a 
•dozen  courtiers  at  the  most.  By  degrees  the 
hermitage  was  enlarged.  The  hills  were  levelled 
to  afford  space  for  building-sites,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  one  at  the  extremity  carried  away 
to  produce  at  least  the  glimpse  of  a  landscape- 
view. 

"  Finally,  what  with  buildings,  gardens,  lakes, 
aqueducts,  parks,  forests,  statues,  etc..  Marly 
became  what  one  sees  it  to-day,  despoiled  as  it 
has  been  since  the  death  of  the  king.  Its  vast 
woods  and  obscure  avenues  suddenly  changed 
into  immense  stretches  of  water  on  whose 
surface  people  glided  about  in  gondolas ;  I  am 
speaking  of  what  I  have  seen,  within  six  weeks  ; 
basins  changed  a  hundred  times — cascades  of 
ever- varying  form. 

"  It  is  little  to  say  that  Versailles  has  not  cost 


so  much  as  Marly  :  and  if  one  adds  the  expense 
of  continual  journeys,  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  the  king's  life.  Marly  cost  billions.  Such 
was  the  fortune  of  a  repository  of  snakes  and 
carrion,  spiders  and  frogs,  only  chosen  because 
the  expense  would  be  nothing ! 

"  Such  was  the  bad  taste  of  the  king  in 
everything  and  his  keen  passion  for  forcing 
nature,  which  neither  the  most  pressing  war  nor 
his  devotion  could  blunt ! 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Court  at  Versailles 
was  another  instance  of  the  king's  policy.  We 
all  know  how  he  derided,  humiliated,  confounded 
the  very  first  grandees,  gave  pre-eminence  to 
ministers,  whom  he  promoted  to  equal  authority 
and  power  with  princes  of  the  blood  and  to  an 
importance  exceeding  that  of  the  foremost  noble- 
men in  the  land.  It  is  necessary  to  show  the. 
progress  in  every  direction  of  such  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
draw  the  court  out  of  Paris,  and  to  keep  it 
incessantly  in  the  country. 

"  The  troubles  of  the  minority,  of  which  this 
city  was  the  great  theatre,  had  inspired  the  king 
with  an  aversion  for  it :  and  people  had  per- 
suaded him  that  his  stay  there  was  dangerous,  and 
that  the  residence  of  the  court  elsewhere  would 
render  cabals  at  Paris  less  easy  through  sheer 
distance,  and  more  difficult  to  hide  through  the 
ease  with  which  absences  could  be  remarked. 

"  The  number  of  his  mistresses,  and  the 
danger  of  creating  great  scandals  in  the  heart  of 
a  capital  so  populous  and  full  of  such  turbulent 
spirits,  now  induced  the  king  to  remove  farther 
away.  At  Paris  he  found  himself  importuned  by 
the  crowd  every  time  he  went  out,  came  in,  or 
showed  himself  in  the  streets.  ...  A  passion 
for  exercise  and  the  chase,  much  more  easy 
to  gratify  in  the  country  than  at  Paris,  remote 
as  it  was  from  forests  and  sterile  in  places  of 
promenade,  and  the  love  of  buildings  which 
came  next  and  constantly  grew,  forbade  to  him 
the  amusements  of  a  town  where  he  could  not 
avoid  being  continually  on  view.  The  idea, 
moreover,  of  rendering  himself  more  venerable 
by  abstracting  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  and  from  daily  appearance  in  public, 
was  one  of  the  considerations  which  decided  the 
king  to  fix  upon  Saint-Germain,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  queen,  his  mother. 

"  It  was  there  that  he  began  to  attract  the 
world  by  his  fetes  and  his  gallantries,  and  to 
make  people  feel  that  he  wished  to  be  often  seen. 
The  flirtation  with  Mme.  de  Vallifere,  which 
was  at  first  a  mystery,  resulted  in  frequent  walks 
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to  Versailles — a  little  cardboard  castle  at  that 
time,  built  by  Louis  XIIL,  himself  disgusted, 
and  his  suite  still  more  so,  at  having  had  to  sleep 
in  a  vile  inn  frequented  by  waggoners,  or  in  a 
windmill,  after  long,  fatiguing  hunts  in  the  forest 
of  Saint-L^ger,  or  even  beyond  that,  and  re- 
served for  his  son  at  a  period  far  distant,  when 
roadways,  the  fleetness  of  trained  dogs,  and  the 
skill  of  a  large  staff  of  keepers  and  huntsmen 
had  rendered  the  chase  easy  and  short.  This 
monarch  never  slept  at  Versailles,  or  at  least,  very 
rarely,  passing  a  night  there  only  from  necessity. 

"  The  king,  his  son,  in  order  to  be  more  in 
private  with  his  mistress,  was  there  more  often. 
Then  its  unknown  pleasures,  its  little  parties, 
caused  the  immense  edifices  to  spring  up  which 
have  been  built  there,  with  their  accommoda- 
tion for  a  numerous  court,  so  different  from 
the  residences  at  Saint-Germain.  Finally  he 
transported  his  entire  household  to  it,  pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  built 
an  infinitude  of  abodes  there  in  compliance 
with  the  petitions  made  to  him  on  the  subject ; 
whereas  at  Saint-Germain  almost  everyone  was 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  staying  in  the  town ; 
those  few  who  were  lodged  at  the  castle  being 
terribly  cramped  for  room  there. 

"Frequent  fetes,  select  promenades  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  journeys  were  the  means  seized  upon 
by  the  king  for  distinguishing  or  mortifying, 
according  to  the  part  he  assigned  to  those  par- 
ticipating in  such  ceremonies  ;  though  he  took 
care  that  everyone  without  the  slightest  differ- 
ence should  be  assiduous  and  attentive  to  please 
him." 

Marly  was  afterwards  much  used  by  him  as 
well  as  Trianon,  where  absolutely  everyone  could 
come  and  pay  court  to  him,  but  where  ladies 
alone  had  the  honour  to  eat  at  his  table. 
The  wax  candle  which  every  evening  he  caused 
to  be  held  by  some  courtier  whom  he  wished 
to  distinguish,  and  the  brevet-doublet,  were  two 
more  of  his  inventions.  This  garment  was 
lined  with  red,  and  embroidered  with  a  mag- 
nificent and  unique  design  in  gold  with  a  little 
silver.  Only  a  limited  number  could  wear  it, 
including  the  king,  his  family,  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  and  the  latter,  like  the  rest  of  the 
courtiers,  could  only  obtain  possession  of  such 
doublets  as  they  were  vacated  by  their  previous 
holders.  The  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  court,  either  directly  or  by  favour,  de- 
manded them  of  the  king,  and  it  was  a  great 
honour  to  receive  one. 

*'  Not  only  (says  Saint-Simon)  was  the  king 


sensible  of  the  continual  presence  of  what- 
ever was  distiqguish.ed — he  was  likewise  so 
of  the  inferior  classes.  He  turned  his  gaze 
to  right  and  left  on  rising  and  going  to  rest, 
at  his  meals,  on  passing  through  chambers, 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  or  where  courtiers 
alone  were  privilege^  to  follow  him.  He  saw 
and  noticed  everybody :  no  one  escaped  him — 
not  even  those  who  would  never  have  hoped  to 
attract  his  eye.  He  carefully  observed  the 
absence  of  those  belonging  to  the  court,  and  of 
the  visitors  who  cam&  more  or  less  frequently  ; 
noted  the  general  or  particular  causes  of  such 
absence,  and,  recording  these  in  his  memory, 
never  missed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  acting 
in  consequence  of  them. 

"  It  was  a  demerit  in  some,  and  in  all  whom 
he  had  favoured,  not  to  make  the  court  their 
ordinary  residence ;  in  others  a  demerit  to  visit 
it  rarely ;  and  it  was  a  sure  disgrace  never  to 
visit  it  at  all.  When  it  became  a  question  of 
doing  something  for  such  persons,  he  would  say, 
of  this  last  class,  in  a  lofty  tone,  *  I  do  not  know 
them ; '  and  of  a  rare  visitor,  ^  He  is  a  man  I 
never  see.'  These  words  were  irrevocable.  It 
was  another  crime  not  to  go  to  Fontainebleau, 
which  he  regarded  like  Versailles.  He  could 
not  endure  people  who  were  fond  of  Paris.  He 
could  easily  put  up  with  those  who  loved  the 
country  places  to  which  they  belonged,  though 
they  had  to  take  care  to  moderate  their  ex- 
pressions of  this  local  affection,  and,  moreover, 
before  going  to  stay  in  the  country,  to  make  a 
longer  sojourn  at  the  court.  This  was  not 
confined  to  office-bearers  or  fevourites,  nor  to 
those  whom  their  age  or  their  capacity  marked 
out  from  others  ;  anyone  frequenting  the  court 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  destina- 
tion. To  such  a  point  did  the  thing  go  that 
during  a  journey  I  made  to  Rouen  about  a 
law-suit,  the  king  caused  a  letter  to  be  written 
to  me,  young  as  I  was,  by  Pontchartrain,  to 
demand  the  reason." 

Of  the  magnificence  of  Versailles  under 
Louis  XIV.  many  records  remain.  A  vivid 
description  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  fetes 
ever  held  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  was 
addressed  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fuente.  Nothing  grander  than 
this  fete  could  have  been  devised  even  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  offered  it  to  his  courtiers  and 
subjects  in  1668. 

"The  day  appointed  was  the  i8th  of  this 
month,"  says  the  correspondent,  who  in  July  of 
the  year  named  was  writing  to  the  marquis  by 
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orders  of  the  queen,  "  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  vast  concourse  which  flocked  to  the 
place.  The  whole  aristocratic  world,  Parisian 
and  provincial,  together  with  many  persons  who 
had  crossed  the  sea  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  had  assembled  there ;  never  was  a 
gathering  so  numerous,  so  select,  so  sumptuously 
adorned-      The    king,    wishing    that    on    this 


evening,  when  the  sweetness  of  the  air  invited 
people  out  of  doors,  they  followed  the  queen  into 
the  garden,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  towards  one  of  the  woods  which  lie 
to  the  right  as  you  enter,  and  which  has  about  it 
something  more  solitary  and  more  mysterious 
than  the  others.  The  beauty  of  the  evening  and 
of  the  place  compelled  them  to  alight ;  they  had 


(Anvo  «  Ad'  Prmt.) 


occasion  all  the  expense  might  be  his,  and  that 
others  might  have  nothing  but  pleasure,  had 
severely  forbidden  anything  in  the  nature  of 
tinsel  or  ornamentation.  But  what  can  laws  do 
against  fashion  ?  .  .  . 

"  Of  the  numerous  ladies  present  there  were 
only  three  hundred  who  were  to  have  the 
honour  of  eating  at  the  royal  tables.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  all  the  apartments  of  the 
ch&teau  of>en  to  them,  perfumed  and  ready  for 
their  reception.  In  order  not  to  cause  them 
constraint,  the  royal  family  had  retired  into  one 
of  the  further  pavilions.  Leisure  was  allowed 
these  guests  for  refreshment,  after  which,  towards 


reached  a  kind  of  labyrinth  intersected  by  several 
avenues,  many  of  which  compose  a  circumference 
round  five  others,  these  latter  starting  out  in 
different  directions  from  one  common  centre  and 
forming  a  very  agreeable  star.  A  thousand 
dwarf  trees,  laden  with  excellent  fruits,  fringed 
these  avenues,  which  were  embellished  in  the 
iive  angles  with  so  many  niches  full  of  flowers, 
haunted  by  some  rustic  deity  or  other.  In  the 
middle  of  the  star  played  a  fountain  whose 
basin  was  surrounded  by  five  tables  without 
cloths  or  covers,  and  which  were  made  so  in- 
geniously to  imitate  the  natural  that,  how- 
ever splendid  the  collation  might  be,  it  appeared 
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to  have  been  created  on  the  spot  rather  than    ceiling,  greatly  devated  to  facilitate  the  working 


served. 


of   the    machines. 


Who    would    have 


"  The  first  table  was  bounded,  at  that  end  of  it  i  thought,   sir,   that  a  work  which  displayed  so 


which  rested  against  the  basin,  by  a  mossy  bank 
covered  with  truffles  and  mushrooms,  six  different 
entries  garnishing  the  table,  of  which  the  re- 
mainder, like  a  fertile  valley,  was  strewn  with 
salads  and  green  stuff. 

"  The  second  table  had  at  one  end  of  it,  as 
though  in  perspective,  an  architectural  fabric  of 
pastry,  the  rest  of  the  table  being  furnished  with 
pies  and  other  produce  from  the  oven. 

"The  third  was  terminated  by  p3a'amids  of 
dried  preserves,  the  rest  of  the  table  looking  like 
a  flower-bed  through  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
almond  cakes  and  stewed  fruits. 

**  The  fourth  seemed  to  spring  out  of  a  rock 
where  nature  had  commenced  to  form  divers 
crystals,  the  remainder  of  the  table  being  laden 
with  crystal  vases  full  of  all  sorts  of  iced  waters. 

"  The  fifth  was  bordered  by  a  heap  of 
caramels  similar  to  that  shapeless  mass  of  amber 
which  the  sea  sometimes  throws  up  on  shore, 
and  the  table  was  covered  with  porcelain  vessels 
full  of  cream. 

"  All  this  was  due  more  to  the  magic  of  fairies 
than  to  human  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  could  be  seen  in  the  place  when  the 
company  entered  j  and  even  during  the  repast 
you  only  got  half  a  glimpse  of  the  hands  which 
through  the  foliage  presented,  on  handsome 
salvers,  beverages  to  all  who  wished  to  drink. 
For  some  time  the  feast  was  simply  contemplated 
with  wonder  ;  but  at  length  temptation  over- 
came scruple,  and  the  assembly  set  themselves  to 
eat  all  these  things  as  though  they  had  never 
believed  them  enchanted. 

"  The  repast  at  an  end,  the  company  promptly 
re-entered  their  carriages,  which,  after  a  few 
turns  here  and  there,  stopped  at  an  edifice  of 
rustic  appearance,  which,  rising  nearly  to  the 
height  of  the  trees  and  having  for  external  de- 
coration nothing  but  what  had  come  from  the 
forests  or  gardens,  effaced  the  pomp  of  the  palace 
and  gave  brilliancy  to  things  simple  and  rustic. 
At  the  time  of  the  Druids  one  would  have  taken 
this  structure  for  the  palace  where  they  de- 
livered their  judgments,  or  for  the  temple  of  the 
gods  presiding  over  the  forests.  You  could  see, 
on  entering,  that  it  was  a  temple  designed  for  \ 


much  order,  industry,  and  invention  could  have 
been  completed  in  fifteen  days  for  the  purpose  of 
lasting  only  twenty-four  hours !  Who  would 
have  imagined  that  so  much  expense  and  pro> 
fusion  had  no  other  object  than  the  glory  of  a 
day  and  the  representation  of  a  comedy  !  To  a 
vast  audience  the  troop  of  Moli^re  played  one  in 
his  style,  new  and  comic,  and  agreeably  varied 
with  ballet  music. 

"  Darkness  had  now  crept  upon  us ;  but 
although  night  arrests  the  operations  of  nature, 
she  is  no  enemy  to  pleasure,  and  on  this  occasion 
spoiled  nothing  by  her  arrival.  People  almost 
wished  she  had  come  sooner  ;  the  shadows  were 
blessed,  partly  for  the  freshness  of  the  air  which 
they  brought,  partly  for  the  obscurity  which 
enhanced  the  brilliancy  of  the  jewels,  partly 
because  they  announced  the  hour  of  supper,  to 
which  hunger  had  already  looked  forward. 
Everyone  began  to  think  seriously  of  this  meal, 
though  no  one  fancied  that  Her  Majesty  was 
preoccupied  with  it  when  she  invited  the  com- 
pany to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  garden  and 
visit  a  kind  of  enchanted  palace,  so  rare  and  so 
singular  that  writers  of  fiction  have  imagined 
nothing  like  it." 

An  elaborate  description  of  this  structure 
follows,  and  then  the  supper  is  described.  To 
avoid  confusion,  the  invited  guests  were  divided 
up  into  nine  bands,  and  the  respective  tables  at 
which  they  sat  were  each  presided  over  by  some 
lady  of  rank. 

The  first  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  To  this  table  only  the  princesses  of  the 
blood  were  admitted.  Other  tables  were  beneath 
the  charge  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  the 
Princess  of  Baden,  the  Duchesse  de  Crequy, 
and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  ladies. 
Besides  this  accommodation,  which  was  only 
for  invited  lady  guests,  there  were,  continues 
the  correspondent,  "a  great  number  of  tables 
laid  in  the  different  avenues  where  anyone  who 
wished  could  eat ;  and  in  the  grotto  which,  as 
you  know,  is  the  most  charming  spot  at  Ver- 
sailles, three  tables  of  thirty  covers  each  had 
been  laid  for  the  ambassadors.  It  was  noticed 
that  you,  sir,  were  absent,  and  your  absence  was 


spectacles  :  contained  within  it  was  a  theatre,  I  to  be  regretted  in  view  both  of  the  king's  glory 
superb  no  less  by  its  dimensions  than  by  its  and  of  your  own  satisfaction.  Friend  of  magnifi- 
ornaments.  Two  twisted  columns  dazzling  with  cence  as  you  are,  you  would  have  been  more 
gold  and  azure,  between  which  marble  statues  '  affected  by  the  scene  than  another.  But 
were  ranged,  supported  on  each  side  a  very  rich   do  not  regard  your  absence  from  the  scene  as 
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one  of  your  misfortunes  ;  if  you  knew  who  it 
was  that  wished  you  present,  you  would  have 
been  amply  consoled  for  the  pleasure  you  lost ; 
and  the  honour  of  being  remembered  by  their 
Majesties  should  more  than  recompense  you 
for  all  the  fetes  in  the  world. 

"  Good  cheer  does  not  usually  inspire  melan- 
choly thoughts  ;  gaiety  shone  upon  all  faces,  and 
still  more  of  it  was  concealed  in  each  heart. 
The  evening  was  cool,  and  the  company  were 
longing  for  a  dance.  In  this  disposition  the 
king  directed  the  company  to  a  superb  saloon 
where  everything  was  ordered  so  regularly, 
where  the  ornaments  were  so  natural  and  so 
gorgeous,  and  the  place  so  vast  and  new,  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  the  work  of 
the  architect  of  the  Louvre — of  a  man,  that  is  to 
say,  accustomed  to  great  designs  and  to  the  most 
noble  ideas." 

After  a  description  of  the  magnificent  saloon 
in  question,  the  correspondent  adds  :  "  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  pomp  of  the  ball,  or  the  grace  of 
the  Majesties,  nor  of  the  beauty  and  personal 
ornament  of  those  who  danced  ;  I  will  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  scene. 

"  You  know,  sir,  that  it  is  useless  for  pleasures 
to  be  natural  unless  art  is  employed  to  conduct 
them.  Then  instinct  must  not  always  be  their 
rule  ;  they  would  destroy  themselves  if.  one  gave 
them  full  liberty — in  a  word,  their  votaries 
exhaust  them  far  too  rapidly.  They  should 
be  quitted  with  regret  and  not  with  satiety. 
The  king  was  aware  of  this  when  he  closed 
the  ball  sooner  than  the  assembly  would  have 
wished.  People  rose  with  His  Majesty,  and  no 
one  now  thought  of  anything  but  departure 
and  repose. 

"  But  scarcely  had  the  company  emerged  from 
the  thick  of  the  wood  and  arrived  at  the  first 
flower-bed,  where  a  moment  before  we  had  seen 
nothing  but  fountains  and  flowers,  when  our 
eyes  were  startled  with  the  strangest  and  most 
prodigious  illumination  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived.  The  order  of  nature  seemed  con- 
founded ,  darkness  seemed  to  have  fallen  from 
the  heavens  and  daylight  to  have  sprung  out 
of  the  earth.  A  lurid,  dazzling  light  illuminated 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  though 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  smoke  in  the  air,  and 
not  a  sound  of  flickering  flames  or  of  crackling 
sparks  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night.  Along 
the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden  motionless 
giants  could  be  seen  glowing  internally  with 
fire  :  at  all  the  windows  of  the  chiteau  great 
luminous    phantoms    appeared  which,   without 


consuming  themselves,  seemed  penetrated  with  a 
fire  more  lively  and  more  ardent  than  is  the 
element  of  fire  itself.  .  .  .  This  terrible  and 
surprising  spectacle  troubled  and  fascinated  the 
sightseers.  There  are  horrors  which  please,  and 
the  soul  athirst  for  novelty  feeds  on  what 
astonishes  it.  Whilst  people  were  eagerly  re- 
velling in  these  visions,  they  were  suddenly 
aroused  by  claps  of  thunder,  often  redoubled, 
accompanied  by  an  infinitude  of  lightning  flashes 
and  fires  which,  darting  towards  the  heavens 
like  rockets  or  hovering  in  the  air  like  stars, 
burst  to  pieces  or  fell  into  some  lake  where 
they  rekindled  themselves  instead  of  being 
extinguished,  or,  finally,  creeping  along  the 
ground  like  serpents,  augmented  the  horrors 
of  darkness  by  dissipating  it,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  universe  with  its  last  conflagration. 
Nevertheless,  we  soon  recognised  the  ingenious 
imposture  of  these  phantoms  of  light  which  had 
dazzled  us,  of  this  artificial  thunder  by  which  we 
had  been  so  astonished. 

"  All  present  continued  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
until  the  peep  of  dawn  seemed  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  assembly  to  retreat.  Such,  sir,  was  the 
display  that  happily  crowned  the  gallant  and 
magnificent  fete  with  which  His  Majesty  regaled 
his  subjects  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
taste  of  the  peace  which  he  had  just  established 
for  them,  and  in  order  that  they  might  see  that 
he  limited  his  ambition  thenceforth  to  ensuring 
repose  and  spreading  joy  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land." 

The  splendour  of  Versailles  came  to  an  end 
with  the  Great  Monarch,  the  Roi  Soleil  as  he 
was  also  called. 

The  Regent  cared  only  for  Paris,  and  neither 
lived  at  Versailles  himself  nor  allowed  the  heir 
to  the  throne  to  live  there.  Occasionally  he 
visited  the  place ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  on 
visiting  Paris,  was  put  up  for  a  time  at  Trianon 
in  the  Versailles  park.  The  Tsar  of  Muscovy 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Holland  (he  had  not  yet 
been  recognised  by  Europe  as  Emperor  of 
Russia)  on  the  8th  of  May,  17 17,  and  remained 
partly  in  the  capital,  partly  at  Versailles,  for 
upwards  of  six  weeks. 

Saint-Simon  describes  him  as  tall,  well-made, 
rather  thin,  his  face  somewhat  round,  with  a 
broad  forehead,  fine  eyebrows,  short  nose,  thick 
lips,  reddish-brown  complexion,  and  fine  black 
eyes,  large,  bright,  piercing,  open.  His  look 
was  majestic  and  graceful  when  he  was  on  his 
guard  ;  but,  at  other  times,  severe  and  fierce, 
with  a  nervous  twitching  which  did  not  often 
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show  itself,  but  at  times  quite  changed  the  ex- : 
pression  of  his  eyes  and  his  physiognomy.  For 
a  moment  his  look  was  wild  and  terriljle,  but  he  ■ 
at  once  recovered  his  habitual  expression.  His 
general  air  gave  evidence  of  wit,  reflection,  ' 
greatness  of  mind,  all   marked  by  grace.    He  1 


THE  COLONKADB.   VERSAILLBS. 

wore  a  round  brown  wig  almost  without 
powder  ;  he  was  generally  dressed  in  a  brown 
suit  with  gold  buttons,  and  with  stockings  of 
the  same  colour,  without  gloves  or  cuffs.  When 
this  prince  visited  St.  Cvr,  he  was  received 
like  the  king.  He  wished  to  see  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who,  suspecting  that  his  chief  desire 
was  to  see  how  old  she  looked,  determined  to 
receive  him  in  bed.  Her  conjecture  proved 
correct.  On  entering  the  room,  the  Tsar  drew 
aside  the  window-curtains,  and  then  the  curtains 
ol  the  bed,  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  remained 
half-drawn,  looked  at  her  attentively  without 
saying  a  word  or  going  through  any  form  of 
civility,  and  then  went  away  just  as  he  had  come. 
Peter,  at  Versailles,  Marly,  and  St.  Cyr,  as 
in  Paris  itself,  visited  everything  which  piqued 
his  curiosity  and  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his 
passion  for  information.  "  This  passion,"  says 
Saint-Simon,  "  made  him  adopt  all  possible  means 
for  getting  away  from  the  importunate  crowd 
which  constantly  surrounded  him,  and  he  fre- 
quently escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  noblemen 
whom  the  king  had  attached  to  his  person  to 
accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  The  first 
carriage  he  found  at  hand — any  hackney  carriage 


was  quite  good  enough  for  him — he  got  into  it 
with  no  matter  what  member  of  his  suite,  and 
drove  wherever  he  wanted  to  go.    The  king  paid 
the  first  visit  to  his  royal  guest,  who  went  down 
to  receive  him  as  he  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  then    accompanied    the   young    monarch, 
keeping  on  his  left  until 
they  reached   the   apart- 
ment,    when     the     two 
princes  sat  down  side  by 
side    and    quite     oo    aA 
equality.    The  Tsar,  how- 
ever,  insisted   on   giving 
the    place  of  honour    to 
the    king.       The     same 
ceremonial   was    followed 
in  the  visit  which  Peter 
afterwards  returned.     On 
this    occasion    the    Tsar, 
after  taking    the    young 
king  beneath   the   arms, 
raised   him    to    his   own 
height,  kissed  him  seversl 
times,  flattered  him   and 
caressed  him  in  the  most 
tender    and     affectionate 
way.    Those  present  were 
much    surprised    at    the 
way  the  young  prince  received  these  attentions, 
without    being    in   the  least  disconcerted   and 
without  showing  any  emotion. 

The  R^ent,  having  taken  the  Tsar  to  his 
grand  box,  and  Peter,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece, 
having  asked  for  some  beer,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
standing  up,  presented  to  him  a  glass  on  a  saucer. 
The  Russian  prince  received  it  with  a  graceful 
gesture,  drinking  the  contents  and  putting  back 
the  glass  on  the  saucer,  which  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  always  standing,  held  in  his  hand, 
afterwards  offering  the  Tsar  a  napkin  in  the 
same  manner. 

Louis  XV.  lived  for  a  time  at  Versailles,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  Parc-aux-Cerfe — with  the 
young  girls  dressed  in  virginal  blue,  whom, 
with  strange  inappropriateness  and  shocking 
irreverence,  he  had  dedicated  to  Our  Lady — 
was  established.  But  he  formed  an  averaon 
for  the  place  after  the  attack  made  upon  him 
by  Damiens,  who  struck  at  him  and  slightly 
wounded  him  with  a  penknife  in  the  marble 
court  just  as  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage. 

The  royal  suburb  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
created,  which  the  Paris-loving  Regent  disdained, 
and  which  Louis  XV.  feared  as  associated  with 
an  attempt  on  his  life,  was  destined  to  t>ecome 
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the  fevourite  residence  of  the  homely,  kind- 
hearted  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  his 
charming  wife  ;  and  Versailles  has  since  been  as 
closely  associated  with  revolutions  and  with 
the  disasters  of  France  as  formerly  with  the 
splendour  and  luxury  of  the  monarchy  at  its 
supreme  point  of  development.  Versailles  was 
the  scene  of  the  strange  intrigues  known  collect- 
ively as  "  the  affair  of  the  necklace,"  and  it  was 
at  Versailles  that  the  king  and  queen  were 
openly  threatened  by  the  revolutionary  mob. 

The  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  was  turned 
to    the   disadvantage   and   grave   injury   of  the 
queen  by  all  her  enemies,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Marie  Antoinette  had   nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.     A  certain  Countess  de 
Lamotte-Valois  was   the   prime  mover   in   the 
affair,  and   she   acted   throughout   with    an    in- 
genuity  which  surprised  the  good  faith  of  many. 
Born  in  a  comparatively  humble  position,  she 
became  the  wife  of  a  dissipated  and  ruined  count ; 
when,  determined  to  turn 
her   newly  acquired  posi- 
tion    to     account,     she 
went     to     Paris,     where 
she    succeeded    in    get- 
ting presented   to  Marie 
Antoinette    and    also    to 
Cardinal  de   Rohan,   the 
king's     grand     almoner. 
She   persuaded    the   car- 
dinal, that  to  secure  the 
eternal  gratitude  of   the 
queen  it  "was  only  neces- 
sary lo  obtain  for  her  a 
necklace  worth  a  million 
and  a  half  francs    which 
was  in  the  possession  oi 
the   court   jewellers.     De 
Rohan,     moreover,     was 
assured    that    the   queen 
entertained   for   him  the 
most     tender     affection, 
and,   in    order    to    carry 

conviction     to    the    car-  ^' 

dinal's  mind,  a  Mile. 
d'Olivia,  who  much  re- 
sembled Marie  Antoinette,  was  induced  to 
personate  her  at  a  midnight  interview  with  His 
Eminence  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Armed 
with  the  real  signature  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
and  a  forged  signature  of  the  queen,  the 
countess  got  possession  of  the  necklace  {Feb- 
ruary 2,  1786),  which  she  forthwith  carried  to 
London  and  there  sold  it  in  fragments.     Mean- 


while, she  pretended  that  she  had  delivered  the 
necklace  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  she  succeeded 
in  concealing  her  robbery  for  several  months  by 
producing  fictitious  notes  in  handwriting  imitated 
firom  that  of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  last  a  direct 
application  was  made  by  the  jewellers  to  the 
queen  herself,  which  resulted  in  a  public  trial 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  The  affair 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  throughout 
France.  There  was  no  evidence  which  really 
told  against  the  queen,  and  all  that  could  be 
urged  against  the  cardinal  was  that  his  folly  and 
fatuity  had  enabled  the  Countess  de  Lamotte  to 
make  him  an  easy  dupe.  De  Rohan,  then,  was 
acquitted,  while  the  countess  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and  imprisoned 
for  life.  After  two  years  confinement  at  the  Sal- 
petriere,  she  escaped  in  June,  1787,  and  fled  to 
London,  where  she  published  scandalous  libels 
against  the  queen.  In  spite  of  her  innocence, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  suspected  by  the  common 
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people  of  having  played  the  part  attributed  to 
her  by  the  infiimous  Lamotte,  and  even  when, 
five  years  later,  she  was  being  carried  to  the 
guillotine,  sarcasms  in  reference  to  the  aflfair  of 
the  necklace  were  hurled  at  the  unfortunate 
woman  by  the  mob. 

That  a  queen  should,  in  her  wanton  extrava- 
gance,  have  ordered   a  necklace    worth    some 
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;^6o,ooo,  and  afterwards  have  neglected  to  pay 
for  it,  and  thrown  the  odium  of  the  transaction 
upon  other  persons,  seemed  natural  enough  to 
the  embittered  populace,  driven  wild  by  op- 
pression and  hunger,  and  the  feeling  caused  by 
the  Countess  de  Lamotte's  shameful  calumnies 
against  Marie  Antoinette  (the  Revolution  having 
meanwhile  begun)  had  doubtless  much  to  do 
with  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  crowd,  who 
soon  afterwards  threatened  both  king  and  queen 
in  their  palace  at  Versailles. 

The  people  of  Paris  entertained  the  gravest 
distrust  of  the  king  and  queen.  As  the  crisis 
was  drawing  near  the  queen  entreated  her  hus- 
band to  leave  Versailles  for  Compifegne  or  Fon- 
tainebleau.  She  counted,  above  all  things,  on 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  eastern  frontier,  with  headquarters 
at  Metz.  The  Comte  d'Estaing,  commanding 
the  National  Guards  at  Versailles,  was  ready  not 
only  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  royal  family,  but, 
if  necessary,  to  protect  their  flight ;  and  the 
municipality  of  Versailles  had  empowered  him  to 
act  freely  against  any  movement  made  from 
Paris  upon  VersaiDes.  It  was  essential  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  king's  body-guard  and 
of  the  Versailles  garrison  ;  and  with  this  view 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  assisted  at  a 
grand  banquet  given  on  the  ist  of  October  by  the 
king's  body-guard  to  the  Regiment  of  Flanders 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace.  The  population  of 
Paris  saw  in  these  marks  of  goodwill  towards 
the  troops  proofs  of  treachery.  The  excitement 
led  to  insurrection,  and  Versailles  was  invaded 
by  the  Parisian  mob.  On  the  1 5th  of  October,  at 
six  in  the  morning,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in 
Paris.  The  National  Guards  quickly  assembled, 
and  a  market-woman  collected  other  market- 
women  around  her  by  beating  a  big  drum.  The 
women  were  animated  less  by  political  ideas 
than  by  a  determination,  by  all  possible  means, 
to  save  their  children  from  starvation.  They 
had  been  told  that  there  would  be  bread  enough 
in  Paris  if  the  king  and  queen  were  there. 
Several  volunteers  belonging  to  the  band  which 
had  played  a  leading  part  in  taking  the  Bastille 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  infuriated 
women  and  of  the  rabble  who  accompanied 
them.  In  the  rear  marched  the  conquerors  of 
the  Bastille  in  a  body  ;  not,  it  was  said,  to  co- 
operate with  the  women,  but,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  them.  The  municipality  of  Paris  ordered 
General  Lafayette  to  take  measures  in  view  of 
the  threatened  conflict ;  and,  calling  out  the  force 
distinctively  known  as  the  "paid  battalion" — 


the  former  Gardes  Fran9aises — he  at  the  same 
time  concentrated  various  volunteer  battalions 
at  different  points.  He  delayed,  however,  ordering 
an  advance  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon- 
He  wished,  as  Mr.  Morse  Stephens  puts  it,  **  to 
be  the  saviour  of  the  king,  and  it  would  not  be 
sufficiently  glorious  to  forestall  the  danger." 

The  news  that  a  mob  was  marching  on  Ver- 
sailles reached  the  king  while  he  was  hunting. 
Receiving  the  intelligence  with  his  usual  indiffer- 
ence, he  nevertheless  went  back  to  the  palace, 
where  he  found  the  body-guard,  six   hundred 
strong,  and  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.     About  two  hundred  of  the 
National  Guards  at  Versailles  had  taken  up  their 
position  at  some  distance  from  the  troops,  but 
with    no    intention    of   assisting    them.       The 
women  of  Paris  arrived  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Some  went  at  once  to 
the  palace  and  demanded  food,  which  was  readily 
given  to  them.     Versailles  had  been  made  the 
meeting-place  of  the  National   Assembly,   and 
the  first  French  Parliament  (not,  of  course,  to 
be  confounded  with  the  judicial  Parliament  of 
Paris)  was  engaged  in  a  debate  when  Maillard» 
representing    the    conquerors    of   the    Bastille, 
entered  the  hall  and  demanded,   on   behalf  of 
the  women,  that  the  price  of  bread  should  be 
lowered   by  a  formal   decree.      The   Assembly 
appointed  a  deputation  of  its  own  members  to 
accompany  a  deputation  of  the  women  to  the 
king.      The  deputations  were  most  graciously 
received.     But  this  only  increased  the  difficulty  ; 
and  on   returning  to  their  sisters,  the  women 
who  had  w^aited  upon  the  king  were  furiously 
attacked  for  having  condescended  to  such  a  step. 
Towards  evening  the  royal  travelling-carriages 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  stables  ;  and  the  cry 
at  once  arose  that  the  king  must  not  be  allowed 
to  escape.      Several  of  the  Versailles  National 
Guards    rushed    forward    and   insisted   on  the 
carriages  being  driven  back.   An  hour  afterwards 
the  body-guard,  which  was  to  have  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  flight,  retired  to  their  barracks. 
As   they   Hid  so  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
National  Guards  of  Versailles,  and  one  of  their 
horses  was  killed.     It  was  immediately  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  Parisian  mob. 

At  last,  towards  eleven  o'clock,  Lafayette 
arrived  with  the  greater  part  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris,  the  paid  battalion,  and  several 
guns.  He  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  the 
king,  and  after  assuring  him  of  his  power  and 
willingness  to  protect  him,  called  upon  him  to 
accept  the  '*  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man." 
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The    king  complied,    and   Lafkyette,   thinking, 
Dr    pretending  to  think,  that  peace   had  been 
secured  at  least  for  the  night,  retired  to  his  hotel. 
About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  portion  of 
the  mob,  after  supping  on  horseflesh  and  wash- 
ing down  the  unaccustomed  food  with  plentiful 
libations,  had  got  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace, 
and,  finding  a  back-door  unguarded,  forced  their 
way  towards  the  queen's  apartments,  killing,  as 
they  did  so,  two  of  the  body-guards  who  defended 
the  ante-chamber  and  staircase.    Two  other  body- 
guards, however,  defended  her  bed-chamber  until 
she  had  time  to  escape  by  a  private  staircase  to 
the  king's  own  room.     The  noise  of  the  fighting 
brought  up  the  paid    battalion  of   the    Paris 
National  Guard,  who  in  a  few  minutes  cleared 
the  palace  of  its  invaders  ;  and  at  about  seven 
o'clock  Lafayette  came  upon  the  scene.      He 
persuaded  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  to 
appear  on  the  balcony,  where  they  were  greeted 
with  shouts,  "  Le  roi  k  Paris  !  "  and  after  a  brief 
parley  with  the  king,  the  popular  general  an- 
nounced that  the  king  had  accepted  uncondition- 
ally the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
that  he  would  start  that  afternoon  for  the  capital. 
'*  Maillard,"  says  Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  "  with  a 
body  of  followers,  including  men  carrying  the 
heads  of  slaughtered  body-guards,  started  off  at 
once  to  take  the  good  news  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the  municipality.     At  a 
little  past  one  the  royal  carriages  left  Versailles, 
and  late  in  the  evening,  escorted  by  Lafayette  on 
his  white  horse,  the  Parisian  National  Guards 
and  the  mob,  reached  the  capital.    The  royal 
family  first  went  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where 
they  had  to  listen  to  an  harangue  fi-om  Bailly, 
and  then  went  to  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been 
so  long  unoccupied  that  there  were  not  even 
sufficient   beds  to  sleep   in.      Thus   ended   the 
memorable  days  of  October  5  and  6,   1789,  to 
the   great    glory  of  General  Morpheus,  as  the 
royalists  called  him,  and  to  the  real  destruction 
of  monarchical  power  in  France." 


The  Assembly  had  originally  taken  up  its 
quarters  at  Versailles  in  order  to  be  free  from  all 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  population.  It 
now  debated  under  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians, 
who  were  able  to  influence  its  deliberations  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  hall  set  apart  for  it 
at  Versailles  had  presented  some  material  incon- 
veniences. It  was  so  large  that  the  speeches  of 
members  were  sometimes  inaudible ;  and  another 
disadvantage  (which  surely  might  have  been 
prevented)  is  said  to  have  been  that  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  hall  allowed  strangers  to  enter, 
interrupt  the  debates,  and  occasionally  even 
vote. 

It  was  only  by  express  order  of  the  king, 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the 
Tuileries,  that  the  National  Assembly  forsook 
Versailles  for  Paris ;  and  it  now  established 
itself  in  the  Manage,  or  Riding  School,  an  ob- 
long building  some  240  feet  in  length  by  60  feet 
in  width,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  just  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
now  joins  the  Rue  Castiglione.  When  the 
necessary  alterations  had  been  completed,  it  was 
found  that  the  new  building  was  much  better 
adapted  for  the  debates  than  the  immense  hall 
at  Versailles.  Even  at  the  Manage  there  was 
plenty  of  room  ;  and  the  Assembly  having 
magnanimously  invited  "  the  whole  nation  "  to 
be  present  at  the  debates,  the  galleries  were 
crowded  all  day  by  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
especially  by  women  of  all  classes,  who  took  the 
keenest  delight  in  the  proceedings,  applauding 
or  hissing  as  they  thought  fit.  Fruit-sellers  and 
newspaper-girls  wandered  about  with  discordant 
cries,  so  that  the  galleries  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  gallery  of  a  theatre. 

The  French  deputies  were  not  to  assemble 
again  at  Versailles  until  after  the  disasters  of 
1870  and  1 87 1,  when,  as  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Revolution,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
avoid  immediate  contact  with  the  too-excitable 
Parisians. 
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VERSAILLES  AND  THE  SIEGE  OP  PARIS. 
The  Advance  oo  P»ri»--Prepenitiotn  for  the  Siege— Gencml  Trochu—The  Fnuci-Tirews— The  Siege. 


VERSAILLES,  originally  a  pleasure  abode  for 
the  most  powerful  of  the  French  monarchs, 
had  at  last  become  a  place  of  entertainment  and  of 
public  displays  for  the  French  people  when,  in 
1870,  after  the  defeat  of  Sedan,  it  acquired  new 
importance  from  its  occupation  by  the  enemies 
of  France. 

After  Sedan,  the  enemy  hastened  to  Paris, 
well  knowing  that  the  occupation  of  this 
town,  at  once  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
France,  would  put  an  end  to  all  resistance 
throughout  the  country.  From  the  moment 
that  intelligence  was  received  of  the  German 
advance  upon  the  capital,  the  new  Government 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  works  of  defence 
commenced  under  the  Regency ;  and  gigantic 
efforts  were  necessary  to  arm  the  fortifications  at 
such  short  notice.  To  defend  the  whole  of  the 
works  around  Paris  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  necessary. 

But  Paris  could  muster  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  National  Guards,  animated  by  the 
most  ardent  patriotism,  invincible  behind  their 
ramparts,  and  of  which  a  select  portion  could 
face  the  enemy's  fire  with  the  intrepidity  of  old 
troops.  It  was  they  who  went  to  guard  the 
ninety-four  bastions  forming  a  continuous  girdle 
round  the  city.  Paris  was  in  a  bubbling  ferment 
of  patriotism  :  everyone,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  hastened  to  have  his  name  inscribed  and  to 
ask  for  a  rifle.  Agitation  reigned  ever)rwhere,  yet 
without  producing  the  least  disorder.  Already, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  a  committee  of  defence 
for  the  fortifications  had  been  formed,  composed 
of  distinguished  military  officers  and  statesmen  ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  committee 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  men  were 
employed  to  organise  the  resistance  on  the  ram- 
parts, where  everything  was  deficient.  All  the 
gates  of  Paris  were  isolated  from  their  approaches 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  moat,  drawbridges 
being  now  utilised.  Beyond  the  moat,  obstacles 
of  all  kinds  were  heaped  up  to  arrest  the  assail- 
ants— branches  of  trees,  broken  glass,  planks 
bristling  with  nails,  and  so  forth  :  useless  and 
almost    infantine    precautions,   considering    the 


formidable  means  employed  by  the  Germans  to 
reduce  Paris  from  a  distance. 

Within  the  city  boundary  all  was  movement, 
animation,  fever.  Gun-carriages  were  passing  to 
and  fro  freighted  with  enormous  cannon ;  other 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  lying  in  the  interior  ot 
the  bastions,  awaiting  their  frames.  On  the 
parapets  guns  already  mounted  were  established 
in  hollows  dug  out  for  the  purf>ose.  Two 
million  bags  of  earth  were  piled  up,  from  behind 
which  the  defenders  could  fire  in  safety  upon 
the  foe. 

In  the  forts  the  same  activity,  the  same 
preparations  might  be  observed.  Six  were  occu- 
pied by  the  marines.  As  the  French  fleet  could 
play  only  a  very  insignificant  part  in  this  war, 
these  men,  with  their  guns  of  long  range,  were 
summoned  from  the  sea-ports ;  and  they  were 
destined  to  render  their  country  splendid  ser- 
vices in  the  capital.  With  marvellous  rapidity 
they  fitted  their  own  forts  with  cannon  and 
earthworks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  artillery  were 
terribly  short  of  arms.     By  the  regulations  each 
bastion  should  have  been  provided  with  eleven 
pieces.     At  that  time  there  were  only  three  to 
reply  to  the  Krupp  guns  of  the  foe.     By  way  rf 
reserve,  Paris  was  habitually  furnished  with  two 
parks  of  artillery,  each  consisting  of  250  pieces: 
but  not  one  piece  remained,  the  whole  supply 
having  been  sent  eastward.     The  ammunition 
for  the  cannon  was  terribly  limited,  being  only 
sufficient  to  afford   the  guns  ten  shots  apiece. 
The  lack  of  artillerymen  was  even  more  lament- 
able ;  in  some  forts  the  entire  force  consisted  of 
a  man  in  charge  of  the  battery.     Towards  the 
middle  of  October,  however,  the  numbers  of  the 
artillery  were  rapidly  raised  to   13,000  officers, 
under-officers,  and  soldiers,  thanks  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  retired  officers  of  the  marines  and  of  the 
Gardes  Mobiles  of  the  Seine,  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
the  Drdme,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire  Inferieure,  and 
the  Pas-de-Calais. 

By  this  time,  too,  2,140  cannon  had  been 
mounted  at  the  city  boundaries,  and  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  powder  had  been  increased 
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[-fold.  The  director  of  all  this  prodigious 
^tivity  was  the  indefatigable  Minister  of  Public 
Dorics,  M.  Dorian,  whose  services,   moreover, 

p  ensuring  the  water  supply  were  altogether 

Uvaluable. 
Whilst    such    enormous    progress   was  being 

made  with  the  works  of  defence,  the  enemy  was 

the  reverse  of  idle.    Its  columns,   meeting  no 


stock  of  provisions  as  his  resources  would  allow : 
rice,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  potatoes,  hams,  sugar, 
coffee,  vanished  in  a  twinkling  from  the  grocers' 
shops.  Yet  the  purchasers  knew  better  than  to 
eat  freely  of  their  provisions.  They  could  not 
tell  how  long  the  siege  would  last. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussians  advanced,  the  more 
rapidly  from  feeling  confident  that  no  force  could 


obstacle  on  their  way,  were  rapidly  marching 
towards  Paris.  The  news  of  their  approach 
redoubled  the  activity  of  the  Parisians.  Everj'- 
where  in  the  capital  warehouses  were  improvised 
in  which  were  heaped  up  waggon-loads  of  hay 
and  straw,  sacks  of  corn,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Champs 
was  turned  into  a  forage-depdt :  in  front  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire  a  large  supply  of  mill-stones  was 
placed,  in  view  of  grinding  the  corn.  The  streets 
were  constantly  traversed  by  immense  herds  of 
oxen  and  Hocks  of  sheep,  which  were  about  to 
be  stalled  and  penned  on  the  exterior  boulevards, 
in  the  open  spaces,  and  even  in  the  avenues  of 
the  Luxemburg.    Everyone  laid  in  as  large  a 


bar  their  passage  and  fi-om  being  femiliarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  High-roads,  country 
lanes,  the  veriest  footpaths,  were  known  to  them, 
for  in  their  ranks,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  French 
historian,  "  was  that  crowd  of  Germans  who  had 
so  long  eaten  the  bread  of  France,  and  who  were 
now  guiding  the  invaders.  We  had  thought 
them  our  guests,  when  they  were  simply  our 
spies."  On  the  nth  of  September  the  Prussians 
were  reported  to  have  arrived  at  La  Ferte,  on 
their  way  to  Meaux  ;  at  Rebais,  Coulommferes, 
Crecy,  and  even  beneath  the  walls  of  Soissons. 
On  the  iJth  they  entered  Nogent-sur-Seine  and 
Provins,  where  the  rail  way -stations  were  aban- 
doned in  all  haste.    On  the  14th  the  telegraph 
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wires  were  cut  between  Melun  and  Mormant ; 
and  Prussian  lancers,  the  so-called  Uhlans — the 
name  being  borrowed  from  the  lancers  of  Poland 
— showed  themselves  in  the  last-named  town. 

On  the  15th  a  train  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  as  it  arrived  at  Senlis ;  and  on  that 
same  day  the  stationmaster  at  Joinville  tele- 
graphed to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — "  Enemy 
to  the  number  of  about  10,000  marching  upon 
Joinville.  Our  troops  are  concentrating  on  the 
forts.  In  an  hour  the  enemy  will  be  here." 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Governor  of  Paris 
received  the  following  despatch  from  Vincennes : 
**  The  Uhlans  are  between  Creteil  and  Neuilly- 
sur-Marne.  At  this  last  point  what  seems  to 
be  the  advanced-guard  of  the  column  reported 
this  morning.  Are  informing  and  summoning 
everyone." 

Paris  now  clearly  understood  that  the  enemy 
was  marching  upon  it,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
Prussians  narrowed  the  circle  of  iron  with  which 
they  were  surrounding  Paris,  the  inhabitants 
hurried  from  all  sides  to  the  capital,  accom- 
panied by  carriages  laden  with  furniture  hastily 
got  together,  with  such  articles  of  value  as  they 
had  had  time  to  bring  away.  *'  It  was  a 
sad  procession,"  says  a  writer  who  witnessed  the 
scene.  "  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  abandoning 
their  peaceful  homes  to  an  enemy  who  would 
destroy  them.  In  what  condition  will  they  find 
on  their  return  the  house  and  the  little  garden, 
the  grass  plot  and  the  beds  of  flowers  in  which 
they  took  so  much  delight  ?  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  deserted  houses  were  the  very  ones,  and 
probably  the  only  ones,  that  were  plundered  and 
devastated.  Where  a  proprietor  or  his  repre- 
sentative, even  if  it  were  only  a  servant,  had 
been  left,  so  that  the  foreign  visitors  could  be 
accommodated  and  their  needs  attended  to,  things 
went  on  in  a  sufficiently  regular  manner.  But 
where  no  responsible  person  had  been  left  in 
charge,  the  soldiers,  all  of  them  young  men  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  used, 
in  their  rough  play,  the  legs  of  chairs  as  missiles, 
and  fragments  of  furniture  of  all  kinds  as  fire- 
wood. In  some  suburban  towns,  Villeneuve, 
Saint-Georges,  for  instance,  the  houses  occupied 
by  successive  detachments  were  before  long  a 
terrible  scene  of  destruction — chairs,  tables,  and 
looking-glasses  all  smashed  to  pieces.  In  houses, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  owner  or  his  sub- 
stitute remained,  no  damage  was  done.  In  some 
cases  the  work  of  demolition  was  due  not  to 
recklessness  and  wantonness  alone,  but  also  to 
anger,  the  German  invaders  feeling  indignant. 


they  said,   at    being   regarded   in   the  light  of 
barbarians.     Then,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  savages,  they  behaved  with  a  certain  savagery. 
It  was  on  the  17th  of  September  that  Villeneuve. 
Saint-Georges,  and  Choisy-le-Roy  were  for  the 
first  time  occupied,  the  object  of  the  occupation 
being  to  get  possession  of  the  lines  to  Lyons  and 
Orleans  and  dominate  the  course  of  the  Seine  so 
as  to  establish  communications  with  Versailles, 
which   was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
vading army.     The  Prussians  advanced  without 
fear,  knowing  well  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
strong  division  commanded  by  General  Vinoy, 
which  had  advanced  from  Mezi^res  to  Paris  the 
day   after  the  battle  of   Sedan,  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  oppose  them.     The  line    of 
investment  was,  in  the  first  instance,  very  thin, 
and    it   is   said   that  some   observation   on   the 
subject  was  made  to  Moltke  by  a  member  of  his 
staff.     "  General  Trochu  could  break  through  it, 
no  doubt,"  Moltke  replied,  "  but  he  will  not  try." 
On   the   1 8th   of   September,   it   was    reported 
that  the  Germans  were  approaching  the  walls 
of  the  capital   in   three  large  bodies,  and  the 
public  was  informed,  through  the  columns  of 
the  official  journal,  that  it  must  not  be  surprised 
if  no  frirther  telegraphic  communications  reached 
it  from  outside.     The  same  evening  a  number  of 
dull,    distant    detonations    were    heard.      The 
bridges  of  St.  Cloud,  Sevres,  and   Vallancourt 
had  been  blown  up.     Paris  was  being  gradually 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  France,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.     No  more  communications,  no  more 
despatches,   no   more  news  of  any  kind.     The 
only  means  of  correspondence  left  to  the  great 
city  was  by  way  of  the  air. 

General  Trochu,  Governor  of  Paris,  had 
plenty  of  troops,  or  at  least  of  armed  men, 
under  his  command.  The  number  of  regulars, 
scarcely  more  than  thirteen  thousand,  which 
General  Vinoy  had  brought  from  Mezieres,  was 
small  indeed  ;  but  these,  with  National  Guards, 
Gardes  Mobiles,  and  volunteers  of  various  kinds, 
made  up  an  entire  force  of  400,000,  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  the  besiegers. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  just'  after  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  when  the  Prussians  were  alrea(fy 
advancing  upon  Paris,  the  command  of  the 
Paris  forts  was  offered  to  General  Riple}^ 
who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the 
American  Civil  War  by  his  energetic  defence 
of  Charlestown.  The  general  visited  Paris,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  the  material  prepara- 
tions, but  had  no  confidence  in  the  National 
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Guards,  whose  slovenly  appearance,  absence  of 
discipline,  and,  above  all,  want  of  respect  for 
their  officers,  impressed  him  very  unfavourably. 
It  niiust  be  remembered,  however,  that  Paris  had 
but  few  regular  troops  in  its  garrison,  only,  in 
fact,  the  division  which,  the  day  after  Sedan, 
General  Vinoy  had  conducted  from  MeziSres,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  to  the 
capital.  Plenty  of  brave  men,  moreover,  had 
joined  the  army  as  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  Paris  had  furnished  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Francs-Tireurs  who  rendered 
such  questionable  service  to  the  national  cause. 
"  What  a  villain,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
**was  the  Franc-Tireur  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Prussians,  who  regarded  him  as  a  poacher  of 
the  worst  kind,  shooting  men  without  a  licence  ; 
and  what  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  country- 
men, and,  above  all,  countrywomen,  who  saw 
in  him  the  ideal  of  a  patriot ! "  "  Who  are  these 
Francs-Tireurs  ? "  a  Frenchman  was  one  day 
asked  by  the  present  writer,  at  that  period  one 
of  the  war  correspondents  of  the  Times.  "  Young 
men  of  good  education  who  wish  to  defend  their 
country,"  he  replied.  "Who  are  the  Francs- 
Tireurs  ?  "  the  same  correspondent  inquired  of 
a  young  French  lady.  "  Charming  young  men, 
and  as  brave  as  lions,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  have 
the  portrait  of  one  of  them  in  my  brooch." 

Almost  as  much  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the  Francs-Tireurs  in  the  German  papers 
as  about  the  Uhlans  in  the  French.  They  were 
not  necessarily  savages  nor  assassins,  nor  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  In  the  occupied  provinces 
they  were  simply  insurgents,  and  they  led  every- 
where the  life  of  insurgents,  belonged  to  the 
same  class  or  classes  of  society  from  which  in- 
surgents usually  come,  and,  like  insurgents,  were 
adored  by  their  own  people  and  shot  as  felons 
if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  few  I  came  across  were  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  persons  likely  to  commit  the  acts 
of  violence  and  rapine  with  which  the  Francs- 
Tireurs  were  generally  credited.  The  Francs- 
Tireurs  I  met  were  loungers  from  the  Parisian 
boulevards,  who  had  put  on  the  semblance  of 
a  uniform  and  gone  out  to  see  whether  they 
could  be  of  any  use  in  stopping  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians,  and  they  would  no  more 
have  committed  an  act  of  highway  robbery 
than  General  Garibaldi  would  have  picked  a 
pocket.  But  side  by  side  with  the  Francs- 
Tireurs  of  good  education — the  Francs-Tireurs 
whose  photographs  were  found  worthy  of  being 
enclosed  in  lockets — there  were  Francs-Tireurs 


of  a  lower  type  :  there  were  escaped  prisoners, 
deserters,  and  fugitives,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
great  armies  that  had  from  tim^  to  time  been 
cut  in  pieces,  and  the  amalgam  formed  by  these 
different  elements  was  doubtless  not  a  nice  one. 
Even  the  gentlemanly  Franc-Tireur,  if  fallen 
into  bad  circumstances,  might  be  a  dangerous 
person  to  meet;  he  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  robber,  and  from 
sheer  self-respect  might  begin  by  killing  his 
victim. 

The  Prussians,  however,  could  not,  like  the 
young  ladies  of  France,  distinguish  between  the 
noble-minded  Franc-Tireur  and  the  Franc- 
Tireur  who  was  a  mere  cut-throat.  What  the}^ 
required  was  that  he  should  carry  papers  showing 
that  he  belonged  to  some  regularly  organised 
corps,  that  he  should  wear  a  uniform  re- 
cognisable at  gun-shot  distance,  and  that  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  uniform  should  be 
"  inseparable  from  the  person."  Let  him  comply 
with  these  conditions,  and  the  Franc-Tireur,  if 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  instead  of 
being  shot  or  condemned  to  ten  years*  imprison- 
ment, was  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

It  seems  hard  to  insist  that  William  Tell 
shall  put  on  a  uniform  "  recognisable  at  gun- 
shot distance,"  and  that  the  distinctive  signs  of 
the  uniform  worn  by  Masaniello  shall  be  **  in- 
separable from  the  person  "  ;  but  if  William  Tell 
dresses  like  a  civilian  he  places  his  enemy  at  a 
notable  disadvantage,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Masaniello,  if  Masaniello  has  nothing  military 
about  him  but  his  cap,  which  he  can  get  rid  of 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  replace  by  a  wide- 
awake or  a  cotton  nightcap. 

There  were,  I  believe,  some  bodies  of  Francs- 
Tireurs  regularly  incorporated  in  the  French 
army,  and  they,  to  the  Prussians,  were  of  course 
like  any  other  French  soldiers.  Such  were 
**  Les  partisans  de  Gers,"  who  had  account-books 
showing  that  they  were  in  Government  service, 
whose  officers  carried  commissions,  and  whose 
military  character  was  admitted,  though  their 
only  "  distinctive  marks  "  were  a  red  sash  worn 
over  a  black  coat  and  a  Calabrian  hat.  Neither, 
then,  of  the  "  distinctive  marks  "  was  inseparable 
from  the  person.  It  was  evident,  all  the  same, 
that  the  partisans  of  Gers  were  men  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  in  good  faith, 
with  the  intention  of  supporting  it  to  the  end. 

But  the  original,  typical  Franc-Tireur  carried 
no  papers,  wore  no  recognisable  uniform  ;  nor 
were  the  chiefs  of  bands  responsible  to  any 
superior  officer. 
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As  for  the  individual  members  of  such  bands, 
how  were  the  Prussians  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  men  shooting  at  other  men  from  un- 
political motives  ?  And,  apart  from  the  customs 
of  war,  would  not  the  common  law,  strictly 
administered,  condemn  them  everywhere  as 
brigands? 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Francs-Tireurs,  for 


Sedan,  the  King  of  Prussia,  advancing  towards 
Versailles,  had  established  his  headquarters  at 
Firriires.  It  was  here  on  the  i8th  and  19th  01 
September,  1870,  in  the  chateau  belonging  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  that  Jules  Favre,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Government  of  National  Defence 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  conferred  with 
Count  Bismarck ;  when  the  latter  declared  his 


their  own  sake,  form  themselves  into  regular 
bodies  and  never  show  except  in  uniform  ? 
The  reason  was  simple  enough.  They  did  not 
wish  to  be  always  soldiers.  They  desired  now 
and  then  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  to 
profit  by  the  privileges  of  the  civilian.  As  troops, 
moreover,  in  the  service  of  the  Government  they 
would  have  had  to  drill,  to  do  regular  military 
duty,  to  subject  themselves,  in  short,  to  disci- 
pline, for  which,  as  a  rule,  they  had  no  taste. 
Otherwise,  why,  instead  of  becoming  Francs- 
Tireurs,  did  they  not  join  the  Garde  Mobile  or 
the  regular  army,  from  which  they  could,  in  the 
most  legitimate  manner,  have  been  detached  for 
partisan  warfare  ? 

In   less  than   a   fortnight  after  the  battle  of 


readiness  to  sign  an  armistice  on  condition  that 
three  fortresses,  Strasburg,  Phalsburg,  and  Toul, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  To 
the  minister  who  (borrowing  a  phrase  from  the 
oath  of  the  Templars)  had  declared  that  "not 
one  inch  of  our  territory,  not  one  stone  of  our 
fortresses  should  ever  be  ceded,"  these  conditions 
were  for  the  moment  obviously  unacceptable. 
On  the  aoth  of  September  the  Germans  took 
possession  of  Versailles,  which  was  unable  to 
offer  the  least  resistance,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  town  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Great 
General  Staff,  with  General  von  Moltke  at  its 
head  ;  also  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Count 
Bismarck. 
Versailles  now  became  the   headquarters   id 
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correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a 
grave  question — that  of  the  maintenance  of  war- 
vessels  in  the  Black  Sea — having  arisen  between 
Kngland  and  Russia,  it  was  to  Versailles  that 
Mr.  Odo  Russell  was  sent,  on  the  part  of  the 
Knglish  Foreign  Office,  to  make  representations 
to  Count  Bismarck,  who  had  undertaken,  in  his 
own  language,  the  part  of  "honest  broker" 
between  the  Powers  at  variance. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  occupation  of 
Versailles  by  the  Germans  was  published  three 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  would  be 
useful  for  the  future  historian,  whose  possible 
wants  have  been  so  much  studied  of  late  years,  if 
the  municipal  authorities  of  other  French  towns 
which  during  the  war  of  1870  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Germans  would  put  together  and  publish 
the  official  documents  relating  to  the  occupation, 
as  the  authors  of  thi$  volume  have  done  in 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  Versailles.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  authors  of  the  work  in  question 
are  the  Prussians  themselves.  But  the  materials, 
in  the  form  of  requisitions,  summonses  to  appear, 
condemnations  to  pay,  proclamations,  menaces 
and  occasional  remissions  of  punishment,  were 
collected  by  M.  Rameau,  Mayor  of  Versailles, 
and  by  him  entrusted  for  publication  to 
M.  Delerot,  who,  considering  the  hatred  he  felt 
and  was  bound  to  feel  for  the  conquerors  and 
oppressors  of  his  country,  showed  commendable 
moderation  in  his  manner  of  presenting  the 
papers.  Invasion  must  always  be  intolerable  to 
the  invaded.  Nb  Brussels  conferences  or  Geneva 
conventions,  however  much  they  may  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  battle-fields,  can  soften  the 
hard  lines  of  a  foreign  occupation  in  its  general 
features ;  and  M.  Delerot  would  not  be  more — 
he  would  be  something  less — than  human  were 
he  able  to  take  a  perfectly  just  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Prussians  in  France.  The  truth 
is  that  they  behaved  badly  if  we  judge  them  by 
a  high  ideal  standard  ;  admirably  if  we  judge 
them  by  the  standard  of  what  has  been  done  by 
former  invaders  engaged  in  invasions  on  the  same 
vast  scale  and  of  the  same  momentous  character 
as  that  of  1870. 

The  book  in  question  is  too  full  of  matter  for 
one  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents,  either  by 
means  of  notes  or  by  a  connected  series  of 
extracts.  But  some  notion  of  its  general  char- 
acter may  be  conveyed  by  the  reproduction  of 
a  few  stories  from  it. 

The  king,  to  begin  with  the  most  important 
of  all  the  personages  assembled  at  Versailles,  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  anonymous  letters  from 
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all  parts  of  the  occupied  country,  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  answer  them. 
Not,  however,  knowing  the  authors  of  the  epistles, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  writing 
notes  for  replies  on  the  margin  of  these  curious 
documents.  To  one  correspondent,  who  charges 
him  (on  the  strength  of  an  accusation  originally 
made  by  M.  Jules  Favre)  with  having  declared, 
on  entering  France,  that  he  made  war  "  not  on 
the  French  people,  but  on  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon," he  justly  answers,  "Je  n*ai  jamais  dit 
cela."  To  a  correspondent  who  insults  and 
curses  him,  and  who  signs  himself  "  Un  Francais 
qui  ne  t'aime  pas,"  he  quietly  remarks,  "  II 
me  semble ! "  One  writer  addresses  him,  in 
allusion  to  the  siege  of  Strasburg,  as  "  Sire  Bom- 
bardeur  !  "  Another,  after  exhausting  all  the 
terms  of  abuse  he  can  think  of  in  the  French 
language,  calls  him,  in  plain  English,  "old 
rascal." 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  part 
played,  in  connection  with. the  invasion,  by  the 
money-lender  attached  to  the  Prussian  forces. 
He  was  no  miserable  camp-follower  bent  on 
securing  much  plunder  by  small  advances  of 
ready  money,  nor  private  bill-discounter  prepared 
to  "  oblige  "  officers  with  loans  on  notes  of  hand. 
He  was  an  officially  recognised  financial  agent, 
representing  a  syndicate  of  foreign  bankers,  who, 
to  enable  the  municipalities  and  the  occupied 
towns  to  execute  the  requisitions  and  pay  the 
contributions  imposed  on  them,  offered,  with  a 
generosity  rare  in  time  of  war,  to  lend  the 
necessary  funds  in  return  for  promises  to  pay, 
secured  on  the  local  taxes.  The  arrival  of 
Herr  Betzold  was  announced  in  the  Moniteur  de 
Versailles^  the  official  journal  published  by  the 
Germans  throughout  the  occupation  ;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  his  benevolent  project  for 
enabling  destitute  French  municipalities  to 
satisfy  the  most  exorbitant  Prussian  demands 
was  made  known  through  the  columns  of  the 
little  sheet,  which  thus  found  itself  transformed 
for  a  time  into  a  financial  newspaper.  A  second 
time  attention  was  called  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  scheme ;  but  neither  the  elo- 
quent articles  of  the  Moniteur  de  Versailles  nor 
the  friendly  personal  representations  of  Herr 
Betzold  himself  had  any  effect  upon  the  munici- 
pality. The  mayor  refused  to  pledge  the  future 
resources  of  the  town,  or  rather,  refused  to  pledge 
them  to  the  Prussians.  A  loan  was  found  in- 
dispensable, but  the  bonds  were  offered  to  and 
taken  by  the  inhabitants.  The  interest  was  fixed 
at  five  per  cent.,  principal  and  interest  both  to 
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be  paid  off  within  three  months  of  signing  the 
I>eace. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contributions  and  the 
means  taken  to  enable  the  conquered  populations 
to  pay  them,  I  may  point  out — ^what  some 
professors  of  international  law  are  perhaps  un- 
aware of — ^that  the  Prussians  no  longer  recognise 
the  right  of  maritime  Powers  in  time  of  war  to 
seize  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
The  contribution  of  1,000,000  francs  per  occupied 
department,  to  which  M.  Delerot  devotes  some 
pages,  was  ordered  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  German 
commerce  by  French  men-of-war. 

The  most  serious  charge  brought  by  M. 
Delerot  against  the  Prussians  is  that  at  Bougival 
they  attacked  and  wounded  a  certain  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  ground,  and  apparently 
under  the  distinct  impression,  that  they  had 
been  fired  at  with  an  air-gun :  an  instrument 
which,  as  M.  Delerot  assures  us,  is  found  only  in 
scientific  laboratories.  The  Prussians  to  whom 
the  outrage  in  question  is  attributed  were  tem- 
porarily retreating  in  face  of  a  sortie  from  Paris ; 
and  according  to  M.  Delerot,  they  simply  deluded 
themselves  into  a  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bougival  had  assumed  towards  them  an  attitude 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  inhabitants  are 
likely  enough  to  adopt. 

The  fact  that  a  formal  trial  was  instituted,  and 
that  it  resulted  in  two  of  the  inhabitants  being 
found  guilty  and  shot,  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  evidence 
against  them,  though  M.  Delerot  will  have  it 
that  the  Prussians  were  under  a  delusion  on  the 
subject.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  facts, 
adduced  as  such  by  M.  Delerot  himself,  that 
the  Prussians  wished,  not  so  much  to  act 
with  severity  as  to  be  thought  severe.  The 
object,  indeed,  of  most  punishments  in  civilised 
warfare  is,  not  to  punish  offenders  retributively 
and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  for  what  they  have 
done,  but  to  deter  other  possible  offenders  from 
imitating  their  example.  No  one  imagines  that 
there  is  anything  morally  wrong  in  a  civilian's 
wishing  to  defend  his  country.  But  if  troops  do 
not  molest  the  civil  population,  they  consider 
that  they  have  a  right  to  require  in  return  that 
civilians  shall  not  molest  them.  One  day, 
then,  when  a  number  of  peasants  taken  in 
arms  were  brought  to  Versailles,  the  Prussians 
announced  loudly  their  intention  to  shoot  them. 
But  M.  Delerot  and  his  friends  observed  that, 
instead  of  being  taken  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the    peasants    were    imprisoned.       On    leaving 


V^ersailles,  the  Prussian  authorities  gave  up  to 
the  mayor  a  list  of  the  persons  thrown  into 
gaol  during  their  occupation  ;  and  M.  Delerot 
republishes  it,  with  the  names  of  the  prisoners, 
the  offences  charged  against  them,  and  so  on. 
The  list  certainly  shows  that  many  persons  were 
incarcerated  on  trivial  accusations :  among  others 
a  servant -girl  for  having  returned  a  box  on  the  ear? 
to  an  officer ;  someone  else  for  having  been  found 
*^  in  possession  of  a  diary  containing  insulting  ex- 
pressions addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  " ;  a 
third  for  having  recognised  a  Prussian  spy  ;  a 
fourth  for  having  "followed  Count  Bismarck." 
M.  Delerot  would,  perhaps,  have  preferred  that 
this  last  victim  of  precautionary  measures  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pursue  Count  Bismarck, 
who,  walking  out  alone,  was  sometimes  completely 
mobbed ;  so  that  on  one  occasion  he  reproached 
his  pursuers  with  their  ignorance  of  the  "  usages 
of  war,*'  adding  that  if  some  impetuous  young 
officer  found  himself  surrounded  in  such  a 
manner,  he  would  probably  make  use  of  his 
sword.  Thus,  if  Count  Bismarck  ended  by 
objecting  altogether  to  followers,  he  did  not 
do  so  until  they  had  become  a  serious 
nuisance. 

The  arrest  of  a  man  who  had  "  recognised  "  a 
Prussian  spy  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  an 
action  perfectly  innocent,  and,  indeed,  praise- 
worthy in  itself,  but  which  of  necessity  entailed 
upon  its  author  a  period  of  forced  seclusion.  A 
spy  recognised,  even  by  one  individual,  is  a  spy 
lost  unless  the  individual  who  has  recognised 
him  be  at  once  removed  from  public  life. 

To  a  large  extent,  M.  Delerot's  work,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  it  is  well  put  together 
and  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting 
information,  is  impartial.  "  Impartiality  !  ■'  ex- 
claims Victor  Hugo  in  his  "  Napoleon  le  Petit'' 
"  Strange  virtue  for  an  historian,  which  Tacitus 
never  possessed  !  "  Thereupon  Victor  Hugo 
proceeds  to  "  dechirer  "  his  victim  "  en  style  de 
Juvenal."  M.  Delerot  claims  to  have  seen  things, 
and  to  state  them  precisely  as  they  took  place. 
But,  with  the  best  intentions,  such  an  attitude 
would  be  impossible  for  a  citizen  and  official 
of  Versailles  writing  the  moment  after  the  occu- 
pation had  come  to  an  end,  with  the  wound 
constantly  and  inevitably  inflicted  on  his  patriot- 
ism still  fresh.  He  has  nothing  extenuated,  and 
he  has  set  down  much,  if  not  in  malice,  at  least 
in  anger.  But  he  has  striven,  though  not  ahva>-s 
with  success,  to  render  justice  to  the  Prussians, 
especially  to  the  Crown  Prince,  Count  Moltke, 
and  even  Prince  Bismarck. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

VERSAILLES   AND  THE   COMMUNE. 

The  Communists  or  Communards — The  "Internationale" — Bismarck  and  the  National  Guard — The  Municipal  Elections — The  Insurrection- 

Thiers — Paris  During  the  Commune — Concluding  Remarks. 
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PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

{From  a  Photogrtt^h  by  Lotscker 
and  Ftttch,) 


O  sooner  had 
peace  been 
signed  between 
France  and  Germany 
than  a  desperate  con- 
flict took  place  in 
the  streets  of  the 
capital,  which  led  to 
a  two  months*  war 
between  the  regular 
troops  established  at 
Versailles  and  a  mass 
of  federated  bat- 
talions of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in 
Paris  itself.  The 
Communards  are  known  in  England  as  the 
**  Communists "  ;  and,  having  after  a  time 
adopted  certain  theories  on  the  subject  of 
labour  and  the  division  of  property  as  part 
of  their  programme,  they  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  Communists  in  the  socialistic  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Communard  movement  of 
1 87 1  was,  above  all,  a  revolutionary  attempt  to 
establish  absolute  municipal  self-government  in 
Paris.  It  recalled,  then,  from  the  first  the 
Commune  of  the  great  Revolution,  when  Potion 
was  Mayor  of  Paris,  with  Robespierre  and 
Danton  among  his  councillors  and  officials.  The 
Paris  Commune  of  the  first  Revolution  declared 
all  other  authorities  suspended.  It  joined  the 
extreme  party  known  as  the  Mountain  (from 
occupying  the  highest  benches  in  the  Assembly), 
organised  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
fell  of  the  moderate,  well-intentioned  Girondists, 
and  remained  faithful  to  Robespierre  throughout 
the  Reign  of  Terror  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
revolutionary  tyrant.  The  very  name  of  Com- 
mune was  then  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  a  central 
municipal  power,  Paris  was  divided  into  twelve 
distinct  municipalities. 

Count  Bismarck  at  Versailles  had  recom- 
mended the  disarming  of  the  National  Guard. 
His  well-meant  advice  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
though,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  force  in  question  soon  asserted  itself. 
Already   on   the   i8th   of  March   the  National 


Guard  had  resisted  the  action  of  some  Line 
regiments.  The  Municipal  Elections  of  the  26th 
proved  favourable  to  the  projected  Communal 
Government,  and,  on  the  29th,  the  Commune 
was  formally  proclaimed.  The  Red  Republicans, 
leaders  in  every  revolutionary  movement,  had, 
since  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  September, 
1870,  never  ceased  to  attack  what  they  con- 
sidered the  conservative  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  ;  and  in  demanding 
measures  of  a  more  democratic  kind,  they  aimed 
in  particular  at  decentralisation,  municipal  in- 
dependence, and  the  introduction  of  a  federated 
system  made  up  of  self-governing  communes. 
These  views  were  supported  in  good  faith  by 
politicians  of  the  extreme  Republican  side.  But 
they  were  adopted  also,  and  spread  abroad  with 
many  pernicious  additions,  by  political  agitators, 
revolutionists,  and  adventurers  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  members  of  the  "  Internationale  " — a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  revolution  everywhere,  of 
which  but  little  has  lately  been  heard — did 
their  best  to  fan  the  insurrectionary  flame;  and 
soon  every  form  of  discontent  had  its  represent- 
atives, and  every  impossible  chimera  its  supporters 
among  the  leaders  of  what  was  still  called  the 
Commune. 

The  vagabondism  which  gave  to  the  Commune 
so  many  adherents  had  been  generated  and 
developed  during  the  siege,  and  there  were 
numbers  of  men  in  Paris,  composing  the  worst 
portion  of  the  National  Guard,  who  saw  in  the 
end  of  the  war  the  end  also  of  their  living  at 
Government  expense,  and  who  looked  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  return  of  regular  work,  the 
enforcement  of  creditors^  claims,  the  collection 
of  rents  and  taxes,  and  a  hundred  other  incon- 
veniences which  they  had  evaded  during  the 
war.  On  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  German 
army  into  Paris,  March  ist,  1871,  detachments 
of  the  National  Guard  had,  by  express  stipula- 
tion, though  contrary  to  Bismarck^s  advice,  been 
allowed  to  remain  under  arms  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  streets,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cannon  having  been  entrusted  to  their 
care  (in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Germans,  who  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
had  every  right  to  it),  they  afterwards,  when  sum- 
moned to  do  so  by  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines, 
refused  to  give  it  up.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  National  Guard  came  into  collision 
with  the  regular  troops,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  receive  the  artillery  from  them.  Their  de- 
termination not  to  part  with  the  field-pieces 
placed  beneath  their  protection  was  at  first 
attributed  to  an  honourable  patriotic  feeling. 
But  the  National  Guard  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
ammunition  for  their  artillery,  and  they  took 
possession  of  several  magazines.  They  were 
attacked  by  some  bodies  of  regular  troops,  but 
succeeded  in  giving  a  good  account  of  their 
opponents,  some  of  whom  were  induced  to  join 
them.  A  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Guard  was  now  formed,  and  inflammatory  pro- 
clamations were  put  forward  demanding  that 
the  National  Guard  should  have  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  officers  ;  that  the  daily  war  pay  of 
one  franc  and  a  half  should  be  secured  to  each 
National  Guard  until  he  could  obtain  work,  and 
that  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines  should  be  dis- 
placed in  order  to  make  room  for  a  commander 
of  their  own  choosing.  In  regard  to  general 
politics,  they  demanded  universal  suffrage  and 
the  formal  subjection  of  all  military  power  to 
the  civil  authority  of  the  Paris  municipality : 
Paris  commune,  that  is  to  say. 

The  chief  of  the  new  National  Government, 
M.  Thiers,  saw  that  the  time  for  suppressing  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Commune  had  arrived. 
The  National  Guard  had  carried  their  artillery 
to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  some  ten 
thousand  of  the  regular  troops  now  took  up  posi- 
tions of  attack  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  They  then 
pressed  upwards  to  the  summit,  overcame  the  guard 
placed  outside  the  insurgents'  camp,  took  the 
cannon,  and  made  several  hundred  prisoners. 
Having  once  got  possession  of  the  cannon,  the 
regular  troops  do  not  seem  to  have  known  what 
to  do  with  their  capture.  News  of  the  affair 
spread  rapidly  through  the  workmen's  quarters 
of  Montmartre  and  Belleville,  and  the  alarm 
having  been  beaten,  several  battalions  of  National 
Guards  mustered  and  marched  to  the  hill  on 
whose  crest  the  cannon  still  remained.  One 
of  the  regiments  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  guns  fraternised  with  the  assailants, 
and  the  victory  of  the  National  Guards  was 
thus  made  easy.  The  insurgents  remained  in 
possession  of  the  guns,  and  the  few  troops  who 
remained  loyal  to  their  colours  were  allowed  to 
withdraw.     Soon  afterwards,  on  the  same  day, 


a  small  body  of  regular  troops  was  cut  off  from 
the  main  column  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  and 
General  Clement  Thomas,  former  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot.  By  mid-day  on  the  i8th, 
the  insurgents  were  in  full  possession  of  Mont- 
martre, and  towards  evening,  the  Government 
troops  having  been  driven  from  the  field,  they 
penetrated  into  other  quarters,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  established  themselves  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  Soon  after  dark,  they  occupied  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  without  encountering  any  resist- 
ance. By  midnight  they  had  made  it  their  head- 
quarters, the  regular  troops  having  meanwhile 
returned  to  Versailles.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  federated  Guards  held  every  point 
within  their  power,  and  the  Central  Committee 
were  the  rulers  of  the  city.  The  Government 
over  which  M.  Thiers  presided  was  already  estab- 
lished at  Versailles. 

Nothing  could  be  stranger  than  the  way  in 
which  the  forts  around  Paris  were  now  occupied 
Those  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  side  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  regular 
Government  held  Mont-Valerien,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  forts.  The  other  forts  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  federated  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  now  made  preparations  for 
defending  the  city  against  a  second  siege. 

Elections  were  at  this  iuncture  made  to  a 
municipal  assembly  ;  the  Commune  was  declared 
to  be  the  only  true  and  legitimate  Government 
of  the  city  ;  and  a  Journal  Officiel  de  la  Com- 
mune de  Paris  was  founded,  in  which  a  series  of 
decrees  was  immediately  published.  The  old 
revolutionary  calendar  was  restored,  March  29th 
being  announced  as  "  the  eighth  of  Germinal,  year 
79.''  Laws  were  issued  requiring  every  able-bodied 
citizen,  from  nineteen  to  forty,  to  serve  in  the 
National  Guard  ;  a  partial  remission  of  overdue 
rents  was  granted  ;  three  years'  time  was  given  for 
payment  in  full  of  overdue  notes  and  bills,  and  the 
daily  pay  of  the  National  Guards  was  raised  to 
two  and  a  half  fi^ancs.  All  articles,  moreover, 
that  had  been  pawned  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  francs  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners  ;  pensions  were  to  be  paid  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  fidling  in  the  insurrection; 
and  all  factories  whose  owners  had  left  Paris  were 
to  become  the  property  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  them. 

The  Commune  now  proceeded  to  organisation^ 
and,  after  many  lively  debates  in  the  Assembly,  an 
executive  committee  was  formed,  when  the  conduct 
of  the  Communal  Government  assumed  a  definite 
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shape.  Ministers  were  appointed,  and  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Commune — he  happened 

to  be  the  best -dressed  man  amongst  them^was 
named,  at  a  time  when  Paris  was  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  "  Director 


encourage  the  Communal  Government  to  renewed 
efforts;  and  on  the  day  following  the  first  check 
nearly  90,000  men,  divided  into  three  columns, 
were  sent  towards  Versailles.  The  centre  column, 
under  Bergeret.an  American,  was  toad  vance  in  the 


of  External   Affairs" — "  Directeur  des   Affaires    direction  of  Meudon,  covered  by  the  southern  forts 


{Frem  d  Phaleerafk  i^  Afftrl,  Far, 


Exterieures,"  "Ce  monsieur,"  said  Rochefort, 
when  he  heard  of  the  appointment,  "  a  plus 
d'exterieur  que  d'affaires." 

The  general  cry  on  the  part  of  the  Communal 
leaders  was  now  to  march  upon  Versailles  and 
"crush  the  Assembly."  The  first  encounter, 
however,  with  regular  troops  undeceived  the 
National  Guard  as  to  the  kind  of  reception 
they  would  encounter.  They  had  expected 
fraternisation,  but  met  only  with  defeat.  Their 
first  repulse,   however,  had   little  effect  but  to 


in  possession  of  the  Commune  ;  the  left,  under 
Eudes,  was  to  approach  Versailles  by  way  of 
Vaugirard,  Montrouge,  and  Chatilton,  while  the 
right,  under  Duval,  was  to  pass  directly  under  the 
guns  of  Mont-Valerien,  which  was  believed  to  be 
evacuated,  and  advance  upon  Nanterre  and  Rueil, 
Neither  column,  however,  had  marched  very  far 
before  it  encountered  disaster.  Bergeret  was 
met  by  a  division  of  regulars  at  Meudon,  and  at 
once  driven  back  ;  the  left,  under  Eudes,  was 
stopped  by  a  corps  of  sailors  and  marines  and. 
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after  a  fierce  encounter,  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  worst  fate  of  all  was  reserved  for  DuvaPs 
column,  which,  on  approaching  Mont-Valerien, 
was  surprised  at  close  quarters  by  a  terrible  dis- 
charge of  artillery  from  the  fort  believed  to  be 
abandoned.  The  middle  part  of  the  column  was 
annihilated,  and  the  leading  regiments,  equally 
with  the  rear,  took  to  flight.  Duval  himself  was 
captured  and  shot. 

Bergeret's  place  in  the  army  was  now  taken 
by  a  Pole,  Ladislas  Dombrowski,  who  was 
also  made  Commandant  of  Paris.  Another 
reign  of  terror  seemed  at  hand.  Requisitions 
were  made  upon  public  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  including  churches ;  and  several  rich 
men,  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  Commune,  had 
their  property  seized  and  confiscated.  Numbers 
of  Communist  prisoners  taken  in  action  had 
been  shot,  and  it  was  now  declared  that  in 
putting  to  death  unarmed  soldiers  the  Versailles 
authorities  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  civilised 
warfare.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur 
Darboy,  with  other  ecclesiastics  and  civilians  of 
eminence,  were  seized  as  hostages  ;  and  it  was 
announced  that  for  every  Communist  prisoner 
put  to  death  three  hostages  would  be  executed. 
Monseigneur  Darboy  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
under  this  decree.  Tragic,  indeed,  has  been  the 
fate  of  three  archbishops  of  Paris  in  succession  : 
Monseigneur  Affre,  who  perished  on  the  barri- 
cades in  the  days  of  June,  1848,  as  he  was  seeking 
to  pacify  the  insurgents  ;  Monseigneur  Sibour, 
assassinated  by  a  fanatical  priest  ;  Monseigneur 
Darboy,  shot  in  cold  blood  by  the  Communists. 

M.  Thiers,  who  had  erected  the  forts  of  Paris 
partly  against  foreign  invasion,  partly,  it  was 
thought,  against  a  possible  insurrection  in  Paris 
itself,  enjoyed  within  a  few  months  the  opportunity 
of  testing  their  utility  in  both  characters.  As  a 
protection  against  assault  from  the  outside  they 
had  proved  ineffective,  though  they  need  not 
have  done  so  had  Paris  been  approached  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  a  relieving  army  strong 
enough  to  break  through  the  lines  of  invest- 
ment. Against  the  forces  of  the  Commune  they 
were  found  very  serviceable  ;  and,  when  the  final 
advance  was  made  from  Versailles,  the  forts 
played  an  important  part  in  covering  the  attack. 
The  Versailles  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  retained  his  popu- 
larity with  the  French  by  reason  of  his  being, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  prominent  French 
leader  who  had  not  signed  a  capitulation  or  in 
any  way  capitulated  ;  though,  had  he  not  been 
severely  wounded  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 


of  Sedan,  he  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender  on  the  terms  which  his  successor  in  com- 
mand. General  de  WimpfFen,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept. Nevertheless,  while  General  de  Wimpffen, 
Marshal  Bazaine,  and  General  Uhrich,  Com- 
mandant of  Strasburg,  were  stigmatised,  with  all 
the  commandants  of  the  numerous  fortified 
towns  which  surrendered  under  severe  bombard- 
ment, as  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
Marshal  MacMahon,  by  the  mere  accident  of  his 
having  been  incapacitated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  critical  battle  of  the  whole  war,  was  regarded 
as  a  hero  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

To  return   to  Versailles — the  regular   troops 
occupied  point  after  point,  until  at  last  they  were 
prepared  for  a  final  advance.     Rossel,  an  artillery 
ofl&cer  of  considerable  talent,  had  now  replaced 
Cluseret  as  "  delegate  for  war."    Dombrowski  re- 
tained the  chief  command.     But  the  Commune 
was  greatly  in  want  of  leaders,  and  numbers  of 
battalions  were  without  chiefs.    On  the  loth  of 
May  M.  Thiers'  private  house  was  demolished, 
and  on  May  i6th  the  Vendome  column  was  over- 
thrown.    The  insurgents,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Versailles  troops,  became  almost  as  frantic  as 
were   the  revolutionists  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
when  they  feared  the   invasion  of  all   Europe. 
The  most  bitter  hatred  was  expressed  against  the 
Versailles  Government  by  popular  orators  har- 
anguing crowds  in  the  streets  and  in  the  great 
republican  clubs.     Bands  of  women,  as  during 
the  revolution  of   1789,  marched  through  the 
public  thoroughfares,  carrying  arms  and  exciting 
the  people  against  the  "  assassins  of  Versailles." 
On    the     14th    of   May    several    forts    were 
captured  from   the   Communists ;   and   on    the 
2 1  St    everything    seemed   ready  for    a    general 
attack.     Proclamations  were  posted  on  the  walls 
of  Paris  calling  upon   citizens   to   fight  to  the 
last ;    and    officers    rode    through    the    streets 
inciting  all  they  met  to  determined  resistance. 
These  appeals   proved   ineffective  in  the  richer 
quarters  of  Paris,  where  the  arrival  of  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  was  looked  forward  to  with  joy. 
But  they  met  with  the  fullest  response  in  the 
workmen's    districts,   where    even  women    and 
children   fought   at   the  barricades.     Begun  on 
Sunday,  May  21st,  the  operations  of  the   Ver- 
sailles  army   were  continued   on   Monday    and 
Tuesday.      The  troops   had   been   divided  into 
five  columns,  which  were  to  form  a  cordon  round 
the  city,   and,   attacking  vigorously  at  certain 
points  in  the  circumference,  were  gradually  to 
concentrate  so  as  to  hem  in  the  insurgents  on  all 
sides — the  plan,  in  short,  of  the  battle  of  Sedan 
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applied  by  Frenchmen  to  other  Frenchmen.  ' 
On  Tuesday  morning,  May  23rd,  the  attack  was 
begun.  The  Versailles  troops  were  successful  at 
all  points ;  but  one  of  the  columns  met  with  a 
desperate  resistance  on  the  plateau  of  Mont- 
martre,  which  was  not  taken  until  after  severe 
fighting.  Close  to  Mpntmartre  the  Place  Pigalle, 
where  Dombrowski  had  his  headquarters,  still 
held  out.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  barricade, 
which  was  defended  with  the  utmost  energy  for 
two  hours,  until  the  Communist  leader  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Then  the  resistance  did  not 
cease  ;  but  before  night  the  important  stronghold 
was  in  possession  of  the  Versailles  troops. 

There  was  desperate  fighting,  too,  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  which  was  at  last  taken  by  an  over- 
whelming assault  made  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Rue  de  Castiglione  on  the  other.  The  Place 
de  rOpera  was  also  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
struggle.  It  was  not  until  Wednesday  morning 
that  the  Bourse  was  taken,  and  the  only  im- 
portant points  left  unoccupied  were  now  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Chateau  d'Eau. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents,  gradually  falling 
back,  had,  in  their  powerlessness,  gratified  their 
rage  by  the  most  barbarous  means.  Organised 
incendiarism  had  been  resorted  to,  and  fires  now 
broke  out  in  every  part  of  Paris.  Fires  which  might 
possibly  have  been  caused  by  shells  had  be6n 
noticed  on  the  Tuesday,  and  now,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Tuileries  was  in  flames.  Soon  the  Palais 
Royal,  a  whole  side  of  the  Rue  Royale,  and  then, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were 
found  to  be  burning.  A  panic  spread  through 
the  city,  among  the  Versailles  troops  as  well  as 
the  people.  It  was  repeated  ft"om  mouth  to 
mouth  that  the  Communists  had  sworn  to  burn 
all  Paris  by  fire  kindled  with  petroleum  ;  and  a 
series  of  arrests  and  executions  was  now  begun, 
which  soon  amounted  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  who  chanced  to  fall  under 
the  slightest  suspicion.  "  It  was  only  neces- 
sary/* says  an  American  writer,  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Burlingame,  "that  a  man  or  woman  should 
be  pointed  at  as  petrolenr  or  petroleuse ;  they 
were  shot  down  without  inquiry  or  mercy. 
Houses  were  searched,  and  those  hidden  in  them 
were  brought  into  the  streets  and  killed.  Many 
entirely  innocent  shared  the  fate  of  the  leaders, 
like  Vermorel  and  Rigault,  both  of  whom  fell  by 
these  summary  executions.  A  court-martial  was 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  even  for 
those  brought  before  it  there  was  in  most  cases 
only   a   hurried  form  of  trial.     New  fires  were 


continually  lighted,  either  by  concealed  incen- 
diaries— of  whom  many  were  taken  with  the 
implements  for  their  work  in  their  hands — or  by 
petroleum  bombs  from  the  barricades  and  the 
districts  still  in  possession  of  the  Communists. 
During  this  week  of  conflagrations  there  were 
consumed  or  partially  burned,  besides  a  great 
number  of  private  houses,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  the 
Grenier  d^Abondance,  several  churches,  many 
mercantile  establishments  and  minor  public  build- 
ings: all  this,  besides  the  more  formidable  con- 
flagrations at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre." 

During  the  whole  of  Wednesday,  in  spite  of  the 
distraction  caused  by  the  fires,  the  troops  had 
steadily  continued  the  manoeuvres  by  which  they 
were  gradually  closing  about  the  last  insurgent 
strongholds.  Around  the  burning  hotel  the  Com- 
munists contested  every  step  of  advance  with 
desperate  bravery.  It  was  late  on  Wednesday 
night  before  the  building,  then  in  flames  in 
four  places,  was  at  last  abandoned.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  the  resistance  was  still  more 
obstinate,  and  it  was  only  on  Thursday  after- 
noon that  the  Versailles  troops  succeeded  in 
driving  the  insurgents  from  their  last  strong 
position  on  the  Buttes-aux-Cailles,  after  the 
bloodiest  contest  since  their  entry  into  the  city. 
Still  fighting,  the  Communists  fell  back  to  the 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  which  they  set  on 
fire.  Here  was  their  last  desperate  defence  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  Prisoners  in  their  hands 
were  forced  to  man  the  barricades,  and  after- 
wards were  shot  down  after  freedom  had  been 
scoffingly  promised  them.  After  a  violent 
struggle  the  Versailles  troops  gained  possession 
of  the  whole  district,  and  with  it  of  the  last 
contested  spot  on  the  left  bank. 

On  the  right  bank  the  troops  were  operating 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  especially 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  was  taken  on 
Friday,  when  the  insurgents  retired  to  the 
cemetery  of  P6re  Lachaise.  The  quarter  of 
Belleville,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  work- 
men, resisted  with  the  greatest  ferocity,  and  on 
Friday  night  it  was  still  unconquered  by  the 
Versailles  troops,  who  now  formed  a  semicircle 
around  it.  On  Saturday,  May  27th,  there  were 
still  barricades  to  take  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple  ;  and  the  Communists  had  yet  to  be 
dislodged  from  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise. 
A  fire,  too,  was  kept  up  by  a  battery  on  the 
Buttes  Chaumont.     On  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
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May  ayth,  General  Vinoy  took  the  cemetery  by 
storm.  The  last  defence  of  the  Communists  was 
made  at  a  barricade  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
Tvhich,  in  spite  of  constant  attacks,  held  out  until 
Sunday  at  noon.  At  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon    the    firing   had    ceased    throughout 


Versailles  now  lost  its  military  importance  as 
headquarters  for  the  army.  But  the  Assembly 
continued  to  sit  there,  and  did  not  until  some 
time  afterwards  hold  its  deliberations  within  the 
walls  of  Paris. 

"  In  five  or  ten  years,  as  soon  as  you  are  strong 


a  PktUgraflt  if  Afftrl.  Par, 


the  city,  and  a  notice  from  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  posted  on  the  walls  announcing  that  the 
civil  war  was  at  an  end.  The  dead  were  scat- 
tered through  half  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  wounded  on  both 
sidus,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  prisoners  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  great 
majority  of  the  ordinary  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  a  considerable  number  were  shot  on 
the  plain  of  Satory,  near  Versailles.  Many  more 
were  transported  to  penal  colonies. 


enough,"  said  Count  Bismarck  to  General  de 
Wimpffen,  during  the  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  and  preceded  the  surrender  of 
Sedan,  "  you  will  attack  us  again,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  for  you."  This  prediction,  happily, 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  words  "  as  soon  as  you 
are  strong  enough  "  are  somewhat  oracular  in 
character  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  France  has 
remained  at  peace  far  longer  than  was  thought 
probable  either  by  her  friends  or  by  her 
enemies.    The  peace  of  1815  lasted  only  fifteen 
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years,  and  it  was  first  broken  by  the  French 
themselves.  The  peace  which  followed  the 
Franco-German  War  has  already  endured  for 
twenty-three  years. 

Paris  seemed  to  have  escaped  firom  the 
murderous  grip  of  its  foe  only  to  commit  suicide. 
But  the  deeds  of  the  Commune,  however  shock- 
ing, were  not  altogether  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  France  ;  and,  were  it  now  worth  while 
to  seek  them,  excuses  might  almost  be  found  for 
the  desperation  of  those  days. 

The  "  pyromania "  by  which  the  fanatical 
incendiaries  of  the  Commune  may  well  be  said 
to  have  been  inspired  had  shown  itself  before  in 
French  history  ;  so,  too,  had  the  panic  by  which 
the  pyromania  of  1871  was  naturally  followed. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1524,  the  town  of  Troyes  was  burnt  down ;  men 
in  disguise  had,  it  was  said,  excited  children  to 
kindle  the  flames.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
Paris,  people  lost  their  heads.  Some  terrible  plot 
was  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  destroy  the  whole  of  Paris. 
Accordingly,  just  as  happened  three  centuries 
and  a  half  later  under  the  Commune,  the  citizens 
came  out  to  guard  their  own  houses,  and  began 
by  stopping  up  the  holes  opening  into  their 
cellars.  Under  the  Commune  it  was  said  that 
slowly  burning  sulphur  matches  were  thrown 
into  all  the  cellars,  and  every  woman  who  was 
seen  carrying  a  basket  or  a  milk-can  was  called  a 
pitroleuse.  In  1524  it  was  forbidden  by  public 
proclamation  to  light  the  customary  bonfires  on 
the  feast  of  St.  John ;  and  during  the  Commune 
it  was  imprudent  for  several  days  to  light  a 
lucifer  in  the  streets. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  English 
traveller  remarked  that  no  people  were  more 
industrious  than  the  Parisians,  nor  gave  less 
money,  because  he  said  they  hastened  to  spend 
all  they  earned  in  food,  drink  and  clothes.  The 
vanity  of  dress,  the  love  of  ornaments,  and,  above 
all,  of  decorations  in  the  official  sense  of  the 
word,  has  always  tormented  the  Parisians.  The 
passion  for  equality  still  shows  itself  in  France  by 
everyone  wishing  to  wear  a  gold  stripe  on  his 
trousers  or  a  feather  in  his  cap.  No  such 
brilliant  display  of  fantastic  uniforms  was  ever 
seen  as  during  the  Commune.  The  officers  of 
Dombrowski^s  and  Bergeret^s  staff,  bumping 
on  their  horses  as  they  pranced  along  the 
boulevards,  did  credit  to  the  imagination  of 
the  costumiers ;  and  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Commune,  one  of  the  first  orders  issued  by 
Marshal  MacMahon  dealt  with  this  strange  abuse 


— indulgence  in  unauthorised  uniforms — which 
were  condemned  collectively  as  fancy  dresses, 
costumes  de  fantaisie.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Revolution  the  same  phenomenon  had 
been  seen. 

The  women  were  no  less  ridiculous  than  the 
men,  as  they  preceded  or  followed  the  battalions  in 
military  jackets  laden  with  the  most  grotesque 
ornaments.  These  viragoes  were  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  "  tricoteuses "  of  the  First 
Revolution,  and  of  The'roigne  de  Mericourt. 
"  The  wife  of  a  colonel  walks  about  with  a  red 
cap  on  her  head,"  writes  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  events  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  entitled  ''  Un 
Temoin  de  la  Revolution."  "She  carries  pistols 
in  her  belt,  and  boasts  publicly  of  the  number 
of  persons  she  killed  during  the  massacres  of 
August  and  September."  There  was  apparent 
novelty  in  the  permission  given  by  the  Com- 
mune to  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rent ;  but  this 
eminently  popular  measure  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Council  of  Union  in  the  days  of  the 
League. 

If  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  excesses  of 
the  Commune,  neither  is  there  in  the  accusa- 
tions, often  groundless,  made  against  the  luxury 
and  immorality  of  the  Parisians.  Everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  demoralisation  of 
France  under  the  Second  Empire  had  been  said 
about  the  demoralisation  of  France  under  Louis 
Philippe,  not  to  speak  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  whose  morals  and  manners  are  only 
too  abundantly  described  in  a  whole  series  of 
memoirs. 

"The  industrial  and  commercial  activity  of 
this  epoch,  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  all  material 
appetites,  brought  about,"  says  M.  Lavallee  in 
his  "History  of  Paris,"  "  a  competition  without 
limits,  the  most  hideous  speculation,  a  more 
shameless,  more  barefaced  love  of  money  than 
in  the  time  of  the  Regency  or  of  the  Directory." 
M.  Lavallee,  however,  is  here  writing  not  of  the 
Paris  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  of  the  Paris  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

"The  more  civilisation  is  developed,"  say? 
M.  Maxime  Ducamp,*  "  the  more  reproaches 
of  this  kind  will  be  made,  and  apparently  in 
all  sincerity.  The  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  have  gradually  become  abund- 
ant, has  given  to  the  world  excessive  wealth  ; 
wealth  has  created  wants,  and  some  of  these 
wants  have  become  habitual.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  satisfy  them.  To  demand  from  a  rich 
nation    a    life  of  abnegation   and  poverty,  is  to 

*  "  Paris,  ses  organes,  ses  fonciions  et  sa.  vie." 
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demand  from  the  human  being  more  than  his 
nature  permits,  A  man  will  without  murmur- 
ing live  on  oatmeal  and  horseflesh  when  he  is 
constrained  to  do  so  by  necessity,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  hfe  he  prefers  wheaten  bread 
and  beef-steak.  People  are  said  to  have  beer, 
very  virtuous  at  Sparta.  But  the  Spartans 
honoured  theft :  a  proof  of  extreme  poverty  or 
of  inconceivable  idleness." 

This  wealth  and  this  luxury  which  moralists, 
severe  upon  other  people,  condemn  with  violence, 
have  not  been  without  influence  in  softening 
manners,  and  they  have  brought  about,  to  take 
only  a  hygienic  view,  a  notable  prolongation  of 
human  life.  In  lieu  of  rookeries  in  which  whole 
families  used  to  rot,  in  hovels  without  sun  or 
air.  Paris  now  p>ossesses  broad  streets  with 
healthy  houses  which  are  flooded  with  light  and 
oxygen,  to  say  nothing  of  an  abundant  water 
supply.  This  wealth  does  not  afford  immoral 
pleasures  alone.  It  has  trebled  the  productive 
power  of  Parisian  workmen  by  substituting  for 
their  black  bread  of  other  days  a  substaiftial 
reinvigorating  diet.  The  consumption  of  meat, 
unmistakable  sign  of  general  prosperity,  in- 
creases every  year.  Charitable  institutions  pro- 
vide attendance  for  indigent  persons  at  their 
own  homes,  and  vast  hospitals,  at  which  the 
first  physicians  of  the  day  think  it  an  honour 
to  serve,  receive  the  sick  in  numbers  and 
under  conditions  never  dreamed  of  in  the  good 
old  time. 

The  general  health  of  Paris  cannot  but  profit 


by  the  intelligent  and  beneficent  care  of  the 
indigent  sick,  and,  were  not  Paris  a  wealthy  city, 
the  ameliorations  introduced  into  her  hospitals 
would  have  been  impossible.  Without  the 
riches  produced  by  so  much  solicitude  for  material 
interests,  could  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  have 
assigned  30,000,000  francs  for  primary  education 
in  Paris  ? 

There  have  never  been  fewer  assassinations  or 
fewer  robberies  in  Paris  than  at  present.  The 
crimes  committed  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lation of  some  two  millions,  are  only  one-tenth 
as  numerous  as  those  which  darkened  the  period 
when  France  counted  no  more  than  600,000 
inhabitants.  Whether  the  moral  character  of 
the  public  has  proportionately  improved  is 
another  question.  Police  vigilance  and  pre- 
ventives of  all  kinds  serve  doubtless  as  a  check. 
The  brilliant  gas  which  has  been  substituted 
for  flickering  oil-lamps,  the  spacious  thorough- 
fares which  have  replaced  obscure  lanes  and 
alleys,  have  contributed  enormously  to  the 
safety  of  the  citizen.  Each  year  in  Paris  the 
police  effect  thirty  or  forty  thousand  arrests~a 
fact  which  proves,  not  ind^  that  the  metropolis 
has  grown  eminently  moral,  but  at  least  that  it  is 
well  protected.  And  it  is  in  proportion  as  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  increases,  that  the  protective 
organisation  of  the  city  can  be  maintained  in 
greater  perfection.  In  this  sense  the  luxurious 
wealth  which  certain  moralists  so  deeply  lament, 
is  an  inestimable  boon  even  to  the  poorest 
section  of  the  community. 
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Bouteville,   Count  de,   his   duels  and  his 

execution,  I.,  349 
Bouvet,  Father,  his  presentation  of  Chinese 

books  to  the  Royal  Library,  I.,  190 
Brandus,  M.,  Outrage  at  residence  of,  I., 

"5 
Bread  collectors,  II.,  260 

Breton  Club,  afterwards   Society  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Constitution.  L,  162 
Brevet  de  dame  and  the  attendance  of  un- 
married ladies  at  the  opera,  I. ,  89,  90 
Bridge :  Arts,  II.,  34 ;  Austerlitz,33. 34  ;  de 

Bercy,  33  ;  Jena,  33  ;  Latoumelle.  34  ; 

Louis   Philippe,   34  ;    Saint-Louis,  34 ; 

Marie,    34;    "Napoleon     III.,"      33; 

National,  Solferino,  De  la  Cour.  Alma, 

&c.,  34;  Neuf,  34 
Brie,  La,  Sorcerers  of,  I.,  42 
Brissot  and  his  library,  II.,  108 
Brosse,   Guy  de  la,  and   the   Jardin  des 

Plantes,  II.,  147 
Brosse,  Jacques  de,  and  the  Luxemburg 

Palace,  II.,  iii 
Bruce,  Heart  of,  II.,  93 
Brun,  Lesueur  le,  I.,  291 
Bruno,  St,  and  the  funeral  of  Raimond 

Diocre,  I.,  13,  14 
BufTon,  preservation  of  his  heart  and  brain, 

II.,  92,  93;   his  administration   of  the 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  148,  149 
Bugeaud,  General,  and  his  interview  with 

Abd-el-Kader,  I.,  75,  76 
Bull-fighting,  I.,  335 
Bureau  of  Judicial  Assistance,  I.,  200 
'*  Bureaux  of  Beneficence,"  II.,  '\%'X 
Burgundy,  Duke  of.  Assassination  of,  I.,  2 
Burial  of  Kings,  I.,  98-102,  314:  II.,  04 

99 
Burning,  Jews,   I.,   3 ;   sorcerers.  3,  42 ; 

magicians,    15,    42 ;    books.    40,    252 ; 

witches,  40 ;  \Valdenscs,  42:  Protestants, 

286;  II.,  71,  72  ;  lunatics.  207 

Butchers,  II.,  308,  316 

Butte  Saint-Roch,  The,   and  Joan  of  Arc 

I.,  2,  159 

"  Cabochiens,"  their  attack  on  the  Coo- 

ciergerie,  II.,  134 
Cadoudal,    George,    Vendean    chief,  bis 

career,  I.,  313,  314 
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Cadran  Bleu  Restaurant,  I.,  85 

Cafe  :  Anglais,  I.,  123 ;  des  Aveugles, 
I.,  no ;  '*  Cannon  of  the  Bastille,"  I., 
46;  Cardinal,  I.,  115;  Foy,  I.,  109, 
IIO;  Frascati,  I.,  106;  Leinblin,  I.,  iio, 
167  ;  Litteraire,  I.,  107,  108 ;  des  Milles 
Colonnes,  I.,  115  ;  Momus,  I.,  no,  in  ; 
d'Orsay,  II.,  236;  de  Paris,  I.,  127; 
Porte  Montmartre,  I.,  103 ;  Procope, 
I.,  10,  108,  109;  dc  la  Regence,  I., 
109;  Riche,  I.,  122;  Tortoni,  I.,  126; 
Turc,  I.,  80;  Valois,  I.,  IIO 

Cafe  concerts,  I.,  80 

Cafes  of  Paris,  I.,  83 ;  indicative  of  poli- 
tical and  other  changes  in  French 
history,  107 ;  literary,  108,  109 ;  after 
the  Revolution,  iio;  in  the  days  of  the 
Restoration,  122  ;  disappearance  of  old 
specimens,  122 ;  originally  wine-shops, 
122 

Calvin  in  Paris,   I.,  286;    as  a  student, 

357;  "..36 
Canal  of  Saint-Martin,  II.,  34 

Cannon,  fired  by  the  sun,  I.,  47;   speci- 
mens in  the  Artillery  Museum,  II.,  87, 
88 
*'  Cannon  of  the  Bastille"  Cafe,  I.,  46 
Capet  Dynasty,  Advent  of,  I.,  7 
Capuchins,    The,    and    Rue  d'Eafer,  or 

Hell  Street,  I.,  4 
Capucines,  Boulevard,  I.,  130,  132 
Carafa,  his  residence,  I.,  in 
Cardinal,  Cafe,  I.,  115 
Carmelites,  Shoeless,  II.,  247 
Carmes,  The  Couvent  des,  II.,  71 
Carnavalet,  H6tel,  I.,  31O;  II.,  160 
Carrel,  Armand,  killed  in  a  duel  with  De 

Girardin,  I.,  62,  352 
Carriages,  II.,  30,  31 
Castiglione,  Rue,  I.,  158 
Castle  of  Chambord,  II.,  303-305 
Catacombs:    formerly   quarries,   II.,  99; 
removal  of   remains    from    cemeteries, 
99,    100 ;     admission   of   visitors,   lOO ; 
number  of  human  relics  deposited,  lOl 
Catherine  II.  and  Diderot,  II.,  246 
Catherine  de   M^dicis,  her  credulity,  I., 
16,  42 ;  and  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  16 ;  and 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  22 ; 
II.,  39;  her  collection  of  books,  I.,  189; 
and  the  Louvre,  195 ;  and  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  206 ;  and  the  Huguenots, 

II.,  39 
Catherine  de  la  Rochelle,  I.,  160 
Cavaignac,  General,  II.,  248,  249 
Cavaignac,  Godefroi,  his  monument,  I., 

342 
Cazotte,  Jacques,  his  trial  and  execution, 

I.,  259 
Cecilia,  St.,  Festival  of,  I.,  315 
Cemeteries,  I.,  333-335,  342  ;  II.,  250 
Censorship  of  books,   I.,  126;    II.,  180; 
and    Francis   I.,    I.,    187;    opinion  of 
Mercier,  188,  189 
Censorship  of  the  drama,   II.,  181-184; 
under  Louis    XI.,   181 ;    under    Louis 
XIII.    and    Louis    XIV.,    182  ;    and 
Atfmliey  Esther,  and  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  182  ;  under  the   Republic  and 
the  Restoration,  183  ;  its  abolition,  183 ; 
re-established,  183,  184 


Central  Depot  of  Artillery,  II.,  238 
Central   markets,   I.,    314-318;    II.,   166, 

167 
Central  Paris,  I.,  281-326 
"  Cercle  des  Deux  Mondes,"  I.,  126 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  II.,  231,  232 
Chamber  of  Peers,  II.,  112,  130 
Chambord,  Count  of.  Funeral  of,  I.,  lOO; 

discussion  on  his  legitimacy,  222,  223 ; 

and  the  Count  of  Paris,  II.,  305 
Chamoussetand  I'lnstitution  Sain  te- Purine, 

11.,  331 
Champ  de  Mars :  its  original  use,  I.,  229  ; 

historical  events,  230,  231 ;  national 
celebration,  231,  232 ;  Altar  of  Patriot- 
ism, 232,  233 ;  massacre  by  troops  and 
execution  of  Bailly,  234 ;  Festival  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  234,  235;  mili- 
tary and  other  celebrations,  235 ;  as  a 
racecourse,  235 ;  the  annex  of  the 
exhibition  of  1867,  235 

Champfleury,  I.,  no 

Champs  £lysees,  I.,  li ;  and  the  triumphal 
arch,  59,  218,  224,  225;  as  a  pleasure 
resort,  224 ;  amusements,  226,  229 ; 
exhibitions,  229 

Chapelle,  Ste.,  The  Church  of:  its  founder 
and  its  historical  associations,  I.,  264; 
upper  and  lower  chapels,  265  ;  statue  of 
Virgin  and  the  painted  windows,  266 ; 
Saint  Louis  and  Blanche  de  Castille, 

267 

Chapelain,  author  of  "La  Pucelle,"  burial- 
place,  I.,  294 

Charbonniers,  II.,  218 

Charenton  Asylum,  I.,  63 ;  date  of  found- 
ation  and  history,  II.,  223,  224;  as  a 
house  of  detention,  and  the  administra- 
tions of  M.  de  Coulmier  and  Roulhac 
du  Maupas,  223 ;  rebuilt,  223 ;  sur- 
roundings, 223,  224;  internal  system, 
number  of  inmates,  and  the  patronage 
of  Empress  Eugenie,  224 ;  amusements, 
225 

Charlemagne,  Statue  of,  I.,  278 

Charles  V.,  speech  against  Charles  the 
Mischievous,  King  of  Navarre,  I.,  2 ; 
and  the  Louvre,  194 

Charles  VI.,  Funeral  of,  I.,  98;  II.,  94; 
and  the  Louvre,  I.,  19^ ;  and  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  243 ;  and  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  250 ;  his  madness,  II.,  157 

Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc  s  support, 
I.,  2  ;  and  Agnes  Sorel,  64 

Charles  IX.  firing  upon  the  Huguenots, 
I.,  2,  26,  196 ;  II.,  40  ;  his  share  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  I.,  22 ; 
II.,  40;  misled  by  the  queen,  I.,  23; 
his  avowal  in  Parliament  after  the 
massacre  of  Protestants,  27  ;  II.,  40 

Charles  X. :  suppression  of  newspapers, 
I.,  2 ;  burial,  102 ;  preservation  of  his 
heart,  II.,  91 

Charolais,  Comte  de,  alarmed  at  fireworks, 

Im  145 
Chartres,  Duke  of.  {See  iSgaliti,  Philippe) 
Chasseurs,  The,  I. ,  59,  64,  75 
Chateau  :    de    Madrid,    I.,    222  ;    de    la 

Muette,  223 ;  Rouge,  II.,  72,  73 
Chateau  d'Eau,  Theatre,   I.,  85;  Place 

du,84 


Chdtelet  Theatre,  Du,  I.,  291,  292 
Chdtelet-Laumont,   Marquis  du,  and  the 

Hdtel  Lambert,  I.,  291 
Chateaubriand   on   the  Duke  of    Berri's 

English  family,  I.,  91 ;  on  the  Jacobins, 

163 
Chaumette,  M.,  and  Notre  Dame,  I.,  14 ; 

and  the  Opera  under  the  Republic,  88 ; 

his  execution,  150 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  The,  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  I.,  2 
Chenier,  Andre,  imprisoned  at  St.  Lazare, 

II.,  142 
Chermoye,  Philippe,  Assassination  of,  II., 

89 
Cherubini  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Im  335 
Chess-players  at  the  Caf^  de  la  Regence, 

I.,  109 

Cheval  Blanc,  Hdtel  du,  II.,  108 

Chevalier  represents  the  Man  of  Destiny 
at  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre,  I.,  92 

Chevalier,  Michel,  I.,  119 ;  his  imprison- 
ment, 120 

Chevreuil,  M.,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  II.,  151 ;  and  the 
Gobelins,  228 

Children,  Hospital  for,  II.,  196;  institu- 
tion for  blind,  198 ;  imported  to  Paris 
from  Italy,  328 

Children's  Asylum,  II.,  lOl,  102 

Chinese  books  in  the  Royal  Library,  I., 
190 

Choiseul,  Hdtel,  I.,  126 

Christmas,  Saturnalia  in  churches  at,  I., 
226-228 

Christmas  cards,  I.,  113 

Church  of,  St.  Bartholomew,  I.,  269 ;  the 
Benedictines,  I.,  306;  II.,  90;  St 
Denis,  I.,  7;  IL,  94;  St.  filoi,  I.,  284; 
St  l^tienne  -  du  -  Mont,  II.,  66;  St 
Eustace,  I.,  5,  314,  315;  Ste.  Gene- 
viive,  I.,  10 ;  II.,  59,  62 ;  St  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  I.,  2,  22,  26,  27;  II.,  29; 
St  Germain-des-Pris,  I.,  7;  II.,  170, 
171 ;  St  Lcu-SaintrGilles,  I.,  312-314 ; 
St  Louis,  I.,  291;  St  Louis  and  St. 
Paul,  I.,  284;  Madeleine,  I.,  ll,  142, 
143;  St  Mery,  I.,  93,  293,  294;  St 
Nicholas-in-the-Fields,  I.,  299 ;  Notre- 
Dame,  I.,  3,  4-19;  Notre- Dame-dc- 
Lorette,  I.,  34O;  St  Roch,  1.,  158,  159; 
Sacred  Heart,  I.,  340 ;  St  Sulpice,  II., 
171-173  ;  Val  de  Grace,  II.,  90,  91 

Churches  and  chapels,  English,  II.,  n,  43 

Cigar-ends,  Collectors  of,  II.,  259,  260 

Circus,  opened  by  the  Astleys,  I.,  73 ;  of 
the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  74;  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  de.  Calvaire,  76 ; 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  85 

Circus-women,  1 1.,  19,  20 

Cirque  d'Hiver  opened  under  the  title  of 
Cirque  Napoleon,  I.,  73 

Civic  tribunal.  The,  I.,  261 

Clairon,  Mile.,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille, 
I't  56 ;  her  residence  in  the  Marais,  67  ; 

II.,   175 ;    passion  of  M.  de  S for 

her,  I.,  129,  130 

Claque,  The:  origination,  II.,  261 ;  at 
the  Restoration,  and  its  organisation. 
262  ;  its  utility,  264 
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Clausel,  Marshal,  I.,  94 
Clergy,  their  right  to  fight  duels,  I.,  346  ; 
their  corruption  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
II.,  61 
Clichy,  Prison  of,  I.,  342,  343 
Clock  in  the  Arsenal  Library,  I.,  290 
Club :  Agricultural,  II.,  237  ;  des  Armies, 
I.,  140 ;  Artistique  et  Litteraire,  I.,  14O; 
Breton,  I.,  lt)2;  des  Deux  Mondes,  I., 
126;  des  h^claireurs,  I.,  140;  Dramatic 
Critics',   I.,   103;   Le    Grand,   I.,   11 1, 
126,  139;  Imperial,  I.,  14O;  Jacobin,  I., 
162;   Jockey,    I.,   Ill,   139;    Mirlitons, 
I.,  140 ;  de  la  Presse,  I.,  139;  Railway, 
I.,   139;    de  la  Rue   Royale,   I..  140 ; 
Sporting,  I.,  140 ;  de  Terre  et  de  Mer, 
I.,  140 ;   Union,  I.,  J40;   Washington, 
I.,  140 ;   Workmen's,   II.,  71;    Yacht, 

U  139 

Clubs,  Management  and  facilities  of,  I., 
141,  142 

Cluny,  H6tel,  origin  and  history,  II., 
74*82 ;  collection  of  curiosities  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  76-82 

Cobblers,  II.,  266 

Cocher,  The,  various  types  of,  II.,  I,  2 

Cockneys,  Parisian,  II.,  27 

Coffee,  its  introduction  into  Europe,  I., 
82  ;  the  rage  in  Parisian  society,  83 

Coiners,  Boiling  of,  I.,  3 

Colbert  appointed  to  complete  the  Louvre, 
I.,  198 ;  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Saint- 
Eustache,  I.,  315 

Coligny,  Admiral,  place  of  death,  I.,  3 ; 
plot  for  his  assassination,  22 ;  flattered 
by  the  king  and  queen,  and  wounded  by 
Maurevel,  23  ;  his  murder,  24 ;  daughter 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  27 

Coligny  and  Guise,  Quarrels  between  the 
houses  of,  I.,  349 

College  of  France,  II.,  44,  45,  47;  Du 
Plessis,  47  ;  of  Clermont,  47 ;  of  Dace, 
71 ;  of  Soissons,  71 :  of  the  Lombards, 

71 

Colonne,  M.,  I.,  76 

Column  of  Austerlitz,  I.,  155  ;  removal  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon,  156 ;  erection 
of  a  new  statue  of  Napoleon  in  1833 
and  of  another  by  Napoleon  III.,  156, 
157 !  pulled  down  by  the  Commune, 
157  ;  re-established  in  1875,  ^57'  '5^ 

Comedie  Fran^ise,  I.,  103,  108,  109 ;  and 
the  Richelieu  Theatre,  167 ;  its  history, 
172-186;  II.,  IIO 

Comedie  Italienne,  I.,  1 75 

Commercial  Exchange,  I.,  318 

Communards  set  lire  to  the  Palais  Royal, 

I.,  168;  of  1871,  II.,  355-361 

Commune,  The,  and  the  fortifications  of 
l^ris,  I.,  8 

Concerts  started  by  Pasdeloup,  I.,  76 

Concicrgeric,  The  :  I.,  263 ;  II.,  131  ;  its 
associations,  134 ;  custodians,  134 ;  at- 
tack of  the  '*  Cabochiens,"  134  ;  dun- 
geons, 134,  135 ;  partly  burned,  135  ; 
massacre  of  September,  135  ;  inmates  at 
the  Revolution  and  tortures  in  the 
Bombec  Tower,  13O 

Concorde,  Place  de  la,  extent  and  bound- 
aries, I.,  143;  history,  143-154;  Louis 
XV.  and  his  statue,  143,  I4O  ;  accident 


from   fireworks  in  1770,  146 ;    formeriy 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  146;    and 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  146-150; 
executions  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Philippe 
£galite,    Charlotte    Corday,    Madame 
iClizabeth,  the  Girondists,  and  others, 
150 ;  also  formerly  called  Place  Louis 
XVI.,  152;  fountains,  obelisk,  &c.,  154; 
occupied    by    Russian    and    Prussian 
troops,  154 
Conde,  Prince  de.  Death  of,  I.,  22;    his 
abjuration,  290 ;    fidelity  to  Protestant- 
ism, II.,  39 
Confessional,  The,  and  the  State,  I.,  33 
Cong^  de  la  Bataille,  I.,  346,  347 
Conservatoire  de    Musique,   I.,  90,   135, 

335 
Conservatoire    des  Arts    et    Metiers,   I., 

293.  300302 

Consunt,  Benjamin,  Duel  fought  by,  I., 
351 ;  and  the  songs  of  Beranger,  303 

Constitution,  Signing  of  the,  by  Louis 
XVI.,  I.,  87 

Contat,  Mile.,  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  I.,  35,  36 ;  in  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro^  45 ;  her  love-afiair  with  De 
Lubsac  and  the  loss  of  her  jewels,  104, 

105 
Continenul,  Hdtel,  I.,  158 

Convent  of  the  White  Cloaks,  I.,  306  ;  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  314;  of  Penitent 
Girls,  318;  Des  Cannes,  II.,  71;  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  102 ;  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, lOb ;  of  Les  Filles  de  la  Mere- 
Dieu,  139;  in  the  street  of  Les  Petits 
Augustins,  175  ;  of  the  Birds,  196 

Convention,  Learning  under  the,  I.,  90 ; 
its  procedure,  II.,  234 

Convulsionnaires,  The,  I.,  47 

Cooks  and  cooking,  I.,  123 ;  in  comedy, 
372 ;  opinion  of  Brillat-Savarin,  372 ; 
in  the  17th  century,  374 ;  schools,  374 ; 
and  a  certain  archbishop,  374 ;  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  374,  375 ;  and 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  and  Scarron, 
375>  376 «  ^^^  **  epigram  "  dish  and 
anecdote  of  Car^me,  376;  and  the 
"  cordon  bleu,"  II.,  22 

Coqueley,  M.,  and  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  I.,  44 

Corday,  Charlotte,  Execution  of,  I.,  150 

Cordeliers,  I.,  102;  Convent  of  the,  II., 
lOb 

Corn  supply,  II.,  313,  314 

Comeille,  Tomb  of.  I.,  158 ;  estrangement 
with  Moliere,  174 ;  and  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  172-175 

Corneille,  Hotel,  II.,  109 

Council  of  Elders,  II.,  231 

Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  II.,  231 

Cour  des  Miracles,  I.,  3 

Courtyard  of  the  Dragon,  II.,  247 

Crcbillon,  II.,  72 

Crematorium  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere- 
Lachaise,  I.,  335 

Crcmeries,  I.,  318 

Criminal  population,  II.,  320-323 

Criminals,  tortured,  I.,  4 

Croissant,  Jean  Douet  de  Romp,  his 
scheme  for  the  abolition  of  mendicancy, 

n..  325 


Cultelli,   Procopio,  founder  of   the  Cafie 

Procope,  I.,  108 
Cuvier  and  the  Jardin  des    Plantes,  II., 

ISO 
Czartoryski,  Prince,  and  the  Hotel  Lam- 
bert, I.,  291 


Dagobert,  King,  Tomb  of,  I..  102  ;  II.,  98 

Daily  News^  Office  of,  I.,  140 

Daily  Telegraph,  Office  of,  I.,  14O 

D'Aligre  and  Latude,  II.,  215,  216 

D' Amboise,  Jacques,  and  the  Hotel  Clunj, 

II.,  74 
Dame  aux  Catnilias,  La,  I.,  131 
Dames  Augustines,  The,  I.,  279 
*'  Dames  de  la  Halle,"  II.,  315 
Damien,  Father,  I.,  80 
Damiens,  Penance,  torture  and  executioD 

of,  I.,  17,  18,  39,  79 
D'Ancre,  Marshal,  mutilation  of  his  body 

before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  I.,  31 
D'Anglas,  Boissy,  and  the  Breton  Club, 

I.,  162 
D'Anjou,  Quai,  I.,  291 
D'Antichamp,  Marquis,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  I.,  170 
Danton  and  the  Opera  under  the  Republic, 

I.,  88;    his   execution,    150 ;    place  of 

residence,  II.,  108 
D'Antraigues,  Count  and  Countess,  their 

assassination,  I.,  325,  326 
Darboy,     Monscigneur,     Archbishop    of 

Paris,  put  to  death  by  the  Commuae, 

II.,  66,  358 
D'Argenson,  M.,and  the  Arsenal  Library, 

I.,  290 
D'Arlincourt,  Viscount,  his  romances,  lU 

238,  239 
D'Armagnac,  Jacques,  I.,  47 

D'Artois,  Count,  Tennis-ground  of,  L,  84 

Daubcnton,  Monument  to,  II.,  150 

Daudet,  M.  Alphonse,  and  the  Academic 

Franfaise,  I.,  38 
David,  his  picture  of  the  coronation  of 

Napoleon,  I.,  21;   and  the  Temple  of 

Terpsichore,  128,  129 ;  and  the  Louttc 

Picture  Gallery,  203 
David,  Fclicien,  composer,  I.,  119 
Davison,  Mr.  J.  W.,  I.,  Il« 
Day-bankers,  II.,  260 
Dazincourt  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^ 

1,45 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions.  II.,  89.  90» 

199-201 
Deaf-mutes,  number  in  France.  11.,  200; 

ancient    disregard    for    them    and   the 

work  of  Abbe  de  TEpee,  202 
Debtors,   Imprisonment  of,   I.,  342,  343; 

II..  139 
Dejazet,  Mile.,  I.,  84 
Dejazet  Theatre,  I.,  84 
Delacroix,    Eugene,    his    picture    in   ihc 

church  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  1., 

Delaroche,  Paul,  Burial-place  of,  I..  34- 
Delavau,  Prefect  of  Police,  and  the  spy 

system,  I.,  274,  275  ;  II..  18 
Delille.   Abbe,   his    lines    on   the    Palais 

Royal,  I.,  167 
DEnfer,   Rue,   I.,  4;    II.,  90 ;   and  the 
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entrance  to  the  Catacombs,  lOl ;  and 
the  residences  of  artists,  106 

D*£nghien,  Due,  Arrest  and  execution 
of,  I.,  59,  60 

Denis,  St.,  Boulevard,  I.,  93 

Denis,  St.,  Church  of,  I.,  7 ;  II.,  94 

Denis,  St.,  Martyrdom  of,  I.,  7 

Denis,  St.,  Necropolis  of,  I.,  98-102 

Denis,  St.,  Porte,  I.,  98 

Denis,  St.,  Rue,  I.,  311,  312 

D*Ennery,  M.  Adolphe,  I.,  93 

D'Epcrnon,  M.,  I.,  34 

D'^pinay,  Mme.,  and  Rousseau,  II.,  285 

Desaugiers,  his  lines  on  the  Palais  Royal, 
I.,  167 

Desault,  Dr.,  attends  the  "  Dauphin  "  in  the 
Temple,  I.,  71 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  plucking  leaves  in 
the  Palais  Royal  gardens,  I.,  2,  48 ;  his 
call  to  arms,  47 ;  and  the  attack  on  the 
Bastille,  51,  109  ;  his  execution,  1 50  ;  as 
a  student,  357 ;  his  pamphlet,  **  La 
Lanterne,''  II.,  30 

D'EtapIes,  Lefevre,  his  Reformation  doc- 
trines, I.,  286 ;  II.,  36 

Deux  Mondes,  Club  des,  I.,  126 

Diana  of  France  and  the  Hdtel  La- 
moignon,  I.,  68,  309 

Diderot,  burial-place,  I.,  159 ;  II.,  246 ; 
early  life  in  Paris,  242 ;  love  afEiiirs,  243 ; 
imprisonment  in  the  Chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes,  244 ;  and  Rousseau,  244 ;  and 
the  *'  Encyclopaedia,"  245  ;  and  Catherine 
II.,  246 

Diocre,  Raimond,  Funeral  in  Notre- Dame 
of,  I.,  13 

Diplomatists  as  agents  for  operatic  cele- 
brities, I.,  74 

Dog-fighting,  I.,  335 

Doge  of  Genoa,  visit  to  Paris,  I.,  3 

Domes  of  Paris,  The,  I.,  5 

Domestic  servants,  II.,  20-23 

Dominicans,  Convent  of,  II.,  238 

Donizetti's  operas,  I.,  135 

Dorval,  Mme.,  at  Porte  Saint-Martin 
Theatre,  I.,  92,  182 

Dramas,  place  where  first  acted,  I.,  2 ;  per- 
formed in  Notre- Dame,  19;  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  88 

Dramatic  censorship,  II.,  181-184 

Dramatic  Critics*  Club,  I.,  103 

Drawing,  School  of,  II.,  106 

Dress  in  Paris,  I.,  lO 

Druot,  H5tel,  II.,  256 

Dubois,  Cardinal,  Anecdote  of,  I.,  II4 ;  II., 
22 

Ducamp,  M.  Maxime,  his  statistics  of 
prisons,  II.,  144 

Duels  :  at  Vincennes,  I.,  591  61-63  ;  in 
the  Place  Royalc,  69,  349 ;  ancient 
compared  with  modern,  345 ;  ancient 
regulations,  346;  judicial,  346;  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  347,  348;  between 
ladies,  349  ;  causes,  349  ;  notable  cases, 
350,  351;  anecdotes,  353,  354;  of 
journalists,  II.,  272,  273 

Dugazon  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  I-»45 

Dumas,  the  eider,  Alexandre,  fights  a  duel 
with  Gaillardet,  I,,  63  ;  his  answers  to  a 
judge,  63  ;  performance  of  his  AntonVy 
181,  182 


Dumouriez  and  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  I.,  60 

Dupin,  M.,  farmer-general,  and  the  H&tel 
Lambert,  I.,  291 

Duplessis,  Marie,  and  the  Dame  aux 
CanUlsaSy  1.,  130 ;  her  death,  131 

Dupuis,  the  actor,  I.,  84 

Dupuytren,  Dr.,  and  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  I.,  90,  91 ;  II.,  250 

Duval,  Alexander,  I.,  177 

Duveyrier,  dramatist,  I.,  119;  his  im- 
prisonment, 120 


£cole  Militaire,  I.,  230 

Edgeworth,  Abbe,  his  account  of  the  last 
moments  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
I.,  146-150 ;  his  account  of  his  flight 
from  Paris,  &c.,  II.,  298-300 ;  letter 
from  Louis  XVIII.,  301,  302 ;  fidelity 
to  the  royal  family  and  his  death, 
302 

Edict  of  Nantes,  its  concessions,  II.,  41 ; 
its  revocation,  I.,  3  ;  II.,  ^2 

Education,  II.,  44-53 

£^galite,  Philippe,  his  execution,  I.,  150 ; 
voting  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
151 ;  II.,  234 ;  and  the  Palais  Royal,  I., 
166  ;  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  162 

Eiffel  Tower,  The,  I.,  238,  239 

Electric  cafes,  I.,  108 

Eloi,  St.,  Church  of,  I.,  284 

£:iysee  Palace,  I.,  218,  219 

Emigration,  The,  II.,  295-303 

Empereur  Joseph,  Hdtel,  II.,  109 

"Encyclopaedia,"  The,  consigned  to  the 
Bastille  by  Louts  XV.,  I.,  55, 125 ;  and 
Diderot,  II.,  245 

Enfantin,  Le  Pere,  head  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  I.,  119;  his  prosecution  and 
imprisonment,  I20 ;  his  memoirs,  290 

English  in  Paris,  The  :  a  picture  in  Punchy 
II.,  9;  contrasted  with  the  French  in 
London,  10 ;  traits  drawn  by  M.  Le- 
moinne,  10,  ll ;  manners  of  ladies,  11 ; 
interest  in  religious  matters,  li ;  dress 
of  women,  12 
I   English  dining-places  and  hotels  in  Paris 

I.,  123 
Epileptics,  Treatment  of,  II.,  214 

Escapes  of  prisoners,  II.,  141,  142 
£tienne,    Robert,    his    editions     of     the 

Scriptures,  II.,  178,  179 
Istienne-du-Mont,  St.,  Church  of,  II.,  66 
Eugene  III.,  Pope,  and  the  dispute  at  the 

church  of  Saint-Genevieve,  II.,  59 
Eugene,  du  Prince,  Boulevard,  I.,  302 
Eustace,  St.,  Church  of,  I.,  5,  314,  315 
Executioner    of    Lyons,    The,    and    the 

slaughter  of  Huguenots,  I.,  27 
Executioner,  Public  :  salary  and  dress,  I., 
39«  33^  «  ^^  ^^^  theatre,  88;  in  early 
times,  330 ;  perquisites,  330, 331 ;  *'  Mon- 
sieur de  Paris,"  331 ;  beheading  dum- 
mies, 331  ;  sometimes  physicians,  332 ; 
incident  of  Victor  of  Nimcs,  332 
Executions  outside   La  Roquctte  prison, 

n.,  134 
Exhibitions,  Universal,  I.,  224,  236-239 
Eyck,   Van,   Picture    at    the    Palais    de 
Justice  by.  I.,  256 


Fabroni,  the  magician,  I.,  17 

Fagon,  Dr.,  and  his  administration  of  the 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  II.,  147 
Fairs,  II.,  308 

Famines  in  Paris,  I.,  3 ;  II.,  311,  313 
Fargeau,  Lepelletier  St.,  his  assassination, 

n.t  234 
Farmers-General,  The,  I.,  7 

Favart,  Charles  Simon,  and  his  perform- 
ances before  the  army,  I.,  118 

Favart,  Mme.,  and  the  Salle  Favart,  I., 
117;  and  Marshal  Saxe,  118 

Feast  of  Reason,  I.,  15 

Fencing  schools,  II.,  257-259 

Ferier,  Jean,  a  leader  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots,  I.,  27 

Ferrieres,  Chiteau  of  Baron  de  Roth- 
schild at,  I.,  339 

Fersen,  Count  de,  and  the  flight  of  Louis 
XVI.,  I.,  211 

FeuillanU,  I.,  162 

Fieschi,  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe,  I.,  76-78;  II.,  112-114;  guil- 
lotined, I.,  79  ;  his  mistress  exhibited  at 
a  caf^,  83 

Filles  de  la  Mere-Dieu,  Les,  Convent  of, 

n.,  139 

Fine  Arts,  School  of,  II.,  175,  176 

Fiorentino,  Paolo,  his  duel  with  Achard, 
I.,  61 

Fire  Brigade,  its  organisation,  I.,  270 

Fire-arms  in  the  Artillery  Museum,  II., 
87.88 

Fireworks,  Duke  of  Berri  alarmed  by,  I., 
144,  145  ;  accident  at  a  display  of,  146 

Flamel,  Nicholas,  librarian  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  I.,  283  ;  his  house,  II.,  158 

Flesselles,  De,  Provost  of  Paris,  I.,  48, 

243 
Flollo  and  his  duel  with  King  Arthur,  I., 

277 

Flower-girls,  II.,  7 

Flower-market,  in  the  Place  de  la  Repub- 
lique,  I.,  84 ;  in  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine, 142 ;  in  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice, 

173 
Folies  Dramatiques  Theatre,  I.,  85 

Folies  Saint-Germain  Theatre,  II.,  89 

Fontaine,  La,  and  his  mock  duel,  I.,  354 

Food,  Supply  of,  II.,  310-315 

Footman,  A  speculative,  I.,  295 

Force,  Caumont  de  la,  attempts  to  bribe 

assassins  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  I., 

26  ;  and  the  grocer's  shop,  295 
Force,  Lit,  prison,  and  recalcitrant  actresses, 

I.,  56,  58;  II.,  210 
Fort  ri^v^que,  I.,  56 
Fortifications   of  Paris,   planned    by   M. 

Thiers,  I.,  7,  8 ;   their  arming  in   1870,. 

II..  348 

Fortress  of  John  the  Fearless,  I.,  318 

Fortunatus,  Venantius,  and  the  glass  win- 
dows of  Notre- Dame,  I..  14 

Fouche  and  his  spy  system,  I.,  274;  II., 
18 

Fould,  M.  Achille,  I.,  192 

Foundlings,  Home  for,  II.,  102 

Fountain,  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique, 
I.,  84 ;  of  the  Innocents,  312 

Fouquet,  Superintendent  of  Finances,  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille,  I.,  47 
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Foy,  Cafe,  I.,  109,  110 

Fragonard,  artist,  decorates  the  Temple  of 

Terpsichore,  I.,  128 
Fran^ais,  Theatre,  I.,  ll,  44-46,  ill 
Francis  I.,  Cost  of  obsequies  of,  I.,  98; 
his  dislike  of  printed  books,   187 ;   his 
coliectioQ  of  MSS.,  189 ;  and  the  Louvre, 
195  ;  and  the  Chateau  de  Madrid,  222  ; 
lays  first  stone  of  the  Hdtel  de  V'ille, 
242 ;    and  the  burning  of  Protestants, 
287  ;  secret  rendezvous,  II.,  158 
F'rancis  II.,  and  the  Louvre,  I.,  195 ;  and 

the  persecution  of  Protestants,  II.,  38 
Franconi   takes  over  Astley's  Circus   in 

Paris,  I.,  74 
FVancs-tireurs,  I.,  66  ;  II.,  351,  352 
Frascati's  gambling-house,  I.,  104-106 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  importance 
of  Paris  as  a  capital,  I.,  i ;   and  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  36 
F'rench  in  London,  The,  II.,  10 
Freron  on  the  luxurious  life  of  dramatic 

authors,  I.,  175 
F*rescoes  in  the  church  of  Saint-Eustache, 

Frogs,  Eating,  II.,  167,  168 

Fulton,  Robert,  and   his  panoramas,   I., 

103 
Funerals,  Royal,  I.,  98- 102,  314  ;  II.,  94. 

99 
F'umiture  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  82 


Gabriel,  architect  for  the  completion  of 

the  Louvre,  I.,  199 
Gaillardet,  M.,  fights  a  duel  with  Alexandre 

Duiuas  the  elder,  I.,  63 
Gaiete  Theatre,  I.,  302,  303 
Gaiety,  National,   II.,  24;  anecdotes  of, 

24.27 
Gambetta,  his  monument,  I.,  217 
Gambling,  at  the  gambling-house  of  Fras- 

cati,  I.,  104-106 ;  at  the  Palais  Royal,i67 
Garamond,  Claude,  II.,  178 
Gardens,  of  Frascati's  gambling-house,  I., 

106  ;  of  the  Luxemburg,  II.,  130 
Gamier,  Charles,  architect  of  the   New 

Opera,  I.,  138 
Gassendi,  his  burial-place,  I.,  299 
Gautier,  Theophile,  his  residence,  I.,  291 
Gavaudin,    Mile.,    opera-singer,    sent    to 

prison,  I.,  58 
General    Post  Office,  and    Lavalette,  I., 

318-321 ;    adoption   and  circulation    of 

postcards,  322  ;  organisation,  321,  322 
Genevieve,  Ste.,  Church  of,  I.,  lO ;  II.,  59, 

62  ;  Hill  of,  I.,  3,  10 ;  jest  of  the  Abbe 

of,  I.,  99 
Genius  and  madness,  II.,  211 
Georges,    Mile.,  at    Porte    Saint-Martin 

Theatre,  I.,  92 
Geoffroy  Lasnier,  Rue,  I.,  290 
Gerard,   the    assassin    of   the    Prince  of 

Orange,  L,  79      , 
Germain,  St.,  Market  of,  II.,  171 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  St,  Church  of;  and 

the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  I.,  2, 

22,  26  ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de 

Joyeuse  and  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  27  ; 

and  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick,  II.,  29 


Grermain-des-Pres,  St,  Church  of,  I.,  7 ; 
antiquity  and  origin,  II.,  170 ;  history, 
170,  171  ;  monastery  attached  to  it,  171 

Gibbet,  The,  II.,  315 

Girardin,  De,  kills  Armand  Carrel  in  a 
duel,  I.,  62 ;  visits  Carrel's  grave,  63, 

352 
Girls  corrupted  at  St.  Lazare,  II.,  144 
Girondists,  Hall  of  the,  I.,  263 
Gluck,  his  arrival  in  Paris,  I.,  135 
Gobelins,  The :  origin,  II.,  225 ;  articles 
produced,  and  the  directors,  226;  tapestry, 
226-228 ;  and  M.  Chevreuil,  228  ;  master- 
pieces, 228 
Good  Shepherd,  Convent  of  the,  II.,  102 
Gordon,    Mme.,  and    Louis    Napoleon's 

Strasburg  expedition,  I.,  95 
Gdritz,  Bourbons  buried  at,  I.,  lOO ;  II., 

97 
Goujon,Jean,  sculptor  of  the  Louvre,  I., 

195.  310,  312 

Gounod's  operas,  I.,  138 

Government  offices,  II.,  237 

Grand  Cercle,  The,  I.,  ill 

Grand  Ch&telet,  The,  I.,  291,  292 

Grand  Prix,  I.,  226 

Grandjean,  surgeon  to  Louis  XVI.,  I.,  72 

Granier,  Mile.  Jeanne,  I.,  93 

Graveron,  Mme.  de,  her  execution,  I.,  287 

Greasy  pole.  Climbing  the,  L,  226 

Grenier-sur-l'eau,  Rue,  I.,  291 

Gribeauval,  General  de,  creator  of  modern 
artillery.  II.,  83 

Grimm  on  the  first  performances  of  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro^  I.,  44;  and  Diderot, 
II.,  245,  246 

Gros-Chenet,  Rue  du,  place  of  burning  for 
sorcerers,  I.,  3 

**  Guardian  Angels,**  II.,  260 

Guen^gaud  Theatre,  I.,  174 

Guilds,  I.,  300,  301 

Guillotine :  its  introduction,  I.,  4,  327  ;  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  146;  its 
victims  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  150 ; 
its  inventor,  327  ;  subject  of  a  song, 
328 ;  and  Dr.  Louis,  328,  329 ;  its  first 
victims,  329;  various  sites,  329;  as  a 
toy,  329 ;  improvements,  330 ;  the  exe- 
cutioner, 330-332  ;  burial-place  of  vic- 
tims, 333  ;  shed  where  first  experiments 
were  made,  II.,  108 

Guimard,  Madeleine,  mass  at  Notre- Dame 
for  her  broken  arm,  I.,  19 ;  and  the  fire 
at  Porte  Saint- Martin  Opera  House,  86; 
her  Temple  of  Terpsichore,  127 

Guise,  Duke  of,  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  I.,  22,  26 ;  and  the  mur- 
der of  Coligny,  24 

Guise  and  Coligny,  Quarrels  between  the 
houses  of,  I.,  349 

Guttenberg,  Statue  of,  I.,  307 

Gymnase  Theatre :  opened  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  I., 
103 ;  notable  productions,  103 


Hackney  coaches,  I.,  262 ;    II.,  I,  2,  30, 

31 
Halles,  The,  site  of,  I.,  2 

Handel  and  the  overtures  of  De  Maurepas 

for  performances  in  Paris,  I.,  74 


Hanging  for  felony,  I.,  327 

Haussmann,  Baron,  restores  the  Muse< 
Camavalet,  I.,  67,  310 

Hawkers  of  books,  I.,  125 

Haye,  M.  de  la,  and  the  H6tel  Lambert, 
I.,  291 

Heart  of  St  Louis,  The,  I.,  102 

Hearts  of  Kings,  Preservation  of,  I.,  102 ; 
II.,  91 

Heaume,  H6tel  du,  I.,  315 

Hubert,  M.,  and  the  Opera  under  the  Re- 
public, I.,  88 

"  Hedge  Schools,"  I.,  287 

Heine,  Heinrich,  I.,  i ;  his  letters  00 
Paris  and  other  works,  1 1.,  292 ;  his 
satire,  293 ;  on  Victor  Hugo  and 
Rothschild,  294. 

Henri,  the  historian,  burial-place,  I.,  299 

Henriot,  M.,  and  the  Opera  under  the  Re- 
public, I.,  88 

Henry  II.  mortally  wounded  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine,  I.,  2,  68 ;  and  his  libraiy, 
190 ;  and  the  Louvre,  195 ;  his  Protestant 
victims,  286;  II.,  38;    and  duelling,  I., 

347 
Henry  III.,  name  erased  from  the  prayers 

of  the  Church,  I.,  16 ;  and  the  marriage 

of  Due  de  Joyeuse    and    Margaret  of 

Lorraine,  27,  28 ;    lays  first   stone  of 

Pont-Neuf,  30  ;  his  murder  by  Jacques 

Clement,  76 

Henry  IV.,  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  I.. 
3,  31 ;  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  when 
Prince  of  B<^arn,  22 ;  and  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  31 ;  character  and  ^ssassinatioo 
^^^  3^f  34  \  ^^  monument  destroyed  and 
afterwards  re-erected,  35  ;  his  burial- 
place,  100 ;  and  duelling,  349 

Henry  VI.  of  England  crowned  King  of 
France  in  Notre-Dame,  L,  15 

Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince,  and  Mile. 
Contat,  I.,  36 

Heralds,  their  proclamations  in  ancient 
times,  I.,  3 

Hermits  of  Saint- William,  I.,  306 

Hernani^  its  first  production,  I.,  l79-l8l 

H^rouard,  Dr.,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
II.,  147 

Hilaire,  Geoffroy  St.,  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  II.,  1 50 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Convent  of  the,  I.,  314 

Homes  and  Retreats  for  the  indigent,  IL, 

331 

Horn,  Count,  I.,  298 

Horse-market  in  the  park  of  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles,  I.,  69 

Hospice  de  la  Reconnaissance,  II.,  331 

Hospital:  (H6tel)  Dieu,  I.,  278-280 ; 
for  incurables,  II.,  195;  for  sick  child- 
ren, 196;  de  la  Charite,  204-206;  La 
Pitic,  206 

Hospitals,  their  admmistration,  I.,  276; 
system,  II.,  193-195  ;  funds,  204 

H6tel :  de  Beauvais,  I.,  283  ;  Camavalet, 
I.,  310;  II.,  160 ;  du  Cheval  Blanc,  IL 
108;  Choiseul,  I.,  126;  Cluny,  II.,  73: 
Continental,  I.,  158;  Corneille,  II.,  109; 
Drouet,  256 ;  I'Empereur  Joseph,  IL 
109;  du  Heaume,  I.,  315;  Lambert,  L 
291 ;  Lamoignon,  L,  68,  309 ;  St  Lo- 
menie  de  Brienne  et  Loutrec,  IL,  177. 
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237,  238;  St.  Paul,  II.,  158;  de  Ranes, 
II.,  174;  du  Rhin,  I.,  158;  de  Rohan, 
I.,  304;  de  Salm,  II.,  236,  237;  de 
Sens,  I.,  35;  II.,  158;  de  Soissons,  I., 
'^iS;  de  Soubise,  I.,  304;  de  Torpane, 
il.,  160 

H6tel-Dieu:  its  founder,  I.,  278;  its  re- 
building, cost,  accommodation,  &c., 
278;  and  the  Dames  Augustines,  279; 
as  described  by  Mercier,  279,  280 

H6tel  des  Invalides :  arms  seized  by  in- 
surgents, I.,  50 ;  opinion  of  Montes- 
quieu, II.,  185  ;  hiitory,  185,  186 ;  edict 
of  Henry  IV.,  186;  the  edict  of  1870* 
186;  and  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  187  ;  visit  of  Peter  the 
Great,  188 ;  joices  of  the  inmates,  188, 
189  ;  Napoleon  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  190 ;  charac- 
teristics of  the  pensioners,  190,  191 ; 
triumphal  battery  and  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
192 

H6tel  de  Ville :  its  history,  I.,  242-249 ; 
destroyed  by  the  Commune,  242 ;  II., 
359;  attack  of  1830,  I.,  244;  balls  and 
entertainments,  247 ;  reconstructed,  247 ; 
and  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs,  248,  249 ;  and  the  administration 
of  hospitals,  276 

Houssaye,  Ars^ne,  and  the  Academie 
Fran9aise,  I.,  38 

Huberti,  Mme.  St.,  I.,  135,  322-324;  her 
assassination,  325,  326 

Hugo,  Victor,  and  the  tower  of  Saint- 
Jacques-de-la- Boucherie,  I.,  5;  and 
Marion  de  Lorme,  69;  first  production 
of  his  Hernani^  179-181 ;  his  dramatic 
works,  181 ;  recites  his  first  poems  at 
the  Arsenal  Library,  290 ;  and  the 
Tower  of  Vertbois,  302 ;  his  remains 
deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  II.,  64; 
childhood,  90;  and  Lemattre  at  the 
Bonne  Nouvelle  Bazaar,  I.,  103 

Huguenots :  fired  upon  by  Charles  IX., 
I.,  2;  II.,  40*,  number  massacred 
throughout  France,  I.,  27  ;  continued 
persecution,  II.,  41,  42.  (See  also 
Protestants) 

Hulin     takes    charge    of     De    Launay, 
Governor  of  the  Bastille,  I.,  51 
Hymen,  Temple  of,"  I.,  299 

Hypnotism  and  the  cure  of  madness,  II., 
211 
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Idiots,  Treatment  of,  II.,  214 

Immorality,  Laws  against,  II.,  143 

Imperial  Club,  I.,  140 

Imperial  Theatre  of  the  ChUtelet,  I.,  76 

Industrial  Exhibitions,  I.,  236 

Industrial  system,  I.,  236 

Infanta  of  Spain  and  \i<^xfianciy  I.,  197 

Inquisition,  The,  and  the  Waldenses,  I., 

42 

Institute  of  Paris,  I.,  lO ;  its  academies, 
37»  38;  II.»  288;  opinion  of  Renan,  53, 
54  ;  unique  character  and  objects  of  its 
projectors,  53,  54  ;  constitution,  54,  55  ; 
library,  55,  290 ;  reconstitution  by  the 
National  Convention,  290 

Institution  Ste.  Perine,  II.,  331 

48 


Insurrection  against  Julius  Cae^r,  I.,  6 ; 

of  June,  1832,  against  Louis  Philippe, 

93,  94  ;  II.,  247-249 
"  Internationale,"  The,  II.,  355 
Isabelle,    Princess,    and    the    Abbey    of 

Longchamp,  I.,  219 
Island  of  Saint-Louis,  I.,  291 
Italian   actors  invited  to  Paris  by  Henri 

III.,  and  afterwards  expelled,  I.,  115-117 
Italian  children,  Trade  in,  II.,  328-330 
Italian    prisoner    declines    to    leave    the 

Bastille,  I.,  99 
Italiens,  Boulevard  des,  I.,  II,  43,  115-127 
Italiens,  Th^tre  des,  I.,  117 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  torturing  criminals, 

I.,  18 
Ivories  in  the  Hdtet  Cluny,  IL,  77 


Jacobin  Club,  I.,  162-165 

Jacobins :  monastery,  I.,  161 ;  their  prin- 
ciples, 162  ;  Chateaubriand  s  opinion  of 
them,  163 ;  and  M.  I'Abb^  Maury,  163, 
164 ;  Michelet's  opinion,  162 

Jacques-la- Boucherie,  St,    Tower  of,   I., 

283 
Jacques  aux  Pelerins,  St,  Asylum  of,  I., 

314 
Janin,  Jules,  I.,   lO ;  at  the  Cafe  Riche, 

122  ;  his  satirical  novel,  335 

Jansenists  in  the  Bastille,  I.,  46 

Jardin  des  Plantes :  popularity,  origin- 
ators, first  design,  and  the  administration 
of  Fagon,  II.,  147;  under  Bufifon,  148, 
149 ;  at  the  Revolution,  149 ;  exten- 
sions, 149,  150 ;  enthusiasm  of  travellers 
and  professors,  150 ;  general  arrange- 
ment, 150-154 ;  menagerie,  152  ;  wax- 
work collection,  153 ;  busts  and  masks 
of  famous  men,  154 

Jamac,  his  duel  with  Chateigneraie,  I.,  347 

Jarnac,  Battle  of,  I.,  22 

Jena  Bridge,  II.,  33 

Jensac,  De,  his  duel  with  two  adversaries, 

Im  347,  348 
Jerome,  Prince,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  I., 

168 
Jesuits  and  prisoners  in  the  Bastille,  I., 

99;  and  the  Church  of  St  Louis  and 

St.  Paul,  284 ;  and  the  University,  II., 

46 
Jews,  roasted  at  la  Maubuee,  I.,  3 ;  during 

the  Crusades,  II.,  62 
Joan  of  Arc,  unpopularity  with  Parisians, 

L,  2,  159  ;  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  her 

execution,  159 ;  denounced  by  a  monk, 

159,   160 ;    personated,   160 ;    and    the 

Sorbonne,  II.,  50 
Jockey  Club,  I.,  ill,  139 
John  the  Fearless,  and  the  assassination  of 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  II.,  158 
Jonathan,  the  Jew,  Legend  of,  I.,  304 
Joseph,  Father,  and  the  spy  system,  I.,  272 
Josephine,    Empress,   her    coronation    at 

Notre- Dame,  I.,  21 
Jouflfroi  Passage,  I.,  11 1 
Journal  of  Hetiry  II I.^  and  the  talisman 

of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  I.,  16 
Journalists,  Leading,  II.,  270-273 
Joyeuse,  Due  de.  Marriage  of,  I.,  27 
Jugglers,  II.,  327 


Julian,  Emperor,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 

Lutetia,  I.,  7 
Julien,  Saint,  Assassination  of,  i.,  35 
Julius  Caesar,  Insurrection  against,  I.,  6 
JuUien  at  the  Cafe  Turc,  I.,  80 
Just,  Saint,  his  execution,  I.,  151 

Kaufmann,  Angelica,  I.,  298 

Kings,  Hearts   of,  their  preservation,   I., 

102  ;  II.,  91 
Kirburg,  Prince  Frederic  John  Otho  von 

Salm,  his  palace  and  his  execution,  II., 

236 

Labienus,  and  the  insurrection  against 
Julius  Caesar,  I.,  6 

Labour,  Compulsory,  in  prisons,  II.,  146 

Lac^p^e,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  II., 
150 

Lackeys,  II.,  20,  22 

Lacroix,  Paul,  librarian  at  the  Arsenal,  I., 
290 

Ladies'-maids,  II.,  22 

Lafayette,  General,  I.,  94  ;  and  the  flight 
of  Louis  XVI.,  211 ;  at  the  national 
celebration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
232  ;  place  of  burial,  333  ;  and  the  mob 
at  Versailles,  II.,  346,  347 ;  and  the 
Breton  Club,  I.,  162 

Laffitte,  M.,  I.,  94;  and  the  story  of  the 
pin,  336 ;  and  the  story  of  his  loan  to  a 
gamester,  336, 337 ;  Minister  of  Finance 
and  President  of  the' Council,  337 

Lallemand,  the  student.  Death  of,  I.,  358, 

359 
Lally-Tollendal,  Execution  of,  I.,  47,  282 

Lamalle,  Execution  of,  I.,  17 

Lamarck,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  II., 

150 

Lamarque,  General,  Funeral  of,  and  the 
Republican  insurrection,  I.,  94 

Lamartine  and  the  mob,  I.,  244 

Lamballe,  Princesse  de,  I.,  313 

Lambert,  H6tel,  I.,  219 

Lameth  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  162 

Lamotte,  Countess,  and  the  "  af&ir  of  the 
diamond  necklace,"  II.,  345 

Lamoignon  Hdtel,  its  former  and  present 
occupants,  I.,  68 

Lamoureux,  M.,  I.,  76 
,  L'Arbre,  Rue  de,  L,  4,  327 

Larive,  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  I.,  45 

Lasource  condemned  to  death,  I.,  151 

Lassay,  Marchioness  de,  II.,  210 

Lassus,  M.,  and  Notre-Dame,  I.,  14 

Latournelle  Bridge,  II.,  34 

Latude,  Story  of,  II.,  214-218;  his  libera- 
tion from  the  Bastille,  I.,  50 

Launay,  M.,  and  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
on  the  Venddme  Column,  I.,  156 

Launay,  De,  and  his  defence  of  the  Bas- 
tille, I.,  50,  51 

Lavalette,  M.  de :  early  life  and  connec- 
tion with  the  post  office,  I.,  318  ;  arrested 
for  high  treason,  and  saved  from  death 
by  his  wife,  318-320 

Law,  John  Lauriston,  his  financial  specula- 
tions in  Paris,  I.,  294,  295  ;  his  work  for 
France,  and  his  pictorial  advertisements, 
296, 297 ;  his  emigration  scheme,  II.,  325 
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Law,  Changes  in  the,  I.,  253,  254 
Lawlessness  of  Parisians  in  ancient  times, 

I.,  3  ;  II.,  to 
Lazare,    St.,    Prison,    I.,    64;  II.,   131 ; 
formerly  a  leper  hospital,  142 ;  under 
the  canons  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  142 ;  becomes  a  house  of 
correction,  and  is  sacked  during  famine, 
142;    and  Andre  Chenier,  142;    vast- 
ness,  142  ;  inmates,  143 
Learning  under  the  Convention,  I.,  90 
Lcbrun,  the  painter,  and  the  Louvre,  I., 

198 
Lecouvreur,  Adrienne,  Supposed  poisoning 
of,  I.,  3,  182,  183  ;  burial  of,  58,  183  ; 

»..  175 
Legion  of  Honour,  Palace  of  the,  II.,  237 

Legislative  Assembly  of  179X,  II.,  233 

Legouv^,  M.,  on  the  art  of  fencing,  II., 

257,  258 
Legris,  Jacques,  Case  of,  and  judicial  duels, 

Im  346 
Legros,  Mme.,  and  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 

Latude,  II.,  214,  217,  218 
Lemaftre,  Fr^d^ric,  in  Robert  Macair$^ 

1.,   85  ;    in    the  Auberge  des  AdritSy 

86  ;  at  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre,  92  ; 

at  the  TheAtre  des  Varietes,  104 ;  and 

Victor  Hugo  at  the  Honne  Nouvelle 

Bazaar,  103 
Lemoinne,  M.,  on  the  English  in  Paris, 

II.,  1012 
Lenclos,  Ninon  de,  and  her  rooms  in  the 

Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  I. ,  67 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Abb^,  employed  as  a 

spy  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Prince  Eugene, 

I..  275 
Leo,  M.  Andre,  on  Americans  in  Paris, 

II.,  12-15 
Leopold,  M.,  and  the  Folies  Dramatiques 

Theatre,  I.,  85 
L'Epee,  Abbe  de,  founder  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution,  II.,  89,  90,  199,  202  ; 

his  monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch, 

203 
Lepers,  Proclamation    for  extermination 

of,    I.,  3 ;    asylum  for,  219 ;    shut  off 

in  churches,  267  ;    at  St.  Lazare,  II., 

142 
Lescot,  Pierre,  architect  of  the  Louvre,  I., 

195  ;  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents, 

312 
Lesueur,   his    picture    of   an  incident  in 

Notre- Dame,  I.,  14 
L'£toile,  Arc  de,  I.,  58 
Lettres  de  Cachet^  I.,  50,  63  ;  and  opera- 
singers,  89,   99 ;    and  the  spy  system, 

273;  n.,  17 

Leu-Saint-Gilles,  St.,  Church  of,  I.,  312- 

L'^vdquc,  Fort,  State  prison,  I.,  56 
Lezardiere,  Baron,  and  Abb^  Edgeworth, 

II.,  298 
L'H6pitai,  Marshal  de,  and  his  marriage, 

I-,  322 
Liancourt,  Due  de,  and  Louis  XVI.  after 

the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  I.,  52 
Librairie  Nouvelle,  I.,  123,  124 
Libraries,    Circulating,    I.,    123 ;     public, 

1 87-191 
Library,  National,  I.,  86,  87,  187,  189-191 ; 


Arsenal,  290 ;  in  the  Hdtel  de  Pimodan, 
291;  of  the  Institute,  II.,  55;  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  65,  66;  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  167 

Lighting  of  Paris,  II.,  28 

LlledelaCiU,  I.,  6,  249 

L'illustre  Theatre,  II.,  291 

Littoral  re.  Cafe,  I.,  107,  108 

Liszt,  Abbe,  I.,  315 

Locke  interests  himself  in  an  opera-singer, 

1m  74 
Lombards,  College  and  chapel  of  the,  II., 

71 

Lomenie  de  Brienne  et  Loutrec,  Hdtel, 
II.,  177,  237,  238 

London  contrasted  with  Paris,  I.,  9 

Longchamp,  Abbey  of,  I.,  219-221 ;  pro- 
menade, 221 

L'Opera,  Place  de,  I.,  133 

Loriquet,  Father,  as  an  historian,  II.,  250, 

251 
Lorme,  Marion  de,  and  her  residence  in 

the  Place  Royale,  I.,  69 

L'Orme,  Philibert  de,  and  the  church  of 
Saint  Eusuce,  I.,  5 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  de,  and  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  I.,  22 

Losme,  De,  major  of  the  Bastille,  I.,  52 

Louis  VI.  and  the  right  of  clergy  to  fight 
duels,  I.,  346 

Louis  VII.,  his  offence  against  the  Chapter 
of  Notre  Dame,  I.,  12,  13 ;  and  the 
lepers,  II.,  142 

Louis  IX.  and  the  Louvre,  I.,  194 

Louis  XI.  borrowing  a  book  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  I.,  13  ;  his  corona- 
tion, 314 

Louis  XII.,  his  library,  I.,  187 

Louis  XIII.,  bis  statue  erected  by  Riche- 
lieu, I.,  69,  70 ;  his  funeral,  99 ;  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  166;  and  the  Royal 
Printing  Office,  307  ;  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  II.,  147 ;  and  Versailles,  338 

Louis  XIV.,  Statue  of,  I.,  2 ;  proscribes 
Gothic  architecture,  5 ;  and  the  burial 
of  Moliere,  58,  11 1 ;  and  opera-singers, 
89;  his  funeral,  99;  II.,  94 ;  and  the 
Italian  actors,  I.,  117 ;  and  the  licence 
for  masked  balls,  139 ;  presents  the 
Palais  Royal  to  Philip  of  Orleans,  166 ; 
and  the  Louvre,  197-199 ;  his  collection 
of  pictures,  201,  202 ;  and  duelling, 
350 ;  and  disabled  soldiers,  II.,  187 ; 
and  Versailles,  338 

Louis  XV.  consigns  the  Encyclopaedia  to 
the  Bastille,  L,  55  ;  stabbed  by  Damiens, 
76 ;  his  conduct  compared  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  91 ;  his  funeral,  99 ; 
II.,  95  ;  and  the  Madeleine,  I.,  142;  his 
statue,  143,  144;  and  the  Comedie 
Fran^ise,  175  ;  and  the  Royal  Military 
School,  229;  founds  the  Church  of 
Sainte-Genevifeve,  II.,  62  ;  and  the  beg- 
gars, 326 

Louis  XVI.  confined  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple,  I.,  2,  70 ;  after  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille,  52 ;  his  mild  government, 
55 ;  flight  from  Paris,  87,  211  ;  reputed 
burial-place,  lOO ;  his  execution,  14O, 
147-150  ;  brought  back  to  the  Tuilerics, 
214;  and  the  celebration  in  the  Champ 


de  Mars,  231,  232;  his  trial,  II.,  234; 
and  Versailles,  345 

Louis  XVII.,  his  life  in  the  Temple  and 
death,  I.,  70 ;  the  supposition  that  be 
escaped  from  the  Temple  and  lived  till 
1872,  70,  71 ;  his  reputed  burial-place, 
100 

Louis  XVIII.  inaugurates  the  new  statue 
of  Henry  IV.,  I.,  35 ;  and  the  burial  of 
Mile.  Raucourt,  58 ;  and  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  90;  obsequies  of, 
II.,  96,  99;  and  the  Madeleine,  I.,  142; 
and  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  204; 
and  the  dungeon  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
263;  and  Lavalette,  318,  320 ;  and  the 
Abb6  Edgeworth,  II.,  302 

Louis  Napoleon,  Prince,  his  \yio  attempts 
to  secure  the  throne,  I.,  95-97:  II., 
116-123  ;  his  trial  at  the  Luxemburg, 
123,  124.     (See  also  Napoleon  III.) 

Louis-Philippe :  abdication  and  flight,  U 
2,  3  ;  fortifications  constructed  under,  7 ; 
lays  first  stone  of  the  monument  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  59 ;  military  glories 
of  his  reign,  75 ;  Fieschi  s  attempt  up(» 
his  life,  76-79;  II.,  112-114:  his  sang- 
froid^ I.,  78;  insurrection  of  June,  1832, 
against  him,  93,  94 ;  his  burial-place, 
100 ;  unveils  the  new  statue  of  Napoleoa 
on  the  Venddme  Column,  156 ;  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  167,  168 ;  and  the  £lysee 
Palace,  218 ;  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
225 ;  and  Talleyrand,  IL,  241 

Louis-Philippe  Bridge,  II.,  34 

Louis,  Dr.,  and  the  guillotine,  I.,  328,  329 

Louis  le  Gros  and  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
L,  250 

Louis,  St :  funeral.  I.,  98 ;  preservation 
of  his  heart,  102  ;  II.,  91 ;  effigy  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  I.,  260  ;  and  Blanche 
de  Castille,  I.,  267 

Louis,  St.,  Bridge,  I.,  34 

Louis,  St,  Island  of,  II.,  34 

Louis,  St,  and  St  Paul,  Church  of,  and  a 
picture  by  Eugene  Delacroix,  I.,  284 

Louvel,  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  I.» 
90,  91 ;  his  trial,  II.,  1 14- 116 

Lovat,  Lord,  Decapitation  of,  and  George 
Selwyn,  I.,  18 

Louviers,  Island  of,  II.,  34 

Louvre,  The :  origin,  I.,  193 ;  recon- 
structed by  Philip  Augustus,  194;  the 
Tower,  194;  additions  made  by  Louis 
IX.  and  Charles  X.,  194;  historical 
events,  194,  195 ;  its  architect  and  alter- 
ations by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  195; 
royal  residents,  196,  197;  extensions 
under  Louis  XIV.,  198 ;  its  picture- 
gallery,  199,  201-206 ;  completed  by 
Napoleon  III.,  200 

Lucas,  Hippolyte,  librarian  at  the  Arsenal, 
I.,  290 

Lulli's  operas,  I.,  127,  135 

Lunatic  asylums,  II.,  207-214,  223-225 

Lunatics,  Prison  for,  I.,  63 ;  their  treat- 
ment at  various  periods,  207.  208; 
number  in  France,  209 

Lunge,  The  brothers,  I.,  11 1 

Lutetia,  the  Paris  of  the  Romans,  I..  3> 
its  position  and  development,  6  ;  rebuilt 
and  governed  as  a  Roman  town,  6 ;  and 
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the   Emperor  Julian,  7;    governed   by 
bishops,   besieged  by   Franks,  and  in- 
vaded by  Normans,  7  ;  an  island,  7 ;  its 
church  and  palace,  249 ;    and  the  hot 
baths,  II.,  73 
Lutheran  Church,  I.,  304 
Luxemburg  Palace :  I.,  10 ;  its  originator 
and  various  owners,  II.,  ill ;  becomes 
the  Senate  or  Chamber  of  Peers,  112 ; 
celebrated  trials,  1 12 ;  trial  of  Fieschi, 
112-1 14;  trial  of  Louvel,  114-116;  trial 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  1 16-124 ;   and  the 
case  of  Praslin,  124,  129 ;   the  gardens 
and  picture-gallery,  130 
Luxor,  Obelisk  of,  I.,  154 
Lyceum  of  Louis  the  Great,  II.,  59 
Lyons,  Number  of  Huguenots  killed  at, 
I.,  27;    incidents  of   the    massacre  of 
Huguenots,  27 

Machines,  Exhibition  of,  I.,  301,  302 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  II.,  358 
Madeleine,  The,  its  architecture,  I.,  II, 

142  ;  its  history,  decorations,  preachers, 

&c.,  142,  143 
Madeleine,  Boulevard,  I.,  43,  142 
Magic,  Burning  for  the  crime  of,  I.,  15 
Magicians  in  Paris,  I.,  16,  17 ;  patronised 

by  Catherine  de  M<&dicis,  42 
Magloire,  St,  Abbey  of,  I.,  314 
Magny  Restaurant,  II.,  108 
Maintenon,  Mms.  de,  satirised  by  Italian 

actors,  I.,  116;  and  disabled  soldiers, 

II.,  187 ;  and  the  Tsar,  344 
Maison  Dor^e,  La,  I.,  122,  123 
Maison  de  Villas,  II.,  331 
Malesherbes,  M.  de,  and  the  execution  of 

Louis. XVI.,  I.,  147;  his  monument  in 

the  Palais  de  Justice,  258 
Malle  de  Scudery,  novelist,  I.,  299 
Man  in  the  iron  mask,  I.,  284 
Mandelot,   Governor  of  Lyons,  and  the 

massacre  of  Huguenots,  I.,  27 
Maniaut,    Du,    and    Porte    Saint-Martin 

Theatre,  I.,  92 
Mansard,  the  architect,  I.,  67 ;   and  the 

Place  Vend6me,  155  ;  and  the  Val  de 

Grace,  II.,  90 
Manteuffel,  Baron   Ernest  von,  and  Lis 

deux  Pages ^  I.,  36 
Maps,  School  of,  I.,  305 
Maquet,  Auguste,  I.,  303 
Mara,  Mme.,  I.,  135 

Marais,  The,  its  illustrious  residents,  I.,  67 
Marais,  Rue  des,  I.,  3,  67 
Marais,  Theatre  du,  I.,  174  ;  II.,  no 
Marat,  I.,  151 ;   disposal  of  his  remains, 

II.,  106  ;  editor  oi  Ami  du  Peuple^  109. 
Marble  Table,  Theatre  of  the,  I.,  250,  252 
Marcel,  £tienne,  Mayor  of  Paris,  I.,  242  ; 

builds  the  Bastille,  286 
Marcellus,  Bishop,  I.,  14 
Marchaud,      Guillaume,      architect     and 

builder  of  Pont-Neuf,  I.,  31 
Marchc,  Rue  du,  I.,  161 
Marche  des   Innocents,  Rue  du,  Events 

associated  with,  I.,  3 
Margaret    of    Navarre,   Queen,   and    the 

preaching  of  Protestants,  I.,  287  ;  II.,  38 
Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  Marriage  of,  I., 

27 


Marguerite  de  Valois  and  her  lovers.  I., 

35 ;  iIm  159 

Marie  Antoinette  confined  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple,  I.,  2,  70 ;  at  a  notable  perform- 
ance at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Mu- 
sique,  87 ;  insulted  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
87  ;  marriage,  144 ;  her  execution,  150 ; 
carries  her  son  into  the  Assembly,  207  ; 
in  the  Conciergerie,  263 ;  afiair  of  the 
necklace,  307  ;  II.,  345 

Marie  de  MMicis  and  her  belief  in  ma^c, 
I.,  17 ;  and  the  Luxemburg  Palace,  II., 
Ill 

Marie  Bridge,  II.,  34 

Marigny,  Avenue,  I.,  223,  224 

Market :  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  I., 
84  ;  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  142 ; 
Temple,  303,  304 ;  Innocents,  312 ; 
Com,  314,  318;  Fish,  315;  II.,  316; 
Ave  Maria,  I.,  290 ;  of  St  Germain, 
II.,  171 

Markets,  Central,  I.,  314,  315-318;  II., 
166,  167,  315,  316 

Marly,  II.,  339,  340 

Mame,  River,  II.,  287 

Marot,  Cl<iment,  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  I.,  287 ;  II.,  38 

Marriage  of  Due  de  Joyeuse  and  Mar- 
guerite of  Lorraine  at  the  Church  of 
St-Germain-rAuxerrois,  I.,  27 

Marriage  of  Figaro^  I.,  44'46,  179 ;  its 
efifect  on  the  public  mind,  67 

Mars,  Mile.,  I.,  103 ;  in  Hemani^  181, 
183  ;  and  Mile.  Rachel,  298 

Martin,  St,  Boulevard,  I.,  93 

Martin,  St.,  Porte,  I.,  93,  98 

Masked  balls,  I.,  139 

Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  and  the  bell 
of  St-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  I.,  2,  9, 
289 ;  its  authors,  22,  289  ;  preparations, 
23  ;  murder  of  Coligny,  24,  289 

Massenet's  operas,  I.,  138 

Maubuee,  La,  Jews  roasted  at,  I.,  3 

Maurevel    fires  at   Admiral   Coligny,   I., 

23 

Maury,  M.  i'Abb^,  his  oration  in  defence 
of  the  Parliament,  I.,  163,  164 

Mazarin,  and  Count  de  Rochefort  I.,  37  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  opera  into  France, 
74,  116 ;  his  project  for  establishing  a 
college,  II.,  289 

Mazarin  Library,  I.,  191 

Mazarin  Palais,  II.,  288 

Mazas,  Prison  of,  I.,  261  ;  II.,  131 ;  con- 
struction, and  riots  of  first  inmates, 
137  ;  and  the  cellular  system,  137,  138 ; 
sanitation,  regime,  and  administration, 

138 

Medicine,  School  of,  and  practical  school, 
II.,  lOb,  107 

Mendicancy,  II.,  324-330 

M^nilmontant,  I.,  335 

Mercier,  his  description  of  the  Pont-Neuf, 
1-1  36*  37 :  on  the  Academie  Fran^aise, 
37, 38  ;  description  of  public  executioner, 
39 ;  on  the  political  indifference  of 
Parisians,  and  the  mild  government  of 
Louis  XVI.,  54,  55 ;  on  hackney 
coaches,  262 ;  on  the  spy  system,  271, 
272  ;  on  the  H6tel-Dieu,  279-281  ;  on 
the  Mont-de-Piete,  306;    views  on  the 


Sorbonne,  II.,  52,  53;  on  the  Pantheon, 

64 
M(^ry  at  the  Cafe  de  la  R^gence,  I.,  109 

Mery,  St,  Church  of,  I.,  93,  293,  294 

Meyerbeer,  his  Robert  le  Diabie,  I.,  135 

Michelet  on  the  Jacobins,  I.,  162 

Middle  Ages :  curiosities  of  the  period  in 

the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  78;  arms  and 

armour  in  the  Artillery  Museum,  86, 87 ; 

burning  of  lunatics,  207 
Mignard,  the  painter,  I.,  159 
Mignons,    The,  their    contest    with    the 

partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  I.,  69 
Mignot,  Francois  Marie,  I.,  322 
Military  School,  Site  of  old,  I.,  127 
Military  spectacles  in  circuses  and  theatres, 

1.75 
Mille,  Laurent  de,  and  the  assassination 

of  a  banker  in  the  Rue  de  Venise,  I.,  298 

Mineralogy,  Museum  of,  II.,  130 

Ministry  of  Justice,  I.,  158 

Mirabeau :  his  motion  in  the  Assembly  on 
July  8th,  1789,  I.,  47 ;  his  death,  163 ; 
place  of  burial,  II.,  63 ;  letters  from 
the  Bastille  to  "Sophie,"  139,  279; 
early  life,  marriage,  and  imprisonment, 
279;  captivity  at  Vincennes,  and  visit 
to  Prussia,  280 ;  his  "  Secret  History," 
and  **  Prussian  Monarchy,"  2S1;  political 
life,  relations  with  the  Court,  and  his 
death,  282 ;  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  162 

Miraille,  Dominique,  burnt  for  the  crime 
of  magic,  I.,  15 

Miramion,  Madame  Beauhamais  de,  and 
her  house  of  refuge  for  girls,  II.,  138 

Miriitons  Club,  I.,  140 

Miron,  Francois,  his  offering  of  a  silver 
lamp  in  Notre-Dame,  I.,  15 

Molay,  Jacques  de,  burned  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  I.,  3,  276 

M0I6,  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  I.,  45 

Moli^re,  birthplace,  I.,  2,  322 ;  death  and 
burial,  2,  58,  in,  112 ;  residence,  in  ; 
benevolent  act  of  his  widow,  112 ;  his 
borrowing  from  the  Italians,  117 ;  as 
represented  by  Scarron,  173,  174  > 
estrangement  from  Racine,  174  ;  joins  a 
troop  of  wandering  players,  174;  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  290 ;  his  Scottish 
descent,  315  ;  and  the  Val  de  Gr&ce,  II., 

Moliere  Theatre,  I.,  296 

Momus,  Cafe,  I.,  no,  in 

Monastery  of  the  Jacobins,  I.,  161 

Monceau,  Pare,  I.,  344 

Monks  and  duelling,  I.,  346 

Montalivet,  M.  de,  his  interview  with 
Napoleon,  I.,  291 

Montansier,  Mile.,  I.,  86,  183 

Mont-de-Pi^t^,  I.,  305,  306 ;  external  ap- 
pearance, II.,  160 ;  internal  arrange- 
ments, 161 ;  Alfred  Delvau's  description 
of  the  borrowers,  162  ;  its  founder,  163  ; 
description  by  M.  Blaize,  163-166 

Montesquieu  shoots  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
I.,  22  ;  his  interest  in  opera-singers,  74 

Montgomery  kills  Henri  II.  in  a  tourna- 
ment, I.,  68 

Montlhery,  Battle  of,  I.,  43,  144 

Montmartre,  Boulevard,  in  former  times, 
I.,     2,    104.    113;     Butte,    340,    342; 
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Cemetery^  342  ;  observatory,  342  ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  342 ;  and  the 
Frascati  gaming-house,  104- 106 

Montmorency,  Constable  de.  Hotel  built 
by,  I.,  290 

Montpamasse,  its  associations  and  occu- 
pants, H.,  250-253 

Montparnasse  Theatre,  II.,  250 

Monument  to  the  Republic,  I.,  84 

Moralities,  Performance  of,  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  I.,  250 

Moreau,  H^gesippe,  II.,  250,  251 

Morgue,  The,  II.,  34,  35 

Moulins,  Assembly  at,  I.,  22 

Mun,  Comte  de,  II.,  71 

Municipality  of  Paris,  I.,  243 

Murat  and  the  £lysee  Palace,  I.,  218 

Mflrger,  Henri,  I.,  1 10,  342  ;  his  '*  Vie  de 
Boh«mc,"  367 

Murillo,  his  "  Conception  of  the  Virgin,*' 
at  the  Louvre,  I.,  206 

Museum,  Artillery,  II.,  83-88;  Carnavalet, 
I.,  67,  310 ;  Cluny,  II.,  76-82 ;  of  French 
monuments,  II.,  175  ;  of  mineralogy,  II., 
130 ;  des  Thermes,  I.,  314 

Musical  Artists,  Society  of,  I.,  315 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Kegence,  I.,  109 

Mysteries,  Performance  of,  I.,  19,  226, 
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Napoleon  I.  and  his  coronation  in  Notre- 
liame,  I.,  12,  19-21 ;  and  The  Man  of 
Destiny  at  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre, 
92  ;  his  burial-place,  lOO ;  and  opera- 
singers,  135  ;  and  the  Madeleine,  142  ; 
and  the  Column  of  Austerlitz,  155  ;  and 
the  Comedie  F'ran^aise,  178;  at  the 
llllys^e  Palace,  218 ;  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  222 ;  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  r£toile,  224  ;  at  the  Royal  Military 
School,  230 ;  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
283 ;  and  the  Legislative  Body,  II.,  232  ; 
his  nobility,  303 

Napoleon  III.:  his  burial-place,  I.,  lOO; 
II.,  97;  completes  the  Louvre,  I.,  200 ; 
and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  283  ;  birthplace, 
340 ;  and  the  monument  to  Marshal 
Ney,  II.,  106 ;  sends  500  citizens  to 
Sainte-Pelagie,  I4I ;  creation  of  nobles* 
303.     (See  also  Louis  Napoleon) 

Napoleon  III.  Bridge,  II.,  33 

Napoleon  Barracks,  I.,  283 

National  Assembly :  its  heroic  behaviour 
during  the  revolution  of  1789,  I.,  50; 
decrees  the  destruction  of  royal  tombs, 
102  ;  II.,  98  ;  description  of  a  debate,  I., 
163-165 

National  Guard,  their  behaviour  at  the 
insurrection  of  June,  1832,  1.,  94 

National  Library  :  the  danger  of  fire  from 
the  proximity  of  the  Salle  Montansier, 
I.,  86,  87  ;  and  Louis  XL,  187  ;  seques- 
tration of  Scheffer  and  Hanequis'  books, 
187  ;  its  gradual  growth,  189,  190 ;  regu- 
lations, 191 

National  Museum  of  French  Monuments, 
II.,  175 

National  School  of  Mines,  II.,  166 

National  workshops,  II.,  130,  247 


Naundorff,  pretender  to  the  French  throne, 

I.,  70,  71 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  I.,  14O 
Navarre,  Queen  of.  Death  of  the,  I.,  23 
Necker,  Dismissal  of,  I.,  47 ;  bust,  veiled 

with  crape,  carried  through  Paris,  48 
Necklace,  diamond,  Affair  of  the,  II.,  345 
Necropolis  of  Saint- Denis,  Burial  of  kings 
at  the,  I.,  98-102 ;  destruction  of  tombs 
and  mausoleums  by  the   National  As- 
sembly, 102 
Nemours,  Due  de,  his  duel  with  the  Duke 

de  Beaufort,  I.,  350 
Nesle,  Mme.  de,  principal  in  a  duel,  I., 

350 
Nesle,  Tower  of,  II.,  288 

NeufBridge,  II.,  34 

Nevers,  Duke  of,  I.,  23 

New  Opera,  The :  dimensions,  I.,  133  ; 
opening,  cost,  and  number  of  persons 
employed,  138 ;  masked  ball,  139 

New  Year's  gifts,  I.,  113,  114 ;  II.,  22 

New  Vork  Herald^  Office  of  the,  I.,  14O 

Newspapers  suppressed  by  Charles  X., 
1.,  2;  after  the  Revolution,  II.,  180; 
prosecutions  of  1835,  ^^^  •  ^^^  ^^^ 
paper,  270;  leading  newspapers  and 
their  writers,  270-273 

Ney,  Marshal,  and  the  fencing-master,  I., 
350 ;  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
II.,  103,  104;  trial  and  execution,  105. 
106 ;  monument  to  his  memory,  106 

Ntcholas-in-the- Fields,  St.,  Church  of,  I., 
299 

Nobility,  Emigration  of  the,  II.,  295-298 

Nodier,  Charles,  custodian  of  the  Arsenal 
Library,  I.,  290 

Normans,  their  burning  of  a  part  of  Paris, 
I.,  3  ;  invasion  of  Paris,  7 

Notre- Dame,  founding  of,  I.,  3;  Paris 
seen  from  the  towers  of,  4 ;  on  the 
site  of  a  Temple  to  Jupiter,  6,  12,  T4 ; 
coronation  of  Napoleon  in,  12,  19-21 ; 
wand  of  Louis  VII.  deposited  in,  12, 
13  ;  funeral  of  Raimond  Diocre,  13,  14  ; 
formerly  consisting  of  two  edifices,  14 ; 
known  as  the  **  New  Church  "  in  the 
twelfth  century,  14 ;  embellishments 
under  Louis  XIII.,  14;  mutilations  and 
restoration,  14 ;  absolution  of  Raymond 
VII.,  14;  put  to  various  uses,  15; 
coronation  of  Henry  VI.  of  England 
as  King  of  France,  15  ;  panic  caused  by 
robbers,  15 ;  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Reason,  15 ;  executions  in  front  of,  15  ; 
penance  of  Damiens  in  front  of,  17 ; 
mass  for  Madeleine  Guimard's  broken 
arm,  19 ;  dramatic  performances,  19 

Notre- Dame-de-Lorette,  Church  of,  1.,  34O 

Novels,  Price  of,  I.,  124 

Nursing  Institution,  II.,  196 


Obelisk  of  Luxor,  I.,  154 

Observatory,   founding    and    design,    II., 

102  ;  copper  cupola,  102 ;   instruments, 

102,  103 ;  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  in 

the  Avenue,  103 
Observatory  of  Montmartre,  I.,  342 
O'Connell,  his  will  that  his  heart  should 

be  sent  to  Rome,  I.,  102  ;  II.,  91 


Octroi,  The,  L,  7,  48 ;  II.,  318 
Odeon  Theatre,  I.,  10 ;  II.,  no,  291.  2<>2 
Odo  the  F^alconer,  I.,  293 
Old-clothes  dealers,  II.,  260,  261 
Olivier,  Mile.,  in  the  Marriage  of  Fijraro^ 

I.  45 
Omnibuses,  II.,  31 

Op^ra,  The:  described  by  Rousseau.  U 
I34»  135;  I^r.  Bumey*8  opinion,  134; 
rehearsals,  136 ;  first  performances.  138 

Op^ra  Comique,  The,  Marie  Antoinette 
insulted  at,  I.,  87 ;  its  establisbmeot, 
115,  J17 ;  its  operas,  118  ;  destroyed  by 
fire,  118;  its  history,  292 

Opera,  Grand,  its  dimensions  and  com- 
modiousness,  I.,  133 ;  its  inauguratioo, 
138 ;  and  masked  balls,  139 

Opera  House  in  the  Rue  Le  Pelletier, 
destroyed  by  fire,  I.,  127 ;  and  William 
Tell,  138 

Opera  -  singers,  engaged  through  the 
agency  of  diplomatists,  I.,  74:  com- 
pelled to  perform. by  Uttres  de  cackeU 
89;  their  immunities,  89  ;  salaries.  134; 
training,  135  ;  costumes,  322-324 

Op^ra,  National,  formerly  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique,  I.,  87 ;  its  directiin 
under  the  Republic,  87,  88 

Operas,  Composers  of,  at  the  Opera 
Comique  and  the  Academic,  I.,  118 

Orchestra  of  blind  men,  I.,  no 

Organ-grinders,  II.,  327 

Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  Duke  od 
assassinates    the    Duke  of    Burgundy, 

Im2 

Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of. 

(See  ^galite,  Philippe) 
Orleans,   Philip    II.,   Duke  of,    liberates 

prisoners  from  the  Bastille,  L,  99 ;  aod 

the  Palais  Royal,  167 
Oriental  Languages,  School,  IL,  177 
Orsi,  Count,  and  Boulogne  expedition  of 

Louis  Napoleon,  II.,  117-124 
Oyster- women,  II.,  7,  8 


Paix,  Rue  de  la,  I.,  158 

Palace  of  Industry  and  the  Exhibition  of 
1855,  I.,  223,  224 

Palace  of  National  Archives,  I.,  304 

Palais :  Bourbon,  I.,  231,  236 ;  Cardinal, 
306,  307;  de  Justice,  250-260 ;  Maza- 
rin,  288,  289;  Royal,  2,  166-170 ;  des 
Thermes,  II.,  73 

Palais,  du.  Boulevard,  I.,  264,  269 

Palais  Bourbon  :  inappropriateness  of 
name,  II.,  231 ;  construction,  history, 
and  use,  231 ;  and  the  LegislatiN-e  Body, 
231,  236 

Palais  de  Justice :  its  Roman  origin  and 
early  history,  I.,  250,  251 ;  fire  of  1618. 
252 ;  fire  of  1776,  253 ;  reconstructed 
and  enlarged,  253 ;  design,  dimensions, 
tower  and  courts,  254;  stalls  aod 
booths,  grand  staircase,  &c.,  255;  pic- 
ture by  Van  Eyck,  256;  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus,  258  ;  monument  to 
Malesherbes,  258;  the  Golden  Room, 
258  ;  trials  in  the  "  Hall  of  Equity  "and 
the  case  of  Cazotte,  259 ;  Galeric  Saint- 
Louis,   259,  260;    Bureau  of  Judicial 
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Assistance,   260 ;   collection  of  articles 
taken  from  prisoners,  260 
Palais   Royal:    revolutionary  scenes  en- 
acted there,  I.,  2,  169,  170 ;  its  original 
name,  166 ;    presented  to  Louis  XIII. 
by  Richelieu,  166 ;  residence  of  Hen- 
rietta   of    France    and    of    Philip    of 
Orleans,  166;  burning  and  re-erection 
of  theatre,   166;    galleries  turned  into 
shops,  167 ;    place  of  dissipation,  167 ; 
various  owners,  168 ;    Bred    by  Com- 
munards, 168;  II.,  359 
Palais  Royal  Theatre,  I.,  184 
Palissy,  Bernard,  specimens  of  his  work 

in  the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  79 
Panoramas  established  by  Robert  Fulton, 

I.,  103 
Panoramas,  Passage  de,  I.,  103 
Pantheon,   I.,  3,   lO;    the    site,   II.,   59; 
founded  as  the  Church  of  Sainte-Gene- 
vieve,  63;    decision  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  63 ;  its  illustrious  dead,  63,64 
Pantheon  Theatre,  II.,  89 
Pare,   Mile,  du,  her  lovers  and  her  in- 
trigues, I.,  174 
Paris,  Count  of,    and  his  claim    to  the 

throne,  II.,  305,  306 
"  Parisians,"  The,  I.,  103 
Parvis    of    Notre-Dame,    its    historical 

associations,  I.,  276,  277 
Pascal,  Statue  of,  1.,  283 
Pasdeloup,  Popular  Concerts  started  by, 

I.,  76 
Pasquier,  Baron,  and  the  spy  system,  II., 

18 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  I.,  103 
Paul,  Hotel  St.,  II.,  158 
Paul,  St.  Vincent  de,  and  his  asylum  for 
foundlings,   II.,   102 ;    and    the  lepers, 
142 ;  and  the  inmates  of  La  Salp£triere, 
211 
Paul  my,  M.  de,  and  the  sale  of  his  books 

to  the  Count  of  Artois,  I.,  290 
Pauvent,  first  Protestant  put  to  death  in 

France,  I.,  286 
Pavilion  of  Hanover,  I.,  126 
Peasants,  II.,  167-170,  310,  311 
Pelagic,  Ste.,  Prison:   I.,  170 ;    II.,  131 ; 
origin  and  first  uses,  138,  139;  at  the 
Revolution  and  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire, 139;    Duchess  of  Berri's  Chapel 
and    employment   of    prisoners,    139; 
class  of  inmates  and  official  staff,  139, 
140 ;  celebrated  prisoners,  140 ;  during 
the  Republic  and  under  Napoleon  III., 
141 ;  famous  escapes,  141, 142 
Pelletan,    Dr.,  and    the    heart  of   Louis 

XVII.,  II.,  92 
Pene,  Henri  de,  fights  a  duel  at  Vincennes, 

I.,  61 
Pere-Lachaise,    Cemetery   of:    origin   of 
name,  I.,  333  ;  site  and  characteristics, 
334 ;  monuments  and  graves  of  notable 
people,    334;    the    slaughter   of    May, 
^871,  335;   II.,  359;  the  crematorium, 
'm   335  ;    demonstration   of  students  in 
connection  with    the    death   of   Lalle- 
mand,  359 
Perine,  Institution  Saintc-,  II.,  331 
Perrauit,  Claude,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Louvre,  I.,  198 


Peter  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Versailles, 

n.,  343*  344 
Petion  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  162 
Petty  trades,  II.,  259-264,  265,  266 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the  massacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew,  I.,  22 
Philip  Augustus :  Burial  at  St.  Denis  of, 

I.,  98;  reconstructs  the  Louvre,   194; 

and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  250 ;  founds 

the  Central  Markets,  315;  his  towers, 

II.,  157 
Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Palais  de  Justice, 

1m  250 
Philip  the  Long,  and  the  church  of  Notre 

Dame  de  Boulogne,  I.,  221 
Piccini's  operas,  I.,  135 
Pichon,  Baron,  his  collection  of  books  and 

objects  of  art,  I.,  391 
Picture-dealers,  II.,  255,  256 
Picture-gallery  at  the  Louvre,  I.,  201-206 ; 

at  the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  79,  80;  at 

the  Luxemburg  Palace,  130 
Pillory,  II.,  315 

Pimodan,  Lieut-General  Count  de,  I.,  291 
Pinel,  reformer  of  lunatic  asylum  system, 

II.,  211,  222 
Piron,  and  the  Academic   Fran^aise,  I., 

37,38 

Pius  IV.  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, I.,  22 

Place,  de  la  Bastille,  I.,  43,  52,  59;  du 
Ch&teau  d*£au,  I.,  84 ;  du  Ch&telet,  I., 
291,  292  ;  de  la  Concorde,  II.,  143-154; 
de  Greve,  I.,  2,  15,  39,  289 ;  de  PH6tel- 
de-Ville,  I.,  39,  281 ;  St  Jacques,  I., 
282;  Maubert,  II.,  71,  72;  de  TOpera, 
I>,  133;  <lu  Parvis,  I.,  276;  de  la  Ro- 
quette,  I.,  282 ;  Royale,  I.,  68,  69 ; 
Vend6me,  I.,  133, 155-158;  Hm  359;  des 
Victoires,  I.,  2  ;  des  Vosges,  I.,  68 

Poissonniire,  Boulevard,  I.,  103 

Pol,  St,  Execution  of  the  Constable  of,  I., 
282 

Police-courts,  I.,  261 

Polignac,  Mme.  de,  principal  in  a  duel,  I., 

350 
Political  indifference  of  Parisians,  I.,  54 

Polytechnic  School,  I.,  358 

Pompadour,  Mme.  de,  and  her  treatment 
of  Latude,  II.,  214-216 

Pomponne,  Marquis  de,  his  burial-place, 
1,294 

Pont-Neuf,  the.  Statue  of  Henry  IV.  on, 
I.,  3 ;  events  occurring  on,  3 ;  the  oldest 
bridge  in  Paris,  30 ;  first  stone  laid  by 
Henry  III.,  30 ;  restored,  35;  incident 
of  Mile.  Contat  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  35,  36;  Mercier's  account  of, 
36,  37  ;  robberies  committed  by  gentle- 
men on,  37  ;  resort  of  beggars,  38,  39 

Poor,  The:  their  treatment,  II.,  193; 
institute  for  their  nursing,  196,  197; 
homes,  retreats, "  bureaux,*'  and  Govern- 
ment aid,  331-337 

Popular  concerts  started  by  Pasdeloup,  I., 
76 

Poquelins,  House  of  the,  I.,  315 

Porcelain,  Sevres,  II.,  228-230 

Portal,  Berenger  de,  1.,  290 

Porte  Saint- Den  is,  Coustruction  and  de- 
sign of,  I.,  98 


Porte  Saint-Martin,  I.,  93,  98 

Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre,  I.,  86  ;  closed 
at  intervals  and  afterwards  re-opened  by 
Du  Maniaut,  92 ;  burnt,  and  rebuilt,  93 

Post-cards,  Adopti  on  and  circulation  of,  I. 
322 

Potel  and  Chabot,  Firm  of,  and  the  ban- 
quet to  ten  thousand  mayors,  I.,  126 

Poussin,  Nicolas,  and  the  Louvre,  I.,  198 

Prado,  The,  I.,  269 

Praslin,  Due  de,  Crime  and  suicide  of,  II., 
124-130 

Press,  The:  in  1728,  II.,  268;  under  the 
Convention,  the  Directory,  and  the  Con- 
sulate, 269  ;  at  the  second  Restoration, 
269;  '*ordonDances"of  1830,  269;  aboli- 
tion of  censorship  by  Louis  Philippe, 
269;  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  270 ; 
leading  newspapers  and  journalists,  270- 

273 
Press  Club,  I.,  139 

Prefect  of  Police,  1 ,  270 

Preville  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  I.,  45 

Prevdt,  Rue  de,  I.,  284 

Printers,  and  the  suppression  of  news- 
papers by  Charles  X.,  I.,  2 

Printing,  its  introduction,  1 1.,  178;  work 
of  Garamond  and  Robert  Etienne,  178  ; 
restrictions  and  opposition,  179;  privi- 
leges  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
censorship  of  Louis  XIII.,  180  ;  in  1791, 
180 ;  and  the  play  of  Gerard  de  Ner\'al, 
181 

Printing-office,  Royal,  I.,  307-309?  o^ 
Honor^  de  Balsac,  II.,  175;  of  Quantin, 

178 
Prisoners,  and  their  cells,  I.,  261,  262;  II., 

137 ;  famous  escapes,  141,  142 
Prisons,  II.,  131-146;  hygiene,  food,  and 
general  internal  arrangements,  145,  146 
Private  vwirfare  in  France,  I.,  3 
Procopc,  Cafi,  I.,  108,  IC9 
Protestant  Temple  of  the  Oratory,  I.,  314 
Protestants:  attempt  to  drive  away  the 
Guises,  I.,  22 ;    privileges  granted  to 
them  after   the   battle  of  Jarnac,  22  \ 
preparations    for    their    massacre,    23; 
suspected  of  plots,  23;  their  massacre 
on  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  26,  27 ;  in 
the  Bastille,  47;  their  burning  by  Henry 
II.,  286;  persecution  at  the  Reformation, 
287;  II.,  38;  places  of  worship,  I.,  287; 
II.,  38,  43;  under  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
43  ;  schools,  I.,  287 
Prussians,  charges  against  them  lor  con- 
duct during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 

IIm  353,  354 
Public  Aid  Department,  11.,  335,  337 
Public  Writers,  II.,  3.7 


Quai  d'Anjou,  I.,  291 
Quantin's  printing-office,  II.,  178 
Quartier  Latin,  The,  I.,  lO 
Quinze-Vingts,  The,  II.,  198, 19Q 
Quincampoix,  Rue,  I.,  294 


Rabelais,  his  place  of  burial,  I.,  284:  place 
of  his  death,  II.,  157;  his  allusions  to 
Francis  I.,  158 
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Rachelf  Mile. :  parentage  and  early  life,  I., 
398;  her  performances  at  the  Theatre 
MoIit:re,  and  admission  into  the  Con- 
servatoire, 298 ;  at  the  Gymnase,  298, 
299 ;  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  299 

Racine,  and  ''  Bajazet "  and  *'  Britannia 
cus,"  I.,  3;  estrangement  with  Moiiere, 

174 
Racing,  at  Longchamps,  I.,  226;  II.,  254; 

at  Champ  de  Mars,  I.,  235  ;  as  a  f6te, 

II.,  255;  at  Chantilly,  254  :  at  Versailles 

and  Fontainebleau,  255 
Racing  Club,  I.,  140 
Rag-pickers, their  occupation  described,  I., 

360,  361 ;  commissioned  to  lull  dogs, 

363 ;  in  literature  and  the  drama,  362. 

365;  II.,  2<5o 
Railway  Club,  I.,  139 
Railways,  their   introduction,    IL,    317 ; 

development  checked  by  the  accident  of 

1842,  318 
Rameau's  operas,  I.,  135 

Ramus,  Peter,  II.,  71,  72 

Ranes,  Hdtel  de,  II.,  174 

Raphael,  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  I., 
306 ;  copies  of  his  Loggie.  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  II.,  176 

Raucourt,  Mile.,  Burial  of,  I.,  58,  112, 
158  ;  narrow  escape  from  the  guillotine, 
178;  opposition  to  the  Directory,  178 

Ravaillac,  Francis,  his  occupation  and 
disposition,  I.,  31,  32 ;  plans  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.,  33;  assassinates  the 
king,  is  tortured  and  dismembered,  34, 
35;  suspected  of  firing  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  253 

Raymond  VII.  absolved  in  Notre- Dame, 
I..  14 

Recruitment  Bill  of  1872,  I.,  65 

Reformation  said  to  have  begun  in  Paris, 
I.,  2«6;  II.,  36;  iU  progress,  I.,  288 

Refreshments  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889, 1., 
239,  240 

Reggio,  Duke  of,  and  his  collection  in  the 
Artillery  Museum,  II.,  84 

R^gence,  Cafe  de  la,  I.,  109 

Regnard,  Birthplace  of,  I.,  315 

Regnault,  Henri,  II.,  250 

Regnier,  the  astrologer,  I.,  r6 

Reign  of  Terror,  The  Opera  and  drama 
under  the,  I.,  88, 135, 176 ;  its  commence- 
ment, 150 ;  number  of  its  victims,  151 ; 
causes,  151 ;  and  the  mass  for  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe,  313;  and  massacre 
of  inmates  of  prisons,  II.,  222;  and 
Robespierre's  rule,  235  ;  and  the  emi- 
gration, 295 

Relics,  Worship  of,  II.,  91 

Renaissance,  Churches  of  the,  I.,  5 

Renaissance  Theatre,  I.,  86,  93 

Renee,  Princess,  saves  Protestants  during 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  I., 
289 

Rentier,  The,  II.,  23 

Reposoir,  Le,  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Breton  Club,  afterwards  a  Protestant 
Church,  I.,  162 

Republic,  Monument  to  the,  I.,  84;  the 
Opera  under  the,  88, 135 

Republican  Guard,  I.,  271 

Restaurant  :*  origin  of  the  word,  I.,  103  ; 


Banquet  d'Anacrcon,  85;  Brebants, 
103  ;  Cadran  Bleu,  85 ;  of  the  Porte 
Montmartre,  103;  Magny,  II.,  108 ; 
La  Maison  Doree,  I.,  122,  123 

Restaurants  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
I.,  85 ;  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
storation, 122 ;  and  the  brothers  from 
Provence,  122 

Retz,  Count  de,  I.,  23 

Revolution  (1789) :  the  first  blow  and 
Camille  Desmoulins'  call  to  arms,  47  ; 
preparations  for  a  rising,  49 ;  behaviour 
of  the  National  Assembly,  50 ;  seizure 
of  arms  at  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  50 ; 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  51,  52 ;  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  provinces,  52,  54 ;  the  cry 
"A  la  lanterne!"  IL,  29 

Revolution  (1830),  outbreak  and  develop- 
ment, I.,  169-171 

Revolution,  Place  de  la,  I.,  146, 151 

Rey,  M.,  and  the  fire  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  Opera  House,  L,  86 

Rheims,  Archbishop  of,  presentation  of 
books  to  the  Royal  Library,  L,  190 

Rhin,  Hdtel  du,  I.,  158 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  Heart  of,  1 1., 

Riche,  Caf<^,  I.,  122 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  and  the  Academic 
Fran^ise,  I.,  37;  his  attempt  to  put 
down  duelling,  69,  349;  medallion  to 
his  memory.  III ;  and  the  Pavilion  of 
Hanover,  126 ;  presents  the  Palais 
Royal  to  Louis  XIII.,  166;  and  the 
spy  system,  272 ;  II.,  19;  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  1 1.,  51 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  as  a  duellist,  I.,  350 

Riding  School  of  the  Tuileries,  I.,  165 

Ripley,  General,  offered  the  command  of 
the  Paris  forts,  1 1.,  350 

Rivoli,  Rue  de,  I.,  282,  283 

Roads  and  Bridges,  National  School  of, 

II.,I77 
Robbers  in  Notre-Dame,  I.,  15  ;  on  the 

Pont-Ncuf,  37 

Robespierre  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
I.,  109;  his  execution,  151 ;  his  Jacobin- 
ism, 163 ;  at  the  Festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  234,  235;  and  his  spy  system, 
274;  ferocity  of  his  rule,  II.,  235  ;  and 
the  Breton  Club,  I.,  162 

Roch,  St.,  Church  of,  I.,  158,  159 

Rochart,  M.,  and  the  Ambigu-Comique 
Theatre,  I.,  86 

Rochefort,  Count  de,  commits  robberies 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  I.,  37 

Rochefoucauld,  La,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Guises,  I.,  22  ;  murdered,  26 ;  and  the 
Breton  Club,  162 

Rochelle,  La,  Story  of  the  Four  Sergeants 
of,  II.,  218-221 

Rochepot,  Hdtel  de  la,  I.,  286 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  and  the  **  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,"  II.,  345 

Rohan,  H6tel  de,  I.,  304 

Rohan-Rochefort,  Princess,  wife  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  I.,  59,  60 ;  sealed 
packet  found  after  her  death,  61 

Roman  specimens  in  the  Artillery  Museum, 
II.,  86 

Roquette,  La,  prison,  II.,  131 ;  its  library. 


132;    regulations    and    administration, 
133 ;  precautions,  133 ;  condemned  cell, 

134 
Rossini,  I.,  I ;  at  the  Theatre  dcs  Italieos. 

117  ;  his  residence,  lli,  127 
Rothschild  and  Rachel,  Story  of.  I.,  336 
Rothschild,   Baron  James  de,  his  career 

and  character,  I.,  338,  339 
Rothschild,  Mayer  Anselm,  early  life  and 

first  speculations,   L,   337;     principles, 

death  and  successors,  338 
Rothschilds,  House  of  the,  I.,  337:   its 

growth,  338,  339 ;  founder  of  the  F'rench 

branch,  338 
Rotunda,  place  of  confinement  for  debtors. 

Rouge,  Ch&teau,  II.,  73 

Rousseau  on  the  opera,  I.,  134,  135 ; 
knocked  down  by  a  dog,  262;  removal 
of  his  remains  to  the  Pantheon,  II.,  64 ; 
and  Diderot,  244  ;  early  life  and  works, 
283 ;  **  Letters  on  Music "  and  the 
u  Nouvelle  H^loTse,**  284 ;  and  Madame 
D'fipinay,  284;  and  Voltaire,  285; 
death,  eccentricities,  and  literary  fame, 

Roux,  Le,  and  the  Opera  under  the  Re- 
public, L,  88 

Rowing,  II.,  255 

Royal  funerals,  I.,  98-102,  314;  IL,  94-99 

Royal  Military  School  of  Louis  XV.,  l^ 
229,230 

Royale,  Place,  and  the  accident  to  Heniy 
II.,  I.,  68  ;  horse-market  and  duels,  tjg ; 
statue  of  Louis  XIIL,  69;  favourite 
quarter  of  the  nobility,  69;  a(nd  Riche- 
lieu's house,  69 

Royale,  Rue,  I.,  143 

Rozi^,  Thuriot  de  la,  demands  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bastille,  U  50 

Rue  Royale  Club,  I.,  140 

Ruggieri,  pyrotechnist,  I.,  144 

Ruggieri,  Cosmo,  the  magician,  I.,  16,  318 

Russian  restaurants  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1889,  I.,  239,  240 


Sacred  Heart,  Church  of  the,  I.,  340 

Sade,  Marquis  de,  I.,  40  ;  IL.  218,  225 

Sainte-Beuve,  a  principal  in  a  duel,  I^ 
353;  and  the  Magny  Restaurant,  IL, 
108 ;  early  life,  251 ;  literary  labours 
and  humanitarian  principles,  252 ;  char- 
acter and  death,  253 ;  contributions  to 
the  CoHStitutionnely  270 

Sainval,  Mile.,  and  the  Marriagi  of 
Figaro,  I.,  44 

Salle,  Mile.,  I.,  322 

Salle  Montansier,  The,  L,  86 

Salles,  Saint-Fraji^ois  de.  Portrait  of.  I.. 
312 

Salm,  H6tel  de,  II.,  236,  237 

Salp^triere,  La:  origin  of  name,  1 1..  209; 
foundation  and  opening,  209;  church, 
population,  improvements  and  adminis- 
tration, 210 ;  improvements  of  Pioel, 
some  noted  inmates  and  curative  ex- 
periments, 211 ;  and  the  Four  Sergeants 
of  La  Rochelle,  218 

Sammerard,  M.  Alexandre  du,  and  his  art 
collection,  II.,  76 
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Sand,  George,  and  the  Restaurant  Magny, 

II.,  io8 
Sante,  La,  prison,  II.,  131 
Sanval,  opinion  of  Rue  St.  Denis,  I.,  311 
Sardou,   Victorien,  and    his   Af.    Garat^ 

Sartine,  De,  and  the  spy  system,  I.,  272 ; 

n.,  17 

Sassave,  Nina,  I.,  83 

Saturnalia  in  churches  at  Christmas,  I., 
226-228 

Saxe,  M.  Adolphe,  and  the  outrage  on  the 
residence  of  M.  Brandus,  I.,  115 

Saxe,  Marshal,  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
I.,  58, 182  ;  and  Mme.  Favart,  118 

Scavengers,  II.,  28 

Scheffer,  Ary,  I.,  I  ;  II.,  219 

Schneider,  Mile.,  I.,  84 

School,  of  Drawing,  II.,  106 ;  of  Fine 
Arts,  I.,  10;  II.,  175,  176;  of  Maps, 
!•»  305;  of  Medicine,  I.,  lO;  II.,  106, 
107;  of  Mines,  II.,  166;  of  Oriental 
Languages,  II.,  177;  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  II.,  177 

Schools:  headquarters,  I.,  355;  as  an 
agent  of  civilisation,  356;  widespread 
reputation,  357 

Scouts'  Club,  I.,  140 

S^astopol,  Boulevard,  I.,  95,  292,  293 

Sedan-chairs,  II.,  30 

Seine,  The:  its  winding  course,  I.,  4; 
"ports,"  5;  its  bridges,  5;  II.,  34,  35? 
the  right  and  left  banks,  I.,  lO,  30 ; 
baths,  II.,  33,  255;  rowing  and  swim- 
ming, 254,  255;  rights  of  navigation, 
307 ;  and  the  corporation  of  water- 
merchants,  307,  308 ;  fairs  on  the  banks, 
308 

Selwyn,  George,  visiting  Paris  to  see 
Damiens  tortured,  I.,  18, 19 

Senate,  The,  II.,  112,  130,  232 

Sens,  H6tel  de,  I.,  35  ;  II.,  158 

Sergeants  of  La  Rochelle,  Story  of  the 
Four,  II.,  218-221 

Sevigne,  Mme.  de,  Residence  of,  I.,  67; 
her  condemnation  of  coffee,  83 

Sevign^,  Rue  de,  and  the  Mus^e  Carna- 
valet,  I.,  67 ;  and  the  H6tel  Lamoignon, 
I.,  68 

Sevres  manufactory:  its  origin,  II.,  228» 
229;  cost  to  the  State,  230 ;  character- 
istics of  the  porcelain  228,  230 

Shops,  Antique, .  II.,  265-267 ;  of  the 
Boulevards,  I.,  43 

Slam,  Embassy  from,  I.,  3 

Sibour,  Monseigneur,  his  assassination, 
II.,  66 

Siege  of  Paris,  II.,  348-354;  arming  the 
fortifications,  348 ;  advance  of  the  Prus- 
sians, 349-350;  occupation  of  Versailles, 
352 ;  second  siege  under  the  Commune, 

358,  359 
Siegfried,  Defeat  of,  I.,  7 
Sieyes  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  163 
Simon,  the  Temple  gaoler,  and  the  sup- 
posed escape  of  Louis  XVII.,  I.,  70,  71 
Simon,  Saint-,  the  association  which    he 
founded,  and  the  rules  of  his  followers, 
L,  119 
Simon,  Saint-,  description   of  Versailles, 
11.,  338-340 


Slaughter-houses,  II.,  308-310 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  his  escape  from   the 
Temple  prison  effected  by  Boisgerard, 

U  72.  73 

Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  I.,  103 

Society  of  Musical  Artists,  I.,  315 

Soissons,  H6tel  de,  I.,  318 

Sorbonne,  The:  its  founder,  II.,  49;  its 
teaching  and  influence,  50;  its  con- 
demnation of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  various 
decrees,  50,  51  ;  and  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, 51 ;  at  the  Revolution,  51 ;  re- 
suscitated, 52;  famous  professors,  and 
views  of  Mercier,  52,  53 

Sorcerers,  Burning,  I.,  3 

Sorcery  in  Paris,  I.,  16,  42 

Sorel,  Agnes  :  her  chateau  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  her  treatment  by  the 
Parisians,  I.,  64 

Soubise,  Hotel  de,  I.,  304 

Soult,  Marshal,  and  the  story  of  Murillo's 
"  Conception  of  the  Virgin,"  I.,  206 ; 
and  Marshal  Ney,  II.,  103 

Spain,  Campaign  in,  represented  on  the 
stage,  I.,  75 

Spanish  garriaon,  The,  and  Henry  IV.,  I., 

314 
"Spartans,"  The,  I.,  103 

Speculators,  Successful,  I.,  295 

Spontini's  operas,  I.,  135 

Sporting  Club,  I.,  140 

Sports  and  diversions,  II.,  254-256 

Spy  system,  I.,  271-275;  II.,  17-19 

Stage,  The,  denounced  by  the  church,  I., 

56 
Stalls,  Old  wooden,  H.,  265 
States-General,  H.,  232 
Steel,  Manufacture  of,  II.,  236 
Steeple-chases,  II.,  287,  288 
Stone  Age,  Specimens  in    the  Artillery 

Museum  of  the,  II.,  85 
Strasburg,  Boulevard,  I.,  95 
Strasburg,  The  revolutionary  spirit  in,  I., 

52,54 
Street-musicians,  II.,  327,  328 

Streets:     nomenclature,    and    system    of 
numbering  houses,  II.,  28;  lighting,  28 ; 
scavengers,  28  ;  vehicles,  30-32 
Strolling  players,  II.,  20 
Students:   I.,  250;    in  the  Middle  Ages, 
355;  characteristics,  345,  355;  at  the 
Revolution  and  under  the    Directory, 
357;  in  1814,  357;    in  1819,  358;  and 
the  death  of  Lallemand,  358,  359;  at 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  359;   and  the 
death  of  Papu,  359 ;  their  present   in- 
difference to  politics,  359;  anecdote,  359; 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  II., 65  ;  assembling 
in  the  Place  Maubert,  71 
Sulpice,  St.,  Church  of:    antiquity    and 
history,     II.,    171,    172 ;    architecture, 
sculpture,    pictures    and    organ,     172; 
harpsichord  of  Marie  Antoinette,  173  ; 
re-named  at  the  Revolution,  173 
Sunday  in  Paris  and  in  London,  II.,  12 
Superstitions  of  past  times,  I.,  4,  16 
Swimming-baths,  II.,  255 
Swiss  Guard,  their  heroism,  I.,  170 
Synagogue,  of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Nazareth,  I.,  304,  339 ;  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Victoire,  340 


Talleyrand,  at  the  national  celebration  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  I.,  232  ;  his  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  II.,  239 ;  his 
career,  239-241 ;  death-bed  anecdote, 
241  ;  and  the  Breton  Club,  I.,  62 

Talma,  I.,  103,  176,  350 

Talmont,  Princesse  de,  and  the  arrest  of 
her  lacquey,  I.,  63 

Tapestries  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  80 

Tavanne,  Marshal  de,  I.,  23 

Taverns,  II.,  308 

Tax  on  theatres,  I.,  175  ;  II.,  335 

Teligni,  Count,  Assassination  of  I.,  26 

Templars,  Arrest  and  execution  of,  I., 
276;    sequestration  of   their    property, 

303 
Temple,  The,   and  the  imprisonment  of 

Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  I., 

70;  the  escape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  72^ 

73 
Temple,  Boulevard  du,  I.,  70,  80,  8$ 

"Temple  of  Hymen,"  I.,  299  1 

Temple  Market,  I.,  303,  304 

Temple  of  the  Oratory,  Protestant,  I.,  314 

Temple,  Rue  du,  and  the  Assassination  of 

the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I.,  2 ;  and  the 

Templars,  303 
Temple      of      Terpsichore,      Madeleine 

Guimard*s,  I.,  127 
Tennis-ground  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  I., 

84 
ThMtre,   Beaujolais,  I.,  183;   Beaumar- 

chais,  I.,  43,  67 ;  du  Chatelet,  I.,  291, 

292 ;  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  I.,  85 ;  Dejazet, 

I.,  84;  Folies  Saint-Germain,  II.,  89; 

Fran9ais.  I.,  1 1,  44-46,  III ;  Gaiet6, 1., 

302,    303 ;    Guenegaud,    I.,    174 ;    des 

Italiens,   I.,  117  ;     L'illustre,  II.,  291 ; 

du   Marais,  I.,vl74;    II.,   IIO;  of  the 

Marble  Table,  I.,  250,  252  ;  Moliere,  I., 

298;  Montparnasse,   II.,  250 ;   Odeon, 

I.,    175 ;    II.,    no,    291,    292 ;   Optfra 

Comique,  I.,  292  ;  Palais  Royal,  I.,  184 ; 

Pantheon,  II.,  89;  Renaissance,  I.,  86, 

93 ;  Variites,  I.,  103,  104 

Theatres :  and  military  spectacles,  I.,  75  ; 
in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  76 ;  in  the 
Rue  de  Bondi,  85,  86  ;  their  discomforts, 
131, 132 ;  military  guards,  132  ;  taxation, 
175;  II-»  335;  ihcpgiite  loge,  I.,  184 

Theo,  Mile.,  I.,  93 

Thermes,  Palais  des,  II.,  73,  74 

Thierry,  Edouard,  librarian  at  the  Arsenal, 
I.,  290 

Thiers,  M.,  and  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
I.,  7,  8 ;  his  description  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon,  20;  and  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  77 ;  fights 
a  duel,  351 ;  and  the  Commune,  II.,  356 

Thieving,  Ancient  punishment  for,  I.,  3 

Thomas,  M.  Ambroise,  and  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  I.,  335 

Tiberius  erecting  an  altar  on  the  future 
site  of  Notre- Dame,  I.,  3 

Tight- rope  dancers,  I.,  226 

Tobacco  factory,  II.,  154,  155 

Tobacconists,  II.,  155 

Tomb  of  King  Dagobert,  I.,  102 

Torpane,  H6tel  de,  II.,  160 

Torturing  criminals,  I.,  4,  17,  l8,  34,  35, 
79,80;  II.,  136 
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Tournon,  Fran^oia  de,  II.,  l66 

Tower  of  Nesle,  II.,  388 

Trades,  Petty,  II.,  259-266 

Tradesmen  living  above  their  shopa,  I., 
311 

Trianon,  II.,  340 

Tribunal  of  Commerce,  I.,  267,  269,  294 

Tribunal  of  police,  I.,  262 

Tricolour,  Assumption  of  the,  at  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  I.,  48,  246 

"  Tricoteuses,"  II.,  361 

Triumphal  Arch  :  Porte  Saint-Martin,  I , 
93  ;  Champs  Elysces,  59,  218,  224,  225 
.  Trocadero,  The,  I.,  241 

Trochu,  General,  and  the  defence  of  Paris, 
II.,  ^50 

Tuileries  Palace :  dome,  I.,  5  ;  destroyed 
by  the  Communists,  20I,  216  ;  II.,  359  ; 
new  palace  built  by  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  I.,  206  ;  its  early  royal  residents, 
207 ;  occupied  by  the  French  Opera 
Company,  207  ;  crowning  of  Voltaire, 
207 ;  and  Louis  XVI.,  207,  208,  211- 
214 ;  the  gardens,  215,  216 ;  meetings 
of  the  Convention,  215;  Napoleon  I. 
and  other  royal  residents,  2t$;  the 
famous  chestnut-tree,  217 ;  and  the 
Legislative  Body,  II.,  236 

Turc,  Cafe,  I.,  80 

Turgot,  I.,  301 

Turks,  The,  at  Vienna  in  1683  and  their 
introduction  of  coffee,  I.,  82 

Typography,  Masterpieces  of,  I.,  307,  308 

Underground  Paris  and  the  Catacombs, 
II.,  9<>ior 

Union  Club,  I.,  140 

University  of  Paris  :  date  of  origin,  II., 
45  ;  international  teaching,  46  ;  famous 
students,  46 ;  privileges  and  govern- 
ment, 46 ;  and  the  Jesuits,  46,  47 ;  sus- 
pension, 47 

Val  de  Grace,  Church  of,  II.,  90,  91 
Vandermond,  M.,  and  the  Exhibition  of 

Machines,  I.,  302 
Varietes  Theatre,  I.,  103.  104 
Vaucanson  machines,  I.,  302 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  I.,  130,  131  ;  and  the 

performance  of  the  Dantt  aux  Catn/iiaSy 

131 

Vaudrey,  Colonel,  and  Louis  Napoleon's 
Strasburg  Expedition,  I.,  95 

Vedl,  M.,  and  Madame  Rachel,  I.,  298 

Vehicles,  II.,  30-32 

Vendume  Column  :  I.,  133  ;  its  architect 
and  construction,  155  ;  design  and  his- 
tory, 155-158 


Vendome,  Place:  its  construction  and  its 
architect,  I.,  155  ;  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
155 ;  name  changed  to  Place  des 
Piques,  155 ;  Napoleon  and  the  Co- 
lumn, 155 ;  history  of  the  Column, 
'55-1 5^ ;  H6tel  Continental,  158 ; 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Hdtel  du 
Rhin,  158 

Venise,  Rue  de,  and  the  assassination  of  a 
banker,  I.,  298 

Verdi's  operas,  I.,  135 

Vermond,  Execution  of,  I.,  35 

Vernct,  Carle,  and  the  Cafi  Foy,  L,  1 10 

Vcron,  Dr.,  II.,  270 

Versailles,  Palace  of,  and  Louis  XIV., 
n.,  338;  description  kAtl  fiU  in  1668, 
3P-343;  visit  of  the  Tsar  in  1717,  343, 
344 ;  and  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI., 
344,  345  ;  invaded  by  the  mob,  346 

Versailles,  Town  of,  origin  of  name  and 
Saint-Simon's  description,  II.,  338-34O; 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  352 

Vcrtbois  Tower,  I.,  302 

Victor  of  Nfmes  and  his  cure  for  iorii- 
coliSy  I.,  332 

Victor,  St.,  Canons  of,  and  the  leper 
asylum,  II.,  142 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1855, 
I.,  291 

Vidocq,  Lieutenant  of  Police,  I.,  274;  11.* 
18 

Villon,  Francois,  II.,  89 

Vincennes  :  resort  of  duellists,  I.,  59,  62  ; 
place  of  confinement  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  63  ;  Agnes  Sorel's  chateau 
at,  64  ;  as  a  military  station,  64 ;  citadel, 
Gothic  church  and  dungeon,  1 1.,  286 ; 
surrounding  views,  286,  287  ;  "  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance,"  288 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  his  "  La  Joconde  "  in 
the  Louvre,  I.,  204-206 

Viollet-Lcduc,  M.,  and  Notre-Dame,  I., 
14  ;  and  the  restoration  of  royal  tombs, 
11.,  99 

Virgin,  Statues  of  the,  legends  connected 
with  them,  I.,  266 ;  legend  of  her  stabbed 
image,  313 

Visconti,  place  of  his  death,  II.,  177 

Vitaux,  Baron  de,  and  his  duels,  I.,  348 

Volney  and  the  Breton  Clubv  I.,  162 

Voltaire:  his  epic  "La  Henriade"  and 
the  monument  to  Henry  IV.,  I.,  35  ; 
defence  of  the  stage,  58 ;  and  Adriennc 
Lecouvreur,  58,  183;  and  Ninon  dc 
Lenclos,  67 ;  crowned  at  the  Tuileries, 
207;  and  his  purchase  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Denis,  311,  312;  challenges  a  duke,  347^ 
354;  place  of  burial,  II.,  63;  as  at- 
torney's clerk,  72 ;  preservation  of  his 


heart,  92;  and  the  name  of  *^*Arout," 
107 ;  place  of  death,  273 ;  mental  quali- 
ties, 274  ;  early  life  and  imprisonment, 
274 ;  early  works,  visit  to  England,  and 
growth  of  his  reputation,  275  ;  post  at 

.  Court,  operas  and  travels,  276 :  Moore's 
opinion  of  him,  276,  278;  church  of 
Ferney  and  ovations  in  Paris,  278; 
death  and  transference  of  remains  to  the 
Pantheon,  278,  279 

Vosges,  Place  dc,  I.,  68 

Vrilliere,  De  la,  and  his  mansion  in  the 
Place  des  Victoires,  L,  322 

Waiters,  origin  and  antecedents,  I^  369, 
370 ;  description  of  their  habits  and 
occupation,  370 ;  overcharges,  371;  ex- 
ceptional traits,  371 ;  their  chief  ambi- 
tion, 372 

Waldenses,  Burning,  I.,  42 

War  implements  in  the  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery, II.,  83-88 

Washington  Club,  I.,  140 

Wax-work  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  II.,  79 

Waxen  images  and  the  priests  of  the 
League,  I.,  16 

Wechel,  Christian,  censured  for  selling 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  IL,  179 

Weights  and  measures,  II.,  236,  315 

Well  at  Bic^tre,  II.,  213 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  and  Marshal  Ney, 
II.,  106 

White  Cloaks,  Convent  of  the,  L,  306 

Winchester,  Bishop  of,  and  Bicetre 
Asylum,  II.,  211 

Wimpffen,  General  de,  1 1.,  358,  360 

Witchcraft,  Burning  for,  L,  40 ;  popular 
belief  in,  42 

Women :  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  them, 
165,  166;  at  theatres,  I.,  1S4,  i8t): 
American,  II.,  15 

Work-girls,  Caps  of,  I.,  10 

Workmen,  Costume  of,  I.,  lO ;  quarters 
and  dwellings  of,  335  ;   clubs  for,  IL  71 

W^orkshops,  National,  1 1.,  130,  247 

Writers,  Public,  II..  3-7 

Yacht  Club,  I.,  139 

Young,  Arthur,  Account  given  by,  of 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Strasburg 
I.,  52,  54;  and  the  censorship  of  books. 
126 ;  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  163 ;  on 
Louis  XVI.  at  the  Tuileries,  208 ;  his 
adventure  at  the  spring  in  the  Puy  de 
Ddme,  210,  211 ;  his  description  of 
Paris,  282,  283 

Young  Pretender,  The,  confined  at  Vin- 
cennes, I.,  63 
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